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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Proprietors  of  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register 
having  at  length  closed  their  labours  for  the  year  1808,  feel 
that  an  apology  is  due  to  the  PuhUc  Jbr  the  six  monffis  delay 
'which  has  unavoidably  occurred  since  the  period  of  pubUca- 
ion  announced  in  their  Prospectus.  They  are  also  mxiare  of 
&e  duhf  qfaccounHngfor  a  deviation  from  tiieir  original  plan^ 
"which  has  been  the  restdt  of  more  mature  reflection  ;  mid  for 
certain  desiderata,  occasioned  by  circumstances  aver  "which  they 
had  no  controzd. 

With  regard  to  the  delay , — various  disappointments  took 
place  during  the  progress  of  these  volumes^  after  the  arrange^ 
ments  of  the  Proprietors  had  been  so  firmly  Juved^  as  to  pre-- 
chde^  in  their  beliefs  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence.  Mo- 
Uves  of  delicacy  prevent  them  from  being  more  explicit ;  but 
they  assure  their  readers^  that  the  delay  has  less  arisen  from 
any  error  or  miscalculation  on  their  party  tJumfrom  the  unex^ 
pected  necessity  of  looking  roundy  at  a  late  period^  for  contri^ 
buiions^  which  ffiey  had  aU  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  they 
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had  secured  from  the  commencement  of  their  plan.  From  these 
disappointments^  however^  no  other  disadvantage  has  arisen 
than  the  single  one  of  delay  ;  and  their  nature  is  such  as  to 
render  their  recurrence  ejctremely  unlikely^  rum  that  thejirst  ^ 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  imdertaking  hre  rem&vedy  and 
the  arrangements  are  so  far  methodized  and  completed. 

The  deviation  from  their  original  plan^  which  the  PropriC' 
tors  think  it  necessary  to  explain^  consists  in  the  omission  qf 
OriginalEssays  upon  subjects  of  Morality. ^  Literature  y  arui  Sci- 
ence. Theyfoyndy  in  thefrstpiace^  tha(  their  Urpits  Wukl 
p^ove  ina^qtuite  to  thefu^lment  of  a  plan  so  estensi'^e  a^  tkaf 
original^  delineated;  and,  in  the  second^  more  mdture  /jfcff- 
beraUon  inclined  Ikem  to  Uiink^  that  mch  di^cmm^  did  not 
properly  fgU  under  the  plan  of  a  Begister^  which  is  rtjLthfir  ^ 
record  of  what  has  actually  tak^  places  than  a  receptaokf^ 
Essay Sy  however  able  or  ingenious. 

The  desiderata  for  which  they  i^ust  apolQgi??^  cfmisf  in 
the  absence  of  the  articles  Biography  y — the  Us^4  ArtSy'-^-^md 
Meteorology.  In  accountingfor  these  y  they  ^^JbrpedtQ  re^ 
turn  to  the  ungratefiil  plea  qf  ^sappointnfcnt ;  hut  y^^  olh 
Jects  which  they  hwoe  actually  (mcoff^shed  be  held  a;s  redeem^ 
ir^g  the  greater  part  of  their  pl^^ey  they  trust  th^  i^^  fe^ 
ceive  credit  for  their  earnest  and  wtVQgrying  detertniw^on  here" 
^fier  to  redeem  the  ^^hole^ 

.    For  defc^mes  in  the  execution  (^  their  work^  the  JPrc^pfie^ 
tors  d<)  notpres^ume  to  advance  any  imwdntedck^  iopuUic  in* 
didgence.   Cc^T^offr^  will  imke  aJ^wancesfor  the  d^fict/Mes  of 
m  new  undertaking y  and  will  ngt  deny  to  their  ej^r1&  the  pro^ 
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bable  benefits  of  experience.    They  conclude  by  assuring  their 
BeaderSy  tJuUy  in  so  far  as  can  befweseen^  their  arrangements 
fir  the  year  1809  mU  ensure  the  publication  qf  their  Second 
Vohme  early  in  newt  spring. 

BDIKBURGOfy  21st  JULY,  1810« 
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Thb  flourishing  state  of  the  literature  of  Brilaia  and  its  iiridely-eir-k 
tended  inflaence  among  her  inhabitants,  are  blessing  only  infeript 
to  those  of  civil  peace  and  personal  liberty,  with  which  they  are  so' 
closely  entwined.  Oa  the  Continent,  the  voice  of  historic  truth 
has  been  silenced,  and  her  researches  interdicted.  The  progress  of 
despotism  has  been  as  universal  as  rapid.  From  the  shores  of  Hol« 
land  to  the  Cimmerian  regions  of  Tartary,  light  after  light  has  been 
quenched^  and  nation  after  nation  consigned  to  the  darkness  and 
apathy  of  ignorance.  The  states  of  Switzerland  and  of  Hoilandi 
the  smaller  principalities  and  civic  republics  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
have  been  forced  to  resign  that  independenee^  which  had  beeo^ 
spared  by  former  conquerors,  even  when  defended  only  by  an 
ancient  and  venerable  name.  Those  free  cities,  whicfh  cherished 
the  earliest  sparks  of  religious  reformation,'  and  the  hardly  less  sar 
cred  embers  of  classical  learning,  have,  one  by  one,  beheld  their 
press  broken  or  fettered,  their  acadeovies  new-modelled  or  disperse 
ed,  their  authors  awed  into  silence  by  proscription  md  military  exerr 
cation,  or  more  shamefully  bribed  to  plead  the  causae  of.  foreign 
tyranny,  by'orders,  ribbands,  and  pensions.  Not  Only  has  the  ibaia 
current  of  history  been  intercep^d,  but  the  lesser  channels  of  in- 
formation,  those  journals,  newspapers,  and  other  periodical  publi- 
cations, whose  supplies,  though  individually  scanty,  are  as  essential 
as  those  of  brooks  to  a  river,  have  been  altogether  cut  off,  or  polr 
loted  at  their  very  source.  Hiere  il  ih>  voice  left  upon  the  Couti* 
nent  to  tell  the  tale  of  universal  subjugation;,  or  beneath  to  poster 
etribution. 

cy,  it  is  fortunatCji^  not  for  England  only,  but  for 
re  never  was  a  period  of  our  history,  when  khow- 
r  diHui^d,  learning  so  highly  honoured,  and  li- 
5h  fostared  and  e^i^ssed.  We  would  willingly^ 
honouilable  to  Britain,  traee  an  omen  of  the 
neratioii  of  Europe.*  If  the  love  of  Knowledgey 
re;KtlbgU]sbed,  glows  among  i)s  with  a  brilliance 
ore  condensed    let  us  trust  that  it  h  prei^ervedf 
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by  the  wis(]om  of  Providence  for  the  future  exigencies  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  Greeks,  after  the  Persian  invasion,  decreed,  that  their 
household  fires,  polluted  by  the  Barbarians^  should  be  rekindled  by 
a  brand  from  the  altar  of  Apollo.     It  may  not  be  too  proud,  or  too 

Jresumptuous  a  hope,  that  our  island  is  destined  one  nay  to  be  the 
►elphos,  wher  ^  nations  whose  colleges  and  shrines  have  been  con- 
taminated by  a  yet  more  cruel,  because  a  more  systematic  tyranny, 
shall  repair  to  obtain  a  sjMok  of  re^Hwnination.  Where,  indeed, 
unless  in  the  annals  of  Britain,  can  future  historians  derive  mate- 
rials for  the  history  of  this  eventful  peripd  ?  It  must  not  then  be 
^onderei}  at,  that  at  such  a  time,  and  with  such  a  prospcet^  eacfc, 
ev^n  the  feeblest  among  us,  should  proffer  the  exercise  of  Ma  ta*' 
lents.  where  likely  to  be  attefided  with  the  sltghtest  advantage  to  tht 
eaus^  of  British  history:  and  it  is  under  these  imprenicMlSy  tbattbe 
Brittori  of  this  work  oner  to  the  Public  the  present  phoi,  conscimis, 
that  while  their  task  is  humble  and  unostentatious,  tii6  exc^ntiiMi 
cannot  be  considered  as  useless  or  nnimpoptaitt. 

in  assuming,  for  their  proposed  Work,  the  title  of  IlAr  Edik*- 
BtJRCtH  Annual  Bboistcr,  the  Editors^are  senaifbk  that  they  kad 
themselves  with  additional  respoosifbility.  The  metropolia  of  Seot«- 
knd  has  been  long  a  mighty  name  int  the'  anoais  of  ti^e^aftnx^ 
thotkgh,  perhaps,  never  more  «€MversaUy  honoured  than  hi  the  pse- 
sent  day^  The  editors  dare  not  hope  th»t  their  eilbrts.  cim  add  to 
i\^  fam« ;  yet,  should  they  be  able  to  t^arty  ioto  effect  the  planr now 
dnbn^itted  to  the  public,  they  trust  The  EmNBUBcm  AnNVAa 
R^G^STSR  will  be  no  discredit  to  the  biby  wbefe  it  is  {MtUiaked^ 
and  whence  it  derives  its  name 

'1;  The  HISTORY  of  EUROPE^  for theyear  laaSvv^  accopy 
the  firdt  general  division  of  th#»  proposed  Rs^isteb.  TheEdkort 
arte  aware  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  aittendiiig  the  eompositioQ.of 
sticW  anfiak ;  the  enumeration  of  whioh  may  >$hew,  thflttbey  \mwt 
catt^fniiy  const<le|ied  the  subject^  and'  and  prepapred  to«ooBjbet,.if 
not.to  overcome  them. 

Th^  requisite^  demawded  for  the  composttims  ef  generat  aiiid  of 
|>eriot|it>iiV  histc^y,  do  not^  perhaps,  greatly  dilSer.  A  sacred  vtncra^ 
tion  for  truth  ;  a  patient  research  through  dubicfda  and  oonttariietorji 
Huthorities ;  a  lucid  arran^tuent  ol^  tine  m«tteriids  so  pai itfuliy'  col- 
lated ;  a  judicious  selection,  generalising  dietailft,.  y^t^  Yeteining 
every  circumstanice  characteiii^tic  of  the  actors  and  of  the  age ;  a 
style>  emphatic  and  dignifiediin  the  nonratiemiofampoclantieTeiiAsv 
concise  in  the  less  interesting  pas»a^es^  but  natural^  clear,  ancbmia^ 
fected  through  the  whole;  these  r£|uisi«e8lar8a9peimii^ili»fiij|i<de-» 
manded  from  him  who  compiles  the  annid^^  a  jws^r,  asffroiiithe 
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Erktoriao  6fa  hundred  centuries.  Ot,  if  some  abdteiiient  be  made 
in  favour  of  the  humbler  labourer,  it  will  hardly  be  found  to  conn- 
terbdisffice  his  disadvantages.  The  materials  of  the  Historian  may 
ind^i^d  be  of  diflSctilt  access,  of  dubious  authority,  meagre  in 
aitadant,  obscure  in  purport,  and  irrecon'cileable  with  each  other. 
Buttliere^ii*esaftstittftes  for  these  defictencies.  Time  to  collect,  to 
systema£i26,  to  collate,  and  to  arrange  his  materials,  is  at  the  wri-  - 
ter^s  coAnd^tid;  and,  wh^r^  industry  is  totally  unsuccessfuT,  he  pos- 
sessed, 6i-  at  least  often  claims,  the  right  of  exercising  ingenuity  and 
conj^ectur^.  The  scantiness  of  facts  may  be  lawfully  siipplied  by  hy- 
potlSteisesy  ^f^ovi'd^ed  the  author  can  make  those  which  he  possesses 
hang  toffelher,*  and  depend  upon  each  other.  If  one  volume  supply 
hiitf  wim  th<^  domraencement  of  a  war,  and  another,  authority  with 
its  fermtnsrtion,  the  space  between  may  bfe  safely  filled  with  conjec- 
tures^ :whicli  cannot  be  easily  refuted',  if  accommodated  to  the  ad- 
mitted evedtiii,  Tliis  historian  may  thus  throw  an  arch  over  a  gap  in 
his  authdHiies^  for  he  has  facts  on  ^hich  to  found  the  abutments  at^ 
each  e^ttreriiity.  But  the  annalist  has  no  such  licence.  His  conjee^ 
tures  rathe)"  f  esemble  the  bridge  in  the  Vision  of  Mirza ;  one  end!,  in- 
dited, fixed  and  visible/  but  the  other  lost  in  the  clouds  and  dark- 
ness of  ftfturtty.  Even  while  he  writes,  the  passing  hour  niay  give 
the  lie  to  his  theory  ere  it  is  dty  upon  the  papef;  and,  should  he 
venture  at  plisphecy,  he  will  do  well  previously  to  insure  the  gift  of 
insj>iratibb.  Of  the  quantity  of  his  materials,  the  Annalist  has  in- 
deed little  reason  to  complain ;  but,  in  value,  they  aire  far  inferior 
to  those  of  the  Historian.  Authentic  documents  and  original  slate 
papers,  can  only  bd  recovered  after  the  lapse  of  generations,  and 
their  place  isljtit  poorly  supplied  by  contemporaneoasrep6rts,fouhd- 
ed  go  frequeiilly  on  wilful  falsehood;  or  popular  exaggeration.  The 
superslbiindaUce  of  such  ephemeral  and  apocryphal  materials  en-* 
creases  the  difficulties  arising  from  contradictory  authorities,  and 
doubles  those  peculiar  to  the  Annalidt,  from  the  shortness  of  time, 
permftted  for  selection,  collation,  and  arrangement.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  evil  stopped  here.  But,  although  the  Historian  him- 
sdf  ought  t6  beware  how  he  yields  to  the  seduction  of  theory,  or  of 
prejudice,  the  danger  frtfrn  such  prepossessions  is  enhanced  in  a  more 
formidiable  d^g^ee  to  him,  whose  narrative  comprehends  only  the 
parsing  evetits  of  his  own  times.  The  jirejudices  of  the  former  are 
those  of  a  solitary  student,  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  either  the 
counsel  of  friends,  or  the  voice  of  candid  criticism,  may  enable  him 
to  correct.  But  the  contagion  of  party  feeling  is  not  confined  to* 
the  Annalist's  own  mind  ;  it  is  above,  about,  and  around  him ;  he? 
Ireathes  id  an  infected  atmosphere;  and  is  strehgthehed  in  bis  et- 
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rors^  scarcely  more  by  the  factious  applause  of  his  friends^  than  by 
the  no  less  ractious  obposition  of  his  adversaries. 

Yet  these  various  disadvantages,  though  formidable,  are  not  in** 
superable ;  they  may  be  lessened,  if  not  totally  overcome.  Sedulous 
attention,  and  the  assistance  of  judicious  and  well-informed  friends,- 
may  enable  the  Annalist  to  sift  his  materials,  and  to  digest  them 
^  in  an  order,  which,  though  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  exhibit  the 
philosophy  of  history,  ma^  present,  io  a  connected  and  systematized* 
narrative,  those  facts,  which  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  insu* 
lated  and  individual  irregularity*  The  advantage  of  such  contem- 
poraneous history  will  be  reacfily  appreciated,  when '  we  attempt, 
without  its  assistance,  to  recall  to  memory  the  events  of  our  own  time* 
Such  and  so  rapid  has  been  Iheir  transition,  and  so  frequentlv  have 
tiie  important  news  of  yesterday  been  lost  and  merged  in  the  yet 
more  momentous  intelhgence  of  to-day,  that  theconrased,  dark,  and 
indistinct  impression  is  as  shapeless  as  the  cloud  that  has  drifted  to 
leeward  after  discharging  its  thunders.  To  this  may  be  added,  that, 
from  the  abrupt  mode  in  which  intelligence  is  communicated 
through  the  channels  of  gazettes  and  newspapers,  it  is  often  diffi« 
cult,  or  impossible,  to  trace  events  to  their  operating  causes.  The 
Historical  part  of  The  Register  will  at  once  have  the  advantage 
of  recalling  the  etents  of  the  past  year  to  the  memory,  and  of  tra^ 
cing  their  progress,  bearings,  and  dependencies*  No  efforts  shall 
be  spared  to  procure  the  most  enlightened  and  authentic  intelll- 
gepce  concerning  occurrences  of  importance,  both  Foreign  and 
Domestic ;  nor  would  the  Editors  intrude  themselves  upon  such  a 
task,  were  they  qot  confident  of  possessing  sources  of  information 
not  generally  accessible  to  the  Public*  Io  narrating  public  strug<* 
gles,  and  particularly  those  of  a  domestic  nature,  they  feel  equally 
the  delicacy  and  the  importance  of  their  duty.  To  assert  that  they 
are  capable  of  reviewing  and  relating  the  debates  of  two  conten<l- 
ing  parties,  each  claiming  the  praise  of  unbiassed  rectitude  of  in- 
tention, and  boasting  the  distinction  of  the  most  splendid  mental 
endowments,  with  mmds  uninfluenced  by  the  arguments  of  either, 
would  be  the  extremity  of  presumption;  since  it  would  be  assuming 
to  themselves  the  power  of  observing  a  eolden  mean,  while  the 
ablest  and  most  enlightened  of  the  kingdom  were  swerving  into 
extremes.  But,  if  to  ground  their  political  creed,  not  upon  party, 
but  upon  principle  ;  if  to  be  absolutely  and  utterly  unconnected 
with  any  political  persons,  in  power  or  in  oppositicm ;  if  to  be  alike 
without  hope  and  without  fear,  beneath  flattery,  and  far  above 
threats  ; — if  these  can  give  a  claim  to  independence,  the  Editors 
may  assert  it  with  confidence  and  with  truth.  They  therefore  trust, 
that  the  annals  which  they  essay  to  compile,  may  be  found  useful 
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materials  for  fiitare  hUtoiy,  if  themselves  diall  not  be  thought 
worthy  of  aspiriag  to  that  distiagoi&hed  name.  And  if^  as  must 
happen  after  their  best  efforts,  they  shall  be  occasionally  misled^ 
ftitnre  writers  may  learn  from  their  errors  the  '^  form  and  pressure" 
of  the  time  in  wmch  they  li?ed,  and  observe,  with  advantage^  bow 
differently  the  same  events  affect  the  contemporary  writer,  and 
those  who  are  removed  from  the  misrepresentations  and  prejudices 
of  the  period  in  which  they  have  passed. 

II.  As  an  APPENDIX  to  the  History  will  be  offered  an  ample 
COLLECTION  OF  THE  STATE  PAPEKS  of  the  year.  The  use 
of  these  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  care  will  be  taken,  by  compa- 
ring the  translations  with  the  originals,  to  give  Foreign  Documents 
in  a  more  correct  state  than  that  in  which  they  are  usually  offered 
to  the  British  Public. 

IIL  CHRONICLE  OF  REMARKABLE  EVENTS.  This  is 
intended  to  comprehend  such  incidents,  as  either  form  no  part  of 
the  ^neral  history  of  the  year^  or  are  only  slighUy  touched  upon. 
It  will  naturally  contain — 

1.  Proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  remarkable  cases  in 
England,  Scotland,  And  Ireland. 

£•  Casualties^  and  Remarkable  Occurrences,  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic. 

3.  Promotioi^s,  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths. 

4.  BIOGRAPHYof  Remarkable  and  Eminent  Persons.  If  the 
^itors  are  able  to  render  their  publication  valuable  in  other  re- 
spects, they  have  little  fear  that  this  Branch  will  be  enlarged  at 
least,  if  not  altogether  supplied,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
those  who  seek  a  respectable  place  of  deposit  for  the  commemora- 
tion of  departed  genius  and  worth. 

IV.  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  foreign  and  domestic.  It 
has  been  common  for  works  of  this  kind  to  contain  a  Review  of 
new  publications.  But  it  appears  to  the  Editors,  that,  from  the 
limited  space  which  could  be  assigned  to  such  a  Review  in  their 
volume^it  would  be  in  every  point  unsatisfactorv,  even  if  that  high 
deparlmaU  of  literature  were  not  already  in  the  hands  of  others, 
whose  acknowledged  abilities  stand  pledged  to  its  fulfilment.  But 
a  historicid  account  of  the  state  of  learning,  which,  without  pre- 
tending to  analyze  popular  works,  or  make  extracts  from  them,  only 
professes  to  point  out  the  extent  and  the  causes  of  their  popularitv ; 
to  trace  how  far  they  have  been  dictated  by  the  taste  of  the  public, 
or  have  given  it  a  new  impulse ;  and,  to  give  a  general  and  syste- 
matic view  of  contemporary  literature; — this  is  still  a  desideratum* 
yet  cannot  be  alleged  to  interfere  with  the  labours  of  periodical 
criticism  In  this  view  of  the  publications  of  the  period,  the  usual  rule 
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6f  criticism  18  hWefefd  m  iomeifcg^ie  reverdi^d ;  becans^^  imteiiiof  ieit« 
qninng  bow  far  they  defierv^  ^Ucce^^  it  te  intended  to  ascerl^in/ 
how  fitt  i)opularity,  acfbaBy  obta{nedyi^grofmded^fi]iK)V  real  meril^ 
or  Dpoti  adr^l3€knis  circomstanfc^s.  In  shtfttj,  it  is  desiooed  to^ 
j^redent  a  vitw  rather  of  the  >tat^  ot  pti^lk^  tks^,  ik&n  of  tbe  indi*' 
ttdtia!  Works  by  which  it  has  Ween  influi^C^^  or  s^rdcDed.  Gene- 
tal,  however,  asf  such  a  repbrt  pWypos^sftO'be,  ilf  must  neces^i^j^kk 
chde  some  account  of  those  wof  kid  whieh  ha^re  gmned  a  more  thate 
comirion  share  of  popularity,  as  well  ^"i  ot  the  pienbdicai  critidifem 
which  has  foi'  its  professed  object  the  just!  dii^ctibn  of  public  taste. 

V.  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE.  A  dtflficult  but  most  iTn|>6rt- 
^nt  object  iii  the  plan,  is  to  trace  the  amtaualadvauiei^B'of  Seien^e. 
J?htlosophical discovery  is  by  its  n^tu/e  progressive;  niewerb^ects 
rise  in  endless  succession  ;  the  circle  of  the  hotizon  swells'  on  thB 
view;  j^nd  th&t  perfection  which  admits  continual  appi'aach  is  the 
term  of  all  human  attainments.  Sbienc^  presents  two  gfelnd  divi*- 
sions-^the  Mathematical,  and  the  Physical.  M athemaliic^,  after' 
so  many  ages  of  successfiil  culture,  may  be  pnesumed'  to  haye>  at 
length,  reached  their  maturity.  They  still  contiritte,  ind'eed',  to  ad- 
vapx^;  but  their  progress  is  not  marked  by  those  corruscatioiii 
which  dJBizzle  the  incurious  spectator.  Much,  however,  is  yel  want- 
ing in  the  beauty  and  adaptation  of  the  materials,  to  complete  the 
symmetry  of  that  vast  creation  6f  gienius. — The  scattered  acquisi-- 
tions,  whether  calculated  to  enlarge  the  stru^tute,  or  t6  ioAprbve  its 
simplicit;^  and  elegance,  shall  be  notii*ed  with  peboliar  saifeisfii«tion; 

The  science  of  Physics  forms  the  peculiar  boast  of  modern  .titn^. 
G'uided  by  the  light  of  experiment,  itha^  made  tbe  mdst  astonishn 
ing  advances,  and  continues  to  move  fbrwotd  with  accumulated 
force.  Wherever  it  has  received  the  aid  of  Geometry,  its  progress 
has  been  aolid  and  complete.  Astrohomy,  founded  da  -observation, 
combined  with  mathematical  research,  is  jdstly  regarded  as-'  the 
hiost  perfect  and  sublime  of  all  the* sciences.  It  bi»  acqdiredes^ 
sential  improvements,  even  in  oiir  own  times;  and  the  more  recoil* 
dite  laws  of  the  universe,  which  the  revolution  of  a^awjU  coiifimt> 
have  been  disclosed,  by  the  skilful  application  of  the  higher  analysis^ 
These  abstruse  deductions  will,  no  doubt,  be  graduaUy  simplified 
and  extended.  But  the  kindred' sciences  of  Navigation  and  Gcb^ 
graphy  promise  more  rapid  improvement.  Discoveries  vAxs&t  keep 
pace  with  that  spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise  which  dii^Bgoishea 
the  present  period, — when  intellig^t  travellers  penetrate  the  re* 
inotest  countries, — and  ships,  in  tJie  purstit  ot  ^emes,  either  of 
war  or  commerce,  cover  the  fkfce  of  the  ocean. 

Natural  philosophy,  in  all  its  branches,  acquires  suci^ssiye  itn- 
provements.  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics  have  already* attained  a 
certain  degree  of  stability.    But  Hydraulics,  notwithstanding  the 
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partial  asmtance  it  ha^  deriT^d  froia  Geometry,  is  yet  ift  a  viAy 
imperfect  state*  Within  these  few  yeafg»  haweveti  Uie  investig»* 
tions  have  been  resumed  with  better  effect;  and  the  iiliprovenieBts 
which  this  usefcil  branch  of  science  i^  destined  to  rieceivey  may  be 
antictptated  with  confidence* 

Those  parts  of  Physics  whteh  have  not  yet  formed  ap  union  witb 
mathematical  science^  are  to  be  considered  as  still  in  tiieir  infancy^ 
and  therefore  promising  a  plentifyl  harvest  of  discovery.  Magne** 
tism  afibrds  curious  and  ititeresting  res^tits;  but  filectrioity  exhi«» 
bits  the  most  brilliant  and  surprising  combiriations  3  And  these  pO'* 
pvlar  sciences^  inviting  a  greater  oumber  of  iitquirersi  and  as  yefc 
demanding  no  severe  stndy^  and  little  reach  of  thoilghfty  are  prapor-< 
tions^ly  enriched  with  new  facta.  Galvanism^  which  so  elosety  ftUiea 
with  Electricity^  baa  very  recently  given  occasion  to  aome  di^cove-* 
rtes  of  tite  most  unexpected  and  striking  kind.  Chemistry,  for  the 
came  reason,  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  adiraacement.  Natm-al  History 
oontinii€S  to  be  enkivated  with  ardour  and  success.  Minersdogy,  iit 
particular,  has,  withis  these  few  years,  acquired  cbnsisteacy,  and 
received  procttgious  improvements.  Even  Geology,  which  pre- 
tend%  fM>m  such,  slender  diata,  td  explain  the  formation  of  ouif 
globe,  if  it  should  not  withdraw  the  attention  from  more  serious^ 
ocenpa^tibos,  may  at  least  amuse  its  zealous  votaries. 

The  details  respecting  the  progress  of  scieilce,  are  dispersed 
through  a  muMtade  of  works  in  various  langufiges,-r-ii>  Literary 
Jounml^,— in  the-Memoira  of  Aeadediics>-^and- in  the  Transactions' 
of  Learned  Societies.  It  shall  be  the  sedulous  endeavour  of  the 
Editors  to  collect'  those  scattensd  materials ;  to  arrange,  dispose> 

necfed  view ;  and  to  inlhse  inte«- 
dedttctiott  ;.  to  trace  out  the  vari- 
[ects  present,  and  to  o6Rer  such  re* 
)  review  of  tben^may  suggest.  In 
task,  the  Editors  are  assured  of 
who,  having  trod  the  paths  of  dis- 
on  for  philosophical  inquiry,  and- 
leir  unwearied  efforts  to  forward  a 
pect  of  such  important  benefits  to 

FINE  ARTS;  comprehending 
uid  the  Dnlma ;  in  each  of  which 
lually  to  report  new  imiM-ovements 
?  new  proiessors;  the  impression 
»ublic,  and  its  causes,  to  whatever 
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Vlf.  HISTORY  OF  THE  USEFUL  ARTS.    In  giving  an  de- 
count  of  the  application  of  science  to  the  'Arts  of  Life,  the  Editors 
are  suflSciently  conscious  of  the  impbrtance  and  difficultj  of  their' 
task.    The  varioas  machines  and  processes^  perpetually  obtruded 
on  our  notice^  are  not  unfrequently  the  copies  of  useless  and  for-* 
gotten  inventions ;  and,  even  when  distinguished  by  novel^or  ge- 
nius^ they  are  seldom  intdligible  to  the  general  reader.    The  sto*- 
died  obscurity  and  conciseness  of  the  patentee^  and  the  inability 
of  illiterate  mechanics  to  communicate  their  sentiments  and  plans, 
otherwise  than  in  the  dark  and  technical  phraseology  of  their  pro- 
fession, have  rendered  uninteresting  a  branch  of  science,  which  has 
tiie  most  immediate  influence  on  the  happiness  and  advancement 
of  our  species.    In  detailing,  therefore,  the  annual  progress  of  the 
Useful  Arts,  the  Editors  will  select  from  the  shapeless  mass  which 
has  accumulated  during  the  year,  and  will  describe  only  those  ma- 
chines which  are  ingenious  and  useful,  and  those  processes  in  A- 
griculture  and  Manufactures  which  have  received  the  sanction  of 
observation  and  experiment.   By  thus  concentrating  the  loose  ma- 
terials which  are  dispersed  through  the  pages  of  periodical  works, 
and  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  Original  Communications  from  the 
Inventors  themselves,  many  valuable  discoveries  may  be  rescued 
from  oblivion,  while  the  ingenious  and  unfriended  artist  is  honour- 
ed with  the  reward  of  national  gratitude 

VIII,  HISTORY  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE,  or  Progress  of  Me^ 
teorology.    The  present  imperfect  state  of  Meteorological  Science 
will  render  this  department  of  our  Work  peculiarly  interesting  and 
useful.   A  judicious  collection  of  atmospherical  phenomena,  is  the 
sole  foundation  for  a  sober  and  lasting  theory,  and  can  only  be  ob* 
tained  from  the  enthusiasm  and  diligence  of  ingenious  observers* 
By  marking,  therefore,  the  density,  temperature,  and  humidity  of 
our  atmosphere; — by  noting  the  variations  of  the  tides,  the  temn. 
peraturc  of  springs,  and  the  rorce  and  direction  of  the  winds ; — by- 
recording  the  more  brilliant  and  terri6c  changes  among  the  ele- 
ments, which  issue  in  the  thunderbolt  and  me  meteor ;— by  re- 
cording these  and  other  aerial  phenomena,  we  may  expect  a  rich 
harvest  of  discovery,  and  contribute  to  give  form  and  stability  to 
an  infant  science. 

IX.  COMMERCIAL,  FINANCIAL,  AND  STATISTICAL 
TABLES ;  comprehending  Prices  of  Stocks,  Grain,  and  general 
Merchandise.  Concerning  these  articles,  the  Editors  can  only 
promise  their  utmost  endeavours  to  rend^  them  at  once  accurate 
and  comprehensive* 
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^ate  of  Affairs  in  England,     Unpopularity  of  the  last  Ministry^  and  iifi 

'  causes;  their  dereliction  of  principle^  and  their  mismanagement  abroad. 

Goodtohich  they  did.  The  limited  service  hiU^  and  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 

Trade,  The  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  examined.     State  qfpaiiies 

in  the  House  of  Commons* 


The  situation  of  Great  Britain,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1808,  was 
more  extraordinary  than  any  that  is 
exhibited  in  the  nistor^  of  former 
times.  After  a  war,  which,  with  the 
short  interval  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
had  continued  fifteen  years,  and,  at 
the  commencement  ofwhich  all  Eu« 
ropehadbeenleagued  with  her  against 
France,  her  last  reliance  upon  the  con- 
tinentalgovemmentshadfailed,andall 
Europe  (Sweden  alone  excepted,)  was 
so  humbled,  that  it  was  manifest  the 
few  states  which  still  preserved  a  sem- 
blance of  neutrality,  would  soon  be 
compelled  into  a  confederacy  with 
France  against  her.  The  French  mili- 
tary force,  and  the  English  navy,  two 
the  most  tremendous  powers  that  had 
ever  yet  existed,  were  opposed  to  each 
otheninthout  the  possibility  of  coming 
in  conflict  Masters,  as  the  French 
were,  of  the  continent  all  thoughts  of 


attacking  them  by  land  were  aft  an' 
end,  and  neither  th^  nor  their 
allies  dared  show  their  nag  upon  the 
sea.  We,  therefore,  could  not  in  any 
way  lessen  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
neither  could  they  subdue,  nor  jn  any 
way  weaken  us.  llie  threat  of  invasion 
had  long  been  laid  aside ;  that  it  had 
been  seriously  *  intended  by  Buona- 

Earte,  at  the  recommencement  of 
ostilities,  is  beyond  a  doubt;  but 
the  spirit  with  which  all  England 
flew  to  arms  at  the  menace,  had  ia  • 
timidated  him,  and  his  gun-rboats 
were  left  to  rot  in  the  harbour  of 
Boulogne.  Secured  against  this  bug- 
bear, by  its  confessed  abandonment^ 
by  our  fleets,  and  still  Tuore  by  our 
internal  strength,  we  were  carrying 
on  the  war,  equally  without  fear  and 
without  hope. 

The  state  of  our  home  politics  was 
not  les$  remarkable.    For.  the  first 


*  An  English  gentleman,  who  had  received  some  civilities  at  Paris,  during  the 
peace,  from  one  of  Buonaparte's  favourite  generals,  upon  taking  his  leave,  invited 
him  to  his  seat  in  England,  if  ever  he  should  visit  that  country.  Quandje  viem  en 
Anglet€rre,je  viendrai  sans  invitattoj^,  was  the  qjsp!(^t  reply. 
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time,  we  were  under  an  admbistra- 
tion  without  a  name ;  its  ostensible 
liead,  the  4uke  of  Portland,  was  a 
man  who  never  appeared  in  parlia- 
ment, and  who  was  n^ver  either 
ispoken  or  thought  flt  by  tnepublie* 
The  other  members  held  their  place, 
less  by  their  own  strength,  than  by 
the  weakness  of  their  opponents.  Of 
all  administrations,  indeed,  that  of 
*•  All  the  Talents,"  as  it  was  denomi- 
nated, had  been  the  most  unpopular. 
The  two  parties  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed had  been  for  many  years  enga- 
ged, not  merely  in  opposition,  but  in 
absolute  enmity  and  hatred  of  each 
other ;  and  their  coalescence  was  like 
the  coipbination  of  two  chemical  sub- 
stances, each  having  a  distinct  cha- 
racter of  its  own,  which,  when  they 
meet,  and  are  neutralized,  is  lost  in 
both.  The  Grenville  party  suffered 
least  by  this  union ;  for  it  had  less  to 
lose,  and  had  made  the  fewest  con- 
cessions of  principle.  The  peace  of 
Aliens  had  jilaced  the  tdents  of 
Lord  Grenville  in  a  stronger  light 
than  they  had  ever  before  been  seen 
in :  the  same  prophetic  foresight 
which  Mr  Fox  had  displayed  when 
the  first  unhappy  war  was  under- 
taken, he  had  manifested  at  its  fal- 
lacious termination,  and  that  too 
with  a  feeling  of  national  honour 
which  all  his  opponents  seemed  in 
«ome  degree  to  have  laid  aside.  In 
another  point,  also,  his  character 
stood  higher  than  that  of  Mr  Pitt ; 
for,  both  of  them  equally  favouring 
and  being  equally  pledged  to  the 
measure  of  Catholic  Em^icipation, 
he  had  refused  to  abandon  that  mea- 
sure as'  the  means  of  coming  into 
pbwer,  when  Mr  Pitt  thought  pro- 
per to  concede  it  Lord  Grenville, 
therefore,  on  hifl.re-entering  into  ad- 
ministration, was  looked  to  with  con- 
fidence,  by  those  who  expected  great 


benefits  to  result  from  this  Emanci* 
pation,  as  it  was  pompously  termed ; 
by  the  remains  of  that  once  numerous 
portion  of  the  people,  who,  havingfor* 
merly  been  duped  by  the  Anti-Jaco- 
bin alarmists,  regar^d  fibe  old  mino- 
rity as  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
of  their  country,  and  relied  upon  him, 
as  their  security  against  them ;  and  by 
that  wiser  class,  who,  however  they 
had  differed  concerning  the  justice  ana 
necessity  of  the  last  war,  were  con- 
vinced that  the  present  was  imavoid- 
able ;  and  that  England  had  no  other 
danger  to  apprehend,  than  that  of  be- 
ing entrapped  into  a  deceitful  peace* 
To  the  Catholics,  and  to  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  so  long  as 
war  was  essential  to  the  safety  and 
honour  of  the  nation,  Lord  Gren- 
ville and  his  friends  were  pledged ; 
to  these  points,^  and  to  these  only. 
With  the  Foxites  it  was  otherwise : 
their  leader  was  bound,  as  strongly 
as  professions  could  bind  him,  tQ 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act ; 
and,  with  the  same  reason,  a  refonn 
in  the  representation  of  die  people 
was  expected  from  Lord  Howick.  It. 
was  expected,  and  justly  expected^ 
from  these  statesmen,  now  they  were 
in  power,  that  each  should  effect 
the  measure' which  he  had  so  often 
and  so  strenuously  brought  forward 
when  in  opposition;  and  from  the 
whole  party,  the  removal,  or,  at  least, 
the  modification,  of  the  income-tax 
was  looked  for,  which  they  had  for^ 
niierly  resisted  as  so  inquisitorial  in 
its  principle,  so  iniquitous  in  its  pro- 
portions, and  so  -  oppressive  in  its 
operation.  The  promises  of  nieiji  in 
place  have  long  been  considered  as 
provierbially  worthless;  the  profes- 
sions of  those  who  are  out  oi  place 
^e  Qo  bet^r.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mr  Pitt,  tiie  government  fell,  as  it 
were  by  inheritance^  to  his  opponents* 
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Tlte  anecure  which  he  had  vacatedy 
wa«  secured  by  one  of  his  colleagues, 
ahd  then,  wi&out  a  struggle,  they 
yielded  to  the  influence  and  reputa- 
tion of  their  successors. 

Lord  Castlereagh  told  them  they 
had  succeeded  to  a  bed  of  roses  ;  a 
phrase  which  became  for  a  time, 
from  its  ridiculous  inapplicability,  a 
bye-word  among  the  people.  Great, 
however,  as  were  the  difficulties  of  the 
times,  tte  uniform  ill  success  of  their 
measures  was  to  be  attributed  at  least 
as  much  to  misconduct,  as  to  mis- 
hap. It  was  apprehended  that  the 
French  would  again  seize  upon  E- 
g3rpt,  and  taJce  to  themselves  the 
whole  of  the  Levant ;  the  Egyptians, 
.weary  of  the  ignorant  tyrants  who 
degraded  them,  longed  to  be  agam 
under  the  dominion  of  a  more  en- 
lightened power;  they  had  succes- 
sively experienced  the  eflfect  of  French 
and  of  British  protection,  and  deci- 
dedly preferred  the  latter :  the  com- 
mon cry  was,  "  English  if  we  can, 
but  hats  at  any  rate."  When  it  was 
determined  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  obtaining  possession  of  this  im- 
portant country,  and  information  was 
required  concerning  the  force  that 
would  be  requisite,  it  was  replied, 
that  five  thousand  men  might  secure 
Alexandria ;  but,  if  it  was  meant  to 
take  Egypt,  twenty  thousand  would 
then  be  wanted.  Five  thousand  were 
sent ;  they  attempted  to  do  that  for  * 
which  twenty  were  necessanr,  and 
the  consequences  were  equmly  dis- 
graceful and  disastrous.  At  the  same 
time,  an  expedition  was  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople to  overawe  the  Porte ; 
and  there  also,  from  causes  which 
have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  we  retreated  with  shame, 
our  fleet  narrowly  escaping  from  the 
enormous  stone-balls  of  the  Turkish 
artillery*    But  the  heaviest  loss,  aii4 


the  deepest  dishonour,  which  the  Bri- 
tish arms  sustained,  was  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  That  city  having  been  surori- 
sed  without  the  knowledge,  and  a- 
gainst  the  wishes  of  government,  the 
ministry,  in  condescension  to  a  popu* 
lar  cry,  consented  to  carry  on  plans  of 
conquest,  which,  in  their  own  bettef 
judgment,  they  disapproved;  and,  in- 
stead of  estabMiing  an  independent 
government  in  those  colonies,  for 
which  the  opportunity  was  so  favour- 
able, began  to  dream  of  subduing 
South  Aumerica ;  th6y  sent  out  Ge- 
neral Whitelocke,  and,  by  his  gross  in* 
capacity,  several  hundred  brave  men 
were  destroyed,  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  reduced  to  an  i^ominious  ca^ 
pitulation.  Every  mmistry  will  b0 
judged  of  by  its  contemporaries  ac- 
cording to  the  success  of  its  mea- 
sures ;  nor  is  the  criterion  altogether 
false :  for,  thot^h  wise  measures  may 
perhaps  fail,  it  is  impossible  that  fool- 
ish ones  should  prosper.  Neither  was 
it  sufficient  in  these  instances  to  shift 
the  blame  from  administration  to  its 
agents,  and  complain  that  they  had 
been  unfortunate  in  their  transac- 
tionis  abroad:  in  such  cases,  unfor- 
tunate is  but  another  word  for  un- 
wise ;  and,  as  a  general  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  safety  of  hL  army,  so 
ought  a  minister  to  be  answerable 
for  the  capacity  of  the  ambassador  or 
commander  to  whom  he  has  intrusts 
ed  the  interests  of  the  nation^ 

They  sinned  equally  in  what  they 
attempted,  and  in  what  they  omitted 
to  attempt.  It  was  not  possible  to 
have  assisted  Prussia  at  Jena, — for 
Prussia  had  given  us  no  time  for  co- 
operation ;  and  her  king,  relying  too 
confidently  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Brandenburgh,  npon  his 
own  popularity  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, his  untried  strength,  and  the 
inherited  reputation  of  his  anniesi 
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was  fhyiAg  an  ambitious  'game,  of 
which  Hanover,  and  perh^  |Ipl* 
land,  with  an  imperial  crown,  would 
have  been  the  prize.  A  memorable 
lesson  was  afforded  to  posterity  in 
that  disastrous  battle,  when  a  single 
day  sufficed  for  the  overthrow  of  a 
power,  which  it  had  taken  a  century 
of  violent  and  iniquitous  policy  to 
build  up.  But,  with  the  Baltic  open 
to  Our  fleets,  we  niight  have  assisted 
Eussia ;  an  English  force  might  have 
relieved  Dantzic;  an  English  army 
might  have  been  present  at  Pultusk 
and  at  Eylau,  and  would  probably 
Iiave  rendered  either  of  tho?e  battles  > 
a  decisive  victory  ove;r  the  French ; 
an  English  army  .might  have  drawn 
off  part  of  tfie  strength  of  France 
from  Russia,  apd  either  by  such:  a 
diversion,  or  by  its  presenpe,  have  . 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day  at 
FriecBand.  But,  instead  of  exerting 
the  resources  of  Great  Britain  now, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  the  popular 
opinion  upon  the  continent  was  in 
our  fevour ;  when  the  writings  of  en- 
lightened men  had  succeed^  in  ex- 
citing agfupiBt  the  French  that  feeling, 
upon  whifeh,/At.  the  commencement 
of  the  w'ari  their  strength  was  found- 
ed; and  when  BuohapartCy  throw- 
ing off  the  mask,  had  manifested 
himself  to  all  Europe,  by  th^  murder 
of  Palm,  for  the  bloody  and  insolent 
tyrant  that  he  is ;  instead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  circumstances,  and 
the  ^irit  of  resistance  which  had  ari- 
sen, our  ministry  stood  aloof  from  the 
contest,  leaving  the  continental  pow- 
ers to  fight  theirown  battles,  as  if  their 
victory  was  not  to  be  our  gain»  and 
their  defeat  our  loss.  T^is  timorous 
policy  explained  what  were  the  con- 


cessicHis  which  the  GrepviBe  parQr 
had  made  to  their  colleagues;  and  the 
nation  perceived,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  the  go6d  which  either  par- 
ty might  hav^  produced  by  acting 
wholfyupon  its  own  principles,  waii 
not  to  be  expected  from  a  coalition 
which  had  pa^3rsed  both. 

The  paruamentary  conduct  of  the 
Foxites  disappointed  still  more  poig- 
nantly those  who  had  fixed  theur 
hopes  upon  them.  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation was  adjourned  till  a  more 
convenient  season;  the  dissenters 
looked  i^  vain  to  Mr.  Fox  for  the* 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act ;  and  Lord 
Howick,  so  many  years  the  foremost 
advocate  for  a  rerorm  in  the  repre- 
sentation, had  now  discoivered  that  ^ 
lyas  not  th^  general  wish  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  The  income-tax*  in- 
stead of  b^io^  more  equally  propor- 
tioned, was  doubled;  ana  the  full; 
impost  of  ten  per  cent.,  which  Mr 
Pitt,  with  sufficient  rigour,  had  made 
commence  with  incomes  of  two  hun- 
dred a-year,  was  levied  upon  those 
of  one.  Cruel  and  iniquitous  as  this, 
tax  was  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
most  oppressive  towliich  a  firee  peo- 
ple has  eiver  submitted,  it  was  made  as 
vexatious  as  possible,  by  compelling 
those  persons,  whose  little  incomes 
were  below  the  standard  of  taxation, 
to  pay  their  full  proportion,  which 
they  were  afterwards  to  recover  by 
producing  proper  testimonials ;  tlius. 
subjecting  them  to  certain  trouble, 
probable  inconvenience^  and  not  un- 
likelj^  loss,  from  their  ignorance  how 
to  apply  for  restitution,  and  the  dif- 
ficufty  and  expence  of  taking  a  jour- 
ney to  obtain  it.*  Such,  indeed,, 
were  the  first  proceedings  of  tliis 


*  The  extension  of  this  impost  to  this  most  burthensoiQc  d^ee,  obtained  for. 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  by  whom  it  was  brought  forward,  the  name  of  the  Rehoboam. 
of  Taxation,  because  his  little  finger  was  heavier  than  his  predecessor's  loins. 
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^arty,  when  in  possession  of  thai 
power  which  had  been  for  so  many 
years  the  object  of  their  wishes,  that 
the  sorrow  and  humiliation  with 
which  they  filled  those  persons  who 
had  hoped  for  better  things,  could 
only  be  equalled  by  the  pleasure  of 
their  enemies,  and  the  astonishment 
of  all  men.  Every  debate  afforded 
^me  ^sh  instance  of  pliability ;  old 
doctrines  were  recanted,  new  ones, 
which  were  utterly  incompatible,  ad- 
vanced; and  language,  which  had 
formerly  been  used  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  popularity,  was  explain- 
ed away,  till  no  meaning  was  left 
which  could  either  have  flattered  the 
mob,  oi;  offended  the  most  submis- 
sive devotee  of  the  crown;  "  What 
shall  we  hear  unsaid  to-night?"  was 
the  triumphant  sneer  with  which  the 
New  Opposition  used  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  the  gene- 
ral question  was, — If  these  be  the 
principles  of  the  Foxites,  what  is  it 
that  has  kept  them  out  of  place  till 
now?  To  these  causes  of  general 
disgust,  (for,  except  the  mere  hang- 
ers-on of  the  party,  ail  persons  were 
disgusted,  those  whose  opinions  were 
taken  up,  and  those  whose  opinions 
were  cast  off,  alike,!  other  circum- 
stances are  to  be  adaed,  which  were 
even  more  offensive  to  the  public 
feeling,  .  Never  before  had  so  total 
a  displacement  been  made  in  the  of- 
fices of  state ;  hitherto  such  changes, 
had  been  confined  to  those  .great 
places  which  are  the  stakes  for  which 
the  game  of  politics  is  played :  the 
devolution  extended  farther  now,  and 
men,  too  humble,  it  might  have  beeti 
thought,  to  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  any  party,  and  who  regarded 
themselves,  and  were  regarded,  as 
possessing  alife-hold  property  m  their 
Respective  situations,  were  ejected  to 
ttiake  roomfor  a  set  of  hungry  par* 


tlzanis.  The  facetious  complaint  of 
the  leader  of  the  party,  that  they  lay 
three  in  a  bed,  got  abroad';  and  the 
people  of  England  sorrowfully  re- 
membered the  old  fable  of  the  Fox 
and  the  Flies. 

Nevertheless^  this  miriistiy,  deplo- 
rably as  it  disappointed  the  nation  in 
other  respects,  has  the  merit  of  ha- 
ving effected  the  two  most  important 
and  beneficial  measures  of  the  pre- 
sent reign.  Mr  Windham's  Anny 
Bill  is  the  one.  By  this,  the  country 
was  relieved  from  the  mode  of  rai- 
sing the  militia  by  ballot,  a  method 
in  every  respect  the  worst  that  could 
be  devised;  operating  upon  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  substitutes,  as  a 
tax  by  lottery ;  upon  the  poor,  as  ab- 
solute compulsion ;  and  impeding  the 
regular  recruiting  service,  by  tend- 
ing inevitably  to  raise  the  price  of 
men.  No  law  was  ever  yet  so  bene- 
fieial  to  the  whole  peasantir,  and 
poor  of  England,  as  that  which  de^ 
livered  them  fi*om  this  great  and 
heavy  evil.  That  part  of  the  bill, 
which  substitutes  service  during  a 
limited  term  of  years,  for  that  inde- 
finite and  hopeless  bondage  to  which 
our  soldiery  had  hitherto  been'  doom- 
ed, had  long  been  called  for  by  en- 
lightened men ;  its  consequences,  if 
left  to  their  natural  operation,  will, 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  fill 
our  towns',  villages,  and  hamlets,  with 
men,  who,  having  employed  the'  rest- 
less activity  of  youth  in  seeing  the 
world,  and  retired,  when  that  rest- 
lessness is  abated,  to  calmer  occu- 
pations, will  at  all  tinies  be  ready  for 
the  effectual  defence  of  their  coun- 
try ;  ahd  will,  by  their  stories  of  what 
they  h^veseeti,  excite  the  rising  ge- 
neration to  follow  the^  same  course. 
The  crimp,  and  the  hardly  less  nefa- 
rious practices  of  the  recruiting  Ser- 
jeant, may  thus  be  dispensed  with; 
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and  a  soldier's  life,  into  which,  under 
the  old  system^  the  criminal  was  for- 
ced, the  innocent  inveigled,  and  on- 
ly the  dissolute  and  desperate  volun- 
tarily entered,  would  become  the  de- 
liberate, and  not  imprudent  choice, 
of  young  mechanics  and  peasants; 
80  mat,  once  to  have  served,  would 
almost  be  regarded  as  a  regular  part 
of  their  way  of  life.  As  this  bill  re- 
moved one  reproach  from  our  army, 
so  also  was  it  regarded  as  a  pledge 
that  other  disgraceful  parts  of  our 
military  system  would  be  done  away, 
whenever  the  power  of  the  ministry 
should  be  commensurate  to  the  dis- 
position which  they  indicated.  It 
was  hoped  that  corporal  punishment 
would  be  exchanged  for  some  wiser 
and  humaner  means  of  amendment, 
and  that  a  method  would  be  devised 
of  assimilating  martial  law  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  of  justice. 
The  abolition  of  the  African  slave- 
trade  was  their  other  redeeming  act ; 
an  act  of  more  certain,  unmingled, 
permanent,  and  extensive  good,  than 
It  ever  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
prince,  potentate,  statesman,  or  go- 
vernment to  efiect.  Thomas  ClfiSk- 
son  is  the  man,  whom  this  age,  and 
all  succeeding  ages,  are  bound  to' 
bless  and  reverence,  as  the  main  cause 
and  mover  of  this  abolishment,  im- 
der  that  Almighty  Father  who  in- 
sj^ired  and  strengthened  him.  With 
hun  the  work  began ;  it  was  carried 
on  by  the  unabatmg  zeal  of  MrWil- 
berforce,  and  that  excellent  body  of 
Christians,  the  Quakers ;  Mr  Fox,  as 
if  foreseeing  how  soon  his  days  were 
to  be  summed  up,  pledged  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  one  of  his  last  mea- 
sures, to  accomplish  it ;  and  the  ho- 
nour of  carrying  it  into  effect  was 
reserved  for  Lord  Grenville,  who, 
from  the  time  that  the  question  was 
£rst  agitated,  had  zealously  and  sin- 


cerely espoused  the  cause  of  himtai* 
nity,  and  who  has  oftentimes  said  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  when  the  tri- 
umphant result  was  not  to  be  fore- 
seen, that,  come  death  when  it 
would,  the  remembrance  of  the  par^ 
which  he  had  taken,  would  be  his 
consolation.  The  royal  assent  to  the 
abolition  was  not  obtained  till  imme- 
diately before  his  dismissal  from  pow- 
er; otherwise,  it  was  his  intentioij 
to  have  appointed  a  day  cS  general 
thanksgiving  throughout  the  British 
dominions.  It  was,  indeed,  an  event 
worthy  of  being  celebrated  thus  so- 
lemnly ;  and  the  day  whereon  it  was 
completed,  should  have  been  set 
apart  for  commemoration  of  joyful 
piety  for  evermore. 

l^e  late  ministry  are  entitled  to 
the  more  praise  for  these  redeeming 
measures,  inasmuch  as  they  had  to 
contend  for  both  against  the  greatest 
and  most  formidable  influence.  In 
fact,  neither  all  their  political  errors, 
nor  their  political  sin^  occasicmed 
them  such  powerful  enemies,and  they 
were  hatea  most  for  the  good  which 
they  had  done.  The  army  bill  was 
an  experiment,  an  innovation ;  things 
moreiumoyingto  the  sons  of  darkness^ 
than  dajNlight  to  the  birds  of  night. 
The  abolition  provoked  the  despe- 
rate hatred  of  all  those  whose  inte- 
rests were  involved  in  the  trade  of 
man-stealing ;  a  body  of  men,  who, 
during  the  long  struggle  between 
good  and  evil,  which  Clarkson  had 
occasioned,  availed  themselves  of- 
tentimes of  means  hardly  less  infa- 
mous than  the  cause  which  they  de- 
fended. Accordingly,  when  ^e 
change  of  ministry  rendered  a  new 
parliament  necessary,  no  other  place 
m  England  was  di^raced  by  such 
riots  as  Liverpool.  Their  late  mem- 
ber, Mr  Roscoe,  was  not  less  vfi* 
markable  for  his  private  virtues,  than 
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tmineiit  throu^out  iall  Europe  for 
his  litecaiy  productions.  Bom  a- 
mong  them,  and  living  amon^  them» 
tiysy  who  differed  from  hkn  tfie  most 
midy  in  opinion^  had  hitherto  re- 
spected his  high  and  spotless  cha- 
racter; yety  on  his  re-appearance  as 
a  csuidi(hite,  ruffians  Were  posted  to 
attack  him ;  the  horse  of  one  of  his 
fiiends  was  stabbed,  and  a  young 
man  killed;  so  that,  to  prevent  far- 
ther ev^Sy  he  withdrew  nrom  a  con- 
test which  was  carrie4  on  against  him 
by  force  of  arms* 

The  question  upon  whidi  this  mi- 
nistry ventured  to  ^y  then:  strength 
with  die  king,  and  in  which  they 
were  compelled  to  yield  not  only  the 
measure  in  dispute,  but  their  autho- 
rity also,  increased  the  load  of  unpo- 
pularity under  which  they  laboured. 
After  Uie  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
ject of  Catholic  Emancipation  had 
previously  been  waived,  they  lost 
more  credit  now  by  the  want  of  sa- 
gacity which  was  betrayed  in  thus 
bringing  it  forward,  than  the^  gain- 
ed by  their  adhering  to  the  prmciple, 
even  amonff  those  who  favoured  it. 
But  they  who  favoured  this  Emanci- 
pation, as  it  is  absurdly  ai^d  wisely 
denominated,  (for  the  word  implies 
a  previous  state  of  bondage,)  were 
chiefly  of  two  descriptions; — ^Dis- 
senters, who  consider  a  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act  as  its  necessary  conse- 
quence; and  men,  whose  readiness 
to  tolerate  any  S3rstem,  proceeds  from 
their  indifference  to  all.  A  third 
class  may  be  added, — those  who, 
Imowing  the  truth,  and  loving  it 
nncerdy  and  ardently,  believe  that 
pure  reugion  may  grant  safely  to  all 
mrms  of  error,  that  perfect  Vberty 


which  is  all  that  it  requires  for  it- 
self; but  these  persons  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  not  those  whose 
voice  is  heard  abroad.  The  majority 
of  the  people  had  never  thought  of 
the  question,  till  an  appeal  was  made 
to  them  concerning  it  by  a  general 
election ;  but  thev  knew  that  pope- 
ry was  a  bad  thing,  against  which 
their  fathers  had  borne  testimony  at 
the  stake,  which  had  been  subdued 
with  great  difficulty,  and  which,'  for 
two  centuries,  had  been  considered 
as  perilous  to  the.  state ;  this  they 
knew,  and  their  natural  conclusion 
was,  that  it  could  not  be  right  now 
to  encourage,  what  it  had  so  long 
been  our  object  to  destroy. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure 
were  of  two  classes;  the  furst  and 
loudest  were  a  base  crew,  the  hired 
retainers  of  party,  and  the  noisy 
hunters  after  prererment.  Their  cry 
was,  "  The  cnurch  is  in  danger  ;'* 
they  represented  the  fallen  ministers 
as  enemies  to  it,  and  their  clamours 
wer^  dishonourably  and  dangerously 
fomented  by  some  of  those  who  came 
into  power  upon  the  dismissal  of  their 
rivals.   Others  reasoned  thus : — The 

Eroposed  Emancipation  would  beuse- 
>ss  at  all  times,  and  dangerous  at 
present ;  dangerous,  because  its  im- 
mediate effect  would  be  to  introduces 
Irish  priests  into  our  army  and  na- 
vy ;  men  acting  under  orders  from  a 
church  which  Buonaparte  has  osten- 
tatiously restored,  and  which  he  will 
use  in  whatever  manner  his  policy 
may  require; — useless,*  because  it 
will  not  satisfy  those  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  conciliate.  It  is  not  with 
such  concessions  that  popery  will  be 
contented,  nor  with  any  thing  short 


*  The  state-prisoners  in  Ireland  tdd  the  privy  coundl  this,  and  it  has  been  rep- 
eated by  £mmett  and  H^Ktsvan,  in  tb^ir  Fragments  for  History,  published  ^i 
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of  its  full  and  paramount  supremacy. 
Are,  then,  its  advocates  prepared  to 
co/icede  this  ?  and  have  they  forgot- 
ten that  they  who  are  themselves  in- 
tolerant, have  no  claim  to  toleration  ? 
and  that  intolerance  has  b^en  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  Catholic 
churchy  whenever  and  wherever  it 
has  had  power  to  act  upon  its  immu- 
table and  necessary  pnnciples  ? 

Further  it  was  urged,  the  English 
Catholics'  enjoy  full  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  as  many  indulgencies  as 
are  compatible  with  the  well-being 
of  the  Eistablished^  Church.  The  re- 
ligion qf  the  cotmtry  is  the  law  of  the 
country;  and,  to  admit  into  parlia- 
ment those  persons  whose  desire  and 
duty  it  is  to  bring  about  the  subver- 
sion of  that  religion,— to  place  them 
in^the  situation  of  law-givers,  would 
be  a  manifest  and  palpable  absurdly. 
The  rigorous  penal  statutes,  which 
their  own  desperate  measures  for- 
merly rendered  necessary  to  the 
safety  and  very  existence  of  govern- 
ment, have  been  relaxed  as  time  and 
eurcumstances  changed;  they  have 
the  free  and  public  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  the  unrestrained  use  of 
the  press.  More  could  neither  reason- 
aflly  be  asked,  nor  consistently  grant- 
ed. And,  indeed,  indulgence  was  al- 
ready carried  too  far ;  K>ry  though  it 
was  not  pretended  that  the  increase 
of  popery  was  now  likely  to  endan- 
ger the  public  weal,  there  were  in- 
stances of  its  occasioning  great  pri- 
vate distress,  which  could  not  have 
Ikippened,  if  the  old  wise  precautions 
were  enforced.  The  monks  and  nuns 
who  took  refuge  here  from  the  revo- 
lutionary troubles  in  France,  had 
been  permitted,  as  many  of  them  as 
pleased,  to  follow  their  accustomed 
way  of  life.  Common  humanity  re- 
quired this ;  but  here  toleration 
should  have  stopt.    It  should  not 


have  been  permitted  them  to  recmtt 
their  numbers  by  the  admission  of 
fresh  members,  and  thus  to  perpe* 
tuate  these  communities,  and  re-es- 
tablish monastic  institutions  in  Eng- 
land; still  less  to  wean  awa^r  prote- 
stants  from  the  established  £ath,  and 
from  their  parents'  houses,  and  in-_ 
duce  them  to  take  the  monastic  vows. 
The  experience  of  all  countries  has 
shown  that  such  institutions  are  pre- 
judicial to  the  state,  and  in  every 
way  productive  of  more  evil  than 
good ;  and,  if  it  bethought  properto 
represent  diem  as  Bedlimis,  which  the  *- 
maniacs  chuse  for  themselves,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  religious  mad- 
ness b  infectious ;  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  inoculate  for  it ;  and  that  they 
woiua  not  communicate  the  conta- 
gion, unlessthesehospitalswereready 
to  receive  the  patients* 

Let  us  not,  it  was  said,  deceive 
ourselves,  nor  imagine  that  the  cha- 
racter of  popery  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  Catholic  laity  of  England.  It  is 
to  their  priesthood  we  must  look; 
and  from  their  publications  we  shail 
find,  what  indeed  no  man  who  un- 
derstands the  system  can  have  doubt- 
ed, that  its  character  is  indelible ; 
that  it  is  stiU  the  same  bedarkened 
and  bedarkening  superstition.  Bi* 
shop  Gardiner  has  his  advocates ;  the 
tricks  of  the  continental  miracle- 
mongers  are  circulated  here  as  un- 
doubted works  of  divine  interposi- 
tion ;  and  St  Winifred  works  wonders, 
which  are  approved  and  published 
by  the  heads  of  the  Cathohc  clergy. 
Inhere  is  a  coarse^  but  scriptural  ap- 
pellation, whereby  our  fathers  were 
iVont  to  designate  the  church  of 
Rome.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  re- 
present her  as  a  decayed  gentlewo-» 
man,  venerable  for  her  years  and 
misfortunes.'  Mislbrtimes  may  id- 
deed  entitle  her  to  compasmni  but 
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to  XM>thing  mote;  nor  is  her  former 
Yocadoa  ever  to  be  forgotten,  while 
a  rag  of  the  red  petticoat  remains. 

But  it  is  for  the  sake  of*  Ireland 
that  this  emancipation  is  urged;  and 
the  state  of  Ireland,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  so  desperately  bad,  that 
any  remedy,  however  violent,  may 
justifiably  be  tried,  if  it  affords  the 
sli^test  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. Alas !  is  this  then  the  pana- 
cea, the  political  Balm  of  Gilead, 
which  is  to  remove  her  complicated 
disorders, — disorders  that  have  ari- 
sen and  grown  inveterate,  and  root- 
ed themselves,  as  it  were,  in  the  ve>y 
nature  of  that  unhappy  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  durmg  six  centuries 
of  continual  mismanagement !  Two 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Bollan- 
dists  began  that  great  collection  of 
hagiography,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  extraordinary  monument  in  ex- 
istence of  folly  and  of  fraud,  they 
protested  in  their  preface,  that  they 
could  not  vouch  for  the  lives  of  the 
Irish  saints.  What  they  admitted  at 
that  time,  is  equally  true  in  this ; — 
the  Irish  Catholics,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  still  exceed  all  others  in 
superstition.    Nor  have  they  abated 


one  jot  of  the  fierceness  of  their  itt<« 
tolerance,  since  that  never-to-be  fi>r« 
gotten  massacre  of  the  Protesteits^ 
when  six  hundred  Franciscan  fnars, 
(it  is  the  bqast  of  their  order!) 
throwing  off  their  disguise,  appeared 
in  their  own  characters,  to  assist  in 
and  direct  the  execution  of  the  in* 
femal  plot,  which  they  had  instiga- 
ted and  organized  in  secret.  Pro« 
videntially  for  Ireland,  this  disposi- 
tion  was  manifested  early  in  the  late 
rebellion,  and  it  broke  at  once  the 
strength  of  the  rebellious  union ;  for, 
when  the  Wexford  insurgents  set  ftre 
to  a  bam  which  they  had  filled  with 
Protestants,  the  dissenters  of  the 
northern  provinces,  who  were  on  the 
point  of  taking  arms,  instantly  per- 
ceived the  fate  which  awaited  (hem, 
if  the  government  were  overthrown, 
and  returned  to  their  allegiance,  hap- 
py that  they  had  discovered  their  er- 
ror in  time.  The  plea,  therefore, 
that  favour  may  now  be  shown  to  thia 
religion^'  because  its  spirit  is  amelio- 
rated, and  its  followers  more  en- 
lightened, does  not  apply  to  Ireland, 
even  if  it  were  applicable  elsewhere. 
But  concessions  and  conciliation, 
it  is  said,  are  now  become  necessary 


*  By  far  the  ablest  publication  upon  this  subject,  is  a  littl^  pamphlet,  called,  **  A. 
Sketch  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  [jast  and  present."  It  is  written  with  too  ambitioiia 
an  affectation  of  the  stvlc  of  Tacitus,  itself  a  bad  style,  but,  as  in  its  model,  the  mat- 
ter amply  atones  for  the  manner.  *'  On  the  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation,"  say^ 
the  ummown,  but  truly  liberal  and  enUghtened  writer,  "  all  men  speak  and  write^p 
but  few  candidly ;  its  supporters  and  its  opponents  are  equally  injudicious  or  unjust: 
the  reason  is,  that  the  parties  of  the  state  have  divided  the  question  between  them, 
and  contest  it,  not  for  its  sake,  but  their  own  ^it  is  the  means,  not  the  object  of 
the  war :— the  green  and  blu^  of  Ireland,  the  colour  of  the  divition,  not  the  cause. 
This  Bmmett  and  M'Neven,  liberal,  sagacious,  and  well-informed,  have  admitted; 
though  Keqgh,  Newport,  and  Parnell,  furious,  shallow,  and  bisotted,  deny  it.  How 
else  could  half  a  nation  so  pertinaciously  seek,  and  tlie  other  half  refuse,  an  almost 
empty  privi]eg;e  ?  How  else  could  it  have  happened  that  every  concession  has  pro- 
duced commotion,  and  complaint  increased  as  the  grievance  disappeared  ?  Twenty 
years  ago,  there  was  much  to  desire  and  to  refuse,  and  the  Catholic  code  was  scarce- 
ly thought  of:  there  now  remains  unconceded  nothing  in  wliich  the  people  are  con-* 
cerned,  yet  to  the  Catholic  code  are  attributed  all  our  misfortunes  !  I^he  trutli  is, 
the  parties  have  made  the  question,  not  the  questionthe  parties*" 
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to  the  safety,  perhai>s  to  the  very 
existence,  of  the  British  empire,  for 
^relyd  is  its  vuhierable  part  We 
may  innocently  tell  the  enemy  so ; 
^e  knows  it  ahready,  and  though  Bri- 
tain may  be  vulnerable  in  Ireland, 
wounds  there  would  not  be  mortaL 
Whether  emandpation  is  granted  or 
refused,  the  Catholics,  who  have  pro- 
perty, will  certainly  not  join  an  inva-  - 
der;  and  they  who  are  called  the 
Wild  Irish,  (an  appellation,  which, 
to  our  shame,  is  but  too  appropriate) 
as  certainly  will.  What  care  they 
about  seats  in  jparliament,  offices  in 
state,  or,  for  aU  which  could  possibly 
fall  to  their  share  in  this  distribution 
of  blessing,  the  privilege  of  giving 
a  vote  ?  We  have  invaded  and  con- 
quered them,  but  we  have  conferred 
no  benefits  ^  upon  them  to  atone  for 
the  evils  of  invasion  and  of  conquest ; 
after  the  lapse  of  six  centuries,  the 
remembrance  of  those  evils  is  undi- 
minished, thewounds  themselves  are, 
as  it  were,  fresh  and  sore,  and  the  de- 
sire of  vengeance  has  continually 
been  aggravated.  With  the  tenaci- 
ous memory  of  barbarous  genealo- 
gists, they  trace  back  their  descent 
nrom  the  pet^  princes  and  lords  of 
the  country,  ana  the  possessions  and 
the  power  of  their  forefathers  are 
the  impossible  objects  for  which  they 


are  ever  read^  and  eager  to  rise  in 
rebellion.  This  h€|)e,  too,  is  strength<»  - 
ened  by  a  more  stin^ling  desire.  The 
histonr  of  their  martyrs  in  the  late 
troubles,  isfaithfullypreservedamong 
them ;  diere  is  not  a  more  powerfiil, 
nor  deeper-rooted  instinct  in  the 
human  mind,  than  the  appetite  for 
just  vengeance;  and  the  vengeance 
for  which  they  are  longing  appears 
to  them  with  the  character  of  justice, 
because  they,  equally  with  their  ex- 
ponents, remember  the  cruelties 
which  they  suffered,  smd  forget  the 
provocation  tdiich  Uiey  gave.  Fo« 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  let  ui 
hope  that  these  cruelties  may  never 
be  lefi  upon  record,  lest  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  French  revolution  should 
be  .outdone,  and  Robespierre  cease, 
upon  comparison,  to  be  an  object  of 
hatred  ana  ofhorror!  But  these  things 
are  remembered  among  them,  and 
will  be  remembered,  till  the  good  we 
do  to  this  unhappy  race  shall  outweigh 
ande&cetheevilwhichwe  havedone* 
This  good  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation.  There isbut one 
remedy  for  all  mcMral^d  political  evil, 
and  that  remedy  is  knowledge ;  is  it 
to  be  produced  by  upholding  and 
encouraging  a  church,  of  which  the 
main  principle  is  ever  to  keep  its 
subjects  in  ignorance  ? 


*  "  In  seven  years,"  says  the  anonymous  author  before  quoted,  "  we  have  had 
fbur  chief  governors,  and  eight  chief  secretaries,  of  difierent  principles  and  parties, 
each  stifling  the  abortive  system  of  his  predecessor,  by  a  system  as  abortive.  In  Ab- 
bott's active  and  indefatigable  conduct  and  labour,  not  intending  only,  bulk  attempt- 
ing, putting  months  to  more  profit  than  others  years,  the  Commons  may  have  found 
their  best  speaker,  but  Ireland  lost  too  soon  her  ablest  minister.  And  Wicfcham^ 
Nepean,  Vansittart,  Long,  and  Elliott,  what  in  a  few  months  could  they  attain  of  ia-^ 
formation,  or  accomplish  of  reform  ?  With  all  their  varied  and  various  talents,  they 
were  impotent;  and  years  have  elapsed,  and  administrations  reigned,  without  any 
change  to  Ireland  but  of  years  and  administrations.  Do  we  think  either  that  local 
knowledge  is  unnecessary  to  an  Irish  niinister,  or  that  the  king  can  confer  it  as  he 
does  a  title  ?  Wavering  is  weakness;  weakness  in  Ireland  wickedness.  Leave  with 
us,  or  send  to  us,  ministers  knowing  us,  whom  we  know ;  codly  planning,  steadily 
executing;  not  a  secretary  with  every  season,  and  a  systsm  wTth  every  secretary/' 
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Efigland,  indeed,  may  contem- 
plate Uie  sister-cpuntry  with  sorrow, 
and  painiullest  shame,  and  deep  hu* 
miliationy  but  not  with  fear«  The 
time  of  danger  js  gone  by.  A  French 
army,  with  the  lying  invitation  of  li« 
berty  upon  their  banners,  would  once 
have  been  joined  by  men,  formidable 
for  their  talents,  and  virtues,  and  en- 
thusiasm. Some  of  these  have  ex- 
piated their  errors  by  death,  others 
are  living  peaceably  in  Ameriqa, — 
men  to  be  blamed  for  thesp  errors 
only,  ^  and  fit  to  be  the  ornaments  of 
any  country,  except  their  own.  It 
was  in  these  men  that  the  strength  of 
the  united  Irish  lay ;  in  Fitzgerald, 
and  Tone,  and  Emmett,  and  Sie  re* 
publicans;  men  no  otherwise  con- 
nected with  France  than  as  the^, 
most  erroneously  a^d  unhappily  for 
themselves,  considered  France  to  be 
the  upholder  of  all  free  and  enligh- 
tened principles.  In  those  days,  too, 
the  very  means  which  were  pursued 
to  crush  disaffection,  would  have  en- 
sured the  success  of  Hoche,  if  he  had 
accomplished  his  landing;  for  ^^  op^ 
pres^on  driveth  wise  men  mad,''  and 
thousands,  who  would  now  bear  arms 
in  defence  of  the  British  government, 
would  then  have. broken  out  in  in- 
surrection against  the  unendurable 
tyranny  of  martial  law,  and  a  system 
not  less  insolent  and  inhuman  than 
that,  which  has  entailed  upon  Alva 
the  curses  of  all  posterity.  Those 
days  are  over,  and  the  present  lead- 
ers of  the  disaffected  party  have  ma- 
nifested their  baseness,  by  becoming 
tl^  wretched  agents  and  flatterers 
of  Buonaparte ;  dang^,  therefore, 
from  them  is  at  an  end.    An  inva- 


ding army  wquld  now  be  joined  bj 
the  jpopulace,  pot  by  the  people  ( 
and  long  before  the  populace  coiiH 
be  disciplined,  or  even  tamed,  so  as 
not  to  he  mischievous  to  fheir  alliesp 
any  force  which  could  be  lande4 
there  would  be  outnumbered  an4 
subdued.  It  is  our  interest  and  cKif 
dutv  to  conciliate  the  Irish ;  it  is  our 
wish  also,r— but  not  from  any  though^ 
of  fear:  and  were  it  otherwise,  they 
who  press  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
^his  policy,  by  attempting  to  inUmi^ 
date  the  government  into  conces^ 
sipns,  argue*  in  a  manner  which 
neither  tends  to  dispose  a  government 
to  conciliate,  nor  a  people  to  be  con- 
ciliated. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  whil^ 
part  of  the  falling  administration  de- 
clared themselves  hostile  to  Catholio 
Emancipation  upon  these  grounds, 
some  of  the  members  of  the  new  mi- 
nistry were  known  to  be  friendly  to 
^e  measure.  Mr  Canning  haa  al- 
ways avowed  this  opinion ;  but,  ^Uke 
Mr  Pitt,  conceived  it  neither  pru- 
dent nor  constitutional  to  press  the 
measure  upon  his  Majesty,  who  would 
not  be  persuaded  tp  understand,  the 
words  of  the  coronation  oath  in  anv 
other  mecuiing  than  that  for  whica 
they  had  so  carefully  been  framed* 
Lord  Castlereagh  too,  who  transact- 
ed the  private  bargains  of  the  Union, 
was  unaerstood  to  have  pledged  him- 
self to  the  Irish  Catholics  upon  this 
subject.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord 
Erskine,  connected  as  he  had  always 
been  with  the  Foxites,  reasoned  on 
this  occasion  with  the  Crown ;  and  the 
same  sentiments  were  held  by  Lord 
Sidmouth   and    his    friend^    who. 


*  This  is  what  the  Irish  aiithor  calls  *'  the  madness  or  malice  of  parliamentary  Ac- 
tions, brandishing  Ireland  a^nst  the  minister,  not  the  enemy.  She  complains  not 
less  of  the  neglect  of  admmistration,  than  of  the  notice  of  oppositions;  their  false 
firieodship,  their  inflaniinau>ry  pity,  their  hollow  and  hypocritical  help." 
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though  the  least  powerful,  were  the 
most  popular  part  of  the  discarded 
admimstration. 

Elated  with  so  unexpected  a  vic- 
tory, the  triumphant  party  commit>- 
ted  a  dangerous  error  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  spoils,  by  conferring  upon 
their  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exdie- 

2uer,  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the 
)uchy  of  Lancaster,  for  life.  •  The 
late  administration  had  given  away 
no  places  for  life,  which  their  ene- 
mies invidiously  accounted  for  by  ob- 
serving, that  some  of  their  leading 
members  were  already  pretty  com- 
fortably provided  for  in  that  way. 
But  it  was  in  fact  part  of  that  sys- 
tem of  reform  which  they  were  slow- 
ly beginning.  This  practice,  and 
that  of  granting  offices  in  reversion, 
squandered  the  patronage  of  the 
crown,  without  in  any  degree  increa- 
sing its  power ;  when,  therefore,  the 
House  of  Lords  rejected  a  bill  for 
the  prevention  of  die  latter  abuse, 
ttad  Mr  Perceval  commenced  his 
ministerial  career  by  setting  such  an 
example  of  the  former,  they  mani- 
fested a  selfish  disregard  for  the  real 
interests  of  the  crown,  and  offended 
the  people  in  the  most  .imprudent  of 
all.  ways,  by  insulting  their  sense  of 
propriety,  and  setting  the  public  feel- 
ing at  defiance,  l^e  new  opposi- 
tion opened  their  war  upon  this  fair 
ground.  The  tiouse  of  Commons  was 
of  their  own  making,  and  in  making 
it  they  had  exerted  the  influence 
of  the  treasury,  beyond  the  usual 
bounds  of  discretion  and  decorum; 
their  partizans  therefore  were  nu- 
merous, and  on  this  question  they 
were  joined  by  the  independent 
members ;  so  that  the  ministry  suf- 
fered a  defeat,  and  Mr  Perceval  ac- 
cepted the  sinecure  chancellorship 
during  the  King's  pleasure. 


The  debates  which  ensued  wa«  of" 
a  more  disgraceful  character  than 
)any  which  Uiat  House  had  ever  be- 
fore witnessed.  The  opposition  were 
exasperated  at  their  unexpected  faU, 
and  the  success  of  rivals  whom  they 
despised;  the  ministry  were  provo- 
ked by  the  violence  with  whicn  they 
were  assailed;  anger  produced  an- 
ger, abuse  was  answered  bv  abuse, 
and  accusation  by  recriminating  char- 
ges. It 'reminded  us  of  the  first 
scene  in  the  Alchemist;  and  good 
men  began  to  fear  what  might  be  the 
effect  upon  the  people  of  thus  unco- 
vering the  nakedness  of  a  govern- 
ment, whereof,  from  these  mutual  re- 
proadies,  the  Duessaof  Spenser  seem- 
ed to  be  a  prophetic  personification. 
A  new  election  gave  the  ministry  a 
secure  preponderance,  but  the  tem- 
per of  both  parties  remained  the 
same. 

'fhere  were  two  other  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  each  more 
important,  fh>m  its  influence  with  the 
people,  than  from  its  numbers,  and 
each  daily  acquiring  more  strength 
in  public  opinion.  That  which  is 
denominatea  the  Saints,  or  the  Evan- 
gelicals, was  one.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  Mr  Wilberferce,  a  man  of 
great  natural  and  acquired  endow- 
ments, and  deservedly  eminent  for 
having,  during  so  many  years,  at- 
tempted, and  at  last  accompli^ed, 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  This 
alone  would  have  given  him  a  deeper 
hold  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen^ 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries  have 
acquired ;  but  he  derived  idso  great 
influence  from  beine  considered  as 
the  head  of  the  Camn^ic  churdi- 
men,  and  from  the  reverence  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  or*- 
thodox  dissenters.  The  principle  of 
tiiis  party  was  to  assist  tke  existing 
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fovemment ;  but  they  supported  it 
only  i^n  principle ;  no  adininistra- 
tion  could  command  their  votes^  and 
more  than  once,  when  their  votes 
and  opinions  havQ  been  of  most 
weight,  they  have  been  given  against 
the  minister.  A  body  of  sectarians, 
already  formidable  by  their  numbers, 
and  still  more  so  by  their  admirable 
organization  and  inde&tigable  zeal, 
look  to  this  party  in  the  parliament, 
and  take  their  opinions  from  them 
with  implicit  faith. 

The  other  party  were  the  Radical 
Reformers,  parliamentary  Ishmad- 
ites,  whose  hands  were  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
them.  Their  leader.  Sir  Francis' 
Burdett,  had  for  many  years  borne 
the  brunt  of  political  odumny ;  upon 
questions  which  involved  no  point  of 
general  principles,  he  now  gave  his 
support  to  the  ministry,  not  because 
he  liked  them,  but  because,  he  said, 
there  were  no  better  to  supply  their 
place.  Out  of  doors,  this  little  par* 
ty  derived  great  strength  from  the 
skiquisition  of  Lord  Cochrane,. a  man 
whose  genius  and  enterprising  cou- 
rage have  given  assured  proofs  that 
he  wants  only  <^portunity  to  supply 
the  place  oi  our  great  Nelson.  I 
wrong  him,  perhaps,  in  classing  him 
with  any  party ;  for  though  it  is  with 
the  Refonn,ers  that  he  has  usually 
voted,  he  has,  with,  a  right  seaman- 
like and  British  feeling,  disclaimed 
all  party  spirit,  and  ji^y  reproba- 
ted it  as  the  bane  of  die  state. 

8ex- 
ie  in 
ifaU 
with 
ot  of 
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cause they  had  supplanted  men  whom 
they  so  Keartily  oisliked.  As  for  ta- 
lents, there  was  little  to  chuse  be- 
tween them.  The  old  families,  and 
those  other  leviathans  of  the  land, 
whose  influence  overlays  whole  coun- 
ties, were  mostly  with  the  opposi- 
tion ;  hence  the  new  ministry  neld 
tiieir  seats  too  much  by  personal  fa- 
vour, and  were  more  hterally  the 
king's  servants,  than  was  consistent, 
with  the  ^irit  of  the  constitution ;  the 
people  rather  assenting  to  his  choice, 
than  approving  it,  and  certainly  not 
having  guided  it.  The  country,  in- 
deed, was  in  a  new  situation,  while 
Pitt  and  Fox  were  living,  every  man 
believed  either  in  one  or  in  the  other ; 
one  party  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
all  the  measures  of  their  heaven-bom 
minister  must  be  right,  and  the  other 
as  confidently  expected,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the 
first  wantbn  war  against  France,  the 
nation  was  to  be  saved  as  soon  as 
their  political  redeemer  came  into 
power.  From  this  comfortable  state, 
wherein  faith  supplied  the  place  of 
reason,  they  were  disturbed  by  the 
death  of  both  these  leaders,  neither 
of  whom  left  a  successor.  It  be- 
came the  general  complaint,  that 
there  was  no  man,  or  set  of  men, 
in  whom  the  nation  had  any  confi- 
dence ;  some  persons  apprehended 
from  this  a  dtuigerous  indifference 
in  the  public  towards  parliament  it- 
self; others  hoped,  that,  as  the  people 
were  weary  of  factious  debates,  the 
parliament  would  become  ashamed 
of  them,  and  that  measures  would 
be  discussed  with  a  view  to  the  com- 
mon weal,  and  no  longer  solely  with 
reference  to  the  party  by  whom  they 
were  brought  forward. 
'  With  th^  state  imd^r  these  strange 
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ctrctimstahces,  a  national  debt  *  of  was  engaged  in  war  against  a  nulilai^ 
L.  626,000,000,  and  an  annual  f  ex-  power  more  formidable  than  ilny  of 
penditure  of  L.  72,000,000,  England    either  ancient  or  modetn  timea. 

♦Funded Debt   :;; J-.585,959,9S2  18  Ij 

Unfunded 41^987,113    9  11 

f  Gross  Revenue     •-•-.«     80,062,607  IS  S^ 

Net  Produce 75,446,626  11  6 

Payments  into  Exchequer    •    -    -     72,945,684    O  9^ 
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CHAP.  II. 


Mediation  offered  hy  Attstria^  and  itsfailure^'^Nefti)  system  t^M^arfare  adopt* 
ed  by  Buonaparte — His  Commercial  Edicts^  and  our  Orders  in  Counm-*^ 
Dispute  VittK  America — Effect  produced  in  England-^The  Peace  Parfy-^ 
The  Anii'Commercialists — Misconduct  of  the  War. 


The  new  year  began  with  an  oJTer 
on  the  part  of  Austria  to  become  the 
mediator  of  a  general  peace.    A  si- 
mils^  offer  had  been  made 
1807*     in  the  spring 'of  the  pre- 
A'prU  IB.  ceding  year,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  then  equally 
inviting  the  cabinets  of  Petersburgh, 
of  Berun,  and  of  the  Thuilleries,  to 
adopt  the  same  conciliatory  views; 
and,  in  order  to  facilitate  Uie  open- 
ing of  negociations,  proposing  that 
they  should  be  held  at  any  place  in 
his  dominions,  the  situation  of  which 
might  be  convenient  for  all  parties, 
and  not  too  near  the  seat  of  war. 
The  offer  was    accepted 
AprU  25.  by  our,  court,  provided  it 
should  also  be  accepted 
by  all  the  other  belligerent  pow- 
ers ;  with  respect  to  me  place,  it 
was  added,  his  Majesty  would  not 
object  to  apy  which  was  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  events  of  the  war,'a?id  which 
would  afford  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  an  equal  degree  with  all  the 
other,  powers  concerned,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  prompt  and  uninterrupt- 
ed communication  with  its 
N&o^  20»  plenipotentiaries.      Seven 
montns  elapsed,  and   no- 
itdng  farther  was  heard  concemisig 


this  mediation.  Prmce  de  Starhem* 
berg,  the  Austrian  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary, then  transmitted  another  note 
to  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  stating,  that  he  had  received 
positive  orders  from  his  court,  to 
make  the  most  earnest  representa- 
tions of  ttie  importance  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  struggle  which  still  ex- 
isted between  England  and  France, 
the  effects  of  which  might  produce 
to  all  Europe  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences. The  Emperor,  there- 
fore, officially  and  earnestly  request- 
ed a  formal  assurance  from  the  Bri- 
tish government  of  its  reisuliness  to 
enter  into  a  ne^ociation  for  a  mari- 
time peace.  This  language 
was  evidently  dictated  by  1807. 
France,  and  Mr  Caiming,  Nov.  26* 
afier  expressing  some  sur- 
prise that  the  court  of  Vienna  should 
apply  for  a  renewed  declaration  of 
sentiments,  whereof  it  had  been  so 
long  and  so  formally  in  possession, 
repeated,  nevertheless,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty was  now,  as  he  had  at  all  times 
been,  prepared  to  enter  into  nego- 
ciation  for  the  conclusion  of  such  a 
peace  as  should  be  consistent  with 
fidelity  to  his  allies,  and  should  pro- 
vide for  the  tranquillity  and  secu- 
rity of  Europe* 
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1808.  On  the  first  of  Janua- 
Jan.  1.  ry,  Prince  de  Starhemberg 
transmitted  another  note. 
He  was  charged,  he  said,  obeying 
the  orders  of  his  court  in  conform- 
ing to  the  desires  of  that  of  the  Thu- 
Qleries,  to  propose  to  the  English 
ministry  that  they  should  immer 
diately  send  plenipotentiaries  to  Pa- 
ris, for  the  purpose  of  treating  for 
the  establishment  of  peace  between 
all  the  powers  at  present  at  war  with 
England.  And  be  added,  that,  to 
avoid  every  species  of  delay,  he  was 
authorized  by  France  to  give  pass- 
ports to  the  ministei*s  who  might  be 
^pointed.  The  reply  was  becoming 
the  spirit  and  dignity  of 
Jan.  8.  th^  British  nation.  It  noti- 
ced, what  could  not  but  be 
Eerceived,  that  the  Prince  de  Star- 
emberg,  when  proposing  that  ple- 
nipotentiaries should  be  sent  to  Pa- 
ris, had  omitted  to  explain  -from 
whom  he  had  received  that  commis- 
fton,  whether  from  his  imperial  mas- 
ter, or  from  the  government  of 
France ;  if  from  the  former,  his^  Ma- 
jesty was  concerned  that,  in  framing 
^sproposal,  so  little  referenceshould 
have  been  had  to  the  "fcorrespon- 
dence  which  had  already  taken  place 
between  the  courts  of  London  and 
Vienna.  So  long  ago  as  in  April, 
the  offer  of  mediation  had  been  ac- 
cepted, yet  now  the  same  offer  was 
xepeated,  without  any  notification  of 
the  acceptance  of  those  conditions 
which  ^ere  then  stated  by  his  Ma- 
jesty i^  b0  indispensable  prelimina- 
ries to  a  oegociation ;  and  the  pre- 
sent proposS  extended  only  to  the 
powers  combined  with  FVance  in  the 
war  against  Great  Britain,  and  not 
fo  the  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
war  with  France.  If,  on  the  other 
)iand,  the  Prince  de  Starhemberg 


were  acting  not  otherwise  from  his 
own  court  than  as  being  authorized 
to  receive  and  convey  whatever 
communications  the  government  of 
France  might  think  fit  to  entrust  to 
him,  the  statement  of  some  precise 
authority,  and  the  production  of 
sonvB  specific  and  authenticated  do- 
cuments, were  then  necessary.  The 
previous  settlement  of  a  basis  of  ne- 
gociation,  (as  had  indeed  been  sug-> 
gested  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ih 
his  first  ofier)  was  indispensable, 
the  experience  of  the  last  attempt  at 
treating  with  France  having  placed 
that  question  beyond  controversy ; 
but,  upon  this  subject,  no  intimation 
was  now  given.  His  Majesty  was 
willing  to  treat  with  France,  but  it 
must  be  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equa* 
lity ;  he  was  ready  to  treat  with  the 
allies  of  France,  but  the  negociation 
must  equally  embrace  the  interests 
oi  the  allies  of  Great  Britain :  as 
soon  as  the  basis  was  settled,  he 
would  be  prepared  to  name  plenipo- 
tentiaries, but  he  would  not  again 
consent  to  send  them  to  a  hostile 
capital.  This  frank  and  unequivo- 
cal exposition  of  his  Majesty's  senti- 
ments, was  made  to  the  minister  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  no  au- 
thority was  given  to  the  Prince  de  * 
Starhemberg  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  England  to  the  government  of 
France.  Four  days  after 
Jan,  12.  the  date  of  this  answer,  the 
Prince  de  Starhemberg  de- 
manded his  passport.  * 

This  prelude  to  a  declaration  of 
war-  on  uie  part  of  Austria,  scarcely 
in  the  slightest  degree  excited  the 
public  attention.  Sorrow  and  indig- 
nation had  been  felt  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  ;  indig- 
nation at  the  baseness  with  which  he 
had  become  a  sharer  in  the  spQib  of 


♦  Appendix,  No.  l.  (ActStrian  State  Papers.) 
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PinisiiB;  sonrow,  that  one  whose 
Mtural  deposition  had  discovered 
such  rectitude  of  feeling,  should 
have  been  dduded  into  measures  so 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  his 
country,  and  so  &tal  to  his  own  re- 
putation. When,  therefore,  he  is- 
sued his  hostile  manifesto,  these  feel- 
ings were  expressed  in  the  best  state 
pt^r  that,  has  proceeded  from  the 
court  durii^  the  present  war ;  the 
futility  of  its  alledged  grievances  was 
expo^d,  its  insolence  repelled,  and 
the  rights  and  [Nrinciples  of  Great 
Britain  calmly  and  resolutely*  as- 
serted. The  whole  tone  and  temper 
of  this  declaration  was  what  it  should 
be ;  its  conclusion  might  have  occa- 
sioned some  serious  thought,  and 
melancholy  reflection,  in  me  great 
autocrat,  nad  he  been  less  overawed 
by  the  reputation,  and  less  complete- 
ly duped  Dv  the  artifices,  of  his  new 
luly.  «  Whenever,'*  it  said,  "  the 
opportunity  for  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  shall  arrive,  his 
majesty  will  embrace  it  with  eager- 
ness. The  arrangements  of  such  a 
negociation  will  not  be  difficult  or 
complicated.  His  majesty,  as  he  has 
iiotmng  to  concede,  so  he  has  no- 
thbg  to  require ;  satisfied  if  Russia 
shallmanifest  a  di^positioil  to  return 
to  her  ancient  feelmgs  of  fiiendship 
towards  Great  Britain;  to  a  just 
consideration  of  her  own  true  inte- 
rests, and  to  a  sense  of  her  own  dig- 
nity as  an  independent  nation."— 
These  were  the  feelings  of  the  n^on, 
as  well  as  the  government ;  but,  when 
Pnma  decided  against  England, 
and  Austria  also  prepared  to  join  the 
same  confederacy,  the  only  senti- 
ment which  prevailed  was  pity  for 
the  abject  state  of  subjection  to  which 


these  courts  were  reduced,  and  the 
wretched  thraldom  which  their  mu- 
tual jealoo^,  andmutual  misconductt 
had  Drought  upon  Germany. 

Russia  possessed  a  navy^  and  it  was 
doubtless  apart  of  Buonaparte's  plan 
to  bring  against  us  the  Whole  mari- 
time force  of  the  north ;  but  the  ex  • 
pedition  gainst  Coperbagen  fhiM 
trated  this,  while  it  rdbb^^d  our  sai^ 
lors  of  a  triumph  in  whidv  UEnglish 
hearts  might  have  united  Prussia 
and  Austria  were  inland  static  ;  their 
power  to  annoy  us  was  as  lit  le  as 
their  inclination.  But  the  barbarian^ 
who,  far  more  by  the  misconduct 
and  fatuitr  of  his  ojM^onents^  tbsm  by 
his  own  ability,  had  now  become  the 
master  of  the  continent,  was  waging  a 
new  species  of  warfare  against  Eng- 
land. During  the  last  war,  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  trade  wbs  the  con- 
stant boast  of  ministers ;  and  the 
books  of  the  custom-house  were  re- 
ferred to  as  proofs  of  national  prp- 
i^rity,  from  which  there  could  be 
no  appeal.  This  wretched  follv  im- 
posed upon  the  people,  and  it  nnpo- 
sed  upon  the  enemy. also  ;  nor  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  it,  while  the  Enig- 
lish  confounded  the  wealth  <^  nations 
with  their  welfare,  Buont^arte  should 
mistake  it  for  their  strength.  He 
called  us  a  nation  of  shopkeepers ; 
and,  reasoning  as  if  we  werje  so^  con- 
cluded, that  by  ruining  our  trade,  he 
must  ruin  us.  Upon  this  avowed 
principle,  he  prohibited  all  trading  in 
English  merchandize^  ordered  every 
article  of  merchandize  belonging  to 
England,  or  coming  from  her  colo- 
nies, or  of  her  manufacture,  to  be 
seized  as  lawful  prize,  and  declared 
the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  block<» 
ade.  f    This  latter  part  of  the  decree 


*  Appendix,  No.  II.  (Russian  Declaration,  and  Declaration  against  Russia.) 
t  Ai^iendix,  No.  III.  {Smita  of  Fanench  Decrees  against  British  Goods.) 
vol-  I.  PAKX  I.  « 
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ranked  in  aD  our  newspniers 
with  a  note  of  contemptuoug  aami- 
tation;  and  no  person  perused  it 
witibout  a  smile  of  surprise^  and  a 
Iriunqphant  sense  of  security.  Lords 
as  we  are,  and  will  be  of  the  ocean. 
The  Qrraimicaldauses  afected  others 
more  materially  than  us ;  it  remained 
to  be  seei>  iMiether  America,  the 
cmly  natioii^^liich  could  properly  be 
called  neutral,  would  remonstrate 
against  a  measure  so  injurious  to  her 
trade  But,  in  the  government  of 
Amcsrtta,  there  was  a  manifest  dis- 
positioato  crouch  at  the  feet  of 
France.  After,  therefore,  it  had 
been  intimated  to  the  neutral  powers 
faivain,  that,  if  theysubmitted  to  have 
Iheirsh^^i^scatedin  France,  when 
bound  to,  or  sailing  fbom,  anEnglteh 
port,  w^  should  sense  and  confiscate 
aU  diips  and  cargoes  bound  to  or  from 

France,  the  threat  was 

1807*     followed  by  im  order  in 

Nov*  11*  council,  *  enacting,  that 

all  neutral  ships,  with  neu- 
tralgoodson  board,  bound  for  France, 
or  any  of  the  countries  under  her  con* 
Iroul^  riiould  come  into  an  English 
portj  iand  there  pay  duty  to  the  Eng- 
udi  custom-house,  so  that  no  goods 
should  enter  France  but  such  as  we 
had  previously  taxed.    Thi^  decree 

exasperated  Buonf^arte, 
Dec  17*  and  he  immediately  issued 

tttL  edict  at  Milan,  f  de«> 
daring,  that  every  neutral  which  sub- 
mitted to  be  searched  by  an  English 
iBhip,  or  paid  any  duty  whatsoever  to 
the  English  government,  shoiild  be 
conidder€;d  as  thereby  denationaliz- 
>ri,  as  having  forfeited  the  protec- 
tion of  its  own  government,  and  be- 
come En'g^h  property;  and,  in  con- 
Sequence,  liable  to  be  sdzed  as  law- 
ful prize  by  French  ships  of  war :  and 


he  declared  the'  British  islands  in  a 
state  of  blockade^  both  by  land  and 
sea;  his  passion  not  pausing  to  conai^ 
der,  whether  such  a  land-blockade 
were  intelligible.  Our  orders  in  coun* 
dl  were  in  i^ict  seized  iqion  as  a  pre- 
text for  new-Wording  and  colouring 
a  previous  commerciid  de- 
cree issued  at  Milan  a  few  1 807* 
days  after  ^em,  ^  but  be-  Nov,  23. 
fore  they  could  be  known. 
For  this  previous  decree  enacted,  that 
**  alTvessels  which,  after  having  touch- 
ed at  jplngland,  from  any  nation  what- 
soever,shall  enter  the  ports  of  France, 
shalL  be  seized  and  ccmfiscated,  as 
well  as  their  cargoes,  without  ex- 
ception or  distinction  of  commodities 
or  merchandize.''  Theordersin coun- 
cil, therefore,  were  now  represented 
as  the  provocation  and  reason  for  en« 
acting  what  had  been  before  enacted. 
^  Under  these  circumstances,  Ame^ 
rica  appeared  to  have  only  a  choice 
of  evils,  to  join  with  one  of  the  hos- 
tile powers,  to  arm  her  vessels  i^ainst 
both  for  defensive  war,  or  ^  submit 
to  both,  and  cany  on  her  trade  with 
England.  But  the  President,  and 
the  popukoe  of  America^  were  idike 
under  the  influence  of  hostOe  feeN 
ings  towards  England.  The  first 
state  papers  of  Mr  Jefferson  were  so- 
strikingly  contrasted  with  aU  which 
it'  has  been  our  fortune  to  see  pro- 
mulgated in  Europe,  that  the  foeling 
t>f  delight  wluch  th^  occasioned  in 
the  heart  of  asa  Englishman  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  sense  of 
humOiation  which  he  could  not  foil 
to  experience.  They  spake  of  plan^ 
for  national  improvement,  of  expence 
curtafled,  and  taxes  remitted  to  the 
people;  and  they  indicated  a  spirit 
of  hope  not  less  philosophical  than 
gendrous,  which  i>romised  to  hastesL 


^Appendix,  No.  17.  (Orders  in  GocmeOi) 
.  tA{;peBdix,No.V.  t  Appendii,  No.  V. 
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the  happier  bsgb  that  it  anticipated. 
Buty  wnen  trying  thnes  came  on,  and 
die  President  waa  weighed  in  the 
balance,  he  was  found  wanting.  Tlie 
enmity  towards  this  country,  which, 
as  an  American,  it  became  hkn  to 
feel  during  that  unhappy  war,  of 
which  the  termination  was  to  us  the 
least  disgracefid  part,  he  continued 
to  feel,  long  a^r  it  behoved  him, 
both  as  an  American  and  a  states* 
man,  to  have  returned  to  more  na- 
tural sentiments.  The  war  gainst 
the  French  Republic  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  tiiis;  something  too 
has  been  ascribed  with  great  hkeli- 
hood  to  wounded  vanity.  Mr  Jeffer- 
son had  been  received  with  flattering 
distmction  at  Paris ;  in  London,  he 
was  entertained  more  according  to  our 
usual  maimers  than  his  real  nierit  de- 
served, or  than  the  commonest  poli- 
cy would  have  dictated.  Whatever 
were  the  cause,  it  was  manifest,  that, 
while  he  regarded  France  with  fear. 


or,  more  probably,  witbfktwri  hc^ 
diseovereo,  on  all  occasions,  aj^ous 
temper  towards  Btkglaod;  as  ifitwefe 
posrai^e  that  all  natural  ties  between 
us  could  be  evolved  whfle  we  i^eak 
one  ianguaffe,  and  as  if  EngUmd  were 
not  now  the  only  earthly  bulwark 
of  13>erty<)  and  of  all  tiiatd[u>Qid  be 
dear  to  man. 

The  temper  of  the  American  peo^ 
{4e  corresponded  but  too  weU  mA 
that  of  their  President.  Hiat  idmi-' 
dty  of  language,  whichy  in  better 
times,  it  is  to  be  helped,  will  bring 
back  the  two  natkms  to  a  family  fbe£ 
ing  towards  eadi  other,  gave  ocea- 
sion,  in  the  present  troubled  stale  of 
things,  to  mutual  provocations.  Our 
seamen  freqpiently  deserted  to  ^m, 
*fmd  their  sailors  were  sometimes 
*  im^essed  on  suspicion  of  bemg 
Englishmen.  On  both  ndes  there 
WB8  just  cause  <^  complaint;  We  en- 
dured mostinjuiTy  but  they  received 
most  insult;  ana  it  is  less^ dangerous 


^  It  is  in  vain  for  a  man  seized  under  such  dixnimstances,  to  protest  that  he  is  an 
American,  and  offer  to  produce  proof  of  it  whenever  he  can  f^)pealto  his  ooittul; 
efiectud  care  may  be  taken  to  prevent  this,  by  always  keeping  him  on  board.  Some- 
tinies  sudi  a  man  is  8ulky,-4n  other  words,  resolute,  and  refuses  to  work:  he  is 
then  flogged.  The  obtain,  finding  he  can  make  nothing  of  him',  dischai^es  him» 
upon  nearing  an  Endish  port,  into  the  ship  of  an  acquaintance,  with  a  bad  ch^-ac- 
ter,  and  reoommencb  sound  flogdng.  The  second  captain  refhses  to  listen  to  any 
thing  thejpoor  fellow  can  plead,  suendngall  his  remonstrances  by  saying,  **  I  got  you 
iinom  an  En^h  man  c^war,  and  am  not  bound'to  take  vour  word  for  yoitf  country. 
But,  while  ^ou  are  in  this  ship,  by  G — ^  you  shall  do  your  dti^ ;  get  out  (»  her  bow  you 
can.'''  Tms  reasoning  is  enforced  by  two  or  three  dozen  lashes ;  and  the  same  game 
is  i^yed  over  ^ain  when  the  ship  goes  into  port,  by  discbaiging  him  mto  aik>t^er9 
imd  keeping  him  as  long  as  posdble  out  at  sea ;  for  an  American  cannot  long  be  nu»* 
taken  for  any  thing  else,  and  no  affidavits  are  necessary  to  prove  him  not  an^  Eng- 
lishman. This  is  not  an  imaginary  case,  neither  is  it  a  single  instance.  Even  the 
most  certain,  indi^mtable,  and  legal  proofs  are  of  no  avaii,  if  the  captain  does  not 
think  proper  to  admit  them  ; — letters  from  his  wife,  from  his  father,  the  derg^man 
of  his  native  place,  with  certificates  of  his  biq[>tism  and  nairiage.  The  admuid(y 
doe%  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  admit  them,  and  order  the  man's  release  j  but,  mi 
he  can  make  his  case  known  to  the  admiralty^  he  is  thus  tyrannically  detained, 
Whatc  must  be  the  j^tifect  when  the  man  escapes  to  his  own  oountiy,  upon  his  towns- 
men, his  family,  his.km8men,  all  who  hear  his  story  I — Theare  is  kmt  little  i^iHoso- 
(ihy  in.ti]e  old  exclamation.  Fiat  jusHtiaf  ruat  mundus;  it  if  by  committingiib*  ^ 
justice  that  die  world  is  endangered* 
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to  inktre  than  to  insult.  The  right 
idiicli  we  exercise  of  searching  their 
merchant  sMps  would  give  little  of- 
fence, were  it  exercised  *  courteous- 
ly;  the  manner  of  performing  it  might 
take  away  the  invidiousness.  of  the 
act ;  but  unhapfpily,  on  our  part,  there 
was  too  ofien  an  aggravating  inso- 
lence dimlayed,  which  exasperated 
not  merely  those  to  whom  it  was  of- 
fiifredy  but  all  to  whom  they  repeated 
their  grievances  in  America;  and 
ihey,*  on  tl^e  other  hand,  repeatedly 
roused  the  indignation  of  we  most 
forbearing  cheers,  by  the  impudence 
with  which  Oiey  produced  legal  cer- 
tificates f  of  citizenship  for  men,  who 
were  recognized  by  their  former 
•ommanders,  or  convicted  by  their 
shibb(dHhs  beyond  all  subtermge. — 
But  the  Americans  were  not  con- 
tented with  receiving  fugitives;  they 
invited  men  to  desert.  It  was  propo*  , 
sed  m  one  of  their  newspapers,  to 
o&r  bounties  to  all  who  would  make 
their  escape  from  **  that  little  heU, 
oaUed  a  British  man  of  war,  and  seek, 
in  ^e  land  of  liberty,  that  asylvim 
which  was  offered  by  a  free  and  be- 
nevolent people.  B^  such  means,  it 
was  added,  the  spirit  of  emancipa- 
tion will  be  encouraged ;  the  tidings 
will  fly  like  lightning,  from  ship  to 
8hq>,  and  otur  foe  will  be  deprivea  of 
Uie  means  of  annoyance."    And  the 


incendiary  introduced  diis  propoaif^' 
by  saying,  **  in  this  day's  papar,  the 
{MTtriot  will  read  with  pleasure,  that 
the  nnrit  of  desertion  from  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  prevails  to  a  degree  whicb 
threatens  their  service  with  destruc- 
tion.''  Things  could  not  remain  long 
in  this  state.  Some  of  our  seamen 
entered  on  board  the  American  fid- 
gate,  the  Chesapeak,  md  were  pa- 
raded with  fiags  and  music  about  the 
streets  of  New  York,  as  if  in  defiance 
of  their  officers.  The  fact  of  their 
having  entered  on  board  this  frigate 
being  notorious.  Admiral  Berkeley, 
who  commanded  on  the  station,  de- 
manded them,  and  the  Americans  re- 
fused to  deliver  them  up.  The  Che-^ 
sapeak  put  to  sea,  and  an  English 
mgate  was  sen^t  afler  her.  The  men 
were  a^n  demanded,  and  refiised ; 
upon  which  the  English  captain  fired 
into  her,  made  her  strike  her  flag^ 
and  took  out  the  deserters  by  force. 
,  On  a  former  occasion,  wnen  the 
Leander,  in  firing  at  some  vessels  to 
make  them  bring  to,  had  accidental- 
ly killed  an  American,  the  indigna* 
tion  of  the  people  was  unbounded : 
every  artifice  was  employed  by  th^ 
French  party  to  keep  it  at  its  height; 
a  public  funeral  was  made  for  the  un- 
fortunate man,  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  brought  in  against  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Leander,  and  orders  is« 


^  ♦  This  Americans  generally  record  the  treatment  they  receive,  as  well  as  the  vi- 
sit, in  their' lo^^KXjks. 

:  f  -  Here  is  a  case  in  point  «  The  other  day  (says  a  naval- officer,  in  a  letter  which 
the  author  has  received  while  this  sheet  wasm  the  press),  I  impressed  a  sailor  out  of 
an  Ameridui  bris  from  Rochelle,  with  a  regular  prot^ion,  down  in  the  articles^ 
and  eVeiy  thing  fair.  He  had  not  his  story  quite  by  heart ;  his  person  belied  him, 
and  his  manners  were  disguised.  I  was  convinced  ne  was  an  Englishman,  and  took 
him.  In  the  boat,  going  on  board,  he  confessed  he  was  so ;  and  mat  die  master  got 
Jus  protection  bv  making  the  necesE^ary  affidavits ;  and  he  said  he  could  find  the 
brigs  French  colours  and  papers,  for  he  had  stowed  them  away*  He  did  so,  and  we 
have  sent  her  into  Plymouth.  If  we  have  not  paid  proper  respect  to  the  AmeHcaA 
protections,  they  are  to  blame  as  wdl^  we :  they  do  sell  ther/h  tmd  muit  iakt  tM 
consequence  tf  our  certain  knowledge  <f  the  fact/.*  -  , 
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ttied  io  {nroceed*  against  him  upon 
this  charge  whenever  he  could  be  ta- 
ken. BvLtf  in  the  present  case,  the 
Americans,  sensible  that  they  had  a 
stronger  ground  of  complaint,  con- 
ducted themselves  more  temperate- 
ly, and  the  President  published  a* 
proclamation,  commanding  all  Bri- 
tish ships  of  war  to  depart  from  the 
harbours  of  the  United  States,  and 
interdicting  the  entrance  of  their 
ports  to  the  British  navy.  A  fit  pro- 
viso was  added,  excepting  from  the 
decree,  all  packet-ships  with  dispat- 
ches, and  vessels  forced  in  by  dis- 
tress, or  weather,  or  pursued  by  an 
enemy.  But  the  edict,  in  other  re- 
spects sufficiently  moderate  for  the 
occasion,  £dsely  asserted,  that  the  sea- 
men in  question  had  been  ascertained 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  congress,  in  a  subsequent  f  re- 
port, prudently  waived  this  point, 
saying,  that  whether  the  men  so  ta- 
ken were  or  were  not  American 
subjects,  the  character  of  the  act  of 
taking  them  remained  the  same. 

The  British  government  disclaim- 
ed the  act  of  its  admiral,  and  expli- 
cidy  disavowed  the  right  of  search- 
ing ships  of  war.  But  it  was  the 
practice  of  searching  merchant  ships 
K^ich  galled  the  Americans ;  accus- 
tomed, during  the  last  war,  to  enjoy 
the  whole  carrying  trade  of  Europe, 
and  bemg  now  deprived  of  it,  they 


cial  warfare:]}:  a  Non-importatioii 
Act,  prohibitmg  many  articles  of 
English  manufacture,  was  past  in 
18&,  to  see  if  it  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  intimidatmg  us*  It  was  at  va« 
rious  times  suspended ;  but  when 
Buonaparte,  and  £ds  besotted  ally,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  had,  as  &r  as 
edicts  could  do  it,  dosed  the  ports  o£ 
Eurc^e  against  us,  then  this  act 
was  brought  forward  to  be  enforced. 
The  tyrannous  conduct  of  France 
at  length  extended  to  America  it- 
self;  and  finding  thenffielves,  by  the 
edicts  of  Milan,  and  the  orders  in 
council,  reduced  to  a  choice  of  diffi- 
culties, they  adopted  the  strange  ex- 
pedient of  suspending  their  own  com- 
merce  entirely,  by  laying  an  embargo 
upon  |aU  exports.  ^  In  these  mea- 
sures of  the  American  government, 
there  was  a  semblance  of  neutrality 
towards  the  two'  contending  powers ; 
but,  virtually,  it  was  co-operating 
vrith  France,  in  the  plan  of  destroy- 
ing  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 
Buonaparte  was  now  enabled  to  give 
this  political  experiment  a  full  trial; 
he  had  s^it  an  army  into  Portugal, 
who  drove  out  the  reigning  &mily  to 
their  possessions  in  Aimerica,  and 
shut  the  ports  of  that  kingdom  a- 
gainst  us.  The  king  of  Pru^a,||  in 
a  melancholy  declaration,  fNTohibited 
all  intercourse  between  us  and  his 
states ;  and  the  king  of  Spain,  f  so 
~  >ng  the  tool,  and  soon  to  be  the  vic- 
im  of  the  Corsican  villain,  added 
ne  more  proof  of  blind  obsequious* 
ess  to  this  treacherous  dl^,  by  a- 
opting,  in  all  his  dominions,  the 
leasures  which  had  been  enacted 

ition  of  July  2, 1807.) 

of  Congress,  ^ov.  17,  1807.) 

Act  and  Supplement) 

>"•)     .  .  . 
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br  Fiwce.  Ttnte  then,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  SwecJen,  was  the 
whole,  co^fttinent  of  ]^ur(^  closed 
S^ainst  British  goods,  aiid  our  whc^e 
import  tst^e  from  .^erica  sudden- 
ly suspended. 

A  circular  letter,  addressed  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior  to  the  cham- 
ber <^  commerce,  was  amiexed  in 
the  Moniteuf,  (Ae  official  journal  of 
the  French  goyemment)  to  the  last 
Milan  decree;  and  there,  amidst 
mudiangry  declamation  agamstEn^- 
Iimd,  the  effect  whidbi  our  orders  m 
council  must  moduce  in  France 
was  confessed*  One  might  have  ima- 
^nedg  said  M.  Cretet,  that  every 
obstruction  and  restraint  which  clog- 
ged the  course  of  commerce,  on  £q 
continent,  had  been  exhausted;  but 
this  new  mode  of  o][^pi«s6ion*-4hese 
last  acts  of  the  British  government, 
are  the  last  stage  of  the  impression 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  We 
must  not  ^ut  our  eyes  to  the  conse- 
<;^aces:  importati^  and  exporta* 
tion,  already  so  much  restricted,  wfll 
soon  be  miich  more  so :  every  tiling 
connected  with  maritime  commeroe, 
every  thing  that  dqpends  upon  i^ 
will  now  l>e  liable  to  more  difficul- 
ties, and  more  uncertainty.  The  con- 
solations i^ch  were  held  out,  w^re 
a  hope  that  many  neutrals  would 
elude  the  English  cruisers ;  and  the 
plunder  which  their  private^s  would 
obtain,  by  attacking  every  ship  tiud;, 
in  French  language,  renounced  the 
independence  of  its  national  flag,  by 
nav%ating  under  a  British  licence. 
Frendi  commerce,  it  was  said,  will 
not  devote  itself  uselesdy  to  that 
sort  of  wai&re  which  never  lets  cou- 
rage, dexterity,  and  decision  go  unre- 
warded. Substitutes  alio  were  to  be 
sought  for  those  artides  of  which 
France  would  now,  in  a  great  mei^- 
aure,  be  deprived.  Cotton,  it  was 
aaidi  would  come  from  the  Levant ; 


and,at  a  more  dtstsmt  period,  thai 
what  they  produced  themselves  (for 
it  shad  been,  not  unsuecessfiilly,  at- 
tempted to  cultivate  it,)  woiud  aa- 
si^  m  su{^rting  their  manufactures  s 
but,  mean  time,  it  would-be  necessa* 
ry  to  have  recourse,  as  &r  as  possi- 
ble, to  heo^  wad  flax ;  and  it  was 
desirable  that  the  French  peo^^ 
should  circumscribe  their  consump^ 
tion  within  the  products  of  home* 
grown  materials,  and  restrain  the  un- 
happy e&cts  6£  hdbits  and  taste  con- 
tracted for  manu&ctures,  that  would 
reodar  them  dependent  upon  foreign 
commerce.  Materials  fordyiogwould 
become  scarce;  colours,  therefore^ 
idndi  had  no  other  advantage,  than 
th^  apparent  ^eater  beauty,  would, 
be  di/Eqp^ised  with.  Sugar  and  cof- 
fee could  not  be  procured  in  quanti- 
ties adequate  to  tfaedemandfor  th^m; 
but  these  were  object  of  secondary 
utility,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
would  not  sim<^  by  the  privation ;  and 
habits  of  indulgence,  too  widelv  ex-^ 
tended,  would  be  counteractea  and 
reslarained  by  the  rise  in  the  price.— 
M.  Cretet  concluded,  by  sayii^^ 
that  ^  the  comradrce  (»  Europe 
would  soon,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  res- 
cued from  oTOiression.  The  interest 
of  nations,  ttie  honour  of  sovereigns^ 
the  magnanimous  resolutions  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  allies  of  France ; 
the  power  and  the  will  of  the  hero  who 
rules  over  us ;  the  justice  of  a  cause 
to  which  heayen  wul  grant  its  protec- 
tion; every  mo^e  concurs  to  de- 
cide the  contest,  nor  can  its  issue  re- 
main uncertain.'' 

The  power  and  the  will  of  Buona- 
parte had,  indeed,  occasioned  thia 
state  of  things;  his  will  might  have 
terminated  it,  but  his  power  could 
not;  andwhetherthepeopleof  Fran|cd, 
and  of  the  conquerea  and  allied  coun- 
tries, believed  in  M.  Cretet's  predic- 
tions of  a  soeedy  termjnatioA  or  npt^ 
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'  bad  no'akernativey  being  coin>* 
Mi  to  suffer  and  be  silent.  Jji 
^uid»  the  immediate  inconveni- 
ence which  was  felt  occasicmed  a 
partial  cry  for  peace,  begun  by  some 
of  those  manufacturers  whose  trade 
vas  at  a  stand,  and  supported  by 
otheis,  whose  views  were  less  selfish, 
though  notmore  enlightened.  Amaag 
these  were  a  considerable  part  m 
those  persons,  ndio  term  themselves 
Ae  rdugious  pi^lic ;  pious  and  con- 
•dentiousmaa,  butincoiisistent;  for, 
while  they  admit  that  die  princi{^ 
of  war  must  be  allowed  in  just  cases, 
&ey,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cases, 
cry  out  against  the  practice,  setting 
their  compassionate  feelings  i^  array 
against  die  manlier  virtues.  A  su- 
Iia:i^tion  *  concerning  Buonaparte 
mingled  itsetf  with  this  womanish 
sen^ility;  they  who  had  not  lost 
m^  of  his  enormities,  doubted  whe- 
&r  be  were  die  Beast  f  or  And- 
dirist ;  others,  whom  he  had  in  some 
degree  comnliated,  by  his  various 
aggressions  upon  the  papal  power, 
forgave  him  all  his  crimes,  because 
fte  whore  of  Babylon  happened  to 
be  amoi^  those  whom  he  had  laun- 
dered ;  they  radier  imagined  Imn  to 
be  the  man  upon  the  white  horse; 
in  diis,  however,  they  wereail  agreed, 
that  Providence  had  ^point^  him 
for  some  great  purpose,  and  it  was 
an  easy  conclusion  for  those  whose 
weak  neads  and  warm  imaginations 
stbeun- 
>osehim« 
don ;  but 
veakness 
illy  been 
len  diey 


imaged  that  tiie  cause  of  liber^ 
was  implici^ed  in  her  success,  looked 
with  con^lacency  now  upon  the  pro* 
gress  which  oppression  was  making 
in  the  world,  because  France  was  thci 
{^pressor!  They  had  turned  their 
»ces  toward  the  east  in  the  morning 
to  worsh^  the  rising  sun,  and  now 
that  it  was  evening,  they  were  look* 
ing  eastward  still,  obstinately  affirm* 
ing,  that  still  the  son  *was  there* 
Meetings  were  convdied  by  the  ma* 
nufacturers  to  petition  for  peace,  be* 
cause  their  trade  was  ii^ed  by  the 
war ;  and  this  selfish  purpose  was  disr  ' 
interestedly  assisted  by  the  admirers 
of  Buonaparte,  and  the  iqpocalypse* 
politicians.  The  good  sense  of  the 
people  frustrated  these  attempts ;  few 
petitions  could  be  carried,  and  those 
only  in  places  where  a  number  of 
workmen  had  been  thrown  out  of 
employ.  The  members  of  opposition 
themselves,  though  ready  to  concede 
more  *than  was  consistent  with  the 
honour  or  safety  of  the  country^  dis* 
couraged  this  mode  of  proceedings 
which  so  obviously  seconded  the 
views  of  the  enemy. 

The  most  conspicuous  advocate 
for  peace  at  this  inauspicious  season 
was  Mr  Roscoe,  a  man  not  to  be 
mentionedwithoatreroect,evenwhea 
his  errors  are  noticecL  He  endea- 
voured to  shew,  that  we  had  no  rea* 
sonable  grounds  for  being  at  war» 
and  that  ministers  were  insincere  in 
professing  themselves  ready  to  make 
peace  upon  fair  terms,  because  fair 
terms  were  always  to  be  had.  But  as 
forthe  ground  of  die  war,  it  was  plain- 
ly stat^  byMOr  Addington,  when  ho 
said,  ^  we  are  at.  war  because  wa 


ased  by  the  form  of  pmyer  lor  some  of  our  fast  dayjif 
ke  Cog  and  Magog;  and  the  poor  women  and  chil- 
he  Lord,  lest  this  new  Raw4iead  and  Bloody-bonei 

has  been  found  in  his  name,  by  wridn^  it  in  Giedr^ 
enct  of  ipaldng  hi^  baptisdia!  Dame  Napolean. 
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eannol  be  at  peace.'*  This  was  the 
ffeoeral  feeling  of  the  peq[de  of  Eiiff* 
Jmif  and  it  was  this  deep  and  well* 
founded  oonviction  which  occasicmed 
that  acclamation  of  joy  at  Lloyd's, 
when  the  commencienient  of  hostili- 
ties w^  inade  known*  That  {>eace 
was  desirable  nojnao  doubted,  if  any 
thinjz  more  than  the  name  of  peace 
could  be  obtained ;  but  the  eiqperi- 
ment'was  tried  for  eighteen  mondis, 
and»  during  the  whole  of  that  armed 
truce,  the  enemy  was  steadily  pursu- 
ing his  fiiam  of  usurpation  upon  the 
continent;  collecting,  by  means  of 
his  commercial  commissioners,  infor- 
maticm  how  best  to  atten^  the  inva- 
sion of  these  islands,  and  preparing  a 
navy  which  would  enable  him  to  ef- 
fect it.  Unquestionably  it  was  his 
sincere  desire  to  make  just  such  a 
peace  with  us  again ;  ana  we  might 
well  believe  him  when  he  said  so. — 
**  We  want  to  be  at  peace,''  is  the  lan- 
guage of  his  officers,  who  have  been 
taken  prisoners:  ''we  want  peace  for  > 
six  years;  that  will  be  time  enough 
for  us  to  build  a  navy  which  shall 
outnumber  yours,  and  to  train  up 
sailors  for  it,  and  then  we  will  come 
over  and  conquer  you."  This  lan- 
guage has  be^  h^d,  and  it  is  too 
sensible  to  leave  any  doubt  of  its  sin- 


cerity upon  amind  not  dosed  ngakaH 
all  argument.  Wtdi  all  the  coast  of 
Europe  at  his  command,  it  is  in  Bao* 
naparte's  power  to  build  ships,  out-^ 
numbering  ours,  in  the  ^roporikai  of 
ten  to  one,  or  tw^^  to  one,  if  they 
were  thought  needful.  He  may  build 
them  at  any  time,  but  it  is  only  in 
peace  that  no  can  man  them ;  aiMl  it 
IS  for  this  object,  and  this  only,  that 
he  is  desirous  of  peace.*  Peace  would 
give  hun  the  power  of  invading  us; 
and  is  there  any  man  foolish  enoij^^ 
or  hardy  etiough,  to  affirm,  that  he 
wants  the  will  to  do  it  ? 

It  was  thus  that  those  pers(ms  ar* 
gued  who  differed  in  opmion  from 
Mr  Roscoe,  and  they  were  the  sreat 
majority  of  the  people  of  England* 
In  fact,  his  whole  reasonings  resdved 
themselves  into  this  proposition,  that 
the  personal  character  of  Buoniq>arte 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  propriety 
of  makiilg  peace  with  him,/,  for  that 
the  government  of  France,  like  other 
governments,  would  observe  treaties- 
just  so  long  as  they  were  convenient 
to  its  interests,  .and  no  longer.  But 
France  had  no  other  rule  ^govern- 
ment  than  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  its  lord  and  master;  every  thing, 
therefore,  depends  iqpon  his  personal 
character ;  and  that  character,  even 


*  There  is  plain  sound  sense  in  what  Cobbett  says  of  the  terms  upon  whicfa  peace 
midit  reasonably  be  made.  '*  Napoleon,"  he  says,  f<  has  the  land,  and  we  have  the  sea. 
If  ne  would  restore  Holland,  Den^nark,  Portugal,  Spain  aivd  Naples,  to  a  real  inde-. 
pendence,  then  we  might  agree  to  relax  in  the  exercise  of  our  maritime  power;  but- 
if  he  be  inflexible  as  to  the  preserving  of  his  controul  over  tibe  states  upontlie  coast 
pf  the  continent,  we  should  be  infl^xmle  in  our  resolution  so  to  exercise  ourpower,' 
in  peace,  as  to  prevent  the  resources  of  those  states  f^om  being  turned  against  us  at 
the  rcttiewal  of  a  war.  I  do  not  pretend  to  lay  down  what  ought  to  be  thepredse  con- 
ditions of  a  tirea^  with  him  ;  but  it  ajmears  to  me,  that,  as  bng  as  he  holds  controul 
over  the  staties  above-mentioded,  we  should  never 'suffer  any  titdp  of  war,  of -those, 
states,  to  sail  upon  the  sea;  and  further,  that  we  should  make  it  ground  of  war,  if, 
in  any  of  those  states,  ships  of  war  were  known  to  be  erectmg.  I  know  I  shall  be 
tdd,  that,  to  insist  iqmn  terms  like  these,  would  be  to  say,  tiiat  we  will  not  have  peace; 
but  my  answer  is^  that  terms  like  these  we  must  have,  or  we  have  only  this  choice 
left,  ^  to  wailr  again  in  a  year,  or  be  conquered;  ai^dgoto  war  too  in  a  much  worse 
relative  situation  than  we  now  are."— Po/i/iot/  Register,  Jan.  1$,  180$. 
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though  its  last  and  consummating  act 
•f  villainy,  the  usurpation  of  Spain» 
had  not  then  been  perpetrated,  was 
already  more  atrocious  than  tliat  of 
any  chieftain  who  had  ever  before 
ruled  over  a  civilized  people.  On  this 
ground  we  should  take  our  stand, 
and  openly  proclaim  to  France,  and 
to  ail  Europe,  that  England  never 
will,  on  any  terms,  make  peace  with 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  It  cannot  be 
ibne  with  honour,  it  cannot  be  done 
with  safety.    What  would  be  said  of 
the  merchant  who  should  hazard  his 
whole  property  in  engagements  with 
a  man  notoriously  dishonest,   but 
that  he  deserved  the  ruin  that  would 
be&lhim?  Switzerland,  Prussia,  and 
Tuscany,  have  shown  what  are  the 
consequences  of  French  friendship. 
Looking  at  the  question,  with  refe- 
rence to  our  national  honour,  (and 
in  this  point  we  ought  always  to  be- 
hokl  it,^  the  argument  against  treat- 
ing with  Napoleon  Buonaparte  be- 
comes yet  more  forcible.    The  pri- 
vate, personal  murders  which  he  nas 
committed,  stamp  him  with  a  pecu^ 
liar  and  individual  guilt,  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  the  other  scour- 
ges of  mankind,  whose  pleasure,  like 
his,  has  been  in  conquest.   That  of 
the  Due  d'Enghein,  it  belonged  to 
the  Bourbons,  to  Germany,  and  Kus- 


sia,  to  avenge.  For  Pich^ru  and 
Villeneuve,  it  was  the  busmess  of 
France  to  take  vengeance.  .  But  the 
murder  of  Palm  was  an  offence  com- 
mitted against  all  states  and  people, 
against  all  principles  of  law  and  jus- 
tice and  social  order ;  it  was  an  act 
by  which  he  outlawed  himself  in  hu- 
man society,  and,  from  the  hour  in 
which  it  was  committed,  he  was  un- 
der the  ban  of  human  nature.  There 
is  also  one  crime  committed  peculi- 
arly agauist  England,  which  should 
for  ever  preclude  the  possibility  of 
treating  with  its  perpetrator;,  the 
murder  of  captain  Wright,  an  Eng^ 
lish  officer,  put  to  death  in  prison. 
That  captain  Wright  was  murdered, 
no  inquest  or  jury  of  Englishmen 
would  hesitate  to  pronounce,  from 
the  *  evidence  before  them,  furnish- 
ed, as  it  is,  wholly  by  his  murderers. 
For  the  sake  of  the  living,  as  well  as 
the  dead,  it  behoved  us  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  this  foul  deed ;  and  any 
minister  who  should  have  advised 
his  majesty  never  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  with  the  tyrant  who  c*omniit- 
ted  it,  would  have  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  whole  British  people. 
Well  had  it  been  for  us,  if,  from  the 
beginning  of  tliis  war,  we  had  at  all 
times  studiously  distinguished  be<? 
tween  the  French  nation  and  its  ru-  . 


*  The  account  in  the  Moniteur  was,  that  he  killed  himself  upon  hearing  that  the 
English  fleet  had  been  defeated  by  the  French,  and  Lord  Nelson  slain.  We  in 
England  know,  tliat  no  Englishman  could  have  believed  this  defeat,  and  that  an 
English  sailor  would  know  it  to  be  impossible-  Buonaparte  had  two  motives  for  de- 
stroying Captain  Wright;  personal  hatred  for  what  that  officer  had  done  against 
bira  at  Acre,  and  a  suspicion  that  he  was  connected  with  the  royalist  party.  The 
most  probable  account  of  his  fate  is,  that  he  was  put  to  tlie  torture  to  force  firom 
him  a  o(»ifession  of  these  secrets,  and  then  dispatched,  that  it  might  never  be  known 
he  had  been  tortured.  The  story  which  the  French  published  was  palpably  and  ri- 
diculously false;  but  it  proves  that  he  died  a  violent  death,  and  that  the  manner  of 
that  death  was  studiously'* concealed.  Buonaparte  has  found  it  more  easy  to  perpe- 
trate murders  of  this  kind  than  to  conceal  them :— In  the  official  account  of  Piche- 
gru*8  death,  that  general  was  described  as  having  committed  suicide  in  a  manner  by 
Yrhich  it  was  pbysicallv  impossible  that  anv  man  conld  have  killed  himself. 
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let;  stadng  to  France,  and  to  Eu- 
rope,  our  readiness  to  treat  with  the 
fyrtaer  under  any  other  head,  and 
our  solemn  resolution  never  to  ne- 
gociate  with  Buonaparte,  because  it 
was  abundantlj  proved,*  that  no  trust 
eoukl  be  placed  upon  a  man  who 
sets  all  laws  human  and  divine  at 
defiance,  and  from  whom  his  friends 
and  allies  are  in  as  much  danger  as 
his  enemies.  The  people  at  large 
tniew  this  to  be  the  case ;  and  when 
they  heard  of  mediations  and  nego^ 
ciations,  their  only  fear  was,  that  we 
mi^ht  be  duped  again  into  a  treach- 
erous trtice ;  provided,  therefore,  the 
pacific  overtures  of  the  enemy  were 
rejected,  they  cared  not  what  fbrma- 
Hty  was  made  the  plea.  The  macn- 
liest  way  of  answering  such  over- 
tures woujd  have  been  the  best ;  but 
an  English  ministry  has  to  consider, 
not  merely  what  measures  are  best 
in  themselves,  but  what  are  most  de- 
fensible against  their  domestic  enemy, 
the  opposition ;  and  the  constitution 
of  our  cabinet,  whatever  may  be  its 
advantages,  is  little  favourable  to  a  vi^ 
gorous  and  decided  sjrstem  of  policy* 
Among  those  who  considered  the 
question  of  war  and  peace,  with  ie^ 
terence  only  to  the  mere  meaning  of 
Words,  blind  equally  to  the  conse* 
quences  of  the  one,  and  the  causes 
of  the  other,  Mr  Roscoe's  pamphlets 
were  eagerly  received,  and  the  au- 
thority of  so  excellent  and  celebra- 
ted a  man  was  triumphantly  quoted 
in  support  of  their  opinion.  But 
these  pamphlets  produced  no  other 
effect;  they  persuaded  no  person; 
lio  taients  could  give  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  strength  to  a  cfuise  so 
feeble.  There  was,  however,  ano^ 
fher  ground  taken  by  the  peace- 
party :  they  maintained,  that  it  wovild 
$i>on  be  ipipossible  tp  ^:arry  qa  the 


war;  that  our  re^^efti^  depended  up^ 
on  our  commerce,  and  that  com- 
merce being  interdicted  m  it  was  by 
the  decrees  of  buonapartey  and  out 
own  orders  in  council,  the  very  means 
of  war  must  fail  us.  This  had  a 
startling  sound  to  those  who  did  not 
know,  that,  of  the  eighty  millions  col*- 
lected  from  the  public  in  the  prece*> 
ding  year,  the  proportion  yielaed  by 
the  customs  was  less  than  a  sixth  part. 
But  if  it  is  easy  to  persuade  the  peo^ 
pie  ef  England  that  the  country  is 
ruined,  they  are  still  more  eas^y  per- 
suaded to  believe  thai  it  is  prosper- 
ous. Ten  years  ago,  the  flourisnin^ 
state  of  commerce  was  the  triumph- 
ant answer  to  all  who  predicted  eril 
from  the  former  war ;  now,  a  book 
was  published  to  shew,  diat  our  Heheif, 
prosperity,  and  power^.  are  derived 
lirom  sources  inherent  in  ourselt^ 
and  would  not  be  infected  eveu  ^ough 
our  commerce  were  annihilated ;  and 
this  doctrine,  in  its  t«(m,  was  eagerv 
ly  received.  Mr  Spenee,  the  auWor 
of  the  work  in  question,  adopting 
the  principles  of  the  French  econo<» 
mists,  brought  them  forward  at  a 
time  when  it  suited  the  eomfort  of 
the  English  to  believe  them ;  and  hia 
arguments  were  repeated  and  en«i 
forced  by  Cobbett,  tne  most  popular 
of  our  political  journalists,  who,  ha^ 
ving  been  the  foremost  and  loudest 
bloodhound  in  the  anti^jacobin  pack, 
had  now  turned  with  the  san^e  rabid 
ferocity  against  the  very  persona 
whose  hands  he  had  formerly  licked, 
and  who  had  hallooed  him  on.  Thia 
demagogue,  who,  treating  all  sidw 
jects  wiSi  the  same  c<Mifideace,  whe« 
ther  he  understands  ^em  or  sot; 
dashes  fbnvard,  right  or  wrong,  sel* 
dora  failing,  even  when  most  erro- 
neous, to  exhibit  proofs  of  a  vigors 
PUS  and  fearless  niind^  eagerly  em^ 
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braced  the  doctrine  of  t)ie  Econo* 
mistBy  because  it  was  convenient  for 
Ins  immediate  purpose,  and  agreed 
with  his  rooted  and  ranonrous  hatred 
ofAmetica.  These  princi|des  were 
tibns  mad&'a  common  topic  of  dis- 
course, and  they  met  with  no  incon-  ^ 
skLerable  success,  because  they  were 
&r  more  reasonable  than  the  proposi- 
titm^  that  our  strength,  and  power, 
and  safety,  were  biult  upon  such  a 
loondation  of  sand.  There  were  also 
numy  persons  who  considered  a  time- 
ly check  to  the  manu&cturing  sys- 
tem, as  salutary  to  the  state,  because 
that  system  was  poisoning  the  health 
and  morals,  and  wasting  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 

But  if  there  was  no  cause  of  fear 
in  pursuing  this  inevitable  and  inter- 
mmable  war,  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  pursued  was  such  as  to  preclude 
all  hope.  Every  administration,  this 
like  me  last,  and  the  last  like  that 
before  it,  all  alike  treading  the  same 
sheep-track  of  fatuity,  proceeded 
without  system ;  setting  sail  before 
the  wind  from  whichever  quarter  it 
chanced  to  blow,  they  steered  a  drift- 
leas  course,  being  directed  by  cir-  . 
cmnstances  insteadof  directing  them. 
The  same  tardiness,  the  same  indeci- 
fflon,*  the  same  half-measures,  the 
same  waste  of  men  and  money  in 
nugatory  expeditions,  characterized 
thm  all.  Tliat  they  should  not  have 
made  the  wisdom  of  past  ages  their 
,own,  mournful  as  it  is,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  so  little  is  this  attempt- 
ed in  our  routine  of  education,  and 
80  Hnle  leisure  is  left  for  it  in  the  fa- 
tigues of  political  warfare.  But  even 
fnm  the  history  of  their  own  times 


they  derived  no  instruction.  Expe* 
rience  seemed  to  avail  them  nothingw 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  years  so 
pregnant  with  momentous  eventSp 
England  was  carrying  on  the  war^ 
with  a  better  cause  indeed  (for  which 
God  be  praised)  than  at  the  begin* 
ning,  but  still  upon  the  same  short- 
sigbted  views,  or  rather  with  no  other 
views  than  such  as  the  chance  and 
changes  of  the  hour  presented* 
While  we  were  acting  in  alliance 
with  the  continental  powers,  our  co- 
operation with  them,  so  far  as  we  co- 
operated at  all,  was  necessai'ily  gui- 
ded by  their  wishes;  the  mighty 
strengUi  which  we  possess  in  armies 
and  navies  was  never  put  &rth ;  and 
the  still  mightier  force  of  principle, 
which,  as  a  free  people,  we  are  en- 
titled to  exert,  never  could  be 
brought  into  action  in  such  co-opera-^' 
tion.  We  were  now  left  to  ourselves,' 
notTmerely  with  undiminished  power, 
but  with  power  which  had  grown  to 
the  measure  of  the  occasion ;  never 
more  equal  to  the  enemy  than  when 
we  felt  and  acknowledged  him  to  be 
mightiest,  looking  steadily  at  the  dan- 
ger, and  knowing  our  ability  to  meet 
it.  Yetnow,  when  it  became  us  eve- 
rywhere to  appear,  as  in  reality  we 
were,  the  only  supporters  of  morals, 
intellect,  and  freedom,  against  the 
barbarian  who  aims  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  all,  we  were  still  consulting 
thepleasure  of  corrupt  courts,  in  op- 
position to  the  wishes  and  the  wel- 
fare of  their  subjects ;  and  to  the  de- 
triment of  our  own  honour  as  well 
as  interest,  still  squandering  our  re- 
sources in  idle  attempts  at  propping 
up  old  governments,    whose  hour 


*  The  capture  of  Copenhagen  is  not  an  exception;  for,  if  it  were  justifiable  to 
do  so  much,  it  was  folly  not  to  do  more.  Having  provoked  them,  common  sense 
required  that  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  have  deprived  them  of  all  means  of  an- 
^ying  us. 
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must  come,  and  which  hare  ahreadj 
cumbered  the  earth  too  long.  Our 
l^th  of  policy  should  have  been  ^ain. 
llie  struggle  between  theoldananew 
despotisms  had  been  long  and  obsti- 
nate ;  that  struggle  was  now  decided ; 
and  its  event  had  proved  that  the  Cor- 
sican  was  not  to  be  overthrown  by 
corrupt  courts  and  effete  dynasties. 
Nothing  but  the  force  of  good  princi- 
ples, loudly  proclaimed  and  steadily 
pursued,  will  successfully  oppose  a 
power  so  gigantic,  founded  upon  evil, 
supported  by  evU,  and  steadily  and 
Urenuously  pursuing  evil  as  its  only 
good.  The  continent  was,  indeed,  his 
for  the  present.  But  the  seas  are  ours, 
and  so  should  the  islands  be ;  it  is 


our  business  to  regenerate  Siciljr 
and  the  Gredan  isfes,  establishing 
every  where  such  free  constitutions, 
as  are  suitable  to  the  habits  and 
wishes  of  thef  people.  Wherever 
we  went,  liber^  and  righteous  laws 
should^  with  us;  commerce  and 
prosperity  would  follow  in  their  train* 
The  example  would  reach  the  conti- 
nent; the  name  wouldspread through 
Greece,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germa- 
ny 4  so  would  the  war  become,  what 
it  is  our  fault  and  folly  that  we  have 
not,  long  ere  this,  reduced  it  to,  a 
struggle  between  the  principles  of 
good  and  evil;  and  God  would  be 
with  us,  manifesting  himself  in  the 
{leart  of  man. 


t  See  the  able  though  ill-digested  survey  of  Mr  Leckie.  His  arguments  in  be^. 
half  of  this  system  are  unanswerable.  Concerning  Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  Levant,  this 
author  is  thoroughly  well  informed  j  but  he  goes  beyond  hb  latitude  in  touching  ^ 
Chiloc. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Meeting  of  Parliaments — Debates  upon  the  Kin^s  Speech^  arid  upon  the 
Expedition  to  Copenhagen* 


On  the  twenty-first  of  Januaiy  par- 
Hament  was  opened  by  commission, 
and  the  king's  speech  read.  In  this 
it  was  stated,  that  no  sooner  had 
the  negociations  at  Tilsit  confirmed 
the  influence  and  controul  of  France 
ever  the  powers  of  the  continent, 
than  his  majesty  was  apprized  of  the 
enemy's  intention  to  combine  those 
powers  in  one  general  confederacy 
against  Great  Britain  ;  that,  for  this 
purpose,  states,  which  had  hitherto 
been  allowed  to  maintain  or  purchase 
their  neutrality,  were  to  be  forced 
into  hostility  against  us,  and  the  whole 
naTal  force  of  Europe,  the  fleets  of 
Portugal  and  Denmark  in  particu- 
lar, brought  to  act  against  oifFerent 
points  of  these  dominions.  To  place 
those  fleets  out  of  the  power  or  such 
a  confederacy,  became,  therefore, 
the  indispen^le  duty  of  the  king. 
In  the  execution  of  this  duty  it  was 
with  the  deepest  reluctance  that  he 
found  himself  compelled,  after  his 
earnest  endeavours  to  open  a  nego- 
ciation  with  the  Danish  government 
had  ^ed,  to  resort  to  the  extremi- 
ty of  force.  But  he  had  the  great- 
est satisfaction  in  congratulating  his 
parlian^ent  upon  the  success  of  this 
Winfnl  though  necessary  service. 
The  course  pursued  towards  Portu* 
gal  was  happijy-  of  a  nature  more 
congenial  to  nis  feelings*  The  time- 
ly ofid  unreserved  commuoication  by 


the  court  of  Lisbon  of  the  demands 
and  designs  of  France,  confirmed 
the  truth  of  the  advices  which  were 
received  from  other  quarters.  The 
fleet  of  Portugal  was  rescued  from 
France,  and  was  then  employed  in 
conveying  to  its  American  domi- 
nions the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the 
Portugueze  monarchy.  His  majes- 
ty  implored  the  protection  of  Di- 
vine Providence  upon  that  enter- 
prise, rejoicing  in  the  preservation 
of  a  power  so  long  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  its  establishment  in  the 
new  world,  with  augmented  strength 
and  splendour.  The  speech  proceed- 
ed to  state  thehostile  measures  which 
had  been  taken  by  our  late  allies 
the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  measures 
for  which  a  statement  of  imaginary 
wrongs  and  grievances  had  been 
made  the  plea  by  the  former  power, 
but  for  which  the  two  latter  had  al- 
leged no  pretence  of  justification 
whatsoever,  nor  even  assigned  any 
distinct  cause.  That  our  attempts  to 
make  peace  with  Turkey  had  been 
frustrated.  That  the  Kinc  of  Sweden 
remained  firm  to  his  aUiance;  his 
majesty,  therefore,  entei-tained  no 
doubt,  that  his  .parliament  would  feel 
with  him,  the  sacredness  of  the  duty 
imposed  upon  him,  by  the  firmness 
and  fidelity  of  this  allv,  and  wodd 
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concur  in  enabling  him  to  discharge 
it  in  a  manner  woraiy  of  the  country. 
That  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 
land  navigation  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  was  concluded 
and  signed  by  commission^,  duly 
authorized  for  that  purpose,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1806,  had  not 
taken  effect,. in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  president  to  ratify  that 
instrument.  That,  for  an  unautho* 
rized'act  of  force  committed  against 
an  American  ship  of  war,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  offer  immediate  and  spon- 
taneous reparation ;  but  an  attempt 
had  been  made  by  the  American  go- 
vernment to  connect  with  the  ques- 
tion which  had  arisen  out  of  that 
.  circumstance,  pretensions  incon^t- 
ent  with  the  maritime  rights  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  such  pretensions  he  was 
determined  never  to  admit.  Never- 
theless, he  hoped  that  the  American 
government  would  be  actuated  by  the 
same  desire  to  preserve  the  relations 
of  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
two  countries,  which  had  ever  influ- 
^ced  his  conduct,  and  that  any  dif- 
ficulties in  the  discussion  then  de- 
pending might  be  effectually  remo- 
ved. It  stated,farther,  that,  in  corae- 
Quence  of  the  decree  by  which  France 
declared  the  whole  of  his  majesty's 
dominions  to  be  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  subjected  to  seizure  and 
fX)nfi8cation  the  produce  and  manu- 
Pictures  of  his  kmgdom,  he  had  re- 
torted, in  the  first  instance,  to  a  mea- 
sure of  mitigated  retaliation;  but 
that,  this  measure  having  proved  in- 
effectual for  its  object,  he  had  found 
St  necessary  toadoptothers  of  greater 
rigour,  which  required  the  aid  of 
parliament  to  give  them  complete 
and  effectual  operation.  The  re- 
sources of  the  country  continued  to 
be  sa  abundant  during  the  last  year. 


11 


as  to  have  produced,  both  f^oin  the 
temporary  and  permanent  revenue, 
a  receipt  consiclerably  larger  than 
that  of  the  year  preceding ;  he  con- 
fidently hoped,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  found  possible  to  rake  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  present, 
without  any  material  addition  to  the 
public  burdens.  It  concluded  by  i^ 
firming,  that,  if  ever  there  was  a  just 
and  nations^  war,  it  is  that  which  his 
majesty  is  now  compelled  to  prose- 
cute. This  war  is^  in  its  principle, 
purely  defen^ve ;  his  maiesty  looks 
out  to  the  attainment  of  a  secure 
and  honourable  peace;  but  such  a 
peace  can  only  be  negociated  upon 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  The 
eyes  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world, 
are  fixed  on  the  British  parliament; 
if  that  parliament  displayed  the  cha- 
racteristic spirit  of  the  British  nation, 
and  faced,  unapi)alied,  the  unnatural 
conibination  which  was  eatliered  a<« 
round,  it  was  the  king's  §rm  persua- 
sion, that,  under  the  blessing  of  Di- 
vine Providence,- the  struggfe  would 
prove  ultimately  successfd  and  glo- 
rious. 

The  Earl  of  Galloway,  in  moving 
an  address,  according  to  customary 
form,  touched  upon  m  the  tcmics  of 
the  speech.  The  capture  of  Copen- 
hagen, he  said,  verified  all  that  go- 
vernment had  foreseen ;  an  arsenal 
was  found  there  over-supplied  with 
every  material  of  equipment,  maga^ 
zines  replete  with  stores,  which  were 
ascertttbed  to  have  been  purchased 
by  the  agents  of  France,  and  it  was 
evident,  from  proo&  which  no  sea^ 
man  could  mistake,  that  the  fleet 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  fitted  out. 
Concerning  Russia,  he  hofied  some 
good  woula  be  extracted  out  c^evil, 
and  that  we  should  become  indepen* 
dent  ofher  for  ever  If  die  legislature 
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noold  grant  «  liberal  bounty  to  en* 
courage  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and 
flax,  m>th  at  home,  and  in  die  Bridih 
colomeS)  our  quarrel  with  the  £mpe*> 
ror  Alexander  nmnild,  ikideed,  be  be- 
neficial to  u&  The  opinion  which  he 
expressed  conlceming  America,  di^ 
feredf  in  some  degree,  firom  that  of 
the  ministry,  and  it  came  with  weight 
from  him  aa  a  naval  officer.  It  was 
not,  he  said,  his  intention,  to  dispute 
the  princmle  of  respect  which  is  due 
to  national  ships  oi  war,  as  applica- 
ble to  die  government  and  nations 
of  Europe,  but,  as  merited  by  Ame- 
rica, he  was  inclined  ta  think,  that, 
if  aS  the  detaUs  of  that  transaction 
were  before  the  house,  their  lord* 
ships  themselves  would  question  it; 
He  was,  however,  happy  to  lemm, 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  mi- 
nisters to  concede  one  point  more  to 
that  lUiberal  and  prejudiced  people. 
A  stand  must  be  made  seNoaewhere, 
aad  where  can  it  be  made  better  ihan 
in  defence  of  our  seamen  and  our 
trade,  wbtdr  they  unequivocally  de- 
1?  '      ' 


The  Duke  of  Norfolk  moved,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  s^dress^  that 
^^  that  part  of  it  whichi  approved 
the  expedilaon  to  Denmari^  shoidd 
be  omitted.  He  did  not  wish  it  to 
be  under^^oed  thait  he  meant  to  con- 
demn the  eicpedition ;  for,  if  he  were 
wellmfonneac(meemingit,hemight, 
perhaps,  approve  it  himself  as  warm- 
iy  as  any  man:  but,  among  the  pa- 

Swmch'  were  ordered  to  be.  laid 
e  parliament,  there  was  not  a 
sln^e  oocument  upon  this  subject 
It  was  inferred  from  the  tenor  of 
this  speech,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  fiiends  were  not  dis- 
posed to  censure  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters on  this  occasion.  On  the 
^therhand»  it  was  supposed,  that  the 


king  had  given  a  reluctant  consent 
to  me  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  be- 
cause Lord  Sidmouth  totaHy  con« 
demned  it.  Hta  arguments  were^ 
tiiat  Demnark  had-  given  no  indica- 
tions of  a  hostile  dii^offltion  towards 
this  country.  At  the  4nne  our  fleet 
entered  the  Baltic  the  Danish  army 
was  in  Holstein^  prepared  to  resist 
the  French,  or  any  oUier  power  that 
should  attempt  to  violate  their  neo* 
trality.  When  did  diis  perfect  un^ 
derstanding  between  Dennuurk  and 
France  take  place?  The  definitive 
treaty  between  France  and  Russia 
was*  signed  on  the  8th  of  July,  aad 
liOrd  (jrambier  entered  the  Baltic  on 
the  3d  of  August.  Therefore  it  was 
not  possible  that  ministers  could  have 
acted  upon  any  information  which 
they  haa  obtained  of  the  secret  en- 
gagements entered  into  between 
France  and  Russia.  To  justify  the 
attack  upon  Copenhagen,  it  dught 
to  have  been  proved,  that  the  dian- 
ger  was  a  danger  of  great  magni- 
tude, and  such  as  could  notbeward" 
ed  off  by  other  means ;  for,  certain* 
fy,  the  calamity  indicted  was  not 
proportioned  to  the  calianibr  appre- 
hended. If  Holstein  had  neen  oc* 
cupied  by  the  French,  stiH  Zealand 
was  not  at  their  mercy ;  nothing  but 
sudh  a  frost  as  would  render  the 
Oreat  Belt  passable  for  an  army 
could  have  endangered  it;  but,  8up«- 
posing  the  French  had  got  there, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  Da- 
nish fleet,  he  would  not  so  derogate 
fl^m  the  valour,  the  activity,  and 
the  exalted  character  of  the  British 
navy,  as  to  admit,  for  one  moment, 
that  any  well-grounded  apprehen- 
sions were  to  be  entertained  from 
the  addition  of  sixteen  ssul  of  the 
line  to  the  maritime  strength  of  the 
enemy«    Stifle  he  trusted,  ministers 
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would  yet  be  able  to  hy  such  docu- 
ments before  the  house,  as  would 
lustlfy  an  enterprise  which  so  deep* 
Ij  involved  the  honour  and  charac- 
ter of  the  nation.  Upon  the  other 
topics  of  the  speech,  and  the  address, 
Jjord  Sidmouth  coincided  with  mi- 
nistry. The  emi^tion  of  the  court 
of  Lisbon,  he  said,  was  a  measure 
which  reflected  immortal  honour  up- 
on the  Prince  of  Brazil,  and  promised 
the  ^eatest  advantages  to  England, 
not"  unmediately,  indeed,  but  ulti- 
ipately.  We  had  done  wisely  to- 
wards America  in  not  insisting  on 
the  right  to  search  ships  of  war,  for 
our  restrictive  policy  snould  be  com- 
mensurate to  the. exigency  of  the 
case.  He  then  advert^  to  the  peti- 
tions for  peace,  and  justly  ceniBured 
them,  saying,  there  was  no  ground  for 
doubting  the  diroosition  of  ministers 
to  make  peace  when  it  could  be  done 
with  security  and  honour  to  the  coun- 
try. The  way  to  restore  peace  was 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  expenoiture  that 
should  enable  us  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  to  convince  the  enemy 
that  his  plan  of  ruining  our  finances 
was  hopeless ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to 
look  for  a  secure  peace,  unless  «  mi- 
litary systemshould  be  adopted  which 
should  be  available  at  all  times. 

Lord  Grenville  entered  into  a 
'  wider  field  of  discussion.  It  was  tru- 
ly asserted,  he  said,  in  the  speech, 
that  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
world,  were  fixed  upon  the  British 
parliament.  There  is  on  the  conti- 
Bent  a  great  reliance  on  the  integri- 
ty and  on  the  justice  of  the  British 
parliament ;  they  look  with  anxiety 
for  it^  decision  upon  the  motives  and 
the  policy  of  the  expedition  against 
Denmark.  It  has  already  mide  an 
impression  throughout  the  continent 
unfavourable  to  this  country.  How 
much  greater  would  that  impression 


bet  if  parliament  gkve  its  dedfaioiv 
approving  that  expediti(m,  and  sdll 
more,  if  it  i^roved  it  without  any 
evidence  or  information  upon  the 
subject  ?  In-  his  majesty's  declara* 
tionrespecting  that  sd)jedt,  secret  ar« 
tides  were  st^ed  to  exist  in  the  trea- 
ty of  Tilsit,  proving  a  detemdination 
to  form  a  hostile  confederacy  against 
this  country,  of  which  Denma^  was 
to  make  a  part.  In  the  declaration 
respecting  Russia  we  were  told,  not 
of  secret  articles,  but  of  arrange- 
ments made  at  Tilsit,  and  i»>w  in  the 
king's  speech  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  were  mentioned.  Thus 
had  die  grounds  been  shifted  upon 
which  the  expedition  was  justified^ 
und  thus  had  the  assertion  which  was 
to  prove  its  necessity  been  fiiBt  weak- 
ened, and  finally  abandoned.  It  was 
indeed  laid  down,  by  the  most  ap- 
proved writers  on  the  law  of  natioijdty 
that,  where  youhayecertainevidence 
of  the  intention  of  an  enemy  to  seize 
upon  the  territonr,  vessdb,  or  pro- 
per^ of  a  neutral,  such  neutral  be* 
mg  mcapable  of  resisting,  and  there- 
by to  place  you  in  imminent  danger^ 
you  have  a  right  to  seize  than  your* 
sel^  for  your  own  sa^y;  but  the 
same  writers  state  the  dreatful  ooii- 
sequences  which  would  result  from 
the  i^j^cation  of  such  a  doctrine^ 
4inless  the  imperative  circumstances 
were  accurately  defined;  the  inten* 
tion  of  the  enemy,  the  danger  to 
yourself,  and  the  incapafiility  of  the 
neutral,  ought  all  to  be  clearly  esta- 
blished. Tiie  intention  on  the  part 
of  France  he  admitted^  but  how,  he 
asked,  did  that  bear  upon  the  point? 
and  how,  even  if  Denmark  had  be- 
come a  party  to  a  treaty  against  this 
country,  could  that  be  a  justification 
for  seizing  her  fleet  and  her  territo- 
ries? After  showing,  in  what  req^ecty 
the  proof  of  the  other  pQints  was  de- 
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.fectire,  he  lamented  that  the  ^eech 
should  be  so  worded  as  to  tend  to 
induce  a  belief  that  peace  would  be 
rejected;  asnd  though  he  censured 
the  petitioners,  he  censured  minis- 
ters also,  for  asserting,  that  we  should 
liot  enter  into  a  negociation,  unless 
the  basis  were  previously  stated,  and 
that  we  ^lould  not  avail  ourselves  of 
the  mediation  of  any  power  suspect- 
ed of  partiality  to  the  enemy.  As  to 
Portugal,  it  appeared  to  him,  he  said, 
that  ministers  had  appreciated  file 
subject  very  erroneously  indeed.  We 
had  lost  Lisbon  and  Porto,  two  of 
the  most  important  ports  for  us  ^n 
the  whole  coast  c^  (he  continent; 
mid  what  had  we  gained  ?  The  in** 
'Creased  culture  of  Brazil,  far  fr(»n 
being  of  service,  would  be  injurious 
to  us;  and  he  could  not  conceive 
how  die  emigration  of  the  court  of 
Porti^^al  to  that  territory  could  ex- 
tend me  market  for  our  goods,  which 
it  had  already  a£forded  us.  So  &r 
Iks  that  emigration  evincedany  friend- 
fiap  for  us,  or  presented  a  contrast 
to  the  conduct  of  other  powers,  it 
certainly  formed  a  graterul  si^iject 
for  Uie  cdntemplatipn  of  mankind. 
But  as  to  tiie  commercial  and  poli- 
tical ^vantages  to  be  derived  irom 
it,  he  could  not  consent  to  delude 
his  countrymen  by  holding  out  such 
hopes,  and  he  was  rather  of  opinion 
vrm  the  French,  that  the  transfer  of 
the  Portugueze  government  to  Bra- 
zil, would  be  more  advantageous  to 
f  ranee  than  to  England. 

So  many  points  of  much  greater 
parliamentaxy,  party,  and  immediate 
interest  were  discussed  in  this  debate, 
that  what  Lord  Grehville  asserted 
respecting  Brazil  was  left  unanswer- 
ed. Hitherto  we  had  had  no  direct 
trade  with  that  country ;  every  thing 
went  through  Lisbon,  and  when  it 
reached  Brazil,  was  clogged  ynth  hag- 
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vy  duties,  asad  the  charges  of  a  se^  <^ 
cond  freight.  Hitherto  the  court  of 
Lisbon  mid  acted  towards  its  colo^ 
nies  upon  a  jealous  s3rstemof  policy^ 
fearful  of  their  growing  strength,  and 
anxious  to  keep  them  in  dependence. 
Now  that  St  Sdl>astian  was  become 
the  capital  of  the  Braganzas,  this 
feeble  system  was  at  an  end,  and  the  * 
strength  of  the  colony  became  the 
security  of  the  sovereign.  Thus, 
then,  die  removal  o£  the  court  ne- 
cessarily tended  to  the  encourage- 
ment c£  commerce,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  English  goods  would  be 
increased  in  proportion  as  they  could 
beaffiirdedcneaper.  LordSidmouth 
had  rightly  observed,  that  this  re- 
moval would  ultimately  produce  the 
peatest  advantages  to  England^  not 
immediatd  v»^t  was  easily  to  be  fore- 
seen that  tne  greediness  of  our  spe- 
culators would  overstock  the  market, 
and  make  the  trade  a  losing  one  for 
a  thne;  so  far,  therefore.  Lord 
Grenville  said  wisely,  when  he  de- 
clared, that  he  would  not  delude  the 
people  with  flattering  hopes ;  but,  in 
Uiiiucing  it  probabte  that  France 
would  derive  more  benefit  from  this '  ' 
gresA  event  than  England,  he  ad- 
vanced a  paradox  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  support ;  and,  in  affirming 
that  the  increased  prosperity  of  Bra-  "^ 
zil  would  be  injurious  to  us,  he  be-  ^ 
traved  a  predilection  for  what  are 
called  "  truly  British  interests,*'  the 
basis  of  a  pitiful  system,  equally 
selfish  and  snort-sighted. 

Lord  Grenville  proceeded  to  the    * 
affairs  of  America.    A  war  with  A- 
merlca,  he  said,  would  be  the  great- 
est additional  calamity  for  us,,  and 
the  peatest  advantage  for  France.    ' 
Ministers  had  studiously  separated  ^ 
the  two  questions  which  were  in  dis- 
pute, the  attack  upon  the.Chesapeak, . 
and  the  Orders  in  Council:  but  those 
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questions  could  not  be  separated  in 
America^  nor  could  they  be  separa- 
ted in  discussion  here.  When  all 
the  papers,  relative  to  these  orders, 
were  laid  before  the  house,  it  would 
then  be  for  them  to  enquire  whether 
his  majesty's  government  could  con- 
stitutioi^v  enact  such  prohibitions. 
He  maintamed,  that  they  had  actual- 
ly violated  an  article  of  magna-char- 
ta.  America  had  received  the  triost 
satisfactory  assurances  from  France, 
that  its  blockading  decree  would  not 
be  acted  upon  against  American  ship- 
ping; in  point  of  fact  it  never  was 
acted  upon,  he  did  not  think  that 
France  ever  intended  to  act  upon  it; 
he  believed  that,  and  all  other  decrees 
of  the  same  character,  were  but  mere 
experiments  upon  the  wisdom  and 
discretidn  of  the  British  government, 
experirtientswhich,unfortunately,had 
been  but  too  successful.  The  French 
decrees  must  have  been  a  mere  dead 
letter,  except  in  their  oMnti  p6rt8,  and 
could  have  availed  nothing,  if  mi- 
nisters had  acted  prudently ;  but,  by 
their  precipitance,  they  nad  placed 
this  country,  with  regard  to  America, 
in  that  state  in  which  France  otherwise 
would  have  stood ;  for  though  the  sys- 
tem of  restriction  originated  with  our 
enemy,  we  had  so  adopted  it  as  to  ap* 
.  propriate  the  odium  to  ourselves. — 
In  concluding  his  speecJh,  he  prest 
upon  the  house,  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate enquiry  into  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, with  a  view  to  the  atdoption  of 
measures  calcidated  to  conciliate  the 
population  of  that  country.  The  prin- 
cipal points  to  which  he  would  direct 
the  attention  of  the  house,  upon  this 
subject,  were  familiar  to  their  lord^ 
ships,  and  he  conjured  his  majesty's 
-ministers  to  use  their  utmost  endea- 
vours to  remove  every  obstruction 
to  the  attainment  of  those  objects ; 
for,  compared  to  the  question  of  Ire- 


land, every  other  subject  which  call- 
ed for  tlveir  attention,  every  topic 
that  had  been  alluded  to  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  was  trifling,  and  was, 
in  fact,  little  else  than  driving  nails 
into  the  sheathing  of  a  ship,  while 
her  main  timbers  were  on  the  point  of 
starting. 

Lord  Hawkesbury's  reply  tielated 
chiefly  to  Denmark.  Evidence,  he 
said,  was  required  of  the  secret  en- 
gagements, m  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  to 
employ  the  navies  of  Denmark  and 
Portugal  a^nst  this  country;  but 
that  evidence  was  of  a  description 
which  couM  not  possibly  be  produ- 
ced :  for,  were  government  to  com- 
municate private  information,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  confidence  ; 
and,  at  this  time,  when  Europe  was 
under  the  controul  of  France,  the 
lives  of  individuals,  friendly  to  this 
country,  would  inevitabty  mil  a  sa- 
crifice. But  even  the  papers  publish- 
ed by  the  French  government  did 
not  contradict  the  assertion,  and  there 
were  facts  which  corroborated  it*  It 
was  corroboi-ated  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Portugueze  government,  to 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Continent  against 
England,  and  to  unite  their  fleet 
with  that  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of 
Denmark — to  make  a  general  attack 
upon  this  island.  It  was  corrobora- 
ted by  the  testimony  of  different  per- 
sons m  Ireland,  where  it  was  promis- 
ed, that  these  combined  fleets  would 
make  a  descent,  both  there  and  upon 
England;  and  the  time  when  this  de- 
sign was  to  be  attempted  was  announ- 
ced to  the  disaffected.  The  intentioa 
of  Denmark  could  not  be  doubted;. 
He  lamented  the  uncalled-for  men- 
tion of  tiie  state  of  Ireland.  The  con- 
cessions alluded  to  could  not  now  be 
thought  of.  Indeed,  even  if  these 
concessions  were  made>  still  greater 
II       .. 
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ones  would  be  called  for,  and  there 
would  be  no  end  to  such  demands. 
He  had  made  it  his  business  to  trace 
the  evil  in  Ireland  to  its  remotest 
source,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
those  concessions  would  not  quiet 
the  people  of  that  country  for  a  sin- 
gle month. — ^The  address  was  of 
course  carried.  A  protest  was  en- 
tered against  it  by  the  Dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  Norfolk,  Lords  Moira, 
Lauderdale,  Grey,  Holland,  and  Sid- 
mouth,  because  no  proof  of  hostile 
intention,  on  the  part  of  Denmark, 
had  been  producea ;  to  which  Lord 
Erskine  added  other  reasons,  at  con- 
siderable length.  The  strength  of  the 
objection  lay  in  this^  that  the  Danish 
expedition  was  a  most  manifest  depar- 
ture from  that  system  of  moral  po- 
licy and  justice  on  which  we  had  hi- 
therto professed  to  act :  that,  if  it  had 
been  certain  that  the  French  would 
seize  the  fleet  of  Denmark  against 
her  consent,  the  iniquity  of  that  act 
ought,  in  sound  policy,  independent- 
ly of  all  considerations  of  justice,  to 
have  been  lefl  to  the  French  govern- 
ment to  perpetrate,  because  the  car- 
cases of  the  ships  would  have  been 
the  only  fruits  of  an  action  of  the 
deepest  atrocity.  But  in  taking  this 
part  upon  herself,  Great  Britain  had 
lost  her  moral  istation  in  the  world. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  of  the  same  character.  In 
defending  the  expedition  to  Copen- 
hagen, it  was  asserted,  that  in  no 
other  warlike  enterprise  had  so  much 
entreaty  been  resorted  to  before  suc- 
cess, and  so  much  forbearance  mani- 
fested afler  it.  What  ministers  had 
planned  with' decision,  they  carried 
into  effect  with  a  force  which  could 
leave  the  Danes  no  hope  of  triumph- 
ing in  a  contest ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Danish  government  was  no  more 
to  be  justified  for  sacrificing  so  niany 


lives  ill  a  hopeless  resistance,  than 
the  heroism  of  their  prince  was  to  be 
admired,  who,  himself,  escaping  from 
the  dangers  with  which  he  was  envi-^ 
roned,  coolly  devoted  his  capital  to 
destruction,  and  its  inhabitants  ta 
slaughter.  The  principle  of  the  mea^ 
sures  adopted  by  his  mtgesty's  minis-* 
ters,  on  this  occasion,  was  the  broad 
principle  oT  retaliation  and  self-de- 
fence. We  were  justified  in  acting 
upon  probabilities,  because  that  doc- 
trine was  consonant  with  the  law  of 
nations, — ^if  any  public  law  had  sur- 
vived the  subjugation  of  the  powers 
of  the  Continent,  or  if  there  was  now 
any  rule  for  the  conduct  of  nations 
to  be  found  in  Europe,  except  that 
of  the  Napoleon  code.  The  principle 
was  folly  justified  by  Vattel ;  it  was  a 
doctrine  laid  down  by  th^t  writer, 
that,  when  the  security  of  a  nation 
was  threatened,  its  government  should 
act  upon  reasonable  presumption ;  and 
he  asserted,  that  too  scrupulous  an 
attention  to  justice,  in  times  of  dan- 
ger, paved  the  way  for  slavery.  But 
papers  were  demanded  to  prove  that 
ministers  had  acted  upon  good  infor- 
mation. Was  this  the  moment  when 
such  documents  were  to  be  called 
for  ?  Wafe  it  possible,  said  Mr  Can- 
ning, at  a  time,  when  there  was  no 
capital  on  the  Continent  where  the 
power  of  Buonaparte  could  not  drag 
the  offender  against  him  to  execu- 
tion ;  when  there  was  no  British  ac- 
credited agent  in  any  countiy  of  Eu- 
rope, was  it  possible  that  such  a  time 
should  be  fixed  on  for  divulgmg  the 
sources  of  secret  intelligence  ?  Was 
this  country  to  say  to  Uie  agents  who 
served  it  from  fidelity^  or  from  less 
worthy  motives,  **  you  shall  serve  us 
but  once,  and  your  life  shall  be  the 
forfeit!*^  The  arrangements  at  Tilinty 
9nd  the  measures  that  ens^ued,  with- 
out any  documeut,  justified  this  soeaf 
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ftures  of  govemment.  A  communica- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  secret  ar- 
ticles they  had,  and  that  from  the 
most  imquestionable  authority.  The 
Conduct  of  France  had  annihilated 
^very  thing  in  the  world  like  neutra- 
lity :  there  existed  but  two  powers, 
the  enemy's  and  our  own.  In  the  mo- 
,  ral  character  of  our  govegMnent,  and 
of  our  people,  in  the  wisdom  and  en- 
ergy of  the  one,  in  the  bravery  and 
unanimity  of  the  other,  we  possessed 
complete  assurance  of  success  in  the 
contest  in  which  we  were  engaged. 
We  had  ample  means  of  carrymg  on 
war.  In  our  navy  we  ha4  not  only 
the  most  efficient  defence,  but  a 
greater  power  of  active  hostility, 
than  pemaps  we  were  yet  ourselves 
aware  of.  By  directing  our  naval  force 
in  every  possible  direction,  we  might 
Khew  the  enemy  that  a  predominant 
navy  give?  a  power  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  a  conquering  army;  we 
might  controul  the  haughty  mind  of 
the  ruler  of  France,  and  inspire  him 
with  that  respect  for  this  country, 
which,  alone,  would  insure  perma- 
nent tranquillity.  Peace,  at  present, 
could  be  nothing  more  than  a  sus- 
pension of  hostihties;  no  formal  act 
of  government  could  root  out  ran- 
tour,  and  stifle  jealousy;  if  we  did  re- 
turn the  sword,  our  hand  must  never 
quit  the  hilt. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  main- 
tained, that,  to  attack  a  neutral  coun- 
try, was,  criiwoi^ae,  unjustifiable,and 
proof  of  Its  necessity  must  be  produ- 
ced before  the  action  could  be  sanc- 
tioned. Tlie  determination  of  France 
to  compel  the  Danes  to  join  a  confer 
deracy  against  this  country,  could 
not  justify  our  govemment  m  attack- 
ing the  capita],  and  seizing  the  fleet 
of  Denmark,  without  knowing  whe- 
ther or  not'  she  would  agree  to  join 
that  confederacy.    We  had  gained 


fifteen  or  sixteen  hulks,  but  had  ez« 
cited  an  inextinguishable  hatred  ia 
the  breasts  of  the  Danes,  and  given 
the  whole  maritime  population  of. 
that  country  to  France*  It  was  ur- 
ged, that  the  attack  was  made  in 
order  to  prevent  Denmark  from  join* 
ing  France :  but  it  had  shut  us  out 
from  that  country,  and  thrown  its 
whole  resources  into  the  hands  of 
France.  We  have  got  the  ships,  but 
they  have  got  the  men — we  have  got 
the  body,  and  our  enemy  the  soul,  of 
the  Danish  navy.  There  might  be 
circumstances,  said  Mr  Windham, 
which  would,  strictly  speaking,  give 
you  a  right  to  do  what  you  have 
done,  which,  yet,  would  be  very  far 
from  rendering  such  a  step  either 
prudent  or  advisable.  Whatever  be- 
came of  the  question  of  right,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing,  that 
the  measure  was  wholly  imwise  and 
impolitic :  and,  could  it  be  proved  to 
a  certainty,  that  if  the  fleet  and  stores 
had  not  been  seized  as  they  were, 
they  would  inevitably  and  speedily 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Bi^na- 
narte,  still  he  would  say,  rather  let 
nim  have  them  in  the  circinnstances 
in  which  he  must  have  taken  them, 
than  us,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  have  taken  them.  Time  would 
come  when  the  stores  would  be  eaten 
tip,  the  ships  be  worn  out  and  lost, 
and  new  stores  and  new  ships  have 
been  supplied  in  their  room,  to  the 
arsenals  and  dock-yards  of  Denmark, 
and  when  the  English  government 
Vould  be  left,  only  with  the  shame' 
of  what  it  had  done,  and  the  serious 
and  lasting  consequences  which  that 
shame  would  bring  along  with  it.  We 
had  acted,  upon  mrs  occasion,  from 
the  impulse  of  a  principle,  often  one 
of  the  most  improvident  and  short- 
sighted, namely,  that  of  fear ;  and 
had  looked  only  to  ovrt^porary 
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vid  partial,  instead  of  our  general 
and  permanent  interest.  Nothing 
could  be  more  transitory  than  the 
advantages  that  we  had  gained ;  no- 
thing more  durable  than  the  evils  at 
the  price  of  which  these  advantages 
had  been  purchased.  Never  more 
were  we  to  look  to  the  Danes  for  any 
thing  but  the  most  deep-rooted  ill- 
will,  the  most  inflamed  and  bitter 
enmity.  What  was  of  still  more  con- 
sequence than  even  the  friendship  or 
enmity  of  any  people,  however  pow- 
erful, we  shoiUd  have  lost  the  fair 
feme  and  ch^uracter  of  the  country. 

It  had  been  said  by  the  supporters 
of  the  measure,  that  we  had  forborne 
too  long,  and  had  too  long  been  pa- 
tient of  the  flagitious  conduct,  of 
France  to  other  countries.  Had  this 
country,  which  had  so  long  been 
calling  upon  the  living  God  in  de- 
fence of  morality  and  social  order, ' 
now,  at  length,  found  out  that  its 
conduct  was  wrong,  and  that  Buona- 
parte, who  had  aB  that  time  been 
worshippmg  Baal,  was  right  ?  We 
have  thus  put  it  into  the  mouth  of 
every  Frenchman  to  retort  upon  us 
the  charge  of  all  those  enormities 
with  which  we  have  accused  France. 
We  have  been  imitating  the  veiy 
conduct  of  the  enemy,  which,  hi- 
therto, it  hsid  been  our  constant  and 
just  object  to  expose  and  decry ;  and 
our  imitation,  too,  was  just  or  a  sort 
to  give  us  a  flill  share  in  the  disgrace,. 
wiSiout  an^  share  in  the  benenL 

Respecting  peace,  the  opposition 
seemed  to  be  les9  unanimous.  Lord 
Sidmouth's  party^  did  not  touch  upon 
it  Mr  Ponsonby  said,  that,  though 
the  first  object  of  any  statesman  in 
the  coifiltry  ought  to  be  to  procure 
peace,  he  hoped  that  we  should  ne- 
ver, m  any  negociation,  tamely  listen 
to  the  demands  of  the  enemy.  He 
was  fully  aware  how  much  it  became 


us,  at  this  particular  time,  to  stand 
firmly  on  the  high  ground  to  which  we 
were  entitled,  by  our  honour,  by  our 
dignity,  by  our  resources.  If  Eng- 
land stooped  her  head  before  France, 
she  would  never  raise  it  again.^— Mr 
Whitbread,  on  the  contrary,  true  to  a 
system,  which,  if  it  ever  should  un» 
happily  be  pursued,  would  destroy  the 
spirit,  the  honour,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  Great  Britain,  declared  that, 
in  his  opinion,  peace  was  necessary  to 
the  salvation  of  the  country.  He 
added,  indeed,  that  he  would  rather 
the  country  should  perish  than  sub- 
mit to  a  dishonourable  peace ;  but 
this  qualifying  sentence  was  soon 
done  away,  when  he  asked,  whether, 
in  spite  of  our  prosperity  and  our  re- 
sources, an  indefinite  war  would  not 
be  ruin  ?  We  hadfought  fifteen  years, 
he  said,  against  France,  and  reduced 
all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except 
Sweden,  to  a  state  of  subserviency 
to  France,  to  a  power  the  greatest 
the  world  ever  saw,  and  governed  by 
an  individual,  as  able  to  wield  that 
power  as  any  person  the  world  ever 
produced.  He  begged  to  deprecate 
the  use  of  contumelious  language  to- 
wards a  power  with  which  we  must 
sooner  or  later  negociate.— Mr  She- 
ridan also  was  sorry  to  observe,  that 
every  day  brought  forth  some  new 
accusation  against  Buonaparte,  as  aii 
usurper,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  a  plun- 
derer, and  every  thing  atrocious  and 
abominable.  He  was  sure  that  the 
editors  of  our  pubhc  prints  would  not 
persevere  in  such  abuse,  if  they  were 
not  encouraged  to  it,  for  they  were 
sensible  men.  Buonaparte  acted  with 
humanity  towards  the  ^laoaies  wh# 
had  lost  the  power  of  doing  him  in«^ 


jury,  and  he  might  plead,  in  the  jea- 
lousy, hatred,  and  assassinating  spU 
rit  of  his  enemies,  an  excuse  for  ni« 


atrocities* 
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The  subject  was  renewed 
Jan.  22.  the  following  night  in  the 
commons,  when  the  report 
of  the  committee,  to  whom  the  acU 
dress  had  been  referred,  was  brought 
up.   The  point  of  time  was  pressed 
upon  the  ministry,  to  show  that  their 
measures  must  have  been  resolved 
upon,  before  they  could  possibly  have 
known  that  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was 
signed.  In  answer  to  this  it  was  aver- 
red, that  they  were  previously  inform- 
ed of  the  substance  of  the  secret  arti- 
<des,  and  that  the  armament  was  then 
equipping  for  a  different  object,  when 
t^is  secretintelligence  made  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  itagainstCopenhagen. 
Respecting  &e  call  for  documents, 
IMr  Yorke  declared  it  to  be  his  con- 
scientious opinion,  that  more  incon- 
venience had  arisen  to  this  country 
from  improvident  grants  of  informa- 
tion, and  from  the  government  be- 
ing so  urgently  piressed  for  the  pro- 
iduction  of  papers,  than  from  any 
other  cause.    lie  was  old  enough, 
he  said,  to  remember  the  Ameri- 
can war,  and  he  could  state,  from 
opportunities  which*  he  had  of  per- 
sonally knowing  the  fact,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  production  of 
papers  relative  to  the  sailing  of  the 
Toulon  fleet,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Fox,  the  French  had  been  enabled 
to  cut  off  a  source  of  intelligence 
which  this  country  had  possessed  in 
Holland  since  the  days  of  Queen 
^nne.    Was  there  not  enough  on 
the  face  of  such  papers,  to  give  the 
enen^y  means  of  tracing  the  source 
firom  whence  they  came  ?   In  truth. 


the  danger  and  folly  of  divulging 
foreign   correspondence  must  have 
been  clearly  perceived  by  all  men, 
who  did  not  suffer  the  feelings  of 
party  to  stifle  all  other  considera- 
tions.    The  present  opposition  had, 
with  great  truth,  as  well  as  bitter- 
ness, complained  of  their  predeces- 
sors for  a  mischievous  publication  of 
this  kind,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
done  for  t^ie  purpose  of  embarrassing 
those  who  supplanted  them.     In  the 
present  case,  it  was  manifestly  im- 
possible for  ministers  to  impart  the 
mformation   which   was  '  called  for 
without  sacrificing  the  life  of  their 
agent.  And  yet,  though  no  man  could 
be  obtuse  enough  in  understanding 
not  to  perceive  this,  and  though  the 
fact  which  Mr  Yorke  had  stated  bore 
so  completely  upon  the  point,  Mr 
Whitbread  could  only  say,  he  be- 
lieved the  great  cause  of  many  of 
the  evils  with  which  this  country  had 
been  afilicted,  was  owing  to  the  sys- 
tem that  had  prevailed  so  generally 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  of  holding 
back  papers  and  documents  from  the 
public  !    It  was  his  conviction  that 
ministers  never  had*  received,  eitlier 
in  substance  or  form,  any  such  secret 
information  as  they  pretended.*— But 
the  most  remarkable  passage  which 
occurred  in  the  debate,  fell  from  Mr 
Windham,  who  declared  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  honour  in  any  peace 
which  should  now  be    concluded, 
might  be  considered  as  totally  out  of 
the  question.     Safety  now  was  all 
that  we  need  look  for,,  and  this  was 
a|l  that  he  ^ould  ask !  f 


*  Mr  Whitbread  might  have  remembered  a  saying  of  Mr  Fuller's  in  this  veiy  mght's 
debate.  Speaking  of  t,he  Prince  of  Denmark,  that  member  extraordinary  for  the 
county  of  Sussex,  paid,  *^  Call  him  the  crown  prince,  or  the  half-crown  prince,  or 
what  vou  would,  it  was  certainly  most  absurd  to  say,  that  he  and  his  confederates 
should  be  believed  in  every  assertion  they  were  pleased  to  make,  and  that  not  one 
^Ofd  coming  from  our  own  government  should  be  credited/' 

^  |t  Is  worthy  d  xemark,  that  when  Mr  Windham  had  ottered  these  word9| 
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The  subject  was  reviyed 
Jan,  28.  on  the  28th,  when  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  moved  to  the 
officers  employed  in  the  expedition 
to  Copenhagen,  and  this  questioi;i 
the  ministry  wished  to  be  considered 
mthput  any  reference  to  the  justice 
or  policy  of  the  measure  itself.  This 
was  an  obvious  artifice ;  they  wished 
to  make  the  capture  of  the  Danish 
fleet  appear  a  splendid  as  well  as  a 
necessary  action,  and,  with  that  in- 
tent, had  fired  the  Park  guns,  when 
thedispatches  which  announced  it  ar- 
rived, and  conferred  peerages  upon 
the  naval  and  military  conunanders. 
The  motion  was  opposed  upon  this  fair 
ground,  that  however  important  the 
service,  andhowever  ablyperfo]:med, 
it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  Justify  so  high 
a  distinction.  Where,  said  Lord  Hol- 
land, were  the  difficulties  that  were  to 
be  encountered  and  overcome  in  the 
performance  of  that  service  ?  Had  it 
any  of  those  brilliant  traits  which  ex- 
act admiration  andcommandrespect  ? 
Had  it  any  thing  in  it  that  redound- 
ed to  the  glory  of  the  country,  or  to 
render  its  name  and  character  more 
respected  and  memorable? — The 
same  ground  was  ably  taken  by  Mr 
Windham.  How,  he  asked,  was  that 
to  be  converted  into  triumph,  which 
was  justified  only  as  being  a  painful 
jiecessity  ?  If  pain  were  to  make  part 
of  the  sensations  excited,  the  joy 


jCouJd  not  be  very  (;ojnpIe(e.  It  was 
not,  in  fact,  nor  ought  it  to  be,  that 
unmixed  efiusion  which  we  witness 
in  tiie  country  on  any  of  those  occa- 
sions which,  really  and  truly,  and, 
as  it  were,  by  acclamation,  call  forth 
the  thanks  of  this  house ;  but  that 
sort  of  sober,  chastized,  subdued  joy,  n 
if  joy  was  to  be  felt  at  all,  which  a 
father  would  feel  on  hearing  that  his 
son's  life  was  safe,  but  saved  by  an 
operation  which  was  to  leave  him  a 
sufierer  and  a  cripple  all  the  rest  of 
his  days.  It  was  not  in  this  state  of 
mind,  nor  for  successes  of  this  de-  ^ 
scription,  that  a  nation  indulged  in 
public  rejoicings,  or  ppured  forth  its 
acknpwled^ents  to  those  by  ^on^  . 
those  successes  had  been  obtained^  ^ 
however  meritorious,  individually, 
their  conduct  might  have  been.  Na- 
tional thanks  implied  national  re-  ' 
joicings ;  and  national  rejoicings  did 
not  belong  to  the  present  occasion. 
It  was  on  this  principle  that  he  heard, 
with  pain  and,  disgust,  the  firing  of 
the  Park  and  Tower  guns,  on  tl^e 
day  when  the  news  amved.  It  was 
a  call  for  exultation  on  an  occasion 
when  sorrow  for  the  necessity  of 
using  force,  and  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  brought  upon  the  Danes, 
was  in  the  moutlis  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
British  people.  Passing  afterward^ 
(0  the  peerages  ^  >^hich  had  been 


which  it  would  break  the  heart  of  a  true  Englishman  to  believe,  he  immediately 
i]uoted  the  couplet, 


'  Now  give,  kind  Dulness,  memory  and  rhyme, 
'  We'll  put  off  genius  tiU  another  time ;" 


as  if  to  show  how  completely  he  couldput  off  all  feeling,  4iid  all  sense  of  respect  for 
the  intellect  with  which  God  has  gifteid  him,  and  for  the  assembly  in  which  it  toa 
often  seems  to  be  his  chief  ambition  to  wear  the  am  and  bells. 

*  The  house,  he  said,  was  now  called  upon,  by  lavishing  rewards,  to  £ast  a  fals^ 
2ustre  on  an  act  of  doubtful  justice  and  policy;  but  the  nature  of  the  stratageip 
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granted  on  this  occflsion>  he  spoke 
m  a  strain  of  sound  philosophy.  This 
sort  of  grant,  he  said,  was  an  in- 
stance of  the  worst  species  of  minis- 
terial corruption^  inasmuch  as  it  went 
to  the  destruction  of  that  iund  «f 
honorary  rewai;ds,  in  which  the  poor- 
est man  in  the  country,  if  the  case 
were  properly  eicplained  to  him,  or 
even  without  any  explanation,  on 
the  pure  impulse  of  feeling,  would 
be  sensible,  that  his  interest  would 
be  more  materially  involved  and  af- 
fected than  iii  the  most  wasteful  ex- 

.  penditure  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes. 
A  pension,  if  unworthily  bestowed  on 
one,  would  remain  a  recompence  of 
no  less  value  for  another ;  bUt  a  title 
0f  honour,  or  a  vote  of  thanks,  would 
smk  in  value,  bbth  as  to  the  past 
and  the  future,  upon  every  misap- 
plication that  the  granting  of  either 
were  subjected  to<«-Thi8  argument 
was  strictly  applicable  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  expedition  were 
justifiable  or  not ;  and,  if  it  were  fol- 
lowed to  its  legitimate  consequences, 
would  lead  Mr  Windham  into  a  po- 
litical firee  inauiry,  from  which  he, 
iperhaps,  would  be  one  of  the  first  to 
shrink* 

Thus  had  the  two  Houses  of 

jFVi.S.  Parliament  congratulated  his 

majesty  upon  the  success  of 

1  the  measures  taken  to  secure  the  Da- 
liish  fleet,  and  vot^  their  thanks  to 
the  officers  empFoyed  in  th^  expedi? 


tion.  But  the  subject  was  not  pep> 
mitted  to  rest  here.  On  the  3d  of  Fe- 
bruary, Mr  Ponsonby  moved  for  the 
substances  and  dates  of  all  informa- 
tion transmitted  by  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters at  the  court  of  Copennagen, 
during  the  last  year,  respecting  the 
navalforce  of  Denmark ;  and,  particu- 
larly, respecting  any  measures  taken 
for  augmenting  the  same,  or  putting 
it  in  a  state  ofbetter  preparation,  or 
for  collecting  seamen  for  the  purpose 
of  manning  the  same,or  any  partthere- 
of.  The  arguments  which  were  now 
adduced  by  the  opposition  were,  that, 
had  Denmark  been  required  to  give 
«up  its  fleet  to  France,  and  thus  com- 
pelled to  make  a  choice  between  the 
two  contending  powers,  it  would 
have  preferred  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, because  England  could  take  m 
its  foreign  possessions,  cpuld  injure 
its  marine,  and  employ  Sweden  to 
attack  Norway.  That  Denmark  had 
not  intended  to  co-operate  with 
France,  because,  when  admiral  Gam- 
bier  was  preparing  to  sail,  many  of 
the  Danish  captains  hearing,  among 
other  rumours,  that  it  was  as  likely 
that  the  British  fleet  was  destined 

r'nst  Copenhagen  as  any  other 
^  le,  consulted  the  Danish  consul 
on  the  subject ;  and  he,  having  ap- 
plied to  the  chamber  of  commerce 
m  that  city,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
public  administration  of  government, 
receiyed  for  answer,  that  there  was 


wonld  be  canvassed  And  exposed,  and  the  public  would  join  him  in  thinking  sucli 
distinction  a  shame  father  than  an  honour.  It  would  be  like  the  case  of  Sir  Brooke 
Watson,  who,  having  to  go  in  the  city  pageant  on  Lord  Mayor's  day,  and  being  asked 
what  he  intended  to  do  with  his  wooden  leg,  answered,  with  great  good  humour, 
that  he  meant  iq  gild  it.  While  there  seemed,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  propriety,  that  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  splendour,  nbthing  ,80  plain  should  appear  as  an  ordinary 
wooden  leg,  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  supremely  ridiculous,  to  set  off 
ostentatiously  what  it  must  be  wished  to  conceal ;  to  decorate  a  defect,  to  attract 
iittention  and  notice  to  what  could  be  regarded  only  with  regret  and  pain.  This  was 
exactly,  however,  what  his  majesty's  ministers  were  doing— they  were  gilding  theif^ 
W^qi  leg,  ^ 
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tbi  ihe  smaOest  ground  for  anxiety 
or  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Danish 
mercantile  interest ;  for  that  no  cir- 
cumstances existed  which  tended  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Denmark, 
or  to  place  her  in  a  state  of  hostility 
wiUi  Great  Briton.  At  the  time 
this  answer  was  received,  there  were 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Danish  ships 
in  our  ports,  with  cargoes  amouiit- 
ing  to  two  nullions  sterling. .  Was  it 
I  credible,  was  it  posable,  that,  when 
the  Danish  government  assured  its 
merchants  they  need  be  in  no  alarm, 
vhen  a  third  of  the  commercial  pro- 
perty of  Denmark  was  in  our  hands, 
was  it  credible,  or  possible,  that 
Denmark  should  then  be  meditating 
hostility  against  us  ? 

Thus,  then,  it  appeared,  that  Den* 
mark  was  not  inclined  to  take  part 
in  the  confederacy  against  Great  Bri- 
tain.   But  France  could  not  have 
I        forced  her  into  it,  for  France  had  no 
I        means  of  forcing  her.    It  is  more 
I        than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since 
any  troops  have  crossed  the  Great 
I         Belt  upon  the  ice,  more  than  sixty 
'         since  any  winter  has  been  severe 
enough  for  such  a  passage  to  be 

Eracticable.  Suppose  this  accident 
ad  happened,  was  it  to  be  believed 
that  the  French  could  have  accon^- 
plished  such  a  passage  in  spite  of 
the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  British 
forces  united  to  oppose  them  ?  and, 
unless  the  Belt  was  frozen,  the  Da- 
nish navy  alone  was  equal  to  defend 
it.  But  It  was  said,  France  would  be 
assisted  by  Russia,  who  had  entered 
fully  into  the  views  of  Buonaparte. 
To  those  who  believed  this,  it  must 
have  been  strange  indeed  to  see  the 
Danish  marine  seized  by  this  coun- 
try, and  the  Russian  ships  permitted 
to  run  about  at  pleasure,  for  Rus- 
sian ships  of  €ie  line  had  been  suf- 
fered to  pass  unmolested  through  our 


fleet.  This  assertion,  that  Russia 
had  leagued  with  France,  in  the  de- 
sign of  bringing  all  the  fleets  of  Eu- 
rope against  us,  was  belied  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  our  conduct  towards 
Russia.  For,  otherwise,  when  the 
court  of  Petersburgh  was  demanding 
explanations  ^respecting  |;he  motive 
'  of  our  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  the 
British  ambassador  must  have  an- 
swered,. Why  do  you  ask  this  ques- 
tion, when  you  yourselves  have  cre- 
ated the  necessity  ?  when  you  your- 
selves have  been  the  chief  instigatqra 
of  the  project  which  my  government 
has  taken  this  measure  to  defeat ! 
Otherwise,  how  was  it  that  that  am- 
bassador was  never  instructed  to  re- 
monstrate with  Russia  upon  the  new 
course  which  she  was  pursuing,  and 
that,  even  in  the  very  dispatch  where* 
in  the  change  of  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der's principles  is  first  noticed,  hia 
majesty  still  declared  himself  per- 
fectly willing  that  the  pacification 
with  Denmark  should  be  wholly  the 
emperor's  work?  and  it  appeared, 
from  the  correspondence  wnich  had 
been  laid  liefore  the  house,  that  no 
hostile  d%)08ition  towards  England 
was  manifested  by  the  emperor,  till 
after  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet. 
Thus,  then,  it  was  argued,  the  ne-» 
cessity  which  was  pleaded  for  that 
iniquitous  measure  had  no  existence^ 
France  could  not  have  seized  the 
fleet.  Russia  was  not  combined  with 
France  to  demand  it.  Denmark  was 
not  disposed  to  yield  it.  Our  conduct 
had  been  as  absurd  as  it  was  unpro- 
voked. We  had  attacked  Denmark 
because  France  entertained  the  three 
projects,  of shuttingthe  Soundagainst 
us,  of  excluding  our  manufactures 
from  the  continent,  and  of  taking 
the  Danish  fleet ;  and,  by  taking  the 
fleetourselves,wehadenabled  France 
^ff^ptuall^  to  accomplish}  by  meaQ9 
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of  Denmark^  the  objects  of  the  three ! 
Then  having  proceeded  so  far,  we 
left  our  work  incomplete ;  for,  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  keep  Zealand, 
the  arsenal  and  the  docks  might  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  batteries  and 
Cronenburgh  castle,  so  as  to  secure 
to  ourselves  the  passage  of  the  Sound. 
But  we  first  provoked  the  Danes,  and 
tlien  left  them  these  ample  means  to 
annoy  us. 

In  reply  to  these  arguments,  the 
conduct  of  Denmark,  in  the  years 
1780  and  1800,  was  appealed  to,  as 
proving,  either  that  |ier  disposition 
was  hostile  towards  Great  Britain, 
or  that  she  felt  herself  unable  to  re- 
sist the  influence  of  France  and  Rus- 
sia. The  intentions  of  France  no 
one  doubted.  The  court  of  Portu- 
gal had  given  repeated  information, 
that  they  had  been  called  upon  to 
join  the  rortugueze  fleet  to  the  other 
navies  of  Europe  by  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. At  a  levee  of  Buonaparte's, 
in  one  of  those  extraordinary  con- 
versations in  which  he  was  accus- 
.  tomed  to  indulge  himself  with  fo- 
reign ambassadors,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Portugueze  minister,  and 
asked  him,  whether  he  had  trans- 
xnitted  to  his  court  this  order,  that 
the  navy  should  be  ready  by  that 
time  ?.  and  then  immediately  turn* 
ed  to  the  Danish  minister,  and  ask- 
ei  him  whether  he  had  jxi&de  the 
«ame  communication  f  These  w^to 
the  avowed  designs  of  France ;  and 
it  was  argued,  that,  on  the  part  of 
Denmark,  there  was  less  will  to  re* 
ffist  than  power ;  witness  the  passive 
fiubtnission  to  all  Buonaparte's  com- 
inercial  decrees,  and  the  remon- 
strances against  our  mitigated  mea- 
sures of  retaliation :  witness  the  im- 
ipediate  retreat  of  the  Danish  army> 
^hen  their  territory  had  been  viola- 
^9  and  iJieir  troops  attacked  by  th^ 


French  in  pursuit  of  a  IVossian  corp^, 
after  the  battle  of  Jena:  witness 
their  refusal  of  a  Swedish  army  of- 
fered by  the  generous  King  of  Swe- 
den for  their  assistance,  when  he 
communicated  to  them  that  Norway 
bad  been  held  out  to  him  as  a  lure,  if 
he  would  make  a  commoa  cause  with 
France.  Yea,  in  the  very  streets  of 
Copenhagen,  a  short  time  before  our 
attack,  an  Englishman  could  not 
walk  without  the  risk  of  being  in-^ 
suited,  and  told,  that  the  policy  of 
England  was  always  to  shed  the 
blood  of  others  in  furtherance  of  her 
own  selfish  views.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  proposal  made  to  Denmark, 
to  surrender  its  fleets  in  deposit,  was 
such  as  no  nation  could  listen  to  with 
honour :  the  Danish  government,  a- 
ware  of  the  gangers  which  were  ga- 
thering round  it,  had  thought  of  re* 
ducing  its  navy  by  sale,  and  the  Rus- 
sian ministers  had  actually  entered 
into  a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  part 
of  it.  The  influence  of  national 
pride,  therefore,  could  not  be  very- 
active  there. 

While  we  were  accused  of  acting 
with  precipitate  violence  against  Den- 
mark, a  charge  is  made  of  undue  forr 
bearance  towards  Russia.  For  this 
conduct  there  was  ample  cause. 
There  were,  at  thattiipe,  in  the  Rus- 
sian ports,  five  hundred  British  ships, 
and  six  thousand  British  seamen, 
objects  too  important  to  be  hazarded 
fl)r  the  /sake  pf  the  hulks  at  Cron« 
stadt.  Moreover,  it  was  adviseable 
to  spare  Russia,  because  the  majo- 
rity of  the  better  Russians  were  anxi- 
ous to  continue  their  connexion  with 
England ;  but  they  would  still  £eel 
for  the  honour  of  tiieir  countnr,  and 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  destroy 
our  own  popularity,  by  unnecessa- 
rily woundiBfi;  their  national  feelings. 
Neither  would  it  have  been  trise  tQ 
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lave  driven  the  emperor  himself  to 
extremities;  for,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  brought  him 
into  alliance  with  France,  and  the 
I      disgusting  humiliations  to  which  he 
bad  befen  subjected  £?t  the  conferen- 
ces of  Tilsit,  it  was  still  hoped  that 
hk  magnanimous  spirit  would  resume 
its  natural  character,  and  that  he 
would  perceive  the  true  interests  of 
his  empire ;  not,  indeed,  to  renew 
the  war,  that  would  be  hopeless ;  btlt 
to  maintain  that  free  and  unshackled 
neutrality,  which,  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  and  for  his  own  dignity, 
it  behoved  him  to  support.     For 
these  reasons  it  was  that  the  Rus- 
sian ships  of  the  line  had  been  per- 
mitted to  pass  unmolested  through 
our  fleet 

It  was  false  that  the  enmity  of 
Bussia  was  provoked  by  our  attack 
upon  Copenhagen.     A  great  majo- 
rity of  the  principal  Russians  re- 
joiced at  that  event ;  not  those  alone 
who  were  called  the  English  party, 
but  others,  who  thought  they  ought 
not  to  have  entered  into  a  war  with 
France,  and  wished  their  country  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  disputes  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.    These  persons  saw, 
with  alarm,  a  French  army  in  Po- 
land, and  another  on  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey,  and  they  were  happy  at  the 
check  which  the  expedition  to  the 
Baltic  gave  to  the  views  of  Buona- 
parte, fo^  they  dreaded  his  hostility 
through    Denmark.    The    emperor 
Alexander's  ill-will  towards  us  had 
long  been  brooding ;  all  accounts  a- 
greed  in  representing,  that  his  mind 
was  alienated  from  us,  and  the  rea- 
son of  that  alienation  might  ^easily  be 
conceived.  The  expectation  of  assis- 
tance from  England,  no  matter  whe- 
ther well   or  ill  foun(ied,  was  the 
cause,  not  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  but 
0f  the  tender  in  which  it  was  pon* 


eluded,  when  the  military  disasters 
had  rendered  that  peace  necessary. 
Out  of  twenty  dispatches  received 
fVom  our  ambassador  with  the  empe- 
ror, there  was  not  one  in  which  he 
did  not  say,  "  send  assistance,  or 
Russia  wiU  fail  you :  niake  a  diver- 
sion ^hich  will  take  part  of  the 
weight  of  war  off  Russia,  or  she  will 
withdraw  from  it." 

Why,  it  had  been  asked,  did  we 
not  go  farther?  why  conquer  Zea- 
land, and  then  relinauish  it  ?  For  this 
reason,  the  practicaoility  of  holding 
it  as  a  military  station  had  been  ta- 
ken into  consideration,  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  officers  who  were  con- 
sulted, proved,  that  the  force  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  that  island 
was  far  greater  than  this  country 
could  spare,  in  the  state  of  military 
poverty  in  which  the  former  adminis- 
tration had  left  us.  Nor  was  it  advi- 
sable that  the  deficiency  of  our 
troops  should  be  supplied  by  Swedes, 
as  the  removal  of  that  force  would 
have  weakened  Sweden  too  much, 
in  case  of  an  attack  upon  Russia..—- 
This  answer,  or  at  least  the  latter 
part  of  it,  was  satisfactory ;  but  to 
the  charge  of  misconduct,  in  not  ha- 
ving so  far  crippled  Denmark  by  des* 
troying  her  fortifications  as  to  secure 
to  ourselves  the  passage  of  the  Sound, 
no  reply  was  attempted. 

Much  personal  asperity  was  ming- 
led with  this  discussion.  His  majes* 
ty's  ministers,  said  Mr  Canning,  are 
called  to  account,  not  for  disaster 
itnd  disgrace ;  they  are  called  to  an- 
swer on  an  accusation  of  success,  to 
explain  the  elements,  and  justify  the 
motives  of  an  eminent  service  suc- 
cessfully performed.  An  opposition, 
peculiarly  qualified  by  its  own  splen» 
did  atchievements  to  enquire  inta 
the  conduct  of  its  successors,  had  put 
them  pn  their  trial  for  what,  unttt 
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questioned  by  them,  had  been  consi- 
dered as  the  salvation  of  the  country. 
Of  all  persons,  he  did  not  think  that 
they  should  be  accused  of  injustice 
by  the  captors  of  Alexandria ;  of 
mismanagement  by  the  attackers  of 
the  Dardanelles ;  as  inglorious  by  the 
conquerors  of  Constantinople  !  The 
very  principles  upon  which  the  ex- 
pedition to  Copenhagen  proceeded 
were  professed  and  actea  upon  by 
those  very  persons  who  now  so  loud- 
ly exclaimed  against  them.  Mr  Gar- 
licke  had  been  instructed  by  Lord 
Howick,  to  declare  to  the  Danish 
government,  that  his  majesty  could 
never,  in  the  event  of  that  power 
lubmitting  to  the  controul  of  France, 
suffer  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
its  navy  to  be  placed  at  the  enemy*s 
disposal :  and  if  the  Danes  should  suf- 
fer the  French  to  occupy  Holstein, 
his  majesty  could  not  abstain  from 
those  measures  which  would  be  ne-» 
cessary  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his 
croMrn,  and  assist  the  interest  of  his 
:iubjects.  Here  then  had  this  princi- 
ple been  distinctly  proved.  It  had 
been  acted  upon  towards  Portugal  in 
the  year  1803,  when  Earl  St  Vin- 
cent was  sent  to  Lisbon  with  these 
instructions :  1st,  If  the  Portugueze 
government  should,  by  itself,  or  in 
conjunction  with  Spain,  be  disposed 
to  defend  the  country  against  the 
French,  to  promise  all  the  assistance 
that  Great  Britain  could  afford.  2dly, 
If  the  government  should  resolve  upon 
emigrating  to  Brazil,  as  it  had  once 
proposed  during  the  late  war,  to  of- 
fer them  the  assistance  of  a  British 
naval  force,  under  the  protection  of 
which  alone  that  determination  could 
be  effected.  Lastly,  if  there  should 
not  be  vigour  enough  in  the  govern- 
ment to  adopt  either  of  these  resolu- 
tions, he  was  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
tliQ  port  of  Lisbon  from  &Uing  into 


the  hands  of  the  Frendi;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  Portugueze  navy  was  to 
be  secured;  every  vessel  of  which, 
that  wasserviceable,  was  to  be  brought 
oSf  together  with  the  ships,  goods, 
and  persons  of  the  British  factory, 
and  also  the  court,  if  it  should  be  so 
disposed.  For  the  execution  of  these 
instructions,  the  troc^s  that  were 
then  embarking  were,  to  be  sent  to 
him  with  all  convenient  expedition, 
but  he  was  not  to  give  any  intima- 
tion of  the  circumstance  to  the  Por- 
tugueze government,  nor  to  hold  any 
language  that  might  excite  the  sus- 
picion of  the  French  minister,  or  lead 
to  any  measures  of  precaution ;  and, 
as  it  might  be  necessary  to  employ 
the  troops  immediately  on  their  ar» 
rival,  in  order  to  secure  a  strong  po- 
sition, he  was  to  have  the  marines 
and  boats  of  the  fleet  constantly  in 
readiness  for  that  service.  These  in- 
structions, said  Mr  Canning,  were 
clear  in  their  tenor,  precise  in  their 
object,  and  conclusive  as  to  the  ques- 
tion then  under  eonsideration.  If 
any  member  wished  for  the  docu- 
ment it  would  be  laid  on  tlie  table  ; 
and  the  only  shyness  that  had  been 
felt  in  producing  it  before,  was,  that 
it  would  place  him  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  situation  of  convicted  plagi- 
arists. These  were  the  instructions 
that  had  been  given  by  morality  it- 
self; and  the  only  di&rence  between 
them,  and  those  that  had  been  given 
by  the  present  government,  respect- 
ing Copenhagen,  was,  that  the  latter 
did  not  desire  that  the  army  should 
be  introduced  in  disguise. 

After  a  debate,  whidi  lasted  till 
half  after  five  in  the  morning,  Mr 
Ponsonby's  motion  was  re- 
jected. The  subject  was  re-   Feb.  8. 
newed    in    the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  8th,  when  the  Duke  of 
NorfoU^  moved  for  such  proclama* 
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even  for  the  ordinary  demand,  de* 
pendent  upon  Holstein  and  Jutland 
for  the  principal  articles  of  subsist- 
ence. If  numerous  forces  were  col- 
lected there,  the  demand  would  be 
proportionately  greater,  whereas  the 
means  of  supply  %irouid  be  cut  off, 
France  being  in  possession  of  those 
coimtries :  and  whatevermight  be  thfc 
disposition  of  England  to  assist  them, 
it  might  be  physically  impossible  to 
render  assistance ;  for  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  season  would  probably  pre- 
vent access  at  the  time  when  com- 
munication was  absolutely  necessaxy 
to  their  support.  The  passage  of 
the  Belt  had  been  represented  by 
Lord  Grenville  as  not  less  difficult 
than  that  between  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  it  was,  however,  considerably 
narrower,  and  diere  was  another  mo^ 
material  circumstance  which  had 
been  overiooked  ;  the  difference  he>- 
tween  the  resources  of  England  and 
Zealand.  It  had  never  been  doubt- 
ed that  the  French  might  push  over 
a  body  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
thousand  men  to  this  country;  in 
this  country  such  a  force  would 
instantly  be  crushed;  but  in  Zea- 
land it  would  be  sufficient  for  its  ob- 
ject. 

In  reply  to  this,  Earl  St  Vincent  * 
declared,  that  he.  should  think  it 
more  practicable  to  invade  England 
from  Boulogne,  than  Zealand  from 
Holstein.  The  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire asserted,  that  so  far  from  cruis- 
exB  not  being  able  to  keep  their  sta- 
tion in  the  Belt  in  ordinary  seasoQS^ 

*  This  nobleioan  said  the  Danish  fleet  seemed  to  him  to  be  exactly  what  it  was 
eight  and  forty  years  ago.  Lord  Mulgrave  replied,  this  reminded  him  of  the  sailor, 
who,  passing  the  Horse-guards  in  his  way  from  the  Admiralty  down  to  Portsmouth, 
saw  one  of  the  dragoons  mounted  at  his  post;  on  his  return,  after  a  ten  years  ab- 
ieoce,  he  observed  another  dragoon  in  the  same  place,  and  conceiving  him  to  be 
the  same  man,  cried  out,  '*  Ahf  damn  you,  are  you  there  yet  T'  He  supposed  the 
Banish  fleet  was  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  who  awoke,  after  a  nap  of  a  century,  m 
^1  ponessioa  of  her  youth  and  channt. 


tions  as  had  been  issued  by  our  na- 
val and  military  commanders,  before 
Copenhagen,  previous  to  the  attack, 
and  for  the  substance, and  dates  of 
all  iQ&rmation  transmitted  by  his 
majesty's  ministers  at  the  court  of 
Demnark  during  the  last  year,  re- 
acting the  navd  force  of  that  coun- 
try, and  more  particularly  respecting 
the  measures  that  had  been  adopted 
for  augmenting  the  same,  or  for  put- 
ting it  in  a  state  of  forward  prepara- 
tion for  sea.  The  former  part  of 
this  motidQsras  agreed  to ;  the  latter 
gave  occasion  to  another  discussion 
of  the  whole  subject  at  length.  The 
()0S8ibility  of  Denmark  defending 
Zeal^d  against  France  was  question- 
ed by  Marquis  Wellesley,  nad  she' 
been  disposed  to  defend  it.  The  or- 
dinary state  of  the  Belt  in  winter,  he 
iaid,  was  to  have  the  passage  inter- 
cepted by  floating  ice,  wmch  was 
carried  off  by  the  current,  and  dis- 
persed by  the  wind,  or  occasionally 
melted  during  an  interval  of  warm 
weather,  so  as  wholly  to  disappear. 
There  were  no  tides  there,  and  the 
coarse  of  the  stream  accompanying 
the  wind,  nothing  was  more  n:equent 
than  for  vessels  in  that  channel  to  be 
driven  off  from  their  station.  In  this 
situation  the  enemy  might  easily  ef- 
fea  a  descent  ftom  the  opposite 
shores.  While  it  was  easy  to  invade 
the  iskmd,  there  were  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  diffijcult  to  defend 
it.  Zealand  did  not  produce  provisions 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
•wa  inh^itants ;  and  was,  therefore, 
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tbe  anchorage  was  so  good  as  to  ren*- 
der  it  perfectly  practicable  ;  and  by 
placing  gun-boats  upon  the  coast  rea- 
dy to  put  off,  any  armament,  unsup- 
portedby  asuperior  naval  fbrce,  mignt 
be  easily  resisted.  Lord  Hutchinson 
also  delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
Zealand  might  have  been  defended 
with  success  against  the  Frencla.  It 
seems,  indeed,  equally  certain,  that 
it  could  have  been  defended,  and 
that  it  would  not.  A  more  impor- 
tant part  of  the  debate  related  to 
what  had  passed  in  the  commons, 
concerning  the  instructions  given  to 
Earl  St  Vincent  in  his  expedition  to 
the  Tagus,  and  the  tenor  of  Lord 
Howick's  dispatches  to  Mr  Garlicke. 
It  was  maintained  by  the  fomier,  that 
there  was  no  resemblance  whatever 
between  the  conduct  which  he  was 
charged  to  pursue,  and  what  had 
been  done  at  Copenhagen ;  and,  with 
respect  to  Mr  Uarlicke,  Earl  Grey 
affirmed,  that,  so  far  from  represent- 
ing the  Crown  Prince  as  under  the 
dominion  of  France,  he  had  uniform- 
ly described  him  as  of  a  disposition 
and  spirit  to  resist  every  idea  of  com- 
pulsion, and  every  attempt  to  in- 
duce him  to  deviate  from  his  neu- 
trality. Earl  G  rey  admitted,  that  he 
did,  in  one  of  his  letters,  figure  a  pos- 
sible case,  and  give  directions  ac- 
cordingly ;  but,  in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence, he  expressed  his  conviction 
$bsit  such  directions  were  unnecessa- 
ry. He  challenged  administration 
to  produce  his  dispatches,  if  they 
should  presume  to  intimate  that  they 
breathed  any  different  language.  In 
this,  and  in  every  other  part  of  his 


official  duty,  he  said,  he  was  particu* 
larly  anxious  that  his  conduct  and 
character  should  be  fully  examined. 
Nothing,  however,  which  occurred 
in  this  debate,  excited  so  much  at- 
tention as  a  statement  made  by  Lord 
Hutchinson  concerning  his  mission 
to  Russia.  **  I  think  it,"  said  he, 
**  the  more  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  that  mission,  in  con- 
sequence of  partial  extracts  firom  my 
letters  having  been  communicated  in 
another  place,  by  which  I  hove  been 
held  out  as  giving  opioions  which 
were  never  delivered  by  me.  The 
Russian  anny  in  Poland  never  a- 
mounted  to  more  than  70,000  men, 
^th  the  exception  of  two  detached 
divisions,  amounting  to  about  30,000. 
The  French  troops  were  estima- 
ted at  150,000.  After  the  battle  of 
Friedland  the  loss  of  the  Russians 
amounted  to  40,000  men ;  they  lost 
also  *  1898  officers,  and  29  generals. 
I  was  then  perfectly  convinced  that 
Russia  must  make  peace  with  France. 
I  believe,  also,  tliat  the  Enuieror  of 
Russia  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to 
mediate,  if  possible,  a  peace  between 
this  country  and  France ;  but,  at  all 
events,  I  then  believed  that  peace 
might  have  been  preserved  between 
Great  Britun  and  Russia.  Tlie  trea- 
ty of  Tilsit  was  signed  on  the  7th  of 
July.  On  the  23d  of  August,  I  had 
a  conversation  with  the  Emperor  at 
Kaminkostroff  His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty asked  me,  whether  I  had  not 
admitted  to  Count  Stragonoff,  three 
days  after  the  battle  of  Friedland, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make 
peace  ?  I  told  him  that  I  had  done 


*  According  to  this  statement,  one  man  in  twenty  must  be  an  officer.  The  ac* 
count  seems  greatly  exaggerated.  Lord  Hutchinson  said,  in  the  same  speech,  he 
was  persuaded  there  was  not  a  soldier  nor  a  cannon  in  the  Emperor  Alexander's 
dominions  that  was  not  called  forth  in  the  war.  Is  it  possible  that  Rus&isi  coM 
not  bring  more  than  100,000  men  into  the  field  I 
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so,  that  I  was  of  that  opinion  then> 
whichsubsequent  events  had  confirm- 
ed ;  thatlthoughtmyselfboundin  jus- 
tice to  him,  and  to  myself,  pubUcIy 
to  avow  it,  which  I  should  continue 
to  do  as  long  as  I  lived.  His  impe- 
rial majesty  said.  We  are,  then,  both 
agreed  on  the  necessity  there  was 
to  make  peace  ?  I  answered  in  tlie 
affirmative.  His  imperial  majesty 
proceeded  to  state^  that  he  had 
offered  his  mediation  to  England; 
that  he  attached  no  false  vanity  {glch 
ride  was  the  French  word)  to  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  his  media- 
tion ;  but  that  It  was  his  most  sin- 
cere and  anxious  wish  that  England 
should  make  peace,  as  he  was  sure 
that  it  was  his  interest,  and  also  that 
of  Europe,  and  ours,  that  We  should 
restore  tranquillity  to  the  world.  I 
said  to  his  imperial  majesty,  that  he 
had  not  given  sufficient  time  for  Eng- 
land to  accept  or  reject  his  media- 
tion, because  a  much  longer  period 
than  a  month  must  elapse  before  any 
answer couldbe received;  and  though 
the  disposition  of  my  mind  inclined 
towards  peace,  I^  nor  no  other  man 
in  England,  would  accept  it,  but  on 
conditionsthemostreasonableand,ho- 
nourable ;  and  that,  as  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  the  events  of  the  war  had 
been  highly  favourable.— To  which 
bis  imperial  majesty  replied,  that  the 
time  aUowed  was  of  no  importance, 
because  we  might  take  three  or  four 
months,  if  we  pleased,  to  accept  or 
reject  his  mediation :  but  his  anxious 
wish  and  desire  was,  that  we  should  • 
make  peace.  That  he  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  England; 
that  he  had  been  made  acquainted 
by  Buonaparte  with  the  conditions 
of  peace  proposed  to  be  offer- 
ed, and  he  had  no  doubt  that  even 
I  myself  woidd  consider  them  to  b6 


highly  reasonable  and  h6n«Ur£lble.— 
Some  confidential  conversation  fol- 
lowed, which  I  do  not  think  myself 
at  liberty  to  disclose;  but  from  what 
then  passed,  as  I  have  already  stated^ 
I  was  justified  in  believing,  that  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  might 
have  been  preserved  between  the 
two  countries.  It  has  been  stated  in 
another  place,  that  I  had  given  an 
opinion,  that  if  the  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen had  lidt  taken  place,  Russia 
would  not  have  gone  to  war  with 
this  country.  My  lords,  I  never  gave 
any  such  opinion,  nor  do  I  mean 
now  to  say,  that  if  that  attack  had 
not  been  made,  there  would  have 
been  no  war  with  Russia;  but  I  mean 
to  say,  that  the  result  of  that  expe- 
dition did  materially  change  the  re- 
lations between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  and  give  rise  to  sentiments 
of  a  very  hostile  nature  at  the  court 
of  Petersburgh.  Intelligence  of  the 
result  of  the  attack  on  Copenhagen 
arrived  at  St  Petersburgh  on  the 
27th  or  28th  of  August.  On  the 
4th 'of  September  I  saw  the  emperor, 
a  second  time  at  KaminkostroE  His 
imperial  majesty  began  the  conver- 
sation by  asking  me,  ^  what  I  thought 
of  our  attack  upon  Copenhagen?** 
I  replied,  that  I  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  circumstances  which  had 
occasioned  that  attack,  but  that  I 
hoped  the  administriation  in  England 
could  justify  themselves,  and  prove 
to  the  world  that  the  Danes  were  on 
the  eve  of  joining  all  their  forces  to 
the  French,  to  make  common  cause 
against  England. — ^His  imperial  ma- 
jesty told  me  in  reply,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  be  of  that  opi* 
nion,  if  I  would  recollect  the  repeat- 
ed conversations  which  had  taken 
?lace  between  us,  on  the  subject  of 
)enmark^  at  Bartenstein,  in  which 
he  told  me  that  he  had  used  every 
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effiirt  in  his  power  to  bring  forward 
the  crown  prince  of  Denmark,  and 
to  induce  nim  to  join  the  coalition 
against  France  ;  the  answers  of  the 
'prince  had  always  been  explicit  and 
vnifomiy  that  he  had  maintained  for 
many  years  a  system  of  neutrality, 
in  which  he  was  determined  to  per- 
•evere,  as  the  people  whom  he  go- 
verned had  flourished  and  prospered 
under  it ;  and  that  no  consideration 
should  ever  induce  him  to  depart 
from  'it.  His  imperial  majesty  add- 
ed, that  I  must  be  acquamted  with 
the  decision  of  character  which  be- 
longed to  the  crown  prince,  that  no- 
thing was  so  difficult  as  to  shake  his 
determinations,  or  to  induce  him  to 
change  any  line  of  conduct  which 
he  liad  once  adopted ;  and  that  he 
was  sure  no  connection  existed  be- 
tween the  French  and  Danish  go- 
vernment previous  to  our  attack  on 
Copenhagen. — I  then  said,  that  I  be- 
lieved lord  G.  L.  Gdwer  had  deli- 
vered to  his  imperial  majesty's  mi- 
nister a  note  on  the  subject  ;  to 
which  his  imperial  majesty  answered 
that  he  had,  but  that  the  contents  of 
it  were  nugatory,  as  it  contained  no 
sufficient  explanation,  or  offer  of  sa- 
tisfaction. His  imperial  majesty  then 
proceeded  to  state  the  great  concern 
which  our  unjustifiable  aggression 
had  given  him ;  that  the  French 'go- 
vernment never  had  done  any  thmg 
so  strong — ^that  it  justified  -every 
thing  ihey  had  done  or  might  do 
hereafter.  If  such  proceedings  were 
admissible,  there  was  an  end  of  all 
those  relations  which  had  usually  in- 
fluenced the  conduct  of  nations  to- 
wards each  other ;  that  every  body 
was  at  liberty  to  do  just  what  they 
pleased,  and  that  he  might  attack 
Sweden  to-morrow.  His  imperial 
majesty  then  told  me  in  the  most 
peremptory  language,  tone,  and  man- 
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ner,  that  he  woold  have  satisfaction^ 
complete  satid^tction,  for  this  un- 
provoked aggression.  That  it  was 
his  duty  as  emperor  of  Russia  to  de- 
mand it,  and  that  he  would  have  it ; 
and  he  asked  me  whether  even  I 
myself  would  venture  to  diflfer  with 
him  on  that  subject  ?  He  then  said 
that  he  was  bound  to  Denmark  by 
the  most  solemn  treaties  and  engage- 
ments, which  treaties  and  engage- 
ments he  was  determined  to  adhere 
to  and  fulfil.  His  imperial  majesty 
then  added,  that  he  supposed  we 
meant  to  make  an  attach  on  Cron- 
stadt;  he  did  not  know  what  the 
event  of  that  attack  might  be,  but 
this  he  knew,  that  he  was  determi- 
ned to  resist  to  the  last  man,  and  to 
prove  himself  not  entirely  unworthy 
of  filling  that  high  station  to  which 
it  had  pleased  Providence  to  call 
him.  I  told  his  imperial  majesty 
tliat  I  had  strong  reason  to  hope  and 
believe,  that  no  attack  would  be 
made  on  Cronstadt.  His  imperial 
majesty  said  he  was  pr^ared  for 
such  an  event,  and  had  taken  his  de- 
termination upon  it,  which  was  that 
which  he  had  before  stated  to  me. 
He  then  closed  the  conversation,  by 
repeating,  with  much  emphasis,  that 
"  ne  toould  have  satisfaction  for  Den* 
marL^* — My  lords,  after  such  a  de^^ 
claration,  is  there  any  man  who  can 
say  that  (he  attack  upon  Copenhagen 
has  not  had  a  considerable  effect 
u^on  the  disposition  of.  the  emperor 
of  Russia  >  I  must  even  think  that 
it  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  war  with  Russia ; 
and  I  will  ask  if  this  was  not  a  good 
cause?  The  reason  it  was  not  im- 
mediately declared,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  was,  that  Russia  had  two 
fleets  at  sea,  and  in  some  measure 
in  our  power.-^My  lords ;  I  cannot 
sit  down  without  complaining  of  the 
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liberties  that  have  been  taken  by  the 
Engli^  newspwers,  t?ith  the  cha- 
tacter  of  the  £m|^eror  of  Russia. 
"While  in  his  domimons  I  repeatedly 
experienced  the  most  unpleasant 
sensations,  on  perusing  the  raise  and 
scandalous  animadversions  of  our 
public  prints.  There  was  a  time 
vdien  such  unjustifiable  attacks  would 
not  have  been  permitted,  or  would 
liave  been  puni^d.  To  the  good 
feith,magnanTmity,andperseverance 
of  the  Emperor  ^exander,  I  wish 
to  bear  my  testimony.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  there  was  not  a  soldier 
nor  a  cannon  in  all  his  dominions^ 
that  was  not^called  forth  in  the  war." 
This  statement  was  triumphantly 
^mpealed  to  by  the  opposition,  and 
their  partizans.  Yet  to  what  does  it 
amount  i  To  this  only,  that  in  Lord 
Hutchinson's  opinion,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  disposed  to  be  at 
peace  with  England  before  the  ex- 
pedition to  Copenhagen,  and  to  the 
&ct  that  the  Expedition  was  made  a 
pretext  for  declaring  war  against  us. 
Rusda  had  no  other  pretext  for  an 
act  so  absurdly  inconsistent  with  its 
fomier  policy,  and  with  its  own  inte- 
rest ;  was  it  to  be  doubted  then,  that, 
having  been  duped  or  bribed  into  such 
a  resolution,  she  would  eagerly  catch 
at  so  specious  a  plea  ?  For,  as  to  ar- 
guments deducea  from  the  gbodfaith, 
magnanimity,  and  perseverance  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  this  answer 
suffices;  he' swore  eternal  friendship 
to  the  Kii^  of  Prussia,  upon  the  tomb 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  he  went  to 
war  with  France  in  alliance  with  HbHat 
king,  and  he  concluded  the  war  by 
sharing  with  France  in  that  king's 
spoils.  Whether  be  was  cajoled  into 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  by  the  artifices  of 
Bu(Hiaparte,  or  compelled  into  it  by 
his  arms,  the  inference  is  equally  cer- 
tain, and  in  either  case  he  was  made 

VOL.  X.  PART  I. 


subservient  to  France.  The  inten- 
tions of  France  respectmg  the  Nor* 
tliem  Powers  were  open  and  avow- 
ed ;  and,  if  we  had  not  supplied  Alex- 
ander with  a  plea  for  gomg  to  war 
with  us,  he  would  have  gone  to  war 
without  one. 

On  the  same  evening,  Mr  Whit- 
bread,  acting  in  concert  with  Earl 
Grey,  moved,  in  the  Lower  House, 
for  the  production  of  that  correspon- 
dence with  Mr  Rist  and  Mr  Uar- 
licke,  from  which  Mr  Canning,  he  as- 
serted, had  produced  extracts  gar- 
bled to  serve  his  purpose.  Mr  Can- 
ning replied,  he  haa  no  objection  to 
produce  the  note  of  Mr  Rist,  since 
it  would  tend  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  and  propriety  of  the  late  or- 
4ers  in  council.  The  other  corre- 
spondence in  question  he  had  quoted, 
not  by  way  of  recrimination  or  im- 
putation upon  Earl  Grey,  but  to  show 
that  that  nobleman  had.  resolved  not 
to  suffer  the  surrender  of  the  Danisli 
fleet  to  the  enemy ; — ^the  very  opinion 
and  advice  whicn  he  himself  would 
have  suggested  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. This  he  designed  to  prove  by 
the  extract,  and  this  was  proved  by  it. 
Therefore,  he  said,  as  no  case  what- 
ever had  been  made^  out  for  the  pro- 
duction of  these  papers,  he  must  ob- 
ject to  it,  chiefly  because,  if  granted^ 
It  would  go  to  establish  a  precedent 
for  publishing  all  papers  and  foreign 
dispatches  whatever.  There  womd 
be  no  end  to  distrust;  and,  from  the 
sample  which  was  now  exhibited, 
there  would  be  ho  end  to  the  de- 
mand andproduction  of  papers.  These 

p^ers  were  accordingly  re- 
Feb.26.  fused.    Yet,  on  the  26th, 

Mr  Canning  himself  mov- 
ed for  these  very  papers,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  correct  those  mis- 
constructions which  had  been  put 
upon  his  conduct  and  language  in 
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quoting  them.  The  indecorum,  as 
well  as  inconsistency^  of  calling  upon 
the  house  now  to  vote  for  what  it  had 
so  lately  rejected,  was  strongly  and 
justly  censured  by  the  opposition. 
It  was  placing  the  house,  said  Mr 
Windham,  in  a  situation  of  indignity. 
The  papers  had  been  refused  on  pub- 
lic ana  private  grounds,  and  were 
now  to  be  granted  because  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr  Canning  had  been 
touched  !  They  ought  to  have  been 
produced  to  clear  up  the  character 
of  the  late  foreign  secretary,  equally 
as  well  as  the  present. 

When  these  papers  were  Isud  be- 
fore the  public,  it  appeared  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1806,  the  Da- 
nish ministry  confessed  their  sense 
of  the  precarious  tenure  of  their  dis- 
turbed existence ;  but  their  fears 
were  paramount:  that  no  prepara- 
tion was  made  either  to  resist  a 
sudden  attack,  or  to  impede  the  gra- 
dual encroachments,  which  it  was  ap- 
parent France  would  continue  to 
make  till  she  could  require  the  ex- 
clusion of  British  ships  from-  Danish 
ports,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Co- 
penhagen dock-yard,  in  .  aid  of  her 
purposes  against  Great  Britain :  that 
several  of  flie  principal  departments, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  inferior  pnes, 
with  their  dependencies,  were  filled 
by  persons  in  a  state  of  delusion  and 
bund  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
Prance.  The  demand  of  the  Da- 
nish nayy  bv  France  was  clearly 
foreseen  at  this  time  by  the  Englisn 
court,  aftd  our  envoy  was  instructed 
to  declare,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  king  to  acquiesce  {n  any  arrange- 
n^ent,  wherebv  th^  w|iole,  or  any 
part  of  it,  might  be  placed  a,t  the  dis- 
posal of  the  enemy ;  and  th^t,  in  case 
of  such  an  arrangement,  his  majesty 
pould  not  avoid  taking  such  measures 
1^  would  then  become  indispensible| 


for  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the 
interests  of  his  people.  This  was  to 
be  distinctly  and  unequivocally  sta- 
ted. But  it  appeared  also  from  this  cor- 
respondence, that  the  Crown  Prince 
was  believed  to  be  the  only  check  to 
the  French  party,  and  that  the  de- 
termination of  our  c6urt  had  not  been 
announced  by  Mr  Garlicke,  becau$e 
he  believed  that  no  proposition  re- 
specting the  fleet  had  yet  been  made 
to  the  prince,  and  that  the  progress 
of  the  French  arms  had  not  at  that 
time  been  such  as  to  suggest  an  ar- 
rangement so  incompatible  with  the 
sentiments  and  principles  which  were 
known  to  predominate  in  that  prince's 
character.  From  this  correspondence, 
and  that  with  the  Danish  envoy,  . 
which  had  previously  been  commu- 
nicated, it  was  manirest,  that  the  ge- 
neral policy  of  Denmark  was  consi- 
dered, at  that  time,  as  secretly  fa- 
vourable to  France,  its  neutrality 
consisting  in  mere  assertion,  and  dis- 
playing Itself  only  in  remonstrances 
against  the  measures  of  England,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  most  com- 
plete and  unqualified  acquiescence 
m  every  demand  which  tne  enemy 
thought  proper  to  advance. 
On  the  18th,  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  moved,  **  That  it  FeB.  18. 
was  highly  important  to  the 
honour  of  this  country,  under  fte 
existing  circumstaif  ces,  that  no  mea- 
sures be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
Danish  ships  of  war  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  majesty,  in  consequence  of* 
the  capitulation,  which  might  pre- 
clude the  eventual  restitution  of 
them  to  the  government  of  Den- 
mark.** He  grounded  his  modon 
upon  the  proclamation  issued  by 
the  British  commanders  when  those 
ships  were  required  to  be  held  in  de- 
posit during  the  war;  an  artange- 
ment;»  he  said,  tp  which  the  coi;nt  of 
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Denmark  could  not  pofisibly  listen 
without  oomprmnising  its  honour, 
and  exposing  itself  to  the  resentment 
of  France,  but  to  the  principle  of 
which  we  were  in  honour  bound  to 
adhere.  We  did  not  want  the  ships ; 
and,  even  if  we  had  wanted  them,  it 
woidd  be  more  politic,  as  well  as 
more  generous,  to  hold  out  this  pro* 
mise  of  restoring  them.  Nothing 
could  be  so  Ukely  to  conciliate  the 
Danes,  and  to  bring  back  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  to  his  natural  con« 
nection  with  this  country ;  and  mudi 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  impress 
tion  which  a  resolution  of  such  mag- 
nanimity, justice,  and  consistency 
would  make  upon  the  continent.  The 
bitter  spirit  of  hostility  in  the  court 
of  Denmark  was  urged  in  opposition 
to  this  motion,  and  the  weightier 
argument,  that  Russia  and  Immce 
had  pledged  themselves  to  obtain  a 
restitution  of  these  ships :  pledging 
ourselves  to  restore  tnem  woul^ 
therefore,  be  yielding  to  these  ene- 
mies, and  confessing  that  we  had 
acted  unjustly  in  taking  them.  The 
motion  was  rejected.  An  opinion 
prevailed  very  generally,  that  Lord 
Sidmouth  spoke  the  wishes  of  the 
crown  upon  this  occasion ;  but  the 
existing  ministry  held  their  power  so 
entirely  by  the  favour  of  tne  king, 
that  it  is  not  possible  they  could  have  ' 
undertaken  any  measure  of  impor- 
tance without  his  fhll  approbation. 

Weary  es  parliament  and  as  the 
public  were  oi  this  subject,  it  was  not 
yet  suffered  to  rest.    Mr  Sheridan 

made  a  motion  on  the  25th, 
Feb,  25.   for  copies  or  extracts  of  any 

correspondence  which  pass- 
ed between  his  majesty's  ministers 
andtheDanishcAarg^  d*affaires^  or  his 
secretary,  from  the  di*te  of  the  capi- 
tulation of  Copenhagen  to  their  ae- 
parture,  together  with  the  minutes  of 


any  irerbal  communicatioiia  between 
the  same ;  copies  or  extracts  of  all 
correspondence  with  the  court  of 
Stockholm  relative  to  the  retaining 
possession  of  the  island  of  Zealand  by 
a  Swedish  army,  or  in  concert  with 
his  majesty's  forces ;  and  also  copies 
of  any  correspondence  which  may 
have  past  between  the  courts  ci  C&9 
penhagen  and  Stockholm  relating  to 
the  same,  and  communicated  to  his 
majesty's  ministers  residing  at  the 
court  of  Stockholm.  He  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Moniteur,  that,  at 
the  very  time  when  ministers  were 
soliciting  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
mediate  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark,  they  were  threatening  to 

it  to  Sweden ;  and  that,  alter  having 
evacuated  Zealand,  conformably  to 
the  capitulation,  they  had  intended 
to  co-operate  with  a  Swedii^  garri- 
son in  d£ain  taking  possession  of  it. 
Th^VhoIe  matter  of  the  debate  was 
comprest  by  Earl  Temple  into  this 
single  question.  Was  theve  or  was 
there  not  any  negociation  with  Swe- 
den, or  any  foreign  power,  to  occu* 
py  Zealand  ailer  our  troops  were 
bound  to  evacuate  it,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation  ?  No  answer 
was  made  to  this ;  but  the  motion 
was  rejected  upon  the  sound  plea, 
that  the  correspondence  of  our  ally 
the  King  of  Sweden  ought  not  to  be 
made  public. 

On  the  Sd  of  Mardi,  Earl  Dam- 
ley  moved  an  address  in  the  Upper 
HQusf?,  to  condeinn  the  attack  upoa 
Copenhagen  as  unjust,  unnecessary, 
ana  impolitic.  A  eounter  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Lord  Elliot,  and,  of 
course,  was  carried.  On  the  21st, 
Mr  Sharp  also  moved  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure upon  ministers  for  this  expedi- 
tion ;  ne  recapitulated  the  arguments 
which  had  been  advanced  to  prov^ 
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ihalitwAamiiieeetstty ;  and  he  dwdt 
nore  ably  and  eloquently  than  had 
been  done  before  him,  u(K>n  the  con- 
aequenoes  of  iiyu^ice«  The  motum 
was  rejected;  and  Mr  Stuart  Wort^ 
ley  proposed  a  resolution  f^  thanks 
to  ministers,  whic^  was  past  accord- 
ingly. The  last  discusskm  of  the  sub- 
ject was  ij^n  a  motion  of  Lord 
Folkestone's,  similar  tx>  that  which 
Lord  Sidmouth  hkl  brought  finrward 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Da^^ 
nish  fleet  should  eventually  be  re^ 
stored.  Upon  these  latter  questtcms, 
the  evangelioal  party  delivered  their 
opini<m,  which  was  in  fiivour  of  die 
expedition. 

There  have  been  &w  public  mea» 
aores  upon  which  perscms  accustomed 
to  think  alike  d^red  so  widely  as 
upon  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen ; 
tms  could  not  have  been  the  case  if 
^ts  necessity*  had  been  so  great  as 
was  asserted  by  the  one  side,  or  its  tn^ 
justice  60  monstrous  as  it  was  rqpre- 


seirtedtobebytheother.  Theopp## 
sition  dairaed  a  triumph,  because  mi* 
meters  produced  no  evidence  of  tho 
designs  of  France  upon  the  nordiem 
fleets.  Yet  they  who  called  for  evi« 
dence  must  have  kmmn,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  produced;  npr  can  it  be 
doii>ted  that  France  would  soon  have 
demanded  and  obtained  the  Danish 
navy.  Had  it  been  ceded  to  our  ex* 
pediticm  wkhottt  resistance,  nothing 
wouldhave  been  saidin  £ngland(^the 
injustice  of  the  measure ;  it  was  th^ 
dreadM  circumstance  of  bombard*' 
ing  a  capital,  surpri^  in  time  of 
peace,  thsit  startlea  us,  and  awaken^ 
ed  fedings  of  horrcnr  \  and  indigna* 
tion  in  a  very  considerable  p(Mrtion  of 
the  English  people.  Thejr  would  ne^ 
¥er  have  caUed  the  cause  in  questioii 
if  they  had  not  been  shocked  at  the 
consequences.  Believing  that  eyi* 
dence  c£  the  enemy's  designs  could 
not  possibly  be  produced,  and  that 
&ose  designs  actually  existed,  and 


*  No  person  has  argued  more  vigorously  upon  iidt  view  of  the  question  than  Mr 
CSobbett  *'  If,"  says  he,  **  the  Danes  had  been  towards  us  as  harmless  in  their  future 
probable  views,  and  in  their  jp&st  conduct,  as  they  have  been  misdiievous,  still,  if  I 
had  been  minister,  I  would,  if  they  had  rejected  the  proposition  made  to  them, 
have  seized  their  fleet  and  arsenals ;  because,  thoi^h  ever  so  willing  to  resist  the 
power  of  France,  it  was  manifest  that  they  wanted  the  ability ;  because,  situated  as 
they  were  with  respect  to  our  enemy,  it  was  also  maiiifest  that  they  would  have 
been  made  use  of  as  instruments  in  ms  hands,  for  die  puipose  of  ensuring  our  siib* 
juration ;  and,  because,  having  the  power  of  my  country  committed  to  my  hands. 
It  IB  my  duty  so  to  emj^oy  that  power,  as  to  prevent  every  thing  which  mataiftstly 
lends  to  its  sulgugation,  let  who  will  sufler  from  my  exertions.  And  this  is  no  npp 
fnorality.  It  is  morality  as  old  as  the  hills  and  the  valleys.  It  is  a  morality  which  must 
be  adopted:  or  we  must  confess,  that  there  are  certain  political  evils  greater  than 
that  ofseeing  one's  country  conquered/* 

t  A  striking  instance  of  the  horror  with  which  it  was  regarded,  occurs  in  Ben. 
Flower's  Political  Review.  After  noticing,  with  that  hearty  natred  which  he  bears 
to  the  bishops  and  the  saints,  that  they  all  voted  m  favour  of  the  expedition,  he  con- 
dudes  by  saying  **  It  is,  howev^,  highly  consolatoiy  to  reflect,  that,  letunprine^ed 
atatesmen,  vensd  senates,  and  servile  majorities,  act  and  vote  as  they  please,  they 
dumot  pluck  the  Almi^ty  Ruler  of  nations  from  his  throne,  nor  overturn  the  foun- 
dations of  justice.  The  cause  of  injured  Denmark  is  in  his  hands,  who  has  dechi- 
fed,  '*  Vengeance  u  mine^  Iwill  repay  J*  This  worthy  and  right  honest  man,  Strang 
1^  wrong-headed  as  he  is  about  the  present  war,  must  have  been  bitterly  angry  with 
ms  coumiy,  when  he  could  derive  any  consolation  ftombdieving  that  tbevessg^anee 
of  God  was  about  to  overtake  it ! 
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would  have  been  successful,  I  never- 
theless regard  the  expedition  as  dis- 
graceful and  detrimental  to  Great 
Britain,  unjust  because  it  was  unne- 
cessary, and  impolitic  in  every  point 
of  view  in  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
sider it.  We  ought  not  to  have  ha- 
zarded such  consequences  for  (^ch  a 
cause.  What  if  the  fleets  of  the 
North  had  been  brought  out  against 
us— were  they  more  formidable  than 
Uiose  which  we  had  so  often  defeat- 
ed i    Was  there  an  English  seaman 


whose  heart  would  not  have  leaped 
for  joy  in  sure  and  certain  expecta- 
tion of  victory,  if  he  had  beheld  them 
upon  the  seas  ?  Less  cost  of  treasure 
and  of  life  would  have  been-required 
to  destroy  the  combination  than  was 
expended  in  preventing  it;  no  blood 
would  have  been  shed  but  in  fair  bat- 
tle ;  there  would  have  been  no  stain 
upon  the  humanity  of  England,  con- 
quest would  have  been  glorious,  and 
we  should  have  rejoiced  in  our  tri- 
umph. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


QueUions  connected  with  the  Attack  vpon  Copenhagen.  Expedition  to 
the  Dardanelles.  Earl  St.  Vincents  Mission  to  Lisbon.  Military 
Co-operation  on  the  Continent.  Mr  Whiibread^s  Motion  on-  the 
Mediation  of  Russia  and  Austria.  Orders  in  Council,  imd  Cont- 
mercial  Licences. 


1  HE  ministers,  while  they  contrast- 
ed the  success  of  their  expedition  to 
Copenhagen  with  the  &ilure  of  their 
predecessors  at  Constantinople,  jus- 
tified its  principle  by  that  precedent, 
or  rather  recnminated  upon  them 
the  charge  of  impolicy  and  injustice. 
They,  on  their  part,  challenged  en- 
quiry into  this  transaction ;  but  the 
nrst  motion  upon  this  subject  was 

brought  forward  in  a  hostile 
Feb.lO.  shape  by  Mr  Taylor.  Having, 

he  said,  at  one  time,  been 
resident  in  Turkey,  and  conversant 
with  the  manners  of  the  people  and 
their  political  attachments,  his  atten- 
tion was  naturally  engaged  by  the 
dispatches  from  his  majesty^s  am- 
bassador and  commanders  in  the  Dar- 
danelles, andwitheveryattendon  that 
he  was  able  to  give,  he  could  neither 
discover  why  Sie  armament  went, 
nor  why  it  came  away.    The  British 


fleet  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles  on  the  29th  of  January^ 
1807,  while  the  British  ambassador 
was  still  at  Constantinople ;  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  attacked  the  castles  and  for- 
ced its  passage,  burning  a  Turkish 
^gate:  the  British  fleet  remained 
twelve  days  before  Constantinople^ 
and  then  came  back  the  same  way 
withoutdoing  any  thing  farther.  This 
situation  was  one  in  which  no  BridA 
officer  would  wish  to  remain,  nor 
ought  to  be  sufiered  to  remain,  with- 
out enquiry.  He,  therefore,  moved 
for  certain  papers  which  woidd  tend 
to  show  why  our  squadron  went  there» 
why  it  came  away,  and  what  it  had 
done  there. 

From  the  papers  which  were  made 
public  in  consequence  of  this  motion. 
It  appeared  that  the  counsels  of  the 
Porte  were  entirely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French*  ambassador  Se- 


*  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  the  official  note  of  this  ambassador  to  the  Reis 
Effendi,  was  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  ministerial  member,  to  contaia 
**  much  solid  reason,  and  nothing  exceptionable.  That  it  contained  nothing  objec- 
tionable to  a  Frendi  ear,  Mr  Thomas  Granville  said  he  did  not  doubt ;  but,  that « 
a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  should  express  himself  in  such  a  manner  wkh  re- 
spect to  it,  was  a  circumstance,  he  confessed,  that  **  he  could  not  have  bdieved,  had  he 
not  witnessed.  The  note  was  full  of  the  violence  and  insolence  which  abounded  ia 
the  numerous  compositions  of  French  diplomacy."  The  following  extract  will  su^ 
fidently  prove  the  justice  of  Mr  Grenville  s  remanc:— **If,  in  these  difficult  circumstan- 
ces, the  Porte  does  not  form  a  true  estimate  of  her  dangers  and  of  her  force,  if  she 
does  not  form  the  decision  her  interests  require  of  her,  I  shall  perhaps  ere  long 
have  to  lament  her  fate.— The  undersigned  has  received  the  most  positive  orders 
from  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Frendi,  Kin^  of  Italy,  to  declare  to  the  Su- 
blime Porte,  that  not  only  the  principles  of  fiiendship,  but  those  of  the  strictest  neu^ 
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bftstiani^  B^  the  regulations  concern-  Porte  will  inform  the  miniister  of 

iog  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  whicn  Russia  of  the  circumstance;  and  if, 

were  agreed  upon  with  Russia  in  the  after  due  examination  is  made  into 

year  1802»  the  term  of  the  conti-  the  affair  on  both  sides,  it  shall  ap- 

nuance  of  the  Hospodars  in  their  go-  pear  that  the  Hospodar  *^  has  really 

vemments  was  fixed  for  seven  years,  committed  an  offence,  in  that  case 

If,  the  regulation  stated,  thev  are  not  only  his  deposition  shall  be  allowed." 

guilty  of  any  open  offences,  they  shall  Both  these  Hospodars  were  now  dis- 


Qotbe  dii^laced  before  that  term  is  placedat  the  instigation  of  the  French^ 
expired ;  if  they  do  commit  any  ambassador,  without  any  appeal  to 
o^Qce  durmg  that  time,  the  Sublime    Russia,  or  any  accusation  being  made 

trality,  require  that  the  Bosphorus  should  be  shut  against  all  Russian  ships  of  war, 
as  wen  as  against  every  other  vessel  of  that  n^ition,  bringing  troops,  ammunition,  or 
provisions;  and  that  the  said  passage  cannot  be  opened  to  uiem  without  committing 
an  act  of  hostflity  against  France,  and  without  giving  his  Majesty,  Napoleon  the 
Great,  a  right  of  passage  over  the  territories  of  the  Ottcmian  empire,  in  order  to  com- 
bat with  the  Russian  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester.— Any  renewal  or  continu- 
ation of  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  France,  such  as  England  and  Russia,  would  be 
not  only  a  manifest  violation  of  the  neutrality,  but  an  accession  on  the  part  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  to  the  war  which  those  powers  wage  against  France,  and  nis  majesty 
would  see  himself  compelled  to  take  measures  conformable  to  his  interests  and  his 
dignity.— The  Sublime  rorte  cannot  maintain  her  relations  with  two  missions  from 
Naples,  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  cannot  sufier  his  august 
brother.  Napoleon  Joseph,  King  or  Naples  and  the  two  Sicilies,  to  meet  with  diffi- 
cidties  here  which  he  does  not  experience  from  any  power  in  amity  with  France. — 
His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  has  a  large  army  in  Dalmatia:  this  army  is  collected 
for  the  defence  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  unless  an  eqfdvocal  conduct,  on  the  part  of 
the  Porte,  and  a  condescension  towards  Russia  and  Enghind,  which  might  again 
throw  her  into  their  power,  should  compel  his  Majesty^  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
to  bring  forward  his  formidable  forces  for  a  purpose  totally  opposite  to  that  which  he 
had  in  view. — ^His  majesty  has  ordered  the  undersigned  to  state  to  the  Sublime  Porte, 
in  the  most  friendly,  though  energetic  manner,  these  demands^,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  answer  in  writing;  and,  it  is  expected  that  this  answer  shall  be  positive 
and  categorical.— No  further  delay  can  be  allowed ;  and  his  majesty  has  no  doubt 
that  the  Sublime  Porte  will  give  him  the  'assurances  he  desires,  and  which  are  so 
mQch  in  unison  with  the  interests  of  the  Ottomud  empire.-— The  undersigned  has  no 
wish  to  make  a  vain  display  of  the  formidable  forces  of  the  great  Nsmoleon ;  bis 
inends  know  how  to  estimate  their  importance ;  his  enemies  have  felt  tnelr  power. 
■—The  genius  of  bis  august  master  is  well  known ;  his  determinations  are  wise  and 
prompt,  his  personal  attachment  to  his  highness  is  sincere.  He  only  seeks  the  in* 
depekidence,  the  integrity,  and  the  glory  of  Turkey.  He  desires  nothing.  He  asks 
nothing.  iWhat  inducements  to  an  union  with  him !  At  the  same  time  what  reason 
to  apprehend  the  loss  of  his  good-will  by  adopting  a  timid,  uncertain,  or  inimical 
line  of  conduct !  Under  these  circumstances,  the  answer  of  the  Sublime  Porte  will 
regulate  the  conduct  of  my  august  master.  Let  not  the  threats  of  the  enemies  of 
France  impose  upon  the  Sublime  Porte;  they  have  been  vanquished,  and  they  will 
ever  be  so.  The  great  Napoleon  will  employ  all  his  resources  for  the  glory  of  his 
highness,  Selim  HI.  his  friend;  and  his  resources  are  immense,  his  .genius  is  still 
greater.— This  note  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  sid>mitted  to  the  profound  wis^ 
dom  of  his  majesty,  the  en^eror,  Selim  III:  and  your  excellency  is  requested  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  it  before  him.    The  undersigned  o(Ct    Ho- 
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against  tbem.  This  was  a  direct  and 
immifest  breach  of  treaty.  TheRus* 
sian  minister  remonstrated ;  and,  as 
he  refused  to  listen  to  any  thing  but 
the  immediate  and  uncondition^  re- 
storation of  the  HospodarSy  his  de« 
mand  was  granted ;  but  this  conces-^ 
sion,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was 
a  mere  artifice  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  time.  The  free  passage  of 
the  Boq>horus  for  Russian  ships  was 
still  in  dispute;  and  while  Sebastian! 
demanded  that  this  should  be  shut, 
and  threatened  Turkey  with  the  ven- 
geance of  Buonaparte  in  case  of  a  re- 
fusal, our  ambassador  was  instructed 
to  declare  that  there  could  be  but 
little  hope  of  preserving  th^  rela- 
tions of  amity  oetween  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Turkey,  while  a  minister,* 
whose  influence  had  already  been  so 
prejudicial  to  the  friendship  subsist- 
ing between  them,  was  sufiered  to 
remain  at  Constantinople.  His  re- 
moval, th6ref(Nre,  was  to  be  urged  in 
the  strongest  manner,  as  of  the  great- 
est imp<Mi;ance  to  the  preservation  of 
a  good  understanding  between  the 
two  powers.  A  navS  force  was  to 
be  sent  to  Constantin(^le,  to  give 
weight  to,  and,  if  necessary,  to  en- 
force an  acquiescence  in  this  represen- 
tation. It  was  lefl  to  the  ambassador, 
Mr  Arbuthnot,  to  determme  whe- 
ther it  were  prudent  immediately  to 
avow  this  intention ;  and  he  was  duly 
^  take  into  consideration  the  danger 
to  which  the  persons  and  properties 
of  the  British  subjects  in  Turkey 
might  be  exposed,  &om  the  violence 
of  a  government  restrained  by  none 
of  those  rules  of  conduct  which  go- 
vern civilized  nations.  The  sauadron 
arrived,  the  removal  c^Sebastianiwas 
demanded,  the  Porte  was  called  up- 


on t6  make  her  choice  between 
France  «id  England,  and  the  reed- 
lection  dT  what  Russian  .armies  had 
atdiieved,  and  British  fleets  had  been 
known  to  execute,  was  suggested  in 
orderto  influence  herdetermmation.*t* 
Thus  threatened  on  both  sides, 
the  Turkpreferredsidingwith  France* 
more,  perhaps,  from  his  hatred  to 
Russia,  than  from  any  disinclination 
towards  England.  Sebasdani  was  de- 
corated with  the  insignia  of  that  or- 
der which  had  been  instituted  by  the 
Sultan  as  a  token  of  gratitude  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  a  last- 
ing memorial  of  the  recovery  of  E- 
gypt  from  the  French  by  British 
troops:  he  was  de»red  to  station  th& 
Tuikkh  ships  where  their  range  of 
shot  would  be  most  destructive,  and 
to  mark  out  the  places  where  new 
batteries  should  be  raised.  Captaia 
Capel  of  the  Endymion,  the  only  ves- 
sel which  was  fying  before  the  dtyp 
began  with  good  reason  to  bealarm- 
ed,  and  Mr  Arbuthnot  being  plainly 
tdd  by  the  Reis  Effendi,diat  it  would 
be  extremelv  embarrassing  for  the 
Porte,  if  he  held  any  communtcatioB 
with  the  admiral,  had  the  fear  of  the 
Seven  Towers  before  his  eyes.  He 
received  indeed  secret  information 
of  what  was  suffidadtly  probaUet 
that  it  was  intended  to  seii»  him  and 
all  the  Victory  as  hosti^es.  Upon  this 
he  concerted  means  with  Captain  Ca- 
j)el  for  securing  an  escape ;  the  Bri- 
tish subjects  were  invited  to  dine  on 
board;  orders  were  given  that  no  one 
who  entered  the  ship  should  be  al« 
lowed  to  leave  it ;  and,  when  they 
were  all  collected  there,  the  ambassa* 
dor  went  on  board  himself,  and  in- 
formed them  that  he  was  about  to 
withdraw  and  take  them  with  him. 


•  Lord  Howick's  Dispatch,  Nov.  14tb,  1806. 
the  Reis  Bflbndl. 


t  Mr  Arfoathnofs  Lett^  te 
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Hopes  of  peace  being  at  an  end,  he 
saio,  they  could  have  expected  no* 
thing  lesB  than  die  loss  of  ^  their 
proper^  and  mpruonment ;  but,  by 
the  measure  now  taken,  their  per« 
flons  woidd,  at  any  rate,  be  placed  in 
safety.  They  who  had  been  well 
aware  of  their  danger,  congratulated 
tisemselves  on  being  thus  unexpect- 
edly delirered;  and,  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  the  captain  ordered  his  ca« 
hies  to  be  cut.  There  was  some  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  the  Capitan 
Pacha,  who  was  widi  the  Turkish 
fleet,  might  detain  them ;  he,  however, 
returned  iJieir  salute,  and  suffi&red 
them  to  pass.  Indeed  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Sebastiani's  plans  were 
80  laid  88  to  induce  our  ambassador 
to  quit  the  field  to  him,  and  that  the 
threat  of  detaining  him  was  thrown' 
out  in  order  to  mfSce  him  go.  It  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  the  Porte  bet- 
ter to  express  its  *<  great  surprise  at 
the  ambassador's  running  away  by 
night,  without  waiting,  for  an  answer 
to  his  unprecedented  proposition ;  a 
proposition  made  in  terms  of  an 
equally  unpalatable  tenor,''*  than  it 
would  have  done  to  have  had  him 
prisoner  in  the  Seven  Towers. 

These  circumstances  were  de- 
tailed in  the  papers  now  laid  before 
parliament.  Our  subsequent  attempt 
to  intimidate  the  Porte  by  force  of 
arms  had  failed ;  and,  when  the  ti- 
dings arrived  in  England,  the  English 
people,  for  the  first  time,  felt  the 
consequences  of  the  loss  of  our  great 
Nelson.  To  what  this  unexpected 
and  disgraceful  failure  was  to  he  im- 
puted, had  never  yet  been  explained; 
no  enquiry  had  been  instituted;  no 
one  had  been  called  to  account,  and 
the  present  papers  threw  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  subject  MrTay 


lor  did  not  puvsue  his  motion,  and 
nothing  followed  for  three  months^ 
till  Cdonel  Wood  moved 
for  a  copy  of  the  log-book  Mdy  9« 
of  the  Royal  George,  (Ad* 
miral  Duckworth's  ship,)  kept  by 
Captain  Dunn,  firom  the  19th  to  the 
23d  of  February,  both  dm  inclusive* 
In  reply  tothis,  AdmiralHarvey  t 


terms,  sayings  he  wished  it  had  I 
to  his  lot  to  pass  the  Dard^elleain 
the  same  circumstances,  for  he  cer« 
tainly  should  have  considered  it  as  a 
feather  in  his  cap  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  expressed  his  suiprise  that  a  copy 
of  the  admiral's  log-book  was  not 
moved  for  instead  of  the  captain's* 
Mr  Perceval,  who  was  evidently  un« 
willing  that  any  investigation  should 
be  instituted,  did  not  tmnk  sufficient 
reason  had  been  given  finr  the  pro« 
duction  of  the  paper;  at  any  rate,  he 
did  not  see  why  the  log-book  of  the 
Royal  George  should  be  particularly 
dngled  out,  and,  if  information  was 
wanted,  why  all  the  W-books  of  the 
squadron  were  not  o&d  for.  To 
thisC(^onel  Wood  replied,  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  production  of  all 
the  log-books.  It  was  notorious,  he 
said,  that  the  expedition  to  theDar- 
danelles  had  failed  of  its  object,  and^ 
as  had  been  given  out,  from  the  state 
of  the  winds  and  currents;  it  was  of 
importance  then  thatthehbuseshould 
know  what  really  was  the  state  of  the 
winds  and  currents  at  that  time; 
which  could  only  be  done,  in  a  satis* 
factory  way,  by  the  production  of 
one  of  the  jcaptain's*  log-books,  who 
was  employed  on  the  expedition. 
It  was  extremely  derirable  that  the 
house  should  know  whether  the  ex* 
peditU)n  &iled  from  misconduct,  or 
mmi  unavoidable  causes ;  and,  if  it  did 


*  ToikishNote,  8£th  Zilkaade^  1281,  Feb.  4tfa,  1807, 
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£ul  from  misconduct,  whether  the 
Admiralty,  Lord  Collingwood^or  Ad- 
miral Duckworth,  was  to  blame* 

The  question  was  put  offfor  a  week, 
that  some  of  Admiral  Duckworth's 

friends  might  be  present 
May  16.    to  defend  him.      When 

it  was  renewed.  Colonel 
Wood  briefly  and  forcibly  stated  the 
importance  of  the  expedition,  in  com- 
parison of  the  £ulure,  of  which,  he 
said,  the  loss  of  every  ship  in  the 
squadron  would  have  been  a  trifling 
and  inconsiderable  national  calamity. 
Immediately  after  the  passing  of  t£^ 
Darclanelles,  had  our  fleet  carried  the 
intelligence  of  this  exploit,  as  well  as 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
to  Constantinople  within  twelve  hours 
afler  it  had  happened,  (which,  from 
every  information  he  had  been  able 
to  obtain,  he .  was  of  opinion  might 
easily  have  been  done,)  the  confu- 
sion and  consternation  would  have 
been  so  great,  that  the  English  ad- 
miral might  have  prescribed  any  terms 
he  pleased.  The  delivering  up  of 
Sebastiani,  the  occupation  of  the  forts 
of  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  ancient  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Ottomaa  Porte,  would 
not  only  have  been  the  immediate 
consequence,  but  the  Russians  and 
Turks  would  once  more  have  been 
friends;  and  General  Michelson,  with 
sixty  thousand  Russians,  have  been 
enabled  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
battle  of  Eylau  and  Friedland,  which 
dedded  the  fate  of  Europe.  As  the 
cause  of  the  total  failure  of  this  ex- 
pedition. Sir  John  Duckworth  as- 
signs '  the  unfortunate  state  of  the 
winds  and  currents.'  How  then  could 
that  house  discharge  its  duty  with- 
out enquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
weather  at  that  time  ;  and  how 
was  that  to  be  seen  in  any  manner 
TfQOTe  equitable  than  in  the  captain's 


log  of  the  admiral's  own  ship  ?  Me^ 
himself,  possessed  an  accurate  copy 
of  it;  to  him,  therefore,  it  was  very 
immaterial' in  what  maimer  the  mo- 
tion was  disposed  of.  But  it  was  to- 
tally impossible  for  the  house  to  form 
any  opim'on  how  far  the  failure  pf  this 
great  and  most  important  expedition 
was  owing  to  the  defect  of  the  plan, 
to  that  of  the  instructions,  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  force,  or  to  the  un- 
fortunate state  of  the  winds  and  wea- 
ther, unless  the  necessary  documents 
were  laid  before  it 

There  was  so  little  disposition  in 
the  house  to  pursue  Colonel  Wood's 
enquiry,  that  he  withdrew  his  mo- 
tion; and  thus  the  disgraceful  fai- 
lure of  this  expedition  passed  without 
investigation.  The  circumstance  in- 
deed was  twelve  months  old,  and  acts 
of  misconduct  in  the  management  of 
war  need  no  statute  of  limitation,  in 
this  country,  to  secure  indemnity  to 
their  perpetrators,  if  they  be  not  im- 
mediately brought  to  trial.  Folly 
succeeds  folly,  and  disgrace  follows 
so  close  upon  disgrace,  that  the  grief 
and  indignation  of  the  people  are  call- 
ed off  by  some  new  disaster,  before 
they  have  obtained  vengeance  for  the 
last ;  and  the  shame  of  every  wretch- 
ed expedition  is  sure  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten in  the  fresher  ignominy  of  that 
which  succeeds  it.  We  have  an  ar- 
my composed  of  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  world,  we  have  a  navy  capable 
of  conveying  that  army  at  all  times 
wherever  it  is  required,  and  which 
might  give  it  almost  the  effect  of  om- 
nipresence ;  and,  yet,  such  has  ever 
been  the  want  of  wisdom  for  the 
future,  and  of  justice  for  the  past, 
that  new  expeditions  excite  in  the 
people  of  England  no  other  expecta- 
tion than  that  of  new  disasters. 

The  conduct  of  tlie  late  ministry 
towards  the  Porte  had  been  pleaded 
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hjUrn  present  administatitioDy  as  a 
precedentfortheprinciple  upon  which 
they  had  acted  towaros  the  Danes. 
They  had,  for  the  same  purpose,  tri* 
mxqdiantly  quoted  the  instructions 
given  to  Earls  Roslyn  and  St  Vin- 
cent^ rejecting  their  mission  to  Por« 
tugal.  This  duurge  was  strenuously 
r^elled ;  and,  in  order,  as  was  sup- 
posed,  effectually  to  disprove  it,  Mr 
Abercrombj  moved  that  these  in- 
structions should  be  laid  be- 
Feb*  15*  fore  the  house.  The  pa- 
pers accordingly  were  pro- 
duced, and  it  appeared  that  they  tiad 
been  &irly  represented  by  Mr  Can- 
ning. The  instructions  were,  if  Por- 
tugal was  either  unwilling  or  unable, 
(even  with  our  assistance,)  to  defend 
herself,  to  seize  the  Portuguese  fleet; 
and  the  reason  why  this  had  not  been 
done  was,  because  the  report  that 
a  French  force  had  assembled  at 
Bayoxme,  for  the  subjugation  of  that 
kingdom,  was  not  confirmed,  and  the 
necessity,  therefore,  for  so  violent  a 
measure  was  no  longer  thought  to 
exist.  But,  though  the  principle 
of  these  instructions  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  expedition  to  Copenha- 
gen, there  was  a  material  di£lerence 
io  the  circumstances ;  the  other  alter- 
natives proposed  to  the  courtofLisbon, 
being  such  as  it  became  us  to  pro- 
pose to  our  old^t  and  most  faitnful 
ally,  friendly  in  the  highest  degree, 
consistent  with  its  honour;  and,  if 
the  supposed  necessity  had  exii^ed, 
f  iseniid  to  its  preservation. 

More  interesting  discussions  took 
place  upon  the  mediation  of  Russia 
sad  Austria.  Earl  Grey, 
Feb.  11.  in  moving  for  additional 
papers  upon  this  subject, 
blamed  the  rejection  of  the  Austrian 
offer.  He  admitted,  that  he  was  not 
disposed,  under  all  the  circumstan- 
eis,  to  find  much  fitult  with  minis-i 


ters  for  refusing  the  nropojHtl  from 
Russia.  There  were,  ne  said,  in  the 
Russian  declaration,  three  specific 
charges,  which  affected  the  honour 
and  character  of  England ;  the  refu- 
sal to  lend  any  military  assistance  to 
Russia;  the  refusal  to  facilitate  the 
negociation  of  a  loan  in  this  country, 
and  the  vexations  sufiered  by  the 
conunerce  of  Russia.  Of  these  three 
charges,  ihe  last  only  was  repelled 
in  his  majesty's  declaration;  the  two 
first  were  passed  over  with  that  per- 
fect silence  which  implied  an  acqui- 
escence in  their  truth.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  most  serious ;  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  accusations  against 
the  administration,  of  which  he  had 
formed  a  part,  and  had  been  pressed 
upon  them  by  their  opponents  in  all 
possible  shapes.  But  what,  said  he, 
could  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  the  most  which  could  have 
been  spared  by  this  country,  have 
e&ctea  ?  The  Russians  too  were  so 
deficient  in  arrangements,  that  they 
were  often  in  want  of  provisions; 
they  had  neelected  to  establish  ma- 
gazines ;  and  the  accession  of  such  a 
force,  instead  of  being  an  advantage, 
wouldonly  have  added  to  their  embar- 
rassment. The  other  charge  was  even 
more  easily  answered :  Russia  pro- 
posed to  make  a  loan  of  six  millions ; 
she  offered,  as  security,  that  the  du- 
ties levied  in  that  country  upon  the 
importation  of  British  goods,  should 
be  made  payable  here  as  an  export 
dut^ ;  but  this  bein^  a  duty  of  a  pre*- 
canons  and  uncertam  nature,  was  not 
accepted ;  the  lenders  would  accept 
of  nothing  short  of  a  guarantee  of 
the  government,  and  that,  fpr  many 
reasons,  could  not  be  granted. 

These  arguments,  in  defence  of 
their  utter  inaction  during  the  great 
stand  which  was  made  by  Russia, 
were  enforced  by  other  members  of 
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the  late  administration.  Lord  M oira 
declaredy&atthegreatestforce  which 
had  ever  been  spoken  of  as  possible^ 
IvasthirtythousandBritish  troops,  and 
fifteen  thousand  Swedes  ;  in  sending 
them,  he  said,  our  ride  would  not  be 
merely  an  army,  but  it  would  be  the 
army  of  Great  Britain.  The  &ct  was, 
he  said,  the  late  ministers  were  con- 
vinced, upon  thefbllest  consideration; 
that  the  troops  which  they  could  send 
were  not  likely  to  produce  any  im- 
pCHTtimt  effect,  and  that  there  was 
only  one  chance  remaining  for  Eu- 
rope* To  that  one  chance  they  paid 
the  utmost  attention.  That  chance 
was,  that  Austria  mi^ht  be  brought 
to  move;  and,  that  if  the  At»trian 
army  marched  down  to  the  Lower 
Elbe,  behind  the  communications  of 
the  French  army,  in  that  case  Eu-* 
rope  would  have  had  a  ikir  chance 
for  deliverance ;  and,  in  diat  case, 
they  would  have  been  prqwred  to 
co-<^perate with  amilitary force.  Lord 
Hutchinson  also  declared,  that,  du- 
ring the  whole  campaign,  the  French 
hadeverykindof  advantage  over  their 
enemies;  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  found 
the  Russians  were  not  likely  to  ad- 
vance^ he  was  decidedly  of  ofMnion 
that  we  ought  not  to  send  a  single 
man  to  the  continent.  These  excul- 
pations were  of  less  weight  than  the 
charge  made  by  Lord  Hawl^sbury 
l^nst  the  late  minkters.  He  cUa 
not,  he  said,  charge  them  with  any 
positive  breach  of  promise,  or  viola* 
tion  of  any  express  assurance  of  co-< 
operation :  but  they  had  held  out  a 
hope,  and  induced  a  belief  in  the  al- 
lies, that  it  was  )Jieir  intei^nto  co- 
operate. Those  hopes  mid  expecta- 
tions had  been  d^erred;  and  th^ 


continent  was  ram  tang^  to  look 
upon  this  country  as  a  nation  that 
goaded  others,  but  vdiich  avoided 
partakii^  in  the  dangers  and  kneed 
of  a  continental  war.  Better  had  it 
been  to  hazard  a  loss  of  troc^  dun 
to  lose  our  national  honour,  and  foe 
considered  a  people  who  would  iit* 
volve  others  m  dangers  which  we 
ourselves  would  decline.  The  kte 
mmisters  had  been  wrong  in  tallm^ 
c^  co-operation,  when  they  had  made 
no  preparations  for  that  purpose. 

No  papers  had  yet  been  produced 
of  such  importance  as  these;— «the 
late  admimstratioKi  had  called  &r 
them,  but  they  justified  the  present 
ministry  to  the  fiill  extent  of  thehr 
assertions,  that  the  ill-wiU  of  the  £iii-*> 
peror  of  Russia  towards  England, 
was  primarily  occasioned  by  the  to« 
tal  disappointment  of  afl  his  hopes  of 
assistance  from  us.  Dispatch  afterdis* 
patch  from  our  minister  at  Peters* 
burgh  prest  this  upon  Lord  Howidu 
Imust  notconceal,'s^  one/^  diatthe 
apparent  silence  of  ms  mi^es^  go-* 
vemment,  respecting  a  mihtary  dhriMu 
sion  on  thecoast  QfFrance,haBnotpro^ 
duced  a  favourid[>le  efeet  gh  theopi* 
nion  eitlier  of  the  ministen  or  tne 
public  of  this  country.  Baron  Bud* 
berg,  it  is  said,  in  another,coimilain« 
ed  of  the  situation  in  wl^di  Russia 
was  placed,  being  left  to  combat  a^ 
lone  against  France,  without  either 
support  on  one  side,  or  diversion  ^i 
theoUier.f  General  Bu^ttiMsrg:):  seized 
every  occasion  of  comj[)lain£agof  the 
Russians  beinff  left  without  military 
assbtancebn  thepartof  Great  Britain. 
An  attach  on  any  part  <^  the  coast 
of  France,  or  even  the  alarm  of  an 
attack  promulgated  with  confidence^ 


*  Mr  Stuart,  Jan.  14th^  1807.  f  Marquis  DouglaSi  Jan.  $6th|  1807* 

t  Do.  Feb.  4th. 
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would  tend  to  relieve  Russia  from 
die  concostratedforces  of  the  French 
wtmy.*  His  excellency  said,  that  the 
Cmiet  of  Petenburgh  was  entitled  to 
o^ect  some  efforts  in^ch  might  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  French  go« 
verDment.f  **  I  cannot  sufficiently  ex- 
frasi  the  extreme  anxiety  felt  here 
tiMt  MMne  expedition  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  Great  Britain,  to  di- 
vert the  general  concentration  of  the 
Froich  troOTS  fiom  the  banks  of  the 
Vistida.''  Every  dispatch  was  to  the 
wneefifect.  Not  only  were  the  natu- 
ral and  just  demands  of  Russia  for 
aaotance  thus  repeatedly  enforced, 
but  the  danger  of  disappomting  them 
was  also  pointed  out.  **  It  has 
beoi  forcibly  put  to  the  Emperor,'* 
ttys  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  *^  that 
Russia  is  idNindoned  by  her  friends; 
ibat  the  whole  contest  is  left  to  her; 
and  that  even  her  intimate  ally.  Great 
Britani,  neglects  to  sui^>orther,  at 
a  crisis  when  any  reverse  of  fortune 
misht  endanger  the  empire  itself.  It 
k  the  more  painful  to  me  that  such  in- 
nmations  should  appear  for  a  moment 
to  be  justified  by  £ict,  because  I  know 
how  little  they  are  deserved,  and  how 
difierent  they  are  from  those  feelings 
that  both  actuate  the  government  and 
die  cooatry  at  large.  It  is  for  his 
uuyesty's  government  to  decide  what 
ire  the  objects  of  their  present  po- 
licy, and  what  are  the  means  most 
liray  to  secure  diose  objects ;  but  I 
tbodd  neglect  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
observe,  that,  should  no  effort  be  made 
this  spring  by  the  British  troops,  it 
is  more  Uuin  probable  that  the  above 
observations  will  recur  in  full  vigour 
to  his  inqierial  majes^'s  mind;  S  so, 
I  need  not  point4>ut  what  will  be  the 
probeble  result    England,  I  am  a- 


ware,  may  secure  herself;  bat  I  ani 
convinced  that  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment feels  too  much  for  the  honotir  of 
the  country  and  the  future  hmpinewi 
af  Europe,  to  compromise,  for  par« 
tial  views,  a  prospect  of  general  and 
permanent  welfare.'* 

A  specific  object  had  been  propo^ 
sed  by  the  Prussian  gdvemment  to 
Lord  Hutchinson.  Marshal  Mortier 
was  blockading  Stralsund  with  about 
twenty  thousand  men.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  British  and  Swedish 
troops  should,  in  conjunction,  force 
him  to  raise  that  blockade,  and  mo- 
ving, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder, 
threaten  the  communications  on  the 
rear  of  the  French  army.  They 
might  besiege  Strettin,  a  liurge  places 
with  a  small  garrison,  and  in  a  bad 
state  of  defence ;  were  that  taken, 
the  communication  with  Berlin^  the 
Elbe,  and  the  rest  of  Germany,  would 
be  at  once  open.  If  the  French  re- 
mained in  Poland,  a  considerable 
force  acting  in  this  manner*  on  their 
rear,  would  create  the  most  serious 
embarrassments,  and  probably  force 
them  to  evacuate  Poland;  or,  at  least, 
oblige  them  to  detach  such  a  number 
of  troops  as  would  soon  leave  them 
inferior  to  the  allies.  In  this  propo- 
sed operation  there  was  little  danger, 
for  the  Britidiwould  always  have  their 
retreat  upon  Stralsund  open,  andfrom 
thence  into  the  Isle  of  Kugen.  Even. 
Lord  Hutdbinson  declared  it  as  his 
opinion,  in  communicating  the  pro- 
ject, that  it  appeared  to  him  highlv 
advantageous,  and  (»ily  attended  with 
the  ordmaiy  risks  of  war,  as,  in  eve- 
ry event,  the  retreat  of  the  troops 
would  not  be  hazardous.  H^  told 
the  Prussian  CourtJ  that  he  was  c<m- 
vinced  the  British  government  meant 


*  Marqnii  Douglas,  Feb.  8th. 
Dispstcbi  March  9th,  1107. 


t  Do.  Feb.  15th.         J  Lord  Hutchinson's 
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to  make  a  strong  diversion  in  fa« 
Tour  of  the  allies,  and  that  he  was 
empowered  to  give  tiiem  the  strong- 
est assurances  iroon  that  suhject* 
Marquis  Douglasnrequently  *  expati- 
ated to  the  Russian  court  upon  the 
activity  of  England:  and  Lord  How*^ 
ickinstructed  him  f  to  assure  the  Rus- 
■ian  ministers^  that  the  government 
was  industriously  employed  in  prepa- 
ring the  means  of  still  more  active  co- 
operation! Yet  it  was  now  avowed 
by  this  very  Lord  Howick,  that  no 
co;operation  whatever  had  been  in- 
tended, unless  Austria  should  take 
part  in  the  war. 

Here  then  was  a  su£Scient  expla- 
nation of  the  Emperor  Alexander's 
hostile  feelings  towards  England, 
without  referring  to  the  expedition 
Against  Copenhagen.  Unquestionar 
bly  he  was  entitl^  to  expect  aid  from 
this  countiy,  and  every  kind  of  aid 
had  been  withheld  from  him.  He  ask- 
ed to  negociate  a  loan  of  six  millions 
here,  offering  the  best  security  which 
he  could  give.  It  was  admitted  by 
Mr  Canning,  that  the  negociation 
of  such  a  loan  must,  after  the  expe- 
rience which  we  have  had,  be  consi- 
dered as  entailing  a  great  risk  on  us, 
if  not,  ultimately,  a  burden.  But, 
said  he,  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  refusing  that  loan  and  doing 
nothing ;  we  might  have  declined  ma- 
king so  considerable  an  exertion,  with- 
out disappointing  Russia,  by  leaving 
her  altogether  without  help.  Had 
we  agre^  to  raise  four  millions,  or 
three  millions,  or  even  two  millionr, 
(for  which,  of  course,  provision  must 
have  been  made  as  for  a  subsidy,) 
we  should,  at  least,  have  gratified 
the  feelings  of  the  Eknperor  Alexan- 
der. A  complete  refusal  was  the 
more  censurable,  as  no  power  on  the 


continent  had  been  ^oiiiiformly  faith* 
fid  to  its  pecuniary  engagements  as 
Russia.  Even  the  wants  of  the  Rus^ 
sianarmy  were  so  jessing  towards  the 
hotter  end  of  the  campaign,  that  Lord 
Hutchinson,  in  the  sound  exercise  of 
the  discretion  with  which  he  was  in* 
vested,  advanced  the  miserable  sum 
of  30,0001  to  relieve  them  from  their 
embarrassment,  and  that  money  was 
repaid  since  Russia  dedared  war  a* 
gamst  us ;  an  instance  of  honour,  cm 
me  part  of  a  government,  to  whidi  it 
womdbedifficulttoproduceaparallel* 
Thus  strongly  were  the  charges  of 
misconduct,  against  the  late  ministry^ 
confii^ed  by  the  papers  re^ctmg 
military  co-operation ;  from  those 
which  related  to  the  nroposed  medi- 
ation of  Russia  and  Austria,  Mr 
Whitbread  formed  a  charge  against 
the  present.  Mr  Whitbread's  dba- 
racter  stood  high  both  in  the  hoijuie 
and  in  the  country.  Dedining  all 
participation  in  the  spoils,  when  Us 
party  came  into  power,  his  character 
for  independence  was  unimpeached; 
and,  by  coming  forward  as  the  accu- 
ser of  Lord  Melville,  he  acquired 
a  degree  of  influence  and  import- 
ance, which  had  not  been  lessened  by 
the  result  of  the  consequent  im* 
peachment.  On  that  occasion  Mr 
Whitbread  had  given  sufficient  pro<^ 
that  he  was  c&pSble  of  vindictive  fedi- 
ings,  and  that  he  could  use  the  lan- 
guage of  indignation ;  but  it  was  his 
custom  always  to  deprecate  such  1am- 
guage  towards  the&nperor  Napoleon; 
and,  by  some  strange  perversity  of 
mind,  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
undertake  his  defence,  or  to  {mto- 
.  nounce  his  panegyric  Accordingly^ 
he  proposed  a  vote  of  censure  uqpon 
ministers  for  having  rejected  the  of- 
fered mediation,  and  moved  a  1 


9^  Pi3faxdh  March  22df  f  pisp9t(:h,  March  loth 
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!utlon,  that  there  was  «<  nothing  in 
the  present  state  of  the  war  which 
ought  to  preclude  his  majesty  from 
embracing  any  fair  opportmiity  of 
acceding  to,  or  commencing,  a  nego- 

ciation  with  the  enemy.** 
Teh,  29.  This  motion  he  introduced 

by  aspeech  of  extraordinary 
length,  in  which,  arguing  upon  the 
flame  principles  as  Mr  Roscoe,  he 
defended  the  propriety  and  policy  of 
the  petitions  for  peace.  The  present 
ministry,  he  said,  were  extremely 
unwiOmg  to  negociate,  and  he  was 
desirous  that  they  should  be  forced 
to  make  an  experiment  which  had 
never  yet  been  tried.  It  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  die  petitions  could 
give  encouragement  to  the  enemy. 
He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  country,  and,  if  he  were  not, 
the  very  attempt  to  put  down  peti-^ 
tions,  would  prove  to  him  two  things; 
first,  that  the  distress  actually  exist- 
ed; and^  secondly,  that  government 
was  afiaid  of  its  being  known.  The 
feet  was  revealed  by  the  very  attempt 
to  conceal  it.  He  proceeded  to  say, 
that  we  had  no  possible  means  of  car- 
rpng  on  the  war  offensively;  that 
the  contest  of  commercial  privation 
was  preposterous ;  and  that  the  sus- 
pension of  our  commerce  could  not 
be  borne  beyond  a  certain  period. 
He  then  entered  into  an  examination 
of  the  correspondence  with  Russia 
and  Austria,  hunting  out  flaws  on 
the  part  of  the  English,  seeinjg  nothing 
in  the  conduct  of  our  ministers  but 
what  was  arrogant  and  insincere,  no- 
thing but  disinterested  good-will,  and 
the  unbiassed  desire  of  peace  on  earth, 
in  the  mediating  powers;  and,  in 
Buonaparte,  nothing  out  truth,  mo- 
deration, and  magnanimity.  His  cha- 
racter, hesmd,  hs^  been  greatly  mis- 
understood ;  and  at  no  tune  had  he 
^een  treated  with  the  consideration 
due  to  the  siti^ationwhichhe  occupies, 


and  to  the  atchievements  which  he 
has  performed. 
.**  I  cannot  help  observing,"  said  Mr 
Whitbread,  •  *  upon  the  sort  of  perso- 
nal hatred  and  antipathy  towards  the 
French  Emperor,  which  appears  to 
prevail  in  the  minds  of  a  large  part 
of  the  community,  as  if  each  man 
had  a  personal  quarrel  with  him.  The 
origin  of  this  feeling  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  various  endeavours  which  have 
been  made  to  excite  the  public  ha- 
tred from  the  moment  he  attained  the 
consular  power.  It  argues  a  great 
degeneracy  of  national  character,  and 
it  has  given  rise  to  many  very  disgrace- 
fulpublications.  A  nationaiantipathy, 
founded  upon  the  crimes  perpetrated 
by  the  chief  of  a  government,  whe- 
ther crimes  of  state,  or  of  a  more 
private  nature,  can  be  no  ground  for 
a  continuation  of  war  between  two 
countries.  The  murder  of  Don  Car- 
los, by  Philip  II.  of  Spain^  was  ne- 
ver urged  as  a  cause  of  war  against 
Spain.  The  execution  of  the  Czar- 
owitz  Alexis,  by  Peter  the  Great, 
was  never  considered  as  a  just  cause 
of  hostility  against  Russia.  The  pu- 
nishment of  the  crimes  of  princes  is 
in  the  hand  of  the  Ruler  of  Princes ; 
and  it  is  not  for  us  to  make  them  the 
cause  of  punishment  to  their  guiltless 
people  and  our  own.  I  fear  there  is 
nothing  in  the  particular  pjurity  of 
this  country,  which  can  justify  us  in 
sajing,  that  we  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  government  of  France 
If  France  be  loaded  with  political 
crimes,  so  are  we ;  and  the  ruler  of 
that  country,  for  every  charge  which 
is  preferred  against  him,  might  show 
that  his  accusers  have  been  guilty  of 
a  parallel  crime." 

As  this  speech  was  the  longest 
which  was  made  during  the  whole 
session,  so  was  it  the  most  remark'^ 
able.  Mr  Whitbread  spoke  of  the 
insanity  of  those  persons  who  main- 
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tuned  that  peace  was  more  dangerous 
than  war;  but,  since  Mr  Hcdhed's 
motion  in  favour  of  Brothers,  the 
self-styled  prophet,  no  reasoning  so 
insane  as  his  own  had  been  heard  in 
the  House  of  Commons*  He  seem- 
ed as  if  he  were  utterly  ignorant  of 
those  crimes  which  Napoleon  Buona* 
parte  has  conmiittedy  not  like  Philip 
II.  and  the  Czar  Peter  against  mem« 
bers  of  their  own  &mily,  under  a  be-* 
lief  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  wel-* 
fare  of  the  state  to  cut  them  off,  (a 
belief  well  founded  in  the  case  of  the 
Czarowitz,  and  which  would  have 
been  so  in  diat  of  the  In&nte,  if  the  Ca-> 
tholic  religion  were  true;)  but  against 
the  law  of  nations,  in  which  m  na- 
tions are  interested;  the  rights  of 
neutral  and  of  friendly  states ;  the 
security  of  peaceable  individual^;  the 
faith  of  treaties ;  and  those  common 
principles  of  honour,  courtesy,  and 
humanity,  which,  till  his  baleful 
ascendancy,  distinguished  the  war- 
fare of  Europeans  from  that  of  bar- 
barians and  savages.  The  English 
travellers  detained  in  France;  Tous- 
saint  seized  and  imprisoned  in  viola* 
tion  of  treaty ;  the  wife  of  Toussaint 
crippled  by  the  torture;  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  dragged  from  a  neutral 
territory,  and  murdered  by  the  light 
of  torches  at  midnight,  according  to 
the  mockery  of  martial  law ;  an  Eng- 
lish officer  put  to  death  in  prison ; 
and  the  open  execution  of  Patm,  the 
free  citizen  of  a  free  state,  for  having 
published  a  book  to  warn  all  Germa- 
ny against  the  designs  of  this  bloody, 
perfidious,  and  remorseless  tyrant:-— 
Had  Mr  Whitbread  lived  in  ignorance 
of  these  things  ?  or,  knowing  them, 
on  what  foundation  could  he  assert 
that  Buonaparte,  for  every  chargp 
preferred  against  him,  might  show 
that  his  accusers  have  been  guilty  of 
a  parallel  crime?  Where  has  he 
leamt  that  princes  are  answerable  for 


their  crimes  only  to  the  Ruler  of 
Princes?  in  his  Bible,  in  the  wri- 
tmgs  of  antiquity,  or  in  the  history 
of  his  own  countiy?  In  which  of 
liis  whig  authorities  has  he  found 
this  faith  ?— X)r  does  he  fancy  himself 
in  the  situation  of  Cassandra,  and 
looking  on  to  the  subjugation  of  Eng« 
land  as  the  event  whicm  must  follow 
the  rejectbn  of  his  warning  voice, 
has  he  been  studying  the  creed  of  Sir 
Robert  Filmer,  Uiat  he  ma^  be  per- 
fect in  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi* 
ence ;  and,  becoming  the  Daniel  of 
our  captivity,  be  **  niade  ruler  by  the 
Great  King  over  the  whole  provmce, 
and  chief  of  the  governors  over  all 
the  wise  men  ?"  Thus  indignantly 
did  those  persons  express  themselves 
who  felt  that  Mr  Whitbread  insulted 
the  common  sense  of  the  country,  by 
assertions  as  unqualified  as  they  were 
unwarranted  and  unwarrantable. 

Mr  Ponsonby,  thoiJ^h  allowing 
more  weight  to  Mr  Whitbread's  ar« 
cuments  wan  they  possessed,  opposed 
nis  motion,  upon  the  ground  that, 
instead  of  promoting  peace,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  prolonging  the 
war ;  and  that,  if  an  ambass^or  were 
sent  to  France  to  solicit  peace,  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  on  our 
manuKictures,  Buonaparte  would  con- 
sider us,  and  well  he  might,  as  a 
conquered  nation.  Fifty-eight  mem- 
bers, however,  were  founa  who  vo- 
ted for  this  ill-timed  and  disgracefiil 
motion.  None  either  of  the  GrenviOe 
or  Sidmouth  party  were  in  the  list. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  voted  with  Mr 
Whitbread;  it  is  not  the  only  instance 
in  which  he  has  appeared  inconsis- 
tent ;  his  zeal  for  reform,  smcere  as  it 
is,  would  be  less  liable  to  calunmy,  if 
he  discovered  more  regard  for  the  ho- 
nour of  England,  and  more  feeling 
for  the  liberty  of  Europe. 

Much  time,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  session,  was  consumed  in  these 
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debates,  upon  the  expedition  to  Co- 
penhagen,  and  the  subjects  which  it 
implicated.  The  orders  in  council 
were  not  less  obstinately  contested. 
The  present  ministry,  when  out  of 
place,  had  pursued  a  system  of  bar* 
rasstng  and  vexatious  opposition, 
which  was  now  fully  retaliated  upon 
(hem.  Night  after  night  the  discus- 
sion was  renewed ;  and,  upon  every 
separate  debate,  the  lights  in  West- 
minster Hall  were  to  be  seen  burn- 
ing till  morning.  What  leisure  can 
a  ministry  have  for  the  important 
duties  of  their  station,  whos6  whole 
powers  of  mind  must  be  employed  in 
haranguing  about  what  they  have 
done,  instead  of  arranging  what  they 
are  to  do !  His  days,  occupied  in  the 
office  with  the  business  of  such  an 
empire,  in  such  times,  and  his  nights 
consumed  in  fruitless  debates  in  par- 
liament, the  iron  frame  of  Talus  is 
as  necessary  for  an  actual  minister 
of  state,  as  his  moral  inflexibility  is 
for  an  ideal  one.  Many  reforms  in  the 
constitution  of  parliament  have  been 
proposed;  a  regulation  which  should 
exempt  the  efficient  ministers  from 
this  wasting  fati^e,  would  be  one  of 
the  most  beneficial.  They  might  pre- 
sent their  reports  to  the  house,  and 
leave  the  house  to  discuss  them. 

Lord  Grenville,  in  the  debate  upon 
the  King's  speedi,  had  shown  what 
ground  would  be  taken  in  opposing 
these  orders  of  council.  He  amrmed, 
that  the  ministers  could  not,  upon  the 
King's  authority,  constitutionally  de- 
cree such  extraordinary  prohibitions, 
and  that  they  had  actually  violated 
an  article  of  Magna  Charta. 
Jan.  27.  No  ministers,  it  was  said, 
had  ventured  to  give  such 
advice  to  the  crown,  since  the  reign 
•f  James  IL  when  that  monarch  was 


advised  that  he  had  a  power  to  dis- 
pense with  the  laws  of  the  country, 
l^e  exercise  of  the  prerogative  was 
limited  by  fixed  rules,  and  the  court 
of  privy  council  was  subject  to  the 
law  of  nations,  which  law  was  broken 
by  the  present  orders.  Hiese  argu- 
ments were  enforced  with  much  abi- 
lity by  Lord  Grenville  in  the  upper, 
and  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  in  the  lower 
house.  But,  alas !  the  law  of  nations 
was  extinct.  ITie  law  of  the  strong- 
est, which  had  often  been  acted  upon  • 
in  its  stead,  was  now  proclaimed  by 
the  enemy ;  and  to  call  up  the  ghost 
of  Magna  Charta  against  a  ministry, 
is  as  h(^less  as  it  is  to  opppse  jPiif- 
fendorf  to  Buonaparte ;—  majorities 
are  as  little  influenced  by  the  one  as 
armies  by  the  other.  All  arguments 
from  the  law  of  nations  therefore  were 
futile;  and  the  other  objection  amount- 
ed only  to  thisi  that  ministers  ought 
to  come  to  parliament  for  ft  bill  of 
indemnity.  This,  had  they  supposed 
their  proceedings  required  it,  they 
would  of  course  nave  done,  as  it  was 
only  to  ask  and  have.*  But 
this  they  absolutely  denied.  Feb,  $• 
The  statutes  which  were  in- 
fringed, they  said,  related  to  a  state 
of  peace  and  not  of  war,  and  the 
measures  in  question  were  measures 
of  war,  which  the  King  was  entitled 
by  prerogative  to  take. 

It  was  said  by  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
that,  when  the  French  de- 
cree was  published,  there  Feh  15. 
appeared  to  him  to  be  two 
courses,  one  of  which  might  be  ta- 
ken ;  either  to  consider  that  decree 
as  idle  words,  and  to  tteat  it  with 
contempt ;  or  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
substantial  measure,  calculated  to  in- 
jure the  interests  of  this  country,  and 
justifying  measures  of  retaliation.  The 
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fonQeT  would  have  been  least  incon- 
yenient  to  ourselves,  most  dignified, 
and  most  humiliating  to  the  enemy. 
And  this,  perhsqps.  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  might  have  preferred,  but  the 
choice  ^as  made  by  the  last  adminis- 
.  ration.  They,  said  the  advocates 
of  the  measure,  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  pass  it  oyer  with  silent  con- . 
tempt;  they  exercised  the  right  of 
retaliation,  and  distinctly  asserted  that 
the  principle  on  which  their  order 
of  January  7th,  1807,  proceeded,  was 
not  farther  extended,  because  at  that 
time  a  farther  extension  was  unneces- 
sary ;  but  that  nothing  would  prevent 
such  an  extension,  should  it  become 
requisite.  Denmark  remonstrated 
against  it,  and  even  went  so  far  a^ 
to  say  she  would  resist  it ;  and  the 
president  of  the  United  States  de- 
scribed it  as  a  gross  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations.  Tlie  same  principle 
then  was  avowed  and  acted  upon  by 
those  very  persdhs  when  in  power, 
Who  now  mveighed  against  it  so  loud- 
ly when  out  of  power;  and  the  same 
complaints  were  then  made  by  neu- 
tral nations,  which  the  opposition  ap- 
peared to  stand  so  much  in  fear  of 
at  present.  But  the  principle  was 
incontrovertible;  we  were  complete- 
ly justified  in  retaliating  upon  the 
enemy  their  own  measure ;  if  they 
declare  that  we  shall  have  no  trade, 
we  have  a  right  to  declare  that  they 
shall  have  none,  and  we  have  the  power 
to  enforce  our  decrees.*  Till  these 
orders  in  council  were  issued,  France 
enjoyed  as  great  advantages  of  trade 
by  the  assistance  of  neutrals,  as  we 
possessed  with  our  triumphant  na- 
vy. Our  navy  indeed  as  belligerent 
was  neutralized,  and  rendered  use- 
less by  the  neutral  ships  carrying  to 

*  Mr  Perceval,  Feb.  5th. 


France  all  that  it  was  important,  for 
France  to  obtam.  If  France  could 
continue  to  enjoy  all  the.  advantages 
of  commerce,  through  the  neutral 
trade,  while  we  were  suffering  every 
injury  that  could  result  from  h^r  de- 
crees,-)- she  would  haye  no  motive  to 
peace ;  but  Europe  Inay  be  made  to 
feel  that  a  maritime  power  is  much 
less  dependent  upon  the  continent, 
than  the  continent  is  upon  the  ma- 
ritime power:  And,  that  this  was 
felt,  was  proved  by  M.  Cretet^s  cir- 
cular letter;  and  by  the  learned  so- 
cieties of  the  continent  having  been 
called  oh  to  ofier  important  and 
honourable  rewards  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  question,  "  What  is  the 
best  means  of  supplying  the  place 
of  those  colonial  commodities  which 
are  most  in  demand,  and  to  which 
we  have  been  most  accustomed,  by 
products  of  the  continent." 

It  was  more  easy  to  defend  the 
principle  of  these  orders  in  coimcil 
than  it  was  to  understand  their  de* 
tail.  Lord  Auckland  declared,  he 
had  given  the  subject  a 
great  deal  of  attention;  Jan*  27. 
he  had  bestowed  much 
time  upon  it,  and  called  to  his  assist- 
ance, persons  experienced  in  the 
knowledge  of  that  department  to 
which  the  orders  referred ;  yet,  he 
professed  to  God,  that  he  was  still 
totally  unable  to  ascertain  their  mo- 
tive and  drift.  And  Lord  GrenviUe 
affirmed,  that  in  four  clauses  of  thp 
same  paragraph,  they  con- 
tained four  direct  contra-  Feb,  15* 
dictions.  He,  however,  be- 
lieved, that,  after  much  study,  he  had 
at  last  found  put  what  they  meant  to 
express  ;  and  he  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  the  solution  of  such  a  pro* 

t  Sir  William  Grant,  Feb.  5th. 
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blem.  Divines  and  philosophers  have  the  French  people ;  it  might  add  to 
Bometimes  been  complained  of  for  the  ferocity  and  unfeeling  character 
obscurity,  but  no  obscunty  is  equal  of  the  contest,  but  it  could  not  pos- 
to  that  of  our  act  of  parliament  ma-  sibly  be  the  means  of  putting  an  end 
kers :  no  other  authors  have  ever  ex-  to  it.  Pitiful  as  the  question  was — 
hibited  so  perfect  a  style  of  confu-  absolutely  beneath  notice  in  what- 
sion,  worse-  confounded,*  The  detail  ever  light  it  be  contemplated, — it  was 
gave  occasion ^o  some  pitiful  debates  the  subject  of  several  discussions  in 
upon  Jesuit's  bark,  that  being  among  the  imperial  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
the  articles  which  ministry  resolved  tain  at  this  important  time, 
to  tax,  before  it  entered  an  enemy's  The  main  body  of  the  people,  and 
port.  Mr  Whitbread  exclaimed,  that  even  of  the  merchants,  were  decided- 
this' was  not  merely  childish  and  nu-  ly  in  favour  of  these  orders  in  council, 
gatory,  but  it  was  detestable ;  for  it  as  they  would  be  of  any  measure 
was  waging  war  with  the  sick,  the  which  was  thought  necessary  for  up- 
helpless,  and  the  f  hospi-  holding  the  hcHiour  of  the  country, 
Feb.  ^.  tals ;  and  Mr  Wilberforce  asserting  our  dominion  of  the  seas, 
said  it  was  a  measure  and  continuing  the  war  against  Buo- 
which  might  possibly  excite  a  more  naparte.     But  there  were  many  per- 

feneral  union  of  hatred  against  the  sons  whose  interests  were  immediate- 

Inglish  nation  among  all  ranks  of  ly  affected,  and  that  to  a  material 

*  Cobbett,  who  was  the  best  defender  of  these  orders,  speaks  of  them  in  the  same 
manner.  "  After  volumes  have  been  spoken  and  written  upon  the  subject,"  he  says, 
'^  there  are  very  few  persons  who  seem  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  these  famous 
orders  are,  or  of  the  effect  which  they  are  intended  to  produce.  In  spite,  therefore, 
of  the  stultifying  efiect  of  the  many  speeches  which  I  have  read  relative  to  these 
orders,  I  will  endeavour  to  communicate  to  the  reader  my  ideas  respecting  them, 
which  I  shall  do,  however,  with  great  diffidence,  being  far  from  certain,  that  my 
ignorance  of  the  matter  is  not  equal  to  that  of  almost  any  one  of  tlie  orators  whose 
speeches  I  have  read." 

t  **  If  you  prevent  the  removal  of  disease,"  said  Mr  Whitbread,  "  you  must,  on 
the  same  principle,  wish  its  increase,  and  this  principle  would  lead  to  the  promotion 
of  pestilence,  poison,  and  assassination."  -"  No,  sir,"  replies  Cobbett,  **  though  I 
approve  of  the  bill,  I  do  not  wish  to  prevent  the  removal  of  disease,  any  more  3ian 
you  wish  to  prevent  the  removal  of  thirst  by  charging  sixpence  a  pot  for  your  porter, 
when  you  see  many  poor  wretches  who  cannot  possibly  get  it  at  that  price.  You 
camiot,  I  dare  say,  sell  your  porter' cheaper,  without  danger  to  your  fortune;  nor 
can  we  suffer  the  bark  to  go  to  France,  \^  ithout  danger  to  our  fortunes  as  a  nation, 
because  the  same  argument  which  will  apply  to  the  bark  will  apply  to  every  other 
article ;  the  very  object  of  the  bill  being  to  produce  suffering  and  distress  among 
those  who  are  leagued  together,  whether  willingly  or  not,  for  our  destruction.  You, 
»ir,  like  Mr  Roscoe,  never  seem  to  recollect,  that  the  enemy  has  it  all  times  in  his 
power  to  put  an  end  to  this  *'  inhuman  mode  of  warfare,"  and  that,  too,  by  the 
simplest  ot  all  means,  namely,  that  of  ceasing  to  carry  it  on  kimselfJ'  "  To  the  whole 
of  the  measure,"  says  this  vehement  writer,  "  there  might  be  sonte  solid  objections, 
but  I  have  observed  none  such.  The  measure  is  a  most  important  one ;  it  is  in  deed, 
though  not  in  wordj  a  practical  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.  As  such  it  is 
looked  upon  by  other  nations ;  and  the  only  fault  of  it  is,  that  it  was  not  adopted 
under  that  name,  and  that  the  duties  now  to  be  imposed  were  not  denominated  a 
tribute," 
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degree.  A  petition  against  the  or- 
ders was  brought  up  from  Liverpool; 
a  meeting,  for  the  same  purpose,  of 
perspns  concerned  in  the  trade  with 
America,  was  convoked  in  London ; 
the  majority  declared  themselves  sup* 
porters  of  the  measure ;  the  minori- 

S,  however,  framed  a  petiti(Hi,  and 
ey  and  the  Liverpool  deputies,  af- 
ter some  delays,  occasioned  by  a  point 
of  form,  were  heard  by  counsel  be- 
fore the  house,  and  their  witnesses 
examined.    The  bill  passed,  notwith- 
standing this  opposition. 
.  J^ew  measures  have  ever  been  solong 
and  so  pertinaciously  contested  in  par- 
liament ;  nearly  fifl;y  days,  or  rather 
nights,  of  the  session  were  consumed 
in  discussion  upon  it,  till  the  public 
attention,  which  had  never  been  ac- 
tively excited,  was  utterly  exhausted, 
and  the  very  newspapers  flagged  in 
the  task  of  reporting  arguments  that 
had  been  repeated  till  they  were 
worn  thread  bare.    It  was  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
question  involved  in  these  orders  was 
of  vital  importance  to  the  prosperity, 
and  even  to  the  existence  of  the 
country :  that,  if  considered  merely 
in  their  eflfect  upon  the  trade  of  the 
country,  it  was  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous questions  that  ever  had  been 
agitated.    It  involved,  not  a  matter 
of  subordinate  regulation,  not  the 
prosperity  of  one  branch  of  trade, 
but  the    commerce    of   the  whole 
world  ;   that  commerce   on  which 
the  prosperity,   and  the  very  ex- 
istence of  England,  in  its  present 
circimistances,  depended.*  Yet  this 
measure  had  no  sooner  passed,  than 
it  was  forgotten  by  the  people,  and 
England  continued  to  exist  and  pros- 
per. Party-politicians  resemble  pseu 


\s  always  at  hand ;  and,  repeat- 
edly as  their  predictions  &il  and  are 
falsified,  they  go  on  predicting  vrith 
imabated  confidence. 

Savages  have  been  known  to  car- 
ry on  tradeandwarwith their  enemies 
at  the  same  time.    Something  of  this 
kind  has  been  done  by  European  na- 
tions :  during  the  last  war  many  of  the 
French  armies  weresuppliedwithEng- 
lish  cloathing  and  English  firelocks; 
it  is,  however,  curious,  that,  at  the 
very  time  when  these  orders  of  council 
were  enacted,  and  the  avowed  system 
was  tliat  of  distressing  the  enemy  by 
destroying  his  commerce,   licenses 
should  have  been  granted,  exempt- 
ing ships  from  those  very  orders,  and 
enabling  them  to  trade  with  France, 
Thispractice  was  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, thatMr  Homer  brought 
the  subject   before  parlia- Jiaw.29. 
ment,  upon  the  ground  that 
it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  ite  li- 
mits :  and,  if  uiat  was  not  possible, 
to  prescribe  such  as  both  the  princi- 
ples of  commercial  law  and  constitu- 
tional policy  required ;  both  of  which 
were  violated  by  the  unrestrained  pri- 
vilege.   With  regard  to  the  first,  he 
said,  undoubtedly  it  was  not  politic 
to  throw  the  entire  direction  of  our 
commercial  intercourse  into  thehands 
of  the  executive  government : — there 
was  no  uniform  ground  upon  which  to 
claim  such  licences;  nor  was  there 
any  recognized  principle  bj  which 
the  persons  to  whom  they  might  be 
refused  could  ascertain  whether  they 
were  partially  aggrieved,   or  whe- 
ther the  benefits  of  such  a  licence 
were  withheld  from  them  for  suf- 
ficient reasons;  and  the  unlimited 
practice  of  granting  them  was  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  constitu- 


do-prophets,  their  day  of  judgment    tional  laws,  that  no  money  should  be 

Mr  Tiemey,  Feb.  24th. 
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taken  from  the  subject,  except  by 
the  legislative  power.  At  present, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  these  li- 
cences, for  which  fees,  and  very  con- 
siderable ones,  were  received  at  the 
Privy  Comici^  Office.  These  fees 
were  unauthorised  by  parliament,  and 
amounted  to  a  direct  impost  and  tax- 
ation on  foreign  commerce.  He  mo- 
ved, therefore,  for  a  list  of  all  the  li- 
cences which  had  been  granted  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end 
of  the  last  year. 

To  this  Mr  Rose  replied,  that  the 
fees  of  office,  or  granting  licences, 
amoimted,  for  a  whole  cargo,  to  mere- 
ly 14L*  State  fees,  he  said,  were 
much  less  liable  to  abuse  thlin  gratu- 
ities, which  he  ^should  set  his  face 
against  in  every  department.  Indeed 
there  was  no  one  existing  abuse  which 
he  was  more  anxious  to  put  a  check 
to  than  the  system  of  gratuities. 
He  would  join  with  any  member 
in  annexing  to  it  a  punishment  rea- 
sonably rigorous,  and  even  go  so  far 
as  to  subject  it  to  the  penalties  of  a 
simple  felony.  The  list, 
March  7.  accordingly,  was  produced, 
and  Mr  Homer  pledged 
himself,  if  ministers  did  not  bring  the 
question,  in  its  constitutional  bear- 
ings, under  the  consideration  of  par- 
liament, to  undertake  the  task  at 
some  future  period  himself.    It  ap 


peared  to  him,  that,  if  these  licen- 
ces were  thought  generally  necessary, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  render 
the  trade,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
them,  legal  for  a  limited  time.  At 
present  he  would  confine  himself  to 
the  meaner  branch  of  the  subject, 
the  amount  of  the  fees;  and  here,  he 
said,  the  returns  were  not  satisfacto- 
ry. It  was  stated,  that  the  fee  for  a 
hcence  amounted  only  to  1^.  9s.  6d. 
Now,  he  knew,  that,  on  every  li- 
cence which  had  been  granted,  the 
fees  had  exceeded  151.  and  some- 
times 201. :  and  that,  when  our  mer- 
chants had  obtained  licences  for  se- 
veral ships,  instead  of  an  additional 
guinea  only  having  been  charged  for 
each  vessel,  as  stated  in  the  returns, 
not  less  than  ^  or  661.  had  been 
charged  for  a  licence  for  six  ships. 
This  statement  was  not  contradicted 
by  Mr  Rose.  He  observed,  that, 
some  weeks  ago,  the  Privy  Council, 
finding  the  amount  of  the  fees  so 
considerable,  had  taken  the  matter 
into  serious  consideration,  and  had 
entered  into  a  strict  investigation  of 
it.  He,  therefore,  advised  Mr  Hor- 
ner to  postpone  his  motion  till  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Privy  council  could  be 
laid  before  tibe  House,  previous  to 
referring  the  subject  to  the  conunit- 
tee  of  finance.  Mr  Homer  agreed 
to  this,  but  the  question  was  not  re- 
sumed during  the  session. 


♦  9L  14S.  6d.  for  the  sign  manual;  II.  los.  the  stamp  duty;  21.  to  the  principal 
derk ;  ll.  lOs.  among  the  other  inferior  officers,  and  half  a  crown  to  the  office-keeper^ 
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CHAP.  V. 


Financial  Measures. — Arrangement  ivith  the  Bank. — The  Budget- 
.  Life  Annuity  Plan^'-^Army  Estimates. 


•The 


JVJ  iNiSTERS  had  an  easy  task  in  the 
department  of  finance.  Here  they 
had,  indeed,  succeeded  to  a  bed  of 
roses ; — the  thorny  business  of  ma- 
king which  had  been  performed  by 
their  predecessors.  The  first  mea- 
sure which  the  Chancellor 
Feb.  10.  of  the  Exchequer  brought 
fon^ard,  was  an  arrange- 
ment  with  the  Bank  concerning,  1st, 
The  management  of  the  public  debt : 
2dly,  The  balance  of  the  public  mo- 
ney in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  :  and, 
Sdly,  The  unclaimed  dividends. — 
Upon  the  first  of  these  heads,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  allowance  for  ma- 
nagement should  be  340/.  per  mil- 
lion, when  the  debt  should  amount 
to  400  millions,  and  from  that  to  600 
millions  inclusive  ;  3C0/.  per  million 
for  all  debt  above  600  millions.  If 
600  millions,  continuing  at  340/. ; 
and  450/.  per  million  between  300 
and  400  millions,  in  the  event  of 
the  public  debt  being  reduced  so 
loWv  The  saving  to  the  public  by 
the  arrangement  would  be  from  60 

to  65,000/.  a-year The  next  head  . 

of  the  arrangement  was  the  advance 
of  three  millions,  by  way  of  loan  to 
government,  without  interest,  till  six 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  de- 
finitive treaty,  in  consideration  of 
the  advantages  of  management,  arid 
in  participation  of  the  benefit  of  the 
balances.  The  average  amount  of 
th^se  balances  might  be  taken  at  about 


ten  millions  and  a  half*  Mr  Pitt,  in 
his  arrangement  with  the  Bank,  had 
asserted  the  right  of  the  public  to 
participate  in  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  management  and  balances ; 
saying  that,  whether  the  participation 
should  bA  in  the  proportion  of  a 
fourth,  a  third,  or  a  half,  it  woidd  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  shewed  that  not  more  tiian 
a  participation  was  intended;  and 
therefore,  as  the  proportion  of  one- 
third,^  being  the  middle  rate,  was 
probably  considered  as  most  equit- 
able, that  proportion  was  agreed  to. 
— Upon  the  third  head,  the  Bank 
agreed,  that  500,000/.,  being  part  of 
the  balances  arising  firom  unclaimed 
dividends  and  lottery  prizes,  should 
be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  of  376,339  /.  advan- 
ced under  the  act  of  1791.  Provi- 
ded that,  if,  at  any  time,  the  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  on  both 
of  these  accounts,  shall  be  reduced 
below  1 00,000  /.,  exclusive  of  these 
sums,  ^  proportion  of  the  500,000/. 
shall  then  be  refunded  from  the  Ex- 
chequer, sufficient  to  make  up  the 
deficiency. 

,When  this  statement  was  laid  be- 
fore Parliament,  Mr  Bankes  obser- 
ved, that  the  large  rate  of  allowance 
which  the  Bank  enjoyed,  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  national  debt,  was 
strongly  to  be  condemned :  and  great 
as  was  his  respect  for  Mr  Pitt,  h^ 
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could  not  help  thinking  he  had  made 
an  improvident  bargain  on  the  sub- 
ject In  the  present  instance,  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  to 
have  made  a  larger  reduction  in  the 
'  rate  of  allowance,  even  if  that  had 
been  obtained  by  reducing  the  a- 
mount  of  the  loan ;  for  the  reduc- 
tioD  would  be  a  permanent  advan- 
tage, while  that  from  the  loan  was 
to  determine  with  the  war.  There 
was  another  point  which  must  be 
contemplated  with  some  jealousy. 
The  Bank  had  in  their  hands  the 
complete  coinage  of  the  circulation 
of  the  country,  without  an  equiva- 
lent paid.  It  would  be  as  easy  for 
them  to  coin  the  sums  advanced  to 

I  Government,  as  to  Coin  the  amount 
of  their  notes  cancelled  yesterday. 

I  He  did  not  like  any  thing  that  drew 
the  Bank  into  too  close  a  connection 
with  ministry ;  he  wished  them  to 

I  feel  mutual  good-will,  but  to  be  per- 
fectly independent  of  each  other. 

'  MrTierney  commented  unfavqur- 

ablj  upon  the  arrangement.  It  was 
liable,  he  said,  at  the  outset,  to  this 
vital  objection,  that,  while  the  public 
restricted  the  Bank  from  pa3ning  in 
specie,  it  was  at  least  highly  indeli- 
cate that-  the  public  should  derive 
benefit  from  that  restriction.  But 
could  a  loan  of  three  millions  have 
been  asked  for,  or  would  it  have 
been  granted,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  restriction  ?  With  regard  to  the 
rate  of  allowance  for  management, 
the  Bank  ought  to  do  that  business 
without  any  allowance  whatever : 
They  would  then  be  on  the  footing 
of  every  private  banker.  To  the 
loan  there  were  many  objections. 
In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  it 
was  most  desirable  to  shew  the  ene- 
my, that  our  resources  were  such  as 
enabled  us  to  meet  him  with  confi- 
dence: Ji>ut  could  an  advocate  of 


Buonaparte's  have  better  materials 
for  depreciating  the  ;mean8  of  Eng- 
land, man  by  a  reference  to  this  ar- 
rangement ?  Government,  desirous 
ot  avoiding  a  public  loan,  had  exert- 
,  ed  its  influence  on  the  Bank,  to  pro- 
cure a  loan  of  three  millions  without 
interest  1  After  this  step,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  find 
it  difficult  to  convince  a  Frenchman 
that  we  were  not  driven  to  shifts  and 
subterfiiges;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time 
more  favourable  than  any  other  for 
negociating  a  public  loan,  owing  to 
the  stagnation  of  trade,  ^d  the  great 
quantity  of  money  necessarily  afloat, 
for  which  no  employment  could  be 
discovered.  Whence  did  this  three 
millions  prbceed  ?  In  nine  years  the 
Bank  had  advanced  six  millions  to 
the  public.  Since  the  restriction 
upon  the  payment  of  specie,  they 
had  shared  no  less  than  four  millions 
in  bonuses  among  themselves :  They 
had  increased  the  dividends  on  their 
capital  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent. 
If  their  profits  had  been  extensive 
enough  to  justify  all  this,  then  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not 
made  half  so  good  a  bargain  as  he 
ought  to  have  made.  It  was  wrong 
to  take  this  loan  while  the  restric- 
tion upon  the  payment  of  it  existed : 
it  would  be  worse  to  take  it,  if,  by 
so  doing,  the  taking  off  that  restric- 
tion would  be  retarded : — ^Would  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  say 
that  the  measure  would  not  retard 
it  ? — The  Bank  Directors  consented 
to  lend  three  millions,  which,  in  his  , 
apprehension,  would  not  cost  them 
three-pence.  Did  they  mean  to  in- 
crease their  notes  for  this  purpose  ? 
If  so,  it  was  a  strong  argument  a- 
gainst  the  step.  If  they  did  not 
mean  to  increase  their  notes,  did 
they  mean  to  distress  the  trade  of 
the  country,  by  refusing  to  discount 
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the  bilk  of.the  merchants  ?  ThiaakBo 
would  be  a  strong  argument  against 
it.  Let  the  subject  be  referred  to  a 
committee;  and,  he  believedy  no 
committee  could  be  found  which 
would  not  savy  that  not  half  enough 
bad  been  taken  in  interest  by  this 
arrangement,  and  too  much  in  prin- 
ciple.— Arguments  to  the  same  pur- 
port were  advanced  by  Lord  Henry 
Petty :  but  he  admitted,  that,  as  the 
Bank  acted  as  agents  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pubuc  debt,  ihej  had  a 
right  to  be  paid  as  agents,  and  not 
merely  as  bankers.  *  It  was  replied 
to  these  various  objections,  that  the 
Bank  could  not  possibly  supply  the 
loan  by  an  issue  of  notes ;  and  that 
a  loan  would  not  be  rendered  a  con- 
tingent advantage  by  peace,  if  large 
balances  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bank ;  for,  by  this  arrange- 
ment, a  principle  had  been  establish- 
ed which  would  be  acted  on  in  fu- 
ture, that  in  proportion  to  the  ba- 
lances in  the  hands  of  the  Bank, 
must  be  the  advances  made  by  the 
Bank  to  the  public. 

The  supphes  voted  in  the  session 
amounted  to  48,653,170/.,  of  which 
the  pr(H)ortion  to  be  furnished  by  Ire- 
land bemg  deducted,  viz.  5,71 3,560  /. 
there  remained  42,939,604/.  to  be 
defrayed  by  Great  Britain.  The 
ways  and  means  for  answering  this 
demand  were,  three  millions  upon 
malt  and  pensions ;  three  millions 
and  a  half  advanced  by  the  Bank ; 
726,870/.  unappropriated  surplus  of 
"the  consolidated  nind;  war  taxes 
twenty  millions;  the  lottery  350,000?.; 
four  millions  on  exchequer  bills,  to 
be  issued  in  place  of  others  funded 
to  the  same  amount.  These  different 
items,  with  a  loan  of  eight  millions, 
made  an  aggregate  of  39,576,870/. 
Adding  to  this  three  millions  and  a 


half,  the  surplus  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  there  would  then  be  a  surplus 
of  ways  and  means  above  the  sup- 
plies, of  137,000/.  It  remained  to 
I>rovide  for  the  interest,  charges,  and 
sinking  fund  of  the  exchequer  bills 
funded,  and  of  the  loan,  which  a- 
mounted  to  750,000  /.  To  raise  this, 
short  annuities  to  the  amount  of 
380,000/.  had  fallen  in.  There  was 
a  saving  of  65,000^  upon  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  debt.  An 
improved  mode  of  collecting  the 
stamp  duties  wodid  yield  200,000/. ; 
and  a  new  arrangement  with  respect 
to  the  assessed  taxes  would  proauce 
125,00a  In  the  whole  770,000,  be- 
iiig  a  small  excess  above  the  sum  ac- 
tually required. 

The  alteration  in  the  stamp  duties 
and  assessed  taxes  certainly  infringed 
the  principle  which  had  been  recog- 
nised in  Parliament,  founded  up- 
on the  suspension  of  farther  tax- 
ation for  three  years,  and  resorting 
to  the  war  taxes  to  cover  the  neces- 
sary charges  of  loatis.  That  prin- 
ciple had  been  unanimously  appro- 
ved; and  Mr  Perceval  said,  uiat, 
though  he  thought  it  necessary  to  , 
depart  from  it  in  the  present  iiistance, 
to  the  amount  of  about  300,000/.,  it 
was  not  because  he  considered  the 
principle  as  unwise ;  but,  having  felt 
how  desirable  it  was  to  consolidate 
the  different  acts  relative  to  the  as- 
sessed taxes  and  the  stamp  duties,  he 
considered  it  a  good  opportunity, 
when  making  improved  regulations 
for  the  collection  of  both,  to  make  a 
small  addition  to  certain  items.  The 
number  of  acts  relating  to  stamp  du- 
ties amounted  to  sixty  or  seventy, 
and  those  for  the  collection  of  them 
made  the  number  in  the  statute- 
book  nearly  one  hundred.  It  was 
desirable  to  consolidate  all  those  r^« 


*  Mr  S,  ThorQton,    Mr  Huskisson. 
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laling  to  th«  duties  into  one ;  as  also 
those  for  the  regulation  and  collec- 
tion.  The  manner  in  which  the 
schedule  was  to  be  prepared,  was  by' 

a  posing  the  several  duties  under 
erent  heads,  by  a  distinct  arrange- 
ment in  alphabetical  order.  The  ad- 
dition to  the  amount  of  the  duty 
would  arise  from  ai}  application  of 
the  ad  valorem  principle  to  other 
instruments  than  those  to  which  it 
was  at  present  applied.  In  all  con- 
veyances of  rejd  property,  and  all 
admissions  to  offices  of  courts  and 
government,  he  proposed  that  a  spe- 
cification should  be  made  of  the  a- 
xnouBt  of  the  consideration,  and  the 
stamp  should  be  in  proportion.  At 
present  the  duty  was  20/.  upon  all 
offices  of  the  courts,  without  regard 
to  the  amount  of  the  income.  He 
would  reduce  it  upon  the  lower  offi- 
ces, and  raise  it  upon  the  higher. 
No  duty  should  attach  upon  those 
of  which  the  incomes  did  not  exceed 
€0L  Upon  all  over  60  L  and  under 
150  2.  the  duty  should  be  8/.  Upon 
all  between  150/.  and  300/.  20/., 
and  so  in  proportion  upon  higher  in- 
comes. The  duty  at  present  on  ar- 
ticles of  indentures  to  an  attorney  of 
the  superior  courts  was  100  /.  and  of 
the  inferior  courts  55  /•  The  same 
du^  which  applied  to  solicitors  in 
Chancery  ought  also  to  apply  to 
proctors  :  And  the  dut^  of  55 1  he 
proposed  to  extend  to  mdentures  to 
writers  to  the  signet  in  Scotland. 
^When  collections  and  donations  gave 
the  right  as  fully  as  induction  and 
institution,  they  were  to  be  liable  to 
the  same  duty.  The  duty  upon  en- 
leoffioaents,  which  was  only  1  /.  10  s. 
he  proposed  to  double ;  thus  subject- 
ing it  to  the  same  impost  as  another 
mode  of  conve}ring  real  estates  by 
lease  and  release.  He  proposed  an 
addition  to  the  duty  upon  the  grant 
«fhonours  and  preferments.  At  pre- 


sent it  was  only  20/.  in  all  cases. 
But  in  Ireland  it  was  20O/.  on  the 
creation  of  a  duke,  marquis^  or  earl ; 
on  that  of  a  viscount,  150/. ;  on  that 
of  a  baron,  100,/.  There  was  no  rea- 
son why  this  country  should  not 
adopt  the  same  rate.  Upon  the 
grants  of  money  and  pensicms,  ^the 
duty  should  attach  Upon  the  ad  thz- 
loretn  principle,  on  the  higher  grant, 
and  apply  in  consequence,  on  a  re- 
duced scale,  to  the  lower.  Policies 
of  insurance  on  houses  were  no  long- 
er to  be  exempted  from  duty.  All 
persons  issuing  promissory  reissuable 
notes,  should  pay  20  /.  a-year  for  a 
licence.  The  duty  upon  such  notes 
was  at  present  ^  d.  each,  he  proposed 
to  make  it  4  d. :  and,  when  the  notes 
were  payable  only  in  one  place,  6  d 
The  duty  upon  transferrmg  shares  ' 
of  joint-stock  companies  was  col- 
lected at  present  in  proportion  to  the 
nominal  value;  hereafter  it  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  real.  Law 
proceedings  were  already  so  heavily 
burthened,  that  no  addition  could 
possibly  be  made  to  them.  There 
were,  however,  some  sm^  instances 
which  seemed  to  have  been  omis- 
sions in  the  former  act.  Hence  he 
proposed  1  s.  upon  all  summonses  be- 
fore a  Master  in  Chancery.  The 
duty  should  apply  to  probates  of 
administration  m  Scotland  as  it  did 
in  England.  The  duty  upon  resi- 
dues should  be  the  same  as  iipoh  le- 
gacies. With  respect  to  conveyan-> 
ces  of  land,  he  would  apply  the  ad 
valorem  principle.  At  present  it  was 
30  s.  on  all  conveyances.  When  the 
consideration  did  not  exceed  150/. 
it  should  be  1  /. ;  between  that  and 
300/.,  1/.  10s.;  thence  to  500/, 
2/.  10s.;  thence  to  750/.,  5/.;  thence 
to  1000/.,  7/.  10  s. :  but  in  no  in- 
stance to  exceed  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  consideration.  He  calculated 
that  these  various  additions  would 
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increase  the  amount  of  the  stamp 
duties  to  the  extent  of  200,000  /. 
With  respect  to  the  assessed  taxes 
he  proposed  two  altera- 
April  3«  tions :  To  consolidate  with 
them  the  additional  ten  per 
cent.;  and  to  transfer  to  them  the 
licence-duties  for  shooting  game. 
The  additional  ten  per  cent,  hav- 
ing been  brought  ^rward,  he  said, 
hastUy,  to  make  up  a  deficien- 
cy in  the  ways  and  means  arising 
from  the  abandonment  of  the  iron- 
tax,  had  not  been  apportioned  with 
that  mature  consideration  which  was 
desirable ;  and  there  were  fractional 
payments  in  almost  every  instance, 
which  it  was  proper  to  do  away.  For 
this  purpose  he  would,  in  all  the 
lower  classes,  reduce  the  fraction  to 
the  integer  next  below  it ;  and,  in 
the  higher  clashes,  advance  it  to  the 
integer  immediately  above ; — integer 
in  this  statement  meaning  6d.  And, 
as  alterations  afforded  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  addition,  he  would  add 
2  per  cent,  upon  the  whole ;  making 
in  all  an  addition  of  107,600  /.  The 
transfer  of  the  game  licences  would 
refnedy  that  inconvenience  which 
gentlemen  now  felt  in  obtaining  their 
certificates  from  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  if  they  resided  at  a  distance 
from  the  county  town ;  and  it  would 
prevent  tliat  evasion  of  the  duty 
which  was  now  so  frequently  prac- 
tised. He  deemed  it  also  desirable 
to  include  woodcocks  and  snipes  in 
the  enumeration  of  game;  because 
unqualified  persons,  wJio  were  in  pur- 
suit of  game,  usually  pleaded  the  li- 
berty of  shooting  these  birds  as  their 
pretext.    When  this  subject  camc^ 

to  be  farther  discussed,  it 
Mai/  5.  was  proposed  that  rabbits 

also  should  be  classed  as 
game ;  but  the  mischief  which  these 
animals  do  to  the  farmer  being  re- 
presentedy  the  project  of  rendering 


it  criminal  to  destroy  diem  was  a- 
bandoned.  One  might  have  hoped 
that  the  game-laws  would  never 
more  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
British  Parliament;  except  to  be  abo- 
h'shed ;  and  the  {^ain  common-sense 
principle,  of  considering  game  as  pri- 
vate property,  substituted  in  their 
place. 

The  supplies  for  Ireland  amount- 
ed to  9,767,550/.  Irish  currency, 
which  Mr  Foster,  the  Irish  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  admitted  to  be 
a  very  large  sum.  To  meet 
this  there  were,  the  ordi-  June  8. 
nary  revenue,  4,800,000/. ; 
the  loan  contracted  in  England  for 
the  service  of  Ireland,  2,708,S82/. ; 
the  loan  to  be  granted  by  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  for  the  renewal 
of  their  charter,  1,250,0001.;  the 
loan  contracted  in  Ireland,  750,000/. 
The  charges  per  annum  of  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  upon 
these  three  loans^ would  be  280,462/. 
This  he  thought  it  better  to  raise 
by  laying  on  a  large  tax  at  once, 
than  by  a  number  of  single  ones : 
And,  therefore,  he  proposed  to  ex- 
tend to  all  raw-corn  used  in  dis- 
tilleries, the  duties  at  present  im- 
posed upon  malt ;  and,  by  an  addi- 
tional duty  on  foreign  spirits,  these 
sums,  with  the  savmg  m  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  debt,  would  more 
than  equal  the  annual  charges.  The 
arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land was,  that  its  capital  should  be 
increased  from  one  million  and  a  half 
to  two  and  a  half;  and  that  its  char- 
ter should  be  continued  till  the  first 
of  January,  1807,  the  Bank  enga- 
ging to  manage  the  whole  debt  of 
Ireland  free  of  further  expence, 
whatever  addition>is  to  be  made  to  it ; 
and  advancing  to  Government  a  mil- 
lion and  quarter  till  the  end  of  its 
charter.— It  was  objected  by  Mr 
Bankes  to  the  arrangement,  that  an 
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addition  of  ten,  or  at  most 
May  27-  fifteen  years  to  the  charter, 
would  have  been  amply 
Bufficient.  And  Mr  M.  Fitzgerald, 
in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
pfo6t8  derived  from  an  accredited 
issue  of  paper,  stated,  that  one  Bank- 
ing-house in  Ireland  set  up  upon  the 
price  of  a  captain's  commission  in 
the  dragoons,  and  had  afterwards  a 
floating  capital  to  the  amount  of 
400,000 1.  The  Bank  of  Ireland,  he 
said,  was  not  entitled  to  much  favour 
from  the  legislature ;  for,  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Ireland  under 
Hoche,  they  reftised  to  advance  mo- 
ney to  government ;  and  it  was  by 
die  money  of  a  loyal  individual  that 
the  army  was  put  in  motion.  The 
temis  of  the  loan  also  were  objected 
to.  It  was  at  5  per  cent.,  the  high- 
est rate  of  interest  which 
May  3.  the  law  allowed  them  to 
charge  upon  discounts  on 
any  tradesman's  bills  in  the  coun- 
try.* 

A  financial  measure  of  consider- 
able importance  was  brought  for- 
ward this  session  of  parlia- 
May  IS.  ment  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer:  it  was,  that 
the  proprietors  of  3  per  cent,  conso- 
lidated fund,  or  reduced  bank-an- 
nuities, shouJd  be  at  liberty  to  ex- 
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the  ftmds  were  above  80/.  The  effect 
would  be  to  secure  to  the  nation  the 
redemption  of  the  funds  so  transfer- 
red, at  the  price  at  which  they  were 
when  the  transfer  was  made.  There 
were  two  objects,  Mr  Perceval  argu- 
ed, which  the  sinking-fund  was  design- 
ed to  effect ;  the  one  to  provide  for  the 
final  redemption  of  the  national  debt; 
the  other  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
stocks  in  the  market,  so  as  to  enable 
Government,  whenever  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state  require  it,  to  make 
an  advantageous  loan  for  the  pub: 
lie:  but  these  objects  are  in  some 
degree  inconsistent,  and  tend  to 
counteract  each  other ;  for  w  halever 
measure  raises  the  funds,  and  thus 
enables  Government  to  borrow  on 
the  best  terms,  prevents  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  fi-om  reducing  that 
debt  on  the  best  terms.  .  The  mea- 
sure which  was  now  proposed  would, 
he  affirmed,  combine  both  these  ob- 
jects; it  would  naturally  tend  to 
increase  the  price  of  stocks ;  and  it 
would  at  the  same  time  secure  the 
redemption  at  a  low  price,  of  so 
much  stock  as  might  be  transferred 
antecedent  to  the  rise  produced. 
The  merit  of  the  plan  rested  upon 
this  postulate,  that  the  stocks  would 
rise, — which  would  inevitably  be  the 
case,  from  the  accumulation  of  the 
sinking-fund,  either  in  time  of  war 
or  of  peace.  To  individuals  this 
plan  offered  the  acquisition  of  an 
mcreased  income,  free  from  any  risk 
to  their  property,  and  without  the 
expence  and  inconvenience  attend- 
ing other  modes'  of  obtaining  a  simi- 
lar object. 

Some  objections  were  made  to  this 
plan.  Mr  Pitt  had  tried  a  similar 
one  in  1783,  and  it  had  failed.  Ca- 
pital, and  increase  of  capital,   Mv 
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Tierney  said,  were  the  object  of  the 
day ;  and,  wa8  it  probable,  that  a  per- 
son, who  had  hitherto  preferred  ca- 
pita to  interest,  should  all  at  once 
change  his  plan,  and  prefer  interest 
to  capital,  and  tiiat,  too,  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  assuring  him,  that 
capital  would  rise  in  value  ?  It  ap- 
peared to  him  also,  (though  he  did 
not  mean  to  infer  that  such  a  step, 
under  some  circmnstances,  might  not 
be  adviseable,)  that  the  plan  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment Tespecting  the  reduction  of  the 
debt,  and  consequently  an  infraction 
of  fkith  with  the  public  creditor  : 
For,  if  these  annuities  were  granted 
to  a  considerable  extent,  that  part 
of  them  which  exceeded  the  interest 
must  diminish  the  disposable  sum  in 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners ;  and 
thus  the  effect  of  raising  the  fund, 
which  their  purchases  produced, 
would  be  materially  diminished^— • 
Mr  Windham  said,  there  was  this 
obvious  and  fundamental  objection 
to  the  plan,  that  it  tended  to  vitiate 
the  morals  of  the  people  : — too  many 
parents  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  their  children  to  their 
own  immediate  gratification.  This 
argument  was  embrced  by  Lord  H. 
Petty.  Wherever  annuities,  he  said, 
had  been  encouraged  by  Govern- 
ment to  any  extent,  th^y  produced 
a  direct  efiect  upon  the  morals  of  the 
country ;  and  he  remarked,  that  this 
temptation  to  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  was  to  be  held  out  at  a  time 
when  an  additional  tax  was  to  be  laid 
upon  life-insurances,  provisions  dic- 
tated by  every  principle  of  prudence 
and  foresight. — Mr  William  Smith 
also  commented  severely  upon  the 
immorality  of  Government  in  propo- 
sing such  a  plan,  and  in  many  other 
instances.    In  all   cases,   he   said, 


when  Government  profited  by  the 
vices  of  the  country,  it  connived  at 
them.  Thus  it  was  that  it  was  easier 
to  procure  licences  for  all  the  ale- 
houses in  the  country,  than  to  sup- 
press one  ;  and  the  country  was  de- 
luged with  quack-medicines,  because 
of  the  profit  derived  from  the  stamp 
upon  them. 

To  these  arguments  it  was  replied^ 
that,  if  the  purchase  of  annuities  was 
sometimes  a  vice,(andthe'improvident 
would  purchase  them  now  upon  worse 
terms),  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  were  many  cases  in  which 
it  assumed  a  character  altogether  dif- 
ferent. Would  it  not  be  proper  for  a 
man  to  provide  in  this  manner  for  his 
children  or  his  widd  w,  if  his  property 
did  not  admit  of  any  other  provision  ? 
For,  if  small  annuities  were  secured 
on  land,  the  expences  of  settlement, 
and  perhaps  of  recovery,  would  ren- 
der the  provision  of  no  avail.  No 
lure  was  held  out.  Greater  tempta- 
tions were  every  day  offered  without 
any  security :  and  it  might  fairly  be 
said  of  the  proposed  plan,  that  the 
balance  of  good  greatly  preponde- 
rated over  any  evil  which  might  be 
likely  to  arise  from  its  operation. 
An  infraction  of  the  act  respecting 
the  sinking-fund,  Mr  Perceval  ad- 
mitted it  was,  in  manner  and  Iq 
words,  but  not  in  spirit:  on  the 
contrary,  it  tended  to  expedite  the 
redemption  of  the  debt  for  which  that 
fund  was  created. 

The  navy  estimates  for 
the  year,  voted  in  a  com-  Jan.  29. 
mittee  of  supply,  were  :— 
1.  «  That  the  number  of  130,000 
men  should  be  employed  for  the  sea 
service  of  the  present  year,  inclu- 
ding 14,000  royal  marines.  2.  That 
a  sum  not  exceeding  3,126,500/.  b^ 
granted  to  his  majesty  for  die  wages 
of  the  above  men  for  13  months^  a( 
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the  rate  of  \l.  176.  per  man  per 
month.  3.  That  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 3,211,000/.  be  granted  to  his 
majesty  for  victualling  the  above 
men  for  13  months,  at  the  rate  of 
1  L  18  s.  per  man  per  month.  4. 
That  a  sum  not  exceeding  5,070,000/. 
be  granted  to  his  majesty,  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  navv,  for  13 
months,  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  man 
per  month.  5.  That  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 521,500/.  be  granted  to  his 
majesty  for  defraying  the  charges  of 
ordnance  for  sea  service,  for  13 
months,  at  the  rate  of  7  s.  per  ;nan 
per  month.'* 

The  ordnance  estimates 
jP(5i.S6.   amoimted  to  5,300,000/., 
exceeding  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  nearly  a  million  and 
a  ha]£    Hiis  arose  from  arrears  of 

Numbers, 
Land   Forces  (including  various 

contingencies), 200,851 

Regiments  in  the  East  Indies,  •••    30^884 
Troops  and  Companies  for  re- 
cruiting ditto, • 4S7 

Embodied  Militia • 108,Sd4 

Staff  and  Grarrisons,  ..••...• — 

Fall  Pay  to  Supernumerary  Offi- 
cers,  ••••«••.. — ^ 

Public  Departments, — 

Half  Pay — 

In-Pensioners  of  Chelsea  and  Kil- 

mainham  Hospitals.. ..^^ — 

Oat-Pendoners  of  ditto,... — 

Widows  Pensions, — 

Volunteer  Corps,  •••• — 

Foreign  Corps, 32,125 

Royal  Military  College,.^.^ ••      — 

Royal  Military  Asjrlum .;..      — 

Allowances  to  Retired  and  Offici- 
ating Chaplains, , — 

Medicines  and  Hospital  Expences,     — 

Compassionate  List, — 

Barrack  Department  (Ireland) ...      — 
Commissariat  do.  (Ireland), .......     -^ 

Total,    362,661 
Deductthe Regiments  in  the  East 

Indies, S0,884 

Renuuos  to  be  provided, 381,777 


former  years,  exceeding^  not  provi- 
ded for,  works  at  Chatham,  Wool- 
wich, and  Dover,  and  the  expedi-* 
tion  to  Copenhagen. — It  was  assert- 
ed by  Mr  Wellesley  Pole,  that  the 
artillery  of  this  country  had  attained 
a  pitch  of  efficiency,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  not 
only  unparalleled  heretofore,  but  su- 
perior to  any  other  train  of  ordnance 
in  Europe.  It  consisted  of  6000 
men,  with  4000  horses  attached; 
and  all  in  such  a  state  of  discipline 
and  equipment  as  to  enable  them  to 
oppose  a  force  of  artillery  against 
any  enemv  who  should  land  in  this 
country,  m  one-third  of  the  time, 
and  with  more  than  triple  the  effect 
that  could  be  done  at  any  former  pe- 
riod.——The  army  estimates  were  as 
follows : 


Great  Britain* 

L.    8.  d. 

5,892,922  9  1 

691,525  8  9 

25,281  12  9 

2,236,462  0  4 

363,902  6  5 

32,213  2  8 

188,680  19  6 

209,750  0  0 

40,969  13  10 

329,619  9  2 

40,495  10  6 

652,000  0  0 

795,647  3  2 

21,5J>5  17  4 

19,908  9  3 

16,000  0  0 

100,000  0  0 

13,500  0  0 


11,670,404  2  9 
691,525  8  9 


Ireland. 
L.   s.  d. 
1,385,057  11  6 


846,408  17  ^ 

69,502  1  4 

778  1  9 

8,921  14  0 

26,732  8  1 

16,942  17  3 

46,878  8  6 

6,000  0  0 

611,487  0  0 

70,911  3  10 


2,852  5  3 

18,676  8  9 

442,262  13  5 

190,253  7  4 

3,773,664  19  4 


10,978,878  14  0   3,773,664  19  4 
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The  Secretaiy  at  War  said,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  the 
army,  which  the  House  was  now  call- 
ed on  to  provide  for,  was,  in  point  of 
discipline,  equal  to  any  army  in  the 
world ;  and,  m  point  of  number,  su- 
perior to  any  this  country  had  ever 
possessed  till  now.  The  amount  was, 
m  regulars  and  militia,  not  less  than 
300,000  men,  and  the  effective  force 
was  within  10,000  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  an  approximation  scarcely 
ever  known  before. 

The  present  ministry  had  found 
the  military,  as  well  a^  the  financial 
system  of  the  country  arranged  by 
their  predecessors;  but  the  same 
motives  which  made  them  oppose 
the  plan  of  limited  service,  when 
originally  brought  forward  by  Mr 
Windham,  induced /them  now  to  a- 
dopt  means  for  counteracting  and  de- 
feating a  measure  which  they  could 
not  call  upon  parliament  openly  to 
repeal.  Accordingly,  when  the  mu- 
tiny-bill was  read  a  se 


March  7. 


cond  time.    Sir  James 


Pulteney,  the  Secretary 
at  War,  gave  notice,  that 
his  "  noble  friend"  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  would,  on  the  morrow,  move 
a  Clause,  empowering  the  inlisting 
men  for  life.  Mr  Windham  entered 
the  house  shortly  afterwards,  and 
asked,  whether  it  was  true  that  cer- 
tain clauses  were  to  be  inserted  in 
the  mutiny-act,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  subvert  the  military  sys- 
tem last  adopted  ?  He  was  answered, 
in  a  gentle  phrase,  that  some  clau- 
•es  altering  the  system  of  recruiting 
were  to  be  proposed.     Upon  which 

he  declared  his  resolution 
March  8.   of  opposing  them  in  every 

stage  of  the  bill.  On  the 
morrow,  when* the  house  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  prefaced  his  motion  with  ar- 


guments worthy  of  so  bad  a  caose  s 
Jle  highly  approved,  he  said,  of  the 
inducements  held  out  in  Mr  Wkid- 
ham's  bill  to  certain  descriptions  o£ 
men,  by  the  liberty  to  engage  for  li- 
mited service,  and  by  the  creation 
of  additional  pensions ; — but  what  he 
complained  of  was,  that  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman   considered 
his  measure  as  prescriptive,  to  be 
preserved  without  addition  or  altera- 
tion ;  as  if  any  military  system  could 
reasonablv  claim  an  exclusive  and 
unalterable  sanction.     Why  should 
limited  service  be  in  a  manner  en- 
forced, to  the  total  exclusion  of  unli- 
mited service,  even  when  the  men 
were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  desirous 
to  enter  without  limitation  ?     He 
then  proceeded  to  show  the  insufii- 
ciency  of  this  system,  which  he  had 
set  out  with  commending.     It  was, 
he  said,  distinct  firom  every  other,  in 
this  respect,  that  it  made  no  addition 
to  the  prior  strength  of  the  army. 
In  the  eighteen  months  preceding  its 
operation,  30,74?8  men  were  raised  : 
in  the  eighteen  months  during  its 
operation,   the  number  raised  was 
only  26,04'0,  being  a  diminution  of 
4000.     The  question  however  was, 
'  not  how  an  army  was  to  be  raised, 
but  how  a  very  flourishing  army  al- 
.  ready  in  existence  should  be  main- 
tained?    And,  with  a  view  to  this 
end,  it  ought  to  be  seriously  consi- 
dered, what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  making  limited  service 
the    exclusive    principle,    with    no 
less  than  90,000  men  now  employed 
in  foreign  and  colonial  service.   How 
could  it  be  possible  to  maintain  an 
efficient  army  in  our  distant  posses- 
sions, if  it  would  be   necessary  to 
bring  home  the  men  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  short  period  of  time  ?     It 
was  matter  also  of  very  serious  con- 
sideration to  think,  that  the  36)000 
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eilisted  this  year  would  all  be  en- 
titled to  their  discharge  at  the  same 
time  seven  years  hence.    It  was  also 
very  material  to  consider,  how  this 
principle    would    affect  our   peace 
establishment.     Supposing  a  peace 
establishment  of  100,000  men,  and 
86,000  of  them  to  be  discharged  in 
one  year,  and  a  war  to  follow  in  that 
year  or  the  next,  what  would  be  the 
state  of  the  country  ?  He  contended, 
that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man's measure  would  not  cover  its 
own  waste,  and  that  of  the  army  in 
general.    There  was  indeed  only  one 
part  of  the  plan  which  was  not  spe- 
culative,— and  that  was  the  perma- 
nent burden  of  450,000/.  a-year, 
which  it  imposed  upon  the  country 
in  the  shape  of  additional  pensions, 
an  incumbrance  which  must  continu- 
ally increase.     (Yet  this  creation  of 
additional  pensions  was  what  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  highly  approved  in 
the  beginning  of  his  speech  I)      It 
was,  however,  not  intended  to  sub- 
vert the  system  of  limited  service ;  all 
that  was  intended  was  to  allow  a 
Kberty  of  a  larger  engagement  to  those 
ixho  voerejree  arid  willing  to  make  it ; 
all  that  he  pressed  upon  the  Com- 
outtee,  was  the  propriety  of  not  dc 


priving  *  stick  men  as  'were  inclined^ 
qfafair  option  to  enlist  for  life, 

TTie  sophistry  and  inconsistency 
of  this  whole  reasoning  were  too  gross 
and  glaring  to  need  confutation.  The 
statement  of  facts  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeded was  not  less  incorrect ;  and 
this  Mr  Windham  proved  from  an 
official  document  prmted  at  the  end 
of  the  last  session.  The  Noble  Lord, 
he  said,  denied  him  the  credit  of  ha* 
ving  made  any  addition  to  the  army ; 
it  was  a  credit  that  he  had  never 
claimed.    His  measures  had  been 
in  full  operation,  not  for  eighteen 
months,  as  Lord  Castlereagh  stated, 
but  for  twelve.    In  the  first  quarter 
it  had  produced  at  the  rate  of  II, 000 
men  a-year ;  in  the  second  quarter, 
at  the  rate  of  13,000 ;  in  the  third 
quarter,  at  the  rate  of  21,000;  and 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  at  the  rate  of 
24,000.    It  was  certainly  no  little 
praise  that  it  so  soon  equalled  the 
effect  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary recruiting,  which  was  in  force 
before  it ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  effected  its  purpose  was,  in  itself, 
sufficient  to  give   it  a  superiority 
over  the  measures  which  were  now 
brought  into  comparison  with  it.    It 
was  the  merit  of  his  measure,  that  it 


♦  There  are,  perhaps,  but  two  instances  upon  record  of  so  gross  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage, before  a  legislative  body,  as  that  which  is  contained  in  these  phrases  of 
Lord  Castlereagh.  The  one  occurred  in  the  House  of  Assembly  at  Barbadoes,  when. 
In  consequence  of  some  instances  of  atrocious  cruelty  towards  the  slaves,  which  had 
recently  been  perpetrated  with  impunity,  Lord  Seaforth  recommended  to  that^As- 
icinbly,  that  the  murder  of  a  slave  should  be  made  felony ;  the  present  punishment 
being  only  a  fine  of  eleven  pounds  four  shillings  sterling.  And  that  Assembly,  at  the  mo- 
tion of  Robert  James  Haynes,  Esq.  returned  for  answer,  That  they  understood 
their  mterest,  and  knew  how  to  repel  insult,  and  assert  their  rights ;  i.  e.  the  right 
of  murdering  slaves  at  eleven  pounds  four  shillings  a-head  ! — The  other  instance 
occurred  in  trie  examination  of  tne  Liverpool  delegates  in  support  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
before  the  House  of  Commons.    In  describing  the  tenderness  with  which  the  slaves 
were  treated  upon  the  Middle  Passage,  they  said,  that,  among  their  other  amusements, 
dancing  was  promoted.    When  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  was  wrung  out  of  them 
by  cross-examination,  it  proved  to  be,  tliat  after  meals  the  slaves  were  made  to 
jump  up  in  their  irons  for  exercise,  and  whipped  if  they  refused  to  do  it.    These 
Barbadoes  rights,  and  this' promoting  of  duncingy  are  to  be  classed  under  the  same 
figure  of  speech  as  Lord  Castlereagh's  liberty  of  a^arg^r  engagement  ^  and  his  fair 
option. 
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raised  the  men  by  the  ordinary  re- 
cruiting alone,  while  the  meai^ure 
with  which  it  was  compared  procu- 
red them  by  means  expensive  and 
violent,  and  which  exhausted  the 
sources  of  recruiting  in  future.  The 
comparison  between  the  extraordi- 
nary measures  of  other  administra- 
tions and  his  measure  was  just  the 
same  as  that  of  a  man  with  100,000^ 
capital  with  a  man  having  40,000^. 
a-year.  The  former  could  exceed  the 
other  for  a  period  even  of  a  couple  of 
years,  by  10,000^.  a-year ;  but,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  capitalist  would 
be  in  jail,— while  the  other  would 
remain  with  the  same  undiminished 
means  of  expenditure.  Mr  Windham, 
after  this  convincing  argument,  re- 
probated the  mode  m  which  it  was 
intended  so  basely  to  undermine 
the  system  which,  after  such  long 
and  deliberate  consideration,  had 
been  established  by  that  House ;  and 
especially  aRer  a  clause  of  the  same 
kind  had  been  rejected  in  1806,  be- 
cause it  went  to  counteract  the  ge- 
neral effect  of  the  measure.  That 
system  proceeded  on  the  principle 
of  ameliorating  the  future  condition 
of  the  soldiers,  by  the  prospect  of 
future  advantages ;  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  confidence  should  be 
inspired  into  the  people  to  give  it  its 
due  effect ;  but  the  clause  now  pro* 
posed  went  to  destroy  confidence, 
and  to  difiuse  distrust.  And  if,  as 
had  been  hinted,  it  was  intended 
eventually  to '  allow  those  soldiers 
who  had  enlisted  for  a  term  of  years, 
to  change  that  term  for  life,  this 
would  be  an  atrocious  breach  of 
faith ;  for  the  prohibition  which  now 
exists  was  the  protection  of  the  sol- 
dier ;  and,  were  it  to  be  removed,  he 
would  be  exposed  to  the  solicita- 
tions, and  ultimately  to  the  venge- 
ance, of  his  officers.    He  concluded 


by  expressing  a  hope,  that  the  hoiise 
would  rise,  with  one  common  feeling 
of  indignation,  against  the  insidious 
attempt  which  was  made,  without 
any  plausible  pretext  or  object^ 
to  destroy  that,  which,  after  delibe- 
rate and  repeated  discussion,  had  re- 
ceived the  solemn  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment. 

The  subject  was  resumed  upon 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill ;  when 
Mr  Windham  affirmed, 
that  it  was  the  plan  of.  March  14!» 
the  present  admmistra- 
tion,  secretly,  covertly,  and  clan- 
destinely, to  undermine  the  system 
of  limited  service.  Was  it  fair  to 
the  house,  he  asked,  was  it  decent 
to  the  public,  to  require  the  present 
parliament  to  reverse  the  measures 
already  established,  by  admitting  a 
proposition  which  had  been  twice 
negatived  in  two  former  Parliaments, 
and  thus  making  the  Legislature 
eat  its  own  words  ? — Such  an  appeal 
was  of  little  avail  against  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  ministry,  and  the 
innovation  passed  by  a  majority  of 
189  to  116. — When  the  clause  was 
discussed  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  was  resisted  March  18. 
by  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, a  prince  who,  on  all  occasions^ 
manifests  the  best  xmd  most  honour- 
able principles ;  and  it  was  defended 
by  Lord  Melville,  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary manner.  Armies,  he  said, 
were  not  to  be  raised  by  metaphysi- 
cal recruiting,  and  a  philosophical 
investigation  of  the  moral  propensities 
and  habits  of  men.  lie  treated,  with 
scorn,  the  whole  maxims  upon  which 
Mr  Windham's  bill  was  founded.  "  It 
was  pretended,'^  said  his  Lordship^ 
"  that  it  would  introduce  a  better  de- 
scription of  men  into  the  army ; — ^what 
was  meant  by  a  better  sort  of  men  ? 
—Was  it  that  they  were  taller  odP 
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ikorter,  1)n>ad€r  or  thinner?  This 
nu^t  be  intelligible ;  but  it  was  not  * 
the  otse.  The  men  that  had  hither- 
to formed  the  British  armies  were 
men  of  stout  hearts  and  habits,  men 
of  sgmt  and  courage,  lovers  of  bold 
enterprise.  These  were  the  mate- 
liab  of  which  an  army  must  be  com- 
poeed.  Give  him  such  men,  though : 
not  of  the  better  description :  the 
iroise  men  were  the  fittest  for  sol- 
fc : — ^keep  the  better  at  home  I" 
This  singular  Imiguage,  language 
which  indicated  dudi  contempt  ci 
the  moral  dignity  o£  man,  and  su^ 
^norance  of  bis  nature,  provoked  an 
indignant  reply  from  the  Duke  of 
Gbacestei'.  From  what  porljon  of 
history,  he  asked,  did  the  Noble  Vjs- 
count  draw  his  inference,  itmt  pro- 
ttgates  were  most  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  national  defence  ?  What 
were  the  means  by  which  ancient 
Greece  resistjed  the  innumerable 
hosts  of  Persia  ?  What  was  the  se- 
cret by  whi^h  Rome,  after  a  strug- 
gle of  seven  centuries,  extended  her 
conqitests  over  the  world  ?  Was  it 
by  permitting  slavey  and  profligates 
to  bear  the  honourable  weapons  pf 
war?  Accordmgto  his  conception 
of  the  subject,  and  his  experieiice 
(^  the  military  character,  ^hat  mm 
was  the  moi^  patient  .under  suffer-  . 
ingin  tl^  serviceof  his  country,  who 
hdd  most  sacred  the  personal  and 
social  duties ;  a|id  the  best  men  were 
the  best  sc^'di^r^.. 

Another  subject  rdse  out  of  the 
mutmy  bill^r-Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
on  the  third  reading,  proposed  a 
clause  to.  prevent  oflScers  from  being 
^missed  the  army  by  any  other 

means  than  the  sentence 
March  14.   of  a  Court-Martial.     It 

had  been  hinted,  he  said, 
ihat  what  he  proposed  was  trench- 
ing on  the  prerogative  I  he  did  not^^ 
VOL.  I.  ?ART  !•  '' 


think  it  did,  7%e  army  itself  was 
constitutionally  looked  upon  as  a 
great  infringement  made  by  the 
Crown  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
people  ;^— he  did  not  say  it  was  an  un- 
i^cessary  infringement ;  but  as  the  ar- 
my must  constitutionally  be  ccmsider- 
ed  as  an  invasion  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  jbhe  principle  of  limiting 
in^  some  degree  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  Prown  witifi  respect  to  tne  ar- 
my, could  pot  be  }ook^  upon  as 
trenching  pn  the  prerogative  pf  the 
Crown,  whjch held  the  anny onjyby 
the  indulgence  <^  Parliaments  'jfio 
clause  had  nothing  in  vieiv  hut  to 
secure  that  iustice  an^  ^  dealing 
idiidi  should  always  nmrk  the  pro-, 
ceedings  of  tl]ie  Crown  towards  the 
peoplp ;  it  proposed  ^o  restraiii  that 
only,  \iHliich  no  kii^g,  if  well  adv^d^ 
would  ever  do.  It  was  due  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  afford  them 
that  legal  protection,  for  the^  for- 
tunes, and  whal;  was  of  sti^  more 
importance  to  them,  their  charac- 
tens,  which  pei-sons  of  other  classes 
enjoyed.  They  were  now  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  mose  malicious  whis- 
pers, by  which  the  ears  of  persons 
high  in  authority  were  ever  liable  to 
be  abused;  and  they  ought  no|;  to 
be  left  in  circumstance?  in  which 
they  might  be  whispered  out  of  their 
ranl^  a^d  situfi^ion,  into  poverty,  dis- 
grace, and  ruin,  and  a  thousand  ca- 
lamitiejs  worse  than,  any  law  could 
inflict,  by  the  arts  of  a  dark  malig- 
nant assassin,  who  would  not  dare  to 
meet  them  in  the  ppen  light  of  ge- 
nuine Briti^  justice.  The  object 
he  had  in  view  was  to  prevent  friture 
abuse,  rather  than  to  censure  the 
past ;  and,  if  he  forbore  to  cite  cases 
of  abuse,  it  was  not  because  ^hey 
did  not  exist,  but  because  lie  was 
unwilling  to  hurt  any  one's  feelings 
wless  forced  to  it--The  Secr^t^ 
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at  War,  Colonel  Ducket,  apd  Gene- 
ral fitq[Mitriok,  opposed  th»  motion, 
on  llie  ffround  that  no  case  was  made 
out  ;->-rormerly  it  was,  indeed,  true, 
that  officers  had  been  deprived  of 
their  regiments  for  voting  agakast 
ininkterB,but  there  were  no  instances 
of  this  abuse  in  modem  times ;  and 
it  was  so  necessary,  Sir  James  Pol- 
teney  said,  that  ute  army  should  be 
dependent  upon  the  Grown,  that 
even,  if  it  were  not  the  ease  at  pre- 
sent, he  should  have  proposed  it  now 
far  the  first  time«  Much  as  it  was 
td  be  wished,  that  the  miKtary  should 
Ittve  the  advantage  of  the  common 
1^,  it  was  incompatible  with  the 
constitution  and  discipline  of  the  ar- 
tiiy.  Lord  Folkestone  supported  the 
ai^gdments  of  Sir  Francis,  but  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  he  would  with- 
draw the  clause,  and  bring  the  sub- 
ject forward  in  a  separate  bill ;  for 
so  grave  and  important  *  a  matter 
required  the  most  serious  delibera- 
tion, and  the  fullest  discussion. 

llie  motion  was  withdrawn,  and 
not  resumed  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 

Towards  tlie  close  of  the 
June  S*       session,  it  was  token  up 

under  a  different  form 
by  Mr  Lyttleton,  who  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  eiroedite 
the  decisions  of  courts-martial,  and 
to  prevent  any  undue  interference  in 


ia^eding  or  delaying  the  resiJt 
tha%of.  He  was  aware,  he  said,  of 
the  objection  against  interfering  with 
the  prerogative;  buttheinterforence 
which  he  proposed  would  not  infrii^ 
upon  the  just  rights  aS  tibe  Crown* 
llie  High-Constable  and  Earl-Mar- 
shail,  in  ancient  times,  regulated  the 
affidrs  of  the  army  under  due  re? 
8|K>nsibilihr.  On  the  attainder  (^ 
Stafibrd,  Duke  of  Buckmgham,  Hoi- 
ry- VIII.  assumed  and  exercised  die 
mole  power  of  the  supeiintendano^ 
and  government  of  the  army.  But 
Uie  arintrary  principles  of  that  mor 
narch,  and  hi^  immediate  successoia, 
rendered  these  practices  no  prece- 
dent for  modem  times :  And  when, 
after  the  Revolution,  a  Scotch  regi- 
ment mutinied  on  the  aj^intment 
of  a  foreign  officer,  the  Duke  of 
Sc^omberg,  to  be  their  colonel.  King 
'William  conceiving  that,  by  the  pre- 
rogative, hehadnotpowertopinudi 
them,api^ed  to  parliamentforpowers 
adequate  to  the  case.  The  Mutiny 
Act  w^s  passed  on  that  occarion; 
and  this  was  a  standing  precedent  for 
parliamentary  interference  in  the  ju- 
dicial administration  oi  the  army. 
Tbere  were  but  too  many  instances 
to  justify  him  in  tilling  for  aii  alter- 
ation in  the  present  system;  When 
first  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
that  House,  a  paper  was  lud  on  the 


,  *  It  was  truly  observed  ^  Cobbett,  that  this  subject  was  ^  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
tjortance  to  the  people  of  England  th^n  all  the  questions  about  commerce  and  the 
law  of  nations,  which  cost  the  parliament  so  manv  hard  nights  work  daring  the  ses- 
sion. When  the  whole  of  the  peace-establishment,'^  said  he, «  was  not  above  ten  thou- 
sand men,  there  -was  no  danger  in  die  prerogative ;  but,  now  when  the  number  ci 
oommismoned  officers  is  more  than  ten  thousand ;— -when  no  small  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  are  officers  of  the  army ;  and  when  there  is  scarcely  a  family  of 
aiiy  note  in  the  whole  kingdom,  that  has  not  some  relation  an  officer  m  the  army; 
surdlj^  such  a  prenogative  must  be  very  dangerous.  England  is  now  a  militaiy  oonn- 
tiy ;  it  is  ^  professed  to  be  by  the  ministry  and  the  parliament ;  and  if  the  king  has 
the  absdute  power  of  disposs^iBing,'at  his  pleasure,  and  without  reason  assigned, 
every  officer  of  the  army  of  his  means  of  ^stence,  as  well  as  of  his  character^  of 
^vhat  sortp  I  ask,  is  the  government  of  En^and  ^ 
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Uble  relatire  to  the  proceedings  of 
a  Court-Mardaly  whose  sentence  had 
been  changed  from  an  acquittal  to 
a  censure.  The  HonouraMe  Coch- 
rane Johnstone  had  been  honourably 
aojiaitted;  yet,  in  consequence  of 
this  ri^t  of  revision,  that  gallant  of- 
ficer was  past  over  in  a  course  of  gene- 
ral promotion,  and  all  his  pr^essional 
pnmects  iind  hopes  blasted  for  ever. 
A  charge  had  been  brou^  against 
some  subalterns  of  the  Perthshire 
Fencibles,  who,  after  a  loi^  and  im- 
pttr^al  trial,  had  reason  to  expect, 
md  it  was  publicly  expected,  that 
they  would  have  been  honouraUy 
acquitted ;  but  from  that  day  to  this 
no  man  could  say  he  had  official  no- 
tice of  the  sentence,  for  it  was  total- 
ly suppressed ;  and  there  was  great 
reason  to  su^ect,  that  that  suppres- 
sion was  owing  to  the  great  int^est 
exerted  on  behalf  of  the  Colonel  who 
brought  the  charges,  and  whose  dia- 
lacter  would  have  been  seriously  im- 
peadied  in  the  acquittal  of  the  ac- 
cused, and  the  manner  of  that  ex- 
cavation. Surely  a  system,  so  liable 
to  ^Hise,  imperiously  required  the 
interference  of  parliament  to  correct 
and  inmrove  it. 

Mr  Lyttleton  had  said  he  did  not 
mean  to  deny  the  undoubted  right 
of  his  Majesty  to  employ  or  to  £s* 
miss  what  officers  he  pleased ;— and 
by  thus  admitting,  or  seeming  to  ad- 
mit, the  ^priety  of  that  prerogative, 
he  laid  himself  open  to  the  reply  of 
the  Secretaiy  or  War.  You  have 
allowed,  said  Sir  James  Pdteney^ 
that  his  Majesty  ought  always  to 
have  the  power  of  judging  what  of* 
ficen  he  should  employ,  and  what 
he  should  dismiss;  the  alteratipn 
Aen  proposed  in  the  power  of  Courts 
Martial  could  make  no  difierence  in 
the  case  of  the  Honourable  Cochrane 
Jdm8ton»  which  he  had  adduced; 


fbr,  supposing  bim  acquitted  by  the 
court,  his  Majesty  migh|t  still  dismiss 
him.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Ge* 
neral  Fitzpatrick  contended  fpr  the 
fitness  of  things  as  they  were,  the 
mischief  of  my  alteration,  and  the 
•necessity  of  leaving  the  army  und^ 
the  controul  of  the  Crown :  and  Mr 
Lyttleton  having  only  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  to  support  bim,  on  a  subject 
of  such  great  wad  increasing  in»oro 
tance,  withdrew  his  motion.— Nei- 
ther Mr  Lyttleton  nor  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  expected  to  remedy  the  evils 
of  which  thej  complained.  It  was, 
however,  dmng  sometlnng  to  bring 
the  subject  forward*  Men  who  were 
unprejudiced,  and  looked  only  to  the 
merits  of  the  questjc^),  felt  the  justice 
of  the  principle  i^n  which  Aey  ar- 
gued :  and  llie  firat  step  towards  ob^^ 
taining  the  reformation  of  my  slbu^f 
is  to  lay  before  the  public  proof  that 
it  is  wanted.  Truth  and  reason  must 
make  their  wav  at  length,  and  refer* 
mation  wilj  toUow  whenever  the 
public  are  convinced  that  it  is  neces- 
sary«  Thus  it  is  that  the  fopperies 
of  we  army  have  begun  to  disappear ; 
and  the  vices  of  its  constitution  will, 
in  like  manner,  be  g^dually  correct- 
ed by  the  {urogress  of  good  sense 
and  just  prindp&s. 

But  the  most  important  military 
measure  which  was  brought  forward 
this  session  was  the  Iiocal  Militia 
Bill  >-^the  plan  for  undermining  the 
System  of  hmited  service  would  have 
heen  more  so,  if  its  insidious  purpose 
could  possibly  succeed ;  this,  how« 
ever,  it  cannot ;  for  the  prtnciple  ha- 
ving once  been  admitted,  must  stand, 
and  cannot  be  overthrown. — ^If  the 
war  should  continue  very  long.  Lord 
Castlereagh  said,  or  if  . 
peace  should  be  made,  April  12* 
m  either  case  the  Vo- 
lunteers might  return  to  those  do* 
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mestic  habits  from  which  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  the  country  had  drawn 
them  forth.  It  was  the  dut^  of  Go- 
vernment to  be  prepared  against  this ; 
and  he  therefore  proposed  a  plan 
which  would  be  equally  operative  in 
peace  and  in  war,  and  the  effect  of 
which  would  be,  that  the  country 
would  be  ready  at  all  times.  Then, 
with  his  usual  hostility  towards  the 
measures  of  his  predecessor  Mr  Wind- 
faam,itwas  necessary^hesaid,  tostate, 
without  reserve,  the  view  which  his 
Majesty*8  Ministers  had  of  the  Train- 
ingAct.  Theintentionofthatactwas, 
to  train  200,000  men  out  of  the  whole 
population :  the  parish  officers  were 
to  do  the  duty  of  military  officers 
and  driU-serjeants :  but  neither  was 
the  training  adequate,  nor  would  the 
men,  when  so  trained,  be  of  any  use. 
It  availed  nothing  to  have  ihen  train- 
ed, unless  they  were  regimented,—* 
then,  indeed,  they  would  be  of  real 
utili^.  But  though  the  general 
training  was  more  vexatious  than 
beneficial,  it  might  be  made  service- 
able* by  qualifying  the  men  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  tne  militia  and  regular  army, 
so  that  diey  might  be  resuiy,  if  they 
were  wanted :  uie  object,  therefore, 
fihould  bey  to  train  a  sufficient  num- 
ber for  any  possible  exigency.  The 
Tegular  army  at  home  at  present  a- 
mounted,  with  the  militia,  to  200,000 
men,  exclusive  of  artillery.  If  raised 
to  one  hundred  men  in  each  compa- 
.  ny,  which  was  no  more  than  the  of- 
ficers commanding  could  easily  ma^ 
nage,  it  might  admit '^0,000  addi- 
tional men  ;  and  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  have  these  men  ready  as 


an  army  of  reserve.  It  would  be 
sufficient  training  to  drill  thenv  forty- 
eight  days  near  their  homes,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  the  militia  in 
time  of  peace,  and  to  have  them  em- 
bodied twenty-one  days  in  their  own 
counties.  This  might  be  regarded 
as  a  sure  resource  in  reserve. 

While  the  Volunteers  could  con- 
tinue their  services  with  conveni- 
ence to  themselves,  government  did 
not  desire  any  more  effectual  force. 
But  it  was  essential  to  fix  and  orga- 
nize a  permanent  force,  whidi  would 
always  subsist  to  the  same  amount, 
and  fill  up  the  deficiencies  which 
might  happen  in  the  volunteer  esta- 
blishment. There  were  at  present 
290,000  volunteers,  240,600of  whom 
were  actually  under  arms,  and  in 
such  a  state  of  discipline  as  to  be  de- 
clared fully  capable  of  acting  with 
troops  of  the  line.  The  amount  for- 
merly proposed  for  the  hnutation  of 
the  volunteers,  by  Mr  Yorke,  was 
that  of  six  times  the  militia;  that  is, 
330,000  for  Great  Britain,  only 
60,000  were  wanting  to  complete 
the  establishment  to  the  amount  re- 
quired. He  proposed,  therefore,  to 
erect  a  Local  Militia  of  that  nunft>er 
in  the  first  instance,  to  be  increased 
in  proportion  as  the  volunt;eer  force 
should  diminish;  and  to  supersede 
them  totally  if  they  should  with- 
draw their  services  m  the  event  of 
peace.  It  was  intended  to  fix  their 
services  for  a  certain  time ;  to  bind 
them  to  do  permanent  duty  in  their 
own  counties  for  a  certain  number 
of  days ;  to  prohibit  all  insurances  * 
made  with  a  vie^  of  mitigating  the 


♦  Upon  this  subject,  what  the  Lord  Chancellor  said,  when  the  hill  was  brought 
))efore  the  Upper  House,  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  requested  Noble  Lords  to  inquire 
what  had  taxen  place  in  their  own  families  in  these  cases.  They  would  find  that 
frequently  those  of  their  servants  who  had  not  insured  were  ballotted,  while  those 
who  had  insured  escaped.  From  this  circumstance,  it  might  fairly  be  inferred,  that 
ff  the  ixisurens  bad  some  influence  in  the  arrangement  of  the  business." 
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fine;  and  to  allow  no  substitutes, 
on  account  of.  the  enotmpus  rise  of 
bounties  which  would  otherwise  be 
ocQasioned. ,  But,  to  prevent  the  in* 
jurious  confusion  of  classes,  which 
would  take  place  if  personal  service 
were  rigorously  insisted  upon,  the 
party  4^ould  be  allowed  to  retire  on 
paying  a  sum  of  such  magnitude  as 
would  discourage  the  having  recourse 
to  it  except  in  very  strong  cases*  A 
'Small  bounty  would  be  offered  to  vo- 
lunteers ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  ma- 
ny Volunteer  coips  would  change 
the  terms, of  their  engagement,  and 
become  Local  Militia;  a  service 
which  would  have  the  advantage  of 
requiring  no  stock-purse.  The  de- 
ficiency of  volunteers  was  to  be  made 
up  by  the  ballot,  limited  to  persons 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
thirty-five.  With  respe(^t  to  the 
qualification  of  officers,  a  thing  high- 
ly important,  the  regulations  of  the 
militia'  should  be  adopted.  No  qua- 
lification was  required  for  subalterns. 
There  was  a  latitude  given  for  cap- 
tains, i^  qualified  persons  could  not 
be  fqund,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
retired  field-officers  of  the  line  should 
be  eligible,.  The  term  of  engage- 
ment should  be  four  years ;  and  it 
was  not  intended  to  debar  the  men 
from  enlisting  in  the  regular  army 
$ff  regular  muitia  at  pleasure,  during 
the  latter  part  of  that  teiin. 

Mr  Windliani,  whose  militaiy  plans 
were  always^  directly  or  indirectly, 
attacked  by  his  successor,  objected 
to  the  proposed  measure.  Lord 
Castler^hy  he  said,  had  set  out  with 
undermimne  the  system  of  limited 
service,  and  now  he  was  about  to 
introduce  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
destro)^^  the  Training  Act,  under 
which,  with  /ar  less  expence  to  the 
country,  and  inconvenience  to  them- 
iselvefif  men  would  learn  so  much  ot 


the  military  exercise  as  to  enable 
them  to  become  effective  soldiers  ia 
as  short  a  time  as  they  would  do  un- 
der this  complicated  and  burUien- 
some  system;  ,  The  great  motive  for 
all  these  freaks  and  whims,  and  com- 
plicated machinery,  was  a  taste,— « 
an  appetite, — a  passion, — a  jage  for 
getUng  soldiers  for  hfe.  This  was 
Sie  ^eat  principle  which  set  the 
machine  in  motion ; — ^but  there  was 
another  on  which  its  movement  ia 
no  small  degree  depended, — ^that  of 
opening  a  source  of  patronage  and 
influence.  With  the  Training  Bill 
there  was  not  a  single  job  connect- 
ed ;  it  had  no  other  object  than  the 
ffood  of  the  nation,  and  providing 
for  old  soldiers,  who  could  make  no 
return  to  those  who  provided  for 
them.  But  here  they  were  to  have 
a  regiinented  force.  When  there 
were  regiments  there  must  be  offi- 
cers; and  every  grant  of  that  kind 
was  matter  of  favour.  These  argu- 
ments he  enforced  again 
upon  the  second  reading  Mai^  2. 
of  the  bill.  The  proposed 
measure,  he  said,  would  be  attended 
with  vast  expence,  with  a  general 
disturbance  of  the  occupations  of 
private  life,  patronage  without  end^  ' 
and  a  great  contamination  of  public 
morals;  It  was  a  bulky  measure; 
but  what  was  its  substantial  size^ 
what  would  the  tinsel  burn  for? 
what  weight  of'solid  gold  did  it  con- 
tain ?  We  were  told  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  men  in  arms,  but  we  had  the 
men  and  the  arms  before:  and  the 
enrolling  was  provided  for  by  the 
Training  Act  to  the  amount  of 
200,000  men,  or  more,  if  necessary, 
llie  traniing  was  to  have  been  for 
twenty-four  days,  now  it  was  to  be 
for  twenty-eight,  and  the  men  were 
to  be  incorporated  into  companies, 
regiments^  and  battalions  sr^thiswasi^ 
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in  fact,  the  main  point  of  difference, 
and  this  was  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain : 
and,  even  if  it  was  a  gain,  it  would 
foe  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  ex^ 
{)ence  of  all  tne  money,  vexation, 
patronage,  and  corruption  thftt  would 
attend  it^-^The  Noble  Lord  thought 
he  did  h  great  deal  when  he  made  a 
great  bustle ;  or  rather  he  wished  to 
appear  to  do  something,  and  for  that 
purpose  set  about  undoing  what  was 
Idreadj  done.  The  plan  upon  which 
he  himself  had  acted  had  been  to  in- 
crease the  army,  by  rendering  the 
donation  of  the  soldier  attractive 
to  the  respect^le  population.  Lord 
Casdereagh  proceeded,  not  by  rai- 
sing the  situation  of  the  soldier  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  but  by 
debasing  the  people  to  the  level  c£ 
the  soldier.  It  was  an  oppressive 
feature  of  the  present  bill,  that  it 

Srevented  the  alleviation  of  the  bur- 
len  by  insurance ;  for,  besides  the 
bad  CTOCts  of  a  month's  licence,  un- 
der officersi  having  no  Controul,  ma- 
ny persons,  who  had  nobody  to  at- 
tend to  their  daOy  business  in  their 
dl)sence,  would  be  ruined.  If  the  bill 
were  allowed  to  operate  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  thousands  muist  be  crush- 
ed under  it  like  grubs ;  and  all  this 
mischief  was  to  be  incurred  for  the 
sake  of  indulging  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  an  titmy  oif  red-coats !  He  left 
the  House  imd  the  Country  to  con- 
"sider^  whether  the  Noble  Lord's 
dressed  soldiers,  with  their  military 
coats  and  breedies,  their  red,  white, 
and  bhie  facings,  l^eir  feathers  and 
their  bands  of  music,  had  at  such 
e^pence,  and  with  so  mudi  vexa- 
tion, with  the  disturbance  of  the  oc- 
cupations and  the  injury  of  the  mo- 
rals of  the  people,  and  with  the  un- 
limited patronage  annexed,— -whe- 
ther this  was  to  be  preferred  to  his 
System  of  training,  wfaidb,,  without 


any  derangement  of  industrious  oc- 
cupations and  moral  habits,  renderled 
the  men  equally  eflkctive. 

Colond  Shipley  and  Mr  Whit- 
bread  severely  censured  the  bill  fot 
the  cruelty  of  its  operation,  and  the 
ruinous  effects  which  it  must  needs 
produce  imon  the  moraU  of  the 
country,  it  was  opposed  '  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  in  the  most  remark* 
able  speech  which  he  ever  pronoun*- 
ced  in  parliament.  Mr  Herbert  or 
Kerry,  who  preceded  him,  had  prai* 
8ed  the  plan,  as  being  worthy  of  die 
Noble  Lord  in  whom  it  originated* 
Alluding  to  this.  Sir  Francis  began 
by  sapng,  that  the  Noble  Lord  wai^ 
indeed  the  fittest  person  to  originate 
iBuch  a  measure ;— -but  was  the  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman,  who  compli- 
mented him  for  bringing  it  forward, 
aware  of  what  that  measure  would 
tender  the  people  subject  to  ?  In 
times,  when  the  army  was  undisd- 
plined,  and  the  nation  barbarous, 
when  social  order  was  tramf^ed  un-- 
der  foot,  and  liberty  was  but  another 
name  for  licentiousness, — ^in  such 
times  it  might  have  been  right  to 
enact  and  to  enforce  that  military 
code,  the  penalties  of  which  were 
now  the  exclusive  disgrace  of  the 
British  army  and  the  Briti^  nation. 
But  when  so  great  an  amelioratioki 
had  taken  place  in  the  discipline  and 
composition  of  our  military  force,  it 
was  no  longer  excusable  to  continue 
those  penal  enactments.  To  a  con- 
scription, in  the  full  force  o£  the 
wora,  he  should  not  object :  it  never 
could  be  considered  a  hardship  to  a 
man  to  be  called  forth  to  defend  his 
home  and  his  country,  or  to  qualify 
himself  for  that  necessity.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  on  that  account  thtt 
he  objected  to  the  measure ;  but  be- 
fore he  could  consent  to  mdbject  the 
British  people  to  any  general  sum- 
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mons  of  tfaia  nature  be  wduld  caU 
fyr  an  amendment  in  the  militarj 
code.  He  could  nfot  give  his  conr 
ao^  to  commit  the  whole  peofde  of 
En^and  to  what  was  di^onourable 
•ad  pemidoiia  to  the  anny  itself; 
he  never  could  allow  them  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  la^  Then,  bursting  iuf 
to  a  steam  of  the  bitterest  persons- 
li^,  he  could  not,  he  said,  describe 
(ibe  indignation  which  he  fdt  at  be^ 
boldmg  the  Minister  of  the  dajr  dare 
to  sdgmatiize  the  Representatives  of 
the  Peofde,  by  offering  such  a  me»- 
sore  for  their  adoption  1  It  required 
audacity  to  propose  whatontyfdly 
could  imi^ine  efficient,  that  the  re^ 
loctant  conscripts  of  our  omreased 
popuktion  should  be  marshalled  ui^ 
der  the  scourge  of  ^rranny,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  as  her  defence.  . 
When  you  want  men  for.  your  de- 
fisnce,  offer  them  a  post  fit  for  men 
to  accept ;  when  you  propose  a  mi- 
litary code,  let  it  be  fit  for  English- 
men and  fireemen.  What  I  dm  the 
NoUe  Lord  suppose  that  the  people 
woidd  endure  and  bend  beneath  the 
sa^uinary,  remorsde^,  and  feroci*- 
0118  despotism,  which  even  slaves 
would  turn  upon  ?  Did  he  suppose 
tiiattfae  lash  of  tyranny, — the  inailts, 
the  contumely,  and  scorn  of  over- 
weening power,  the  Jeedum  si^um 
seroitiauf  w<mld  be  snfered  by  a 
free  people  with  impunity  i  It  wa£^ 
however,  in  this  part  of  the  measure 
that  the  fitness  of  the  Noble  Lord  to 
be  its  proposer  was  particularly 
shown.  The  features  of  the  off- 
Bpring  intuitively  beqpake  the  pa- 
vent,  as  with  the  appearance  of  the 
fiisees  must  be  associated  the  idea  of 
tfaelictor.  Atrocious  measures  must 
be  expected  in  age  from  him,  whose 
you&  had  been  &miliarised  to  exe- 
cutions; and  when  the  author  of  this 
hill  had  wrung  the  heart-strii^  of 


his  own  couiitry,  little  delicacy  could 
be  expected  firom  him  for  the  digni- 
fied reelings  of  another.  Experi- 
ence had  i£own  that  he  was  l^e  fi^ 
test  man  in  the  world  to  submit  a 
whole  people  to  the  lai^. 

The  French  govemm«[it  has  now 
4mder  its  controul  nearly  an  hun- 
dred mJHions  of  people^  It  has  the 
^sommand  of  all  the  ports  of  the  Coii^ 
tinent,  and  may  soon  have  fleets  e- 
oual  at  least  in  numbers  to  ours.  In 
uiese  circumstances,  this  country 
<:annot  rest  its  safety  on  any  thing 
but  an  armed  population,  llie  Bn- 
tish  nation  should  be  in  a  state  to 
feel  no  akrm,  even  if  it  had  not  a 
fih^  upon  the  sea ;  but  the  British 
nation  tmiA  not  be  given  up  to  mili^ 
tary  law.  When  individual  soldiers 
vokinlarily  sdld  themselves  into  that 
situation,  it  was  a  sufficient  disgrace 
to  the  country  which  permitted  such 
an  abuse;  but  it  was  not  to  be  borne 
lliat  the  people  should  bo  brought 
into  that  condition  by  compulsory 
enactment.  True,  incfeed,  wJe  con« 
«titution  placed  every  man  at  the 
King's  disposal,  to  resist  the  enemy 
in  case  of  invasion.  This  iTC^as  as 
it  should  be ;  what  he  wished  was,  by 
the  abolishment  of  the  disgraceful 
-penalties  attached  to  the  conditioi^ 
of  a  British  soldier,  to  make  the  situ- 
ation such  as  a  British  freeman  might 
fitly  be  placed  in.  He  therefore 
besought  his  Majesty's  ministers  U> 
be  cautious  how  they  proposed  mea- 
sures of  general  defence,  closed 
with  obligations  dishonourable  to  any 
nation,  and  especially  inconsistent 
with  the  characteristic  and  constitu^ 
tional  fireedom  of  Britons.  Hie  time 
may  come  when  Britain  must  de- 
pend for  her  safety  and  liberty  ujpon 
the  discipline,  valpur,  and  liint  of 
her  natives.  Is  it'supposed  that  co- 
ercive measures  will  provide  &r  such 
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an  event  i  If  80»  vain  is  the  mppo- 
sition  ^«*the  salvation  of  the  .country 
depends  on  the  onaniniity  of  the  peo- 
ple^ and  that  unanimity  can  only  be 
produced  by  conciliation ;  from  that 
cause  alone  shall  we  be  fll>le  to  date 
our  prosperifT.  But,  alas!  said  he, 
.let  me  not  talk  of  our  prosperity  !^— 
We  have  nothing  among  us  like 
.diose  great  princ^es  by  which  a^ 
•lone  nations  can  nourish,  and  from 
which  no  nation  ever  departed  with- 
out involving  its  own  ruin.  Every 
thing  that  is  done  by  the  British  go- 
vernment indicates  that  it  is  hasten- 
ing to  its  fate  >-every  thing  that  I 
see  in  this  unhappy  land,  assures  me 
of  its  down&ll!  Each  succeeding 
.year  produces  a  change  of  ministry, 
and  each  change  of  ministry  a  change 
of  measures  ;-'^^e  indecision  of  one 
set  of  men  contrasted  by  the  blind 
obstinacy  of  the  next,  and  both  out* 
done  by  the  nick-named  vigour  of 
the  following  !-«-^Distraction  in  our 
councils,  and  impotence  in  our  mmi* 
Bters;— while  military  executioners 
are  daring  to  fix  the  badge  of  ser- 
vitude on  the  people* 

Sir  Fhlncis  JBurdett  has  seldom 
spoken  so  elocjuently,  or  so  well,  as 
on  this  occasion;  die  purport  and 
principle  of  his  speech  were  excel- 
lent, out  its  temper  was  injudiQious 
and  indefensible*  It  is  not  more  im- 
possible to  unite  a  people  by  ooerdon, 
than  it  is  to  convince  an  opponent  by 
exasperating  him«  It  was  asserted 
in  reply  by  Colonel  Wood,  that  our 
military  code  was  the  most  lenient 
in  Europe;— and  Mr  Whitbread, 
who  wished  to  avoid  the  discus^on 
on  this  occasion,  said  he  had  ahvajrs 
believed  the  English  were  good  and 
humane  officers,  and  that  tSey  miti- 
gated, by  their  moderation  and  le- 
nity, the  rigour  <Jf  the  law :  but  this 
was^in  fact  admitting,  that  the  law 


required  mitigation;  and  die  dlMntf* 
sion,  however  intemperately  han«- 
dled,  was  strictly  to  the  questions- 
Lord  Castlereagh,  widi  merilerioti» 
command  of  temper,  contented  hiafr- 
self  by  saying,  that  die  observat£on» 
of  the  Honourable  Baronet  did  not 
^tract  much  from  die  merit  of  the  . 
proposed  plan;  and  he  hoped  die 
good  sense  of  the  country  would  se- 
oure  them  from  giving  in  to  his  opi- 
nion respecting  the  d^:radation  of 
the  mihtary  service.  Subsequent 
events  have  made  one  part  m  his 
Lordship's  speech  worthy  of  noticew 
In  speaking  of  the  danger  of  inva^ 
morUf  he  said  die  enemy  had  formerr 
ly  brought  down  his  troops  to  Bou- 
logne, and  from  thence  alone  had 
direatened  us  with  an  attadc ;  but 
he  was  now  possessed  of  die  pOTt  of 
Flushing,  and  that  was  a  point  from 
winch  he  might  severely  annoy  us^ 
and  against  which  it  behoved  us  te- 
be  particularly  and  adequatdy  pre* 
pared. 

.  In  die  progress  of  the  bffl,  some 
objectionable  parts  of  its  detail  were 
amended.  On  die  motion  of  Sir  W. 
W.  Wjrnn.  pemms  a-  ^  jg 
bove  thirty  were  exempt-  '^ 

ed  from  die  ballet ;  and  on  diat  of 
his  brodier,  Mr  C.  W.  Wmiama 
Wyim,  ^those  who  had  three  chil- 
dren. These  were  important  im- 
provements. Sir  John  Cox  Hqppes- 
tey  proposed  an  exemption  for  all 
young  men  engaged  in  education 
for  holy  orders ;  but  it  was  replied^ 
that  the  mischief  which  would  resuH 
from  dius  opening  a  door  to  abuses^ 
would  ^  over-fcolance  any  incon^ 
yenience  that  could  arise  from  leav- 
ing the  matter  as  it  stood.  A  clause 
in  the  bill  exempted  all  dissentmg 
clergymen  not  carrying  on  any  other 
trade.  This,  il  was  observed  by  Mr 
William  Smith,  would  be  peeuUar^ 
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hard  \XpOiik  the  Baptist  teachers,  who 
had  in  many  instances  so  little  sala- 
ry, that  the  J  became  booksellers  or 
stationers,  being  however  really  der** 
gymen;  he  therefore  proposed  an 
amendment  to  remedy  this  inconve-^ 
mence.  But  Lord  Castlereagh  ob* 
jected,  that  nothing:  was  more  usual 
than  for  masons,  bricklayers,  and 
other  handicraftsmen,  to  set  up  for 
spiritual  teachers,  and  the  clause  now 
proposed  would  most  erroneously  in* 
elude  these  unworthy  objects  within 
its  provision.  ^  This,  however,  might 
easily  have  been  obviated.  'The 
Bi^tist  ministers  being  not  only  a 
highly  respectable,  but  also  a  well- 
educated  set  of  men,  there  could 
have  been  little  difficultv  in  devising 
a  benefit  of  clergy,  which  would  have 
distinguished  between  the  learned 
end  the  ignorant.  The  clause  which 
prohibited  insurance,  and  required 
persons  who  paid  the  fine  to  sign  a 
declaration,  mat  it;  was  not  pmd  any 
otherwise  than  with  their  own  pro- 
perty, was  stroi^ly  opposed.  Lord 
Castlereagh  assented  to 
June  3.  a  suggestion  of  Mr  Dd- 
vies  (Sddy,  that  parents 
should  be  allowed  to  pay  for  their 
sons,  and  masters  for  their  ap{)ren*> 
tices  or  servants :  but  it  was  insisted 
that  the  prohibition  of  insurance  was 
absolutely  essential  to  render  the  bill 
^ectual. 

On  the  last  reading  of  the  bill.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  renewed  his  objec- 
tions to  it  both  as  oppressive  and  un- 
constitutionaL  It  was  at  once,  he 
said,  burthensome  and  ineffectual; 
harassing  to  the  subject,  and  com- 
pletely impotent  as  a  measure  of  na- 
tional defence.  It  ought  rather  to 
be  called  a  biU  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties, than  a  bill  for  the  defence  of  the 
country ;  as  it  contained  not  less  than 


eleven  penalties !  The  condition  of 
the  people,  upon  whom  the  existing 
taxes  already  bore  too  heavily,  would 
be  rendered  much  worse  by  this  op- 
pressive measure*  But  the  Noble 
Lord  seemed  to  act  upon  the  prin«> 
ciple  o£^^  Evil,  be  thou  my  Good  ?* 
He  had  altered  thd  s}^stem  of  Mr 
Windham,  which  must^  in  its  natural 
tendency,  have  considei;ably  added 
to  the  eligibility  of  a  soldier's  life ; 
and  he  now  proposed  to  pervert  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  British 
people  at  large,  and  subject  them  to 
the  lasb,-'-a  practice  detrimental  to 
the  service  itself,  and  as  such  wholly 
exploded  in  the  French  armies,  if 
such  a  system  was  to  be  carried  into 
execution,— -if  the  poisoned  cup  was 
to  be  coolly  administered  to  the  lips 
of  Englishmen, — it  was  fit  that  it 
should  be  furnished  by  the  self-same 
person  wlio  had  viewed  with  cold- 
ness the  scenes  which  were  witness- 
ed in  Ireland.  A  delicate  word 
might  sometimes  be  used  to  express 
a  barbarous  action;  and, in  this  Hght, 
the  delicate  term  discipline  might  be 
used  to  convey  an  idea  of  laeerating 
men's  backs,p-«-of  tearing,  by  means 
of  the  scourge,  the  five-flesh  off 
men's  bones.  This  is  by  some  call- 
edjlo^ng,  said  Sir  Francis,---and9 
if  the  Noble  Lord,  through  delicacy^ 
calls  it  discipline^  I  have  only  to 
wish  that  he  may  keep  his  delicate 
hands  off  the  hsLC^  of  Englishmen* 

It  is  probable  that  the  manner  in 
which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  advanced 
his  opinions  deterred  many  persons 
from  si^porting  him.  Unquestion- 
ably it  was  a  fair  and  weighty  objec- 
tion to  the  bill,  that  it  subjected  men 
by  compulsion  to  a  system  of  laws, 
which  even  those  who  contend  forita 
necesjBity  must  admit  to  be  severe 
and  cruel..   The  Marquis  of  Buck* 
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ingham  viewed  it  in  the 
June  Vt.  same  light,  and  when  the 
bill  wasbrouriit  into  the 
Upper  House,  propoeed,  as  an  »« 
mendment  to  the  (wise  whidi  sub- 
jected the  Local  Militia  to  the  Mu* 
tiny  Act,  that  no  sentence  of  a 
Court-Martial,  for  inflicting  corporal 
pqnishment,  diould  be  carried  into 
effect,  until  submitted  to  his  Majes- 
ty, or  to  the  Commander  in  Cluef. 
Had  the  amendment  been  thus  t^n-^ 
^^itdSu^y  w^gts^/&^i9X.baXy  it  might 
not  improbably  have  been  admitted. 
Lord  Mul^ve,  however,  re^ed^ 
that  it  was  indi^ensable  to  preserve 
a  due  subordination.  If  the  ranks  of 
the  Local  Militia  were  filled  from 
the  lowest  classes  of  society,  sudi  a 
dieck  would  be  abs(^utely  necessa* 
ty ;  if  they  consisted  in  a  great  mea^ 
anre  of  individuals  of  a  Superior  de- 
scription, their  conduct  would  be 
sudn  as  to  render  any  exercise  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  superflu0us.f^ 
The  Earl  of  Selkirk,  consistently 
with  the  opinions  whi^  hie  had  for- 
merly published,  would  have  had  the 
whde  youth  of  Great  Britain,  be- 
tween tiie  ages  of  eighteen  and  twen- 
S-five,  enroUed,  calling  upon  all 
asses  without  distinction,  and  al- 
lowing neither  of  substitution  nor 
pecuniary  compromise.  With  this 
view,  he  moved  that  the  ballot  should 
be  ii>oliBhed.  Earl  Stanhope  sup- 
ported his  amendment.  He  wished 
the  bill  to  approach  in  its  nature  to 
the  old  'pozie  comitatus  of  our  great 
Alfred.  Such  was  the  kind  offeree 
most  likely  to  make  a  bold  and  3uc- 
Cessftd  opposition  to  an  invading  ene- 
my,—not  lar^  standing  armies. 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  other  old 
governments,  had  standing  armies, 
and  they  fell  like  ninepins  before 
the  attack  of  the  French. 
The  people  in  general  seemed  to 


^[qprove  of  the  Local  Mlbaa  Bill,  at 
fiur  as  it  went  ^-the  needless  and  ab*' 
surd  expence  of  r^imenting  tbe 
men,  and  tbft  mischievoua  severity 
of  martial  law,  excited  little  interest 
in  them;  and,  as  it  had  been  one  of 
Lord  Castlereagh's  earliest  meanirea 
to  bring  back  die  ballot,  they  had 
not  be^  exenmted  from  its  operas 
tion  long  enough  to  fed  the  Messing 
of  emancipation.  The  general  obje^ 
tion  was,  that  the  bill  did  not  go  fiir 
enough ;  and  upon  thisground  a  pe* 
tition  was  presented  against  it  t^ 
Major  Cartwright.  Tluit  venerabfe 
patriot,— never  was  any  man  more 
rightfiilly  ^ititled  to  the  honouiid>le 
^ndlation^— -had,  some  years  ago^ 
published  a  plan  for  arming  the  peo- 
ple, as  being  a  system  naturally  and 
necessarily  growmg  out  of  the  mii&<i 
ciples  of  the  posse.  comUatus^  deda* 
cible  from  our  common  law,  an  in^ 
teffral  part  of  our  constitution,  coe» 
vsl  witli,  and  essential  to,  our  libera 
ties.  To  that  system  we  ^all  come 
vdienever  this  country  is  Messed  with 
an  enlightened  mini^ry ;  it  will  re- 
lieve us  from  the  burthenandthedan* 
ger  of  a  standing  am^;  it  will  unite 
xbe  characters  of  the  soldier  and  the 
-citizen,  each  liable  to  be  degraded 
when  they  exist  apart,  and  it  will  for 
ever  secure  us  against  even  the  threat 
of  invasion. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  , 
renewed  the  subject  oi  June  S0(, 
martial  law,  by  moving, 
^  That  there  be  laid  before  the 
House,  early  in  the  next  sessi<m8of 
pariiament,  regimental  returns  of  aU 
corporal  punishments  sentenced  and 
inflicted  during  the  last  t^n  years,  in 
every  regiment  of  regulars,  militia, 
garrisons,  and  artillery,  specifying 
the  causes,  the  sentences,  and  the 
number  of  lashes  given  at  one  or 
more  periods.''— l^e  Secretary  at 
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War,  Sir  James  Pulteney,  rose  to 
gi?e  this  motion  his  decided  n^a- 
trve,  upon  the  plea  that  it  could  pro* 
duce  no  good,  and  might  produce 
great  evil.  There  was  nothing,  he 
saidy  which  histonr  made  more  evi- 
dent, thieui  that  a  oody  of  men  sub- 
jected to  military  discipline,  and  go* 
vemed  by  a  particular  law,  were 
much  more  to  be  depended  on  in 
the  field,,  tiian  those  who  were  not 
disciplined.  If  this,  then,  were  to 
be  considered  as  a  general  truth,  he 
saw  no  reason  why,  at  the  present 
moment,  and  with  such  an  enemy 
as  we  had  now  to  contend  with,  the 
discipline  that  had  so  long  subsisted 
mthe  British  army  should  now  be 
shaken^ — Sir  Francis  replied,  that  a 
matter  of  greater  importance,  or 
more  peculiarly  important  to  the  pre- 
sent tunes,  could  not  possibly  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consiaeration  of  the 
House,  at  a  time  when  the  army 
compnised  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  our  population,  and  when,  by  the 
institution  of  the  Local  Militia,  eve- 
ly  man  in  England  was  aifected  by 
the  military  c^e.  Old  trite  obser- 
vations, of  discipline  being  a  necessa- 
ry thing,  and  of  disciplined  troops 
being  better  than  those  which  were 
undisciplined,  i^ere  nmther  relevant 
enough,  nor  weigh^  enough,  to  be 
entitfed  to  put  a  stop  to  all  discus- 
sion upon  the  subject.  Blackdtone 
had  said,  that  the  ihiitiny  act  was  an 
act  hastily  penned,  and  wished  that 
it  should  be  some  time  or  another 
submitted  to  the  deliberate  consider 
ration  of  parliament;  Was  it  extra- 
ordinary that  he  should  view  the 
subject  in  the  same  light  that  Black- 
stone  viewed  it ;  or  tiiat  he  should 
think  this  a  time  peculiarly  proper 
for  sudi  a  consideration  ?  When  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  were 
^ecoimngnulitary«ftnd  perhaps  ought 


to  become  military,  at  such  a  timo 
it  was  peculiarly  necessary  that  the 
military  code  should  be  made  as  con** 
genial  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation 
as  was  consistent  with  tiie  proper 
ends  of  military  discipline;  ends  which 
might  certaimy  be  effected  by  less 
exceptionable  means.  If  tiie  infor- 
mation for  which  he  asked  was  laid 
before  the  House,  and  the  House, 
upon  deliberate  examination,  found 
that  the  system  of  corporal  punish- 
ment could  not  be  got  rid  of,  it 
would  at  least  be  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  subject  had  occupied 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Legisla** 
ture.  It  might  perhaps  b^  found, 
that  the  system  was  at  least  capable 
of  receiving  a  good  deal  of  modifi* 
cation:  and  that  it  should  not  be  left 
to  the  caprice,  folly,  or  accidental 
disposition  and  character  of  mind  of 
particular  commanders,  what  punish- 
ment those  under  their  command 
were  to  be  subject  to.  It  was  well 
known  in  the  army,  that  under  one 
officer  corporal  punishmentsi^ere  sel- 
dom or  never  known  in  a  regiment; 
but  that,  when  the  same  regiment 
passed  under,  the  command  of  ano- 
ther, officer,  they  became  frequent. 
The  15th  light  dragoons,  for  in- 
stance, had  formerly  gained  reputa- 
tion for  discipline  at  home,  and  for 
rd  conduct  abroad.  It  had  been 
nearly  eight  years  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  officer,  who  was  not  fond 
of  inflicting  punishment ;  and  in  the 
space  of  eight  years  there  had  been, 
as  he  understood,  but  six  corporal 
punishments  in  the  regiment,  which 
was  at  that  time  remarkable  for  its 
discipline  and  good  conduct.  That 
reghnent  had  now  got  another  com- 
miuMler,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  he  was  informed,  that,  in  less 
.  than  half  that  time,  there  had  been 
no  less  thim  eighty  punishments,  and 
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that  the  regiment  was  likely  to  be 
spoiled. — ^The  Right  Honourable  Se- 
cretary said,  that  discipline  must  be 
kept  up  in  an  army ;  this  fevery  body 
knew:— but  other  armies  kept  up  their 
discipline  without  the  punishment  of 
the  lash ;-— nor  would  he  believe  that 
there  was  any  thing  in  th^  character 
of  English  soldiers  which  requireid  a 
much  greater  severity  of  treatment 
than  any  other  army. 

Lord  Castlereagh  answered  by  no- 
ticing, as  was  to  be  expected^  the 
particular  instance  which  Sir  Francis 
had  specified,  and  by  accusing  him 
of  a  settled  and  systematic  intention 
to  bring  the  rafihtary  codes  of  the 
country  into  disrepute.  The  state- 
ment which  had  been  made,  he  said, 
was  a  most  injurious  misrepresenta- 
tion. No  soldiers  excelled  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers  in  their  attachment  to 
their  king,  and  their  fidelity  to  their 
country ;  none  who  testified  it  more 
when  their  fidelity  and  attachment 
were  put  to  the  test.  This  irrele* 
vant  reply  exposed  his  Lordship  to 
an  obvious  retort  from. Lord  Folkes- 
tone, who  said  he  agreed  entirely 
in  the  eulogium  upon  the  character 
of  English  soldiers ; — ^but  that  very 
eulogium  was  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  motion,  as  it  showed  that  such 
men  did  not  deserve  to  be  subjected 
to  more  disgraceful  and  severer  pu- 
m'shments  than  were  used  in  any 
other  armies  in  the  world.  If,  by  the 
returns  moved  for,  it  should  appear 
that  thos^  punishments  were  not  very 
frequent,  and  that  they  were  admn 
nistered  in  a  steady,  even  course  of 
justice,  then  the  production  of  such 
a  return  would  be  the  best  answer 
that  could  be  given  to  Sir  Francis's 
speech.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
peared (as  he  believed  no  person 
out  of  that  House  would  deny,)  that 
the  system  of  punishment  was  by  no 


means  uniform  of  reguldr,  btit  wag 
diffcfrent  in  one  regiment  from  ano- 
ther^ and  in  the  same  regiment  when 
it  changed  its  commaiider,  it  would 
be  evident  that  this  wa^  not  an  equal 
or  impartial  code,  and  that  the  sys- 
tem ought  tp  be  reformed  or  modi- 
fied. Four  persOhs  only  were  found 
to  vote  for  the  motion.  Yet  Mr 
Windham,  when  he  opposed  it,  ad- 
mitted the  ^il,  and  hoped  it  would 
be  corrected  in  a  gradual  manner. 
This  would  be  best  effected,  he  said, 
by  countenancing  those  officers  who 
kept  up  the  discipline  of  their  regi- 
ments without  making  such  punish- 
ments often  neoessary  ;  and  by  dis- 
countenancing those  who  only  pre- 
served discipline  by  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  them.  The  feelings 
of  the  officers,  and  the  fashion  of  the 
service,  would  do  more  to  diminish 
those  punishments,  than  could  safe^ 
ly  be  done  by  the  legislature.  Earl 
Temple,  who  also  opposed  the  mo- 
tion^ thought  it  might  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  have  the  attentioa 
of  the  different  commanding  officers 
directed  to  the  subject :  they,  per- 
haps, by  consulting  together,,  m^ht 
find  out  other  means  that  would  be 
eqjually  effectual  in  preserving  disci* 
plme,  and  not  so  obnoxious  to  the 
feelings  of  men  in  general.  And  he 
did  not  conceive  that  the  motion  of 
Sir  Francis  had  justly  subjected  him 
to  any  reproof,  as  it  was  notorious 
that  the  punishment  of  the  lash  was 
much  less  frequent  in  foreign  armies 
than  in  ours. 

Another  question  of  con- 
siderable importance,  con-  Feb.  9* 
nected  with  our  laws  of 
war,  was  brought  forward  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett.  It  had  b^n  sta- 
ted, he  said,  in  the  public  prints, 
that  his  Majesty  had  granted  large 
sums  out  of  the  proceeds  of  proper* 
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ty  belonging  to  nations  not  at  war 
with  this  country,  to  several  branches 
of  the  Royal  Family,  and  particular- 
ly to  the  Duke  of  York.  He  asked, 
therefore,  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whether  this  statement 
were  correct ;  and  if  so,  upon  what 
ground  it  was  that  his  Majesty  could 
seize  the  property  of  nations  not  at 
war  with  Great  Britain  ?  Mr  Perce- 
val replied,  it  was  true  that  the  pro- 
perty had  been  seized  previous  to  a 
lormal  declaration  of  war,  but  war 
had  since  been  declared,  and  the 
question  respecting  the  property  re- 
ferred to  the  competent  tribunaJ,  by 
which  it  was  condemned.  The  right 
•f  his  Majesty,  therefore,  grounded 
upon  such  a  decision,  was  incontro- 
vertible. It  was  also  true,  that  hii^ 
Majesty  had  granted  a  certain  sum 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  pro- 
perty to  each  of  the  junior  male 
Dranches  of  the  Royal  ramijy,  and 
to  the  Duke  of  York  among  the  rest. 
In  consequence  of  this  reply,  Sir 

Francis  moved,  **  That 
Teh.  11.     there  be  laid  before  the 

House  an  accoimt  of  all 
captures  made  at  sea  by  the  naval 
forces  of  this  country,  which  were 
claimed  to  remain,  and  which  did 
remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown, 
since  the  year  1792,  specifying  each 
capture  and  its  amount,  with  the 
particular  appropriation  of  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof."  Mr  Perceval  re- 
plied, that  undoubtedly  the  Honour- 
able Baronet  had  a  right  to  know 
what  was  the  gross  amount  of  the 
fund  80  produced,  and  what  part  of 
the  proceeds  remained  undisposed 
of  at  the  present  time.  To  these 
points  he  recommended  him  to  con- 
fine his  motion.  If  afterwards  he 
should  require  an  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  that  fund  had  been 
appropriated,    it  being  completely 


under  his  Majesty's  controiil,  the 
House  would  doubtless  expect  some 
strong  allegations  before  they  would 
consent  to  his  request.  Sir  Francis 
made  answer,  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  follow  the  line  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
chalked  out;  for  the  great  object 
which  he  had  in  view  at  that  time  was 
to  have  the  amount  before  the  House» 
He  had  not,  indeed,  as  yet,  stated 
any  facts  of  misapplication ;  yet  he 
apprehended  the  House  would  not 
endure  that  so  large  a  sum  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown, 
without  any  inquiry,  even  although* 
it  should  be  admitted  that  the  Crown 
had  the  legal  right ;  of  which,  how. 
ever,  considerable  doubts  were  en? 
tertained. 

Upon  this  the  Advocate-General, 
Sir  John  NichoUs,  rose  and  said,  bei> 
fore  tlie  House  proceeded  any  fur- 
ther, it  was  proper  that  it  should 
know  what  grounds  could  be  made 
out  for  an  inquiry,  ^  The  captured 
property  came  to  the  King  in  a 
double  capacity :  that  which  was 
seized  before  the  declaration  of  war^ 
belonged  to  him  jure  coroncs  ;  that 
which  was  seized  afterwards,  was  his 
'  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  whose  rights 
accrued  to  the  Crown,  when  the  of- 
fice was  put  into  commission ;  but  it 
was  the  custom  to  give  up  what  part 
belonged  to  him  in  this  capacity^ 
.that  is  to  say,  all  that  was  captured 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  to  the 
captors.  Another  species  of  proper- 
ty was  that  which  was  captured  in 
port,  or  by  such  as  were  not  licen- 
sed captors.  This  was  properly  the 
droits  of  Admiralty,  and  belonged 
to  the  Kin^  in  virtue  of  the  office  of 
High  Admiral.  In  1795,  when  the 
French  entered  Holland,  enbourage- 
ment  was  held  out  to  the  inhabitants 
to  remove  to  a  nq\iitral  powntry ;  iyi 
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which  case  the  property  detained 
here  on  that  occasion  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  them  :  but,  as  tiiey  hadnot 
done  this,  it  was  condemned  to  the 
Crown.  The  Spanish  {uroperty  sei- 
zed before  reprisals,  in  1796,  was 
also  condemned  as  droits  of  Admi- 
ndly.  On  the  breaking  out  of  war, 
in  May  1803,  hostilities  were  not 
commenced  against  Holland  till  the 
16th  of  June  following :  Dutch  pro- 
perty, however,  was  detained  in  the 
mean  time,  and  afterwards  condemn- 
ed as  prize  to  the  Crown.  Spa- 
nish, Prussian,  and  Danish  property 
was  condemned  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  captors  having  no 
claim ;  and,  in  case  of  a  contention, 
to  restore  it  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  Crown  would  be  bound  to  do  so. 
But  no  ccmvention  of  that  sort  exist- 
ed, flind  consequently  the  proper' 
2r  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the 
rown.  How  then  was  it  applied? 
A  moiety,  or  perhaps  two-thiros,  was 
f;ranted  to  the  captors ;  part,  to  the 
extent  of  two  millions,  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  exigencies  of  the  state ; 
part  to  the  reli^  of  those  who  had 
«u£fered  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war ;  part  to  the  Spanish  merchants, 
^irfiose  sequestratecl  ^operty  the  go- 
Temment  of  Spain  had  engaged,  by 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  to  restore,  but 
never  ^fiUed  its  stipulation:  mo- 
ther part  granted  to  captors,  who  had 
not  been  allowed  to  act  under  the 
ordimury  discretionary  powers ;  ai^ 
Another  to  those  who  suffered  from 
the  insolvency  of  captors.  These 
liad  been  the  different  modes  in 
wbich  this  property  had  been  dispo- 
sed of;  but  he  did  not  by  any  means 
wish  to  keep  out  of  view,  that  a  very 
small  part  of  it  had,  out  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's favour  and  liberality,  been 
'Conferred  on  the  younger  branches 
«f  his  fiunily.    Was  he  the  only  &- 


ther  in  the  kingdom  who  was  not  t# 
be  allowed  to  make  grants,  oat  of 
fimds  appertaining  to  him  by  law,  to 
his  own  children  ?  If  any  thought 
so,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say,  mat 
he  differed  from  them.  The  House 
would  di»>06e  of  the  motkm  as  it 
pleased ;  but  no  instances  of  misap- 
plication had  been  stated,  no  grounds 
of  inquiry  had  been  laid. 
•  The  diebate  now  diverged  to  a 
subject  which  equally  surprised  the 
House  and  the  pdb&c  Mr  Lushr 
ington  said,  he  would  Bta^  one  in- 
stance of  the  misapplication  of  these 
fimds.  Sir  Home  To^bam  had,  in 
the  year  17S7»  being  at  that  time  a 
Heutenant  in  the  naval  service,  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  on  half-pi^* 
He  went  to  Ostend^  and  there  pro- 
cured a  ship  of  500  tops,  bearing 
the  Imperial  flag,  in  which  he  freight- 
ed a  cargo  for  the  East  Indies. 
There  he  exchanged  his  vessel  for 
an  American  ship,  called  the  Presi*- 
dent  Washington,  of  950  tons,  whi^ 
he  immediately  christened  by  the 
name  of  his  old  sh^  the  Etrusco ; 
and,  without  scriii^,  transferred  the 
papers  of  the  smaller  vessel  to  that 
wmch  was  nearly  double  its  size.  In 
this  he  carried  a  cai^  to  Canton ; 
and  having  taken  in  a  fresh  cargo 
there,  of  ^ch  a  Frendi  supercargo 
at  Canton  had  a  i^are,  he  sailed  first 
•iar  Ir^land,  and  then  for  Dungeness, 
where  he  landed  goods ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  plain  English,  smuggled  them. 
Lieutenant  Bowen,  of  the  Brilliant 
frigate.  Captain  Robinscm,  seized 
the  shin  inOstead  roads,  afierapev- 
son  had  escaped  on  shore  with  part 
of  the  goods.  The  vessd  was  brought 
to  jud^ent  in  the  Admiralty  court. 
During  the  proceedings.  Sir  Home 
claimed  his  share  of  tiie  cargo  and 
freight ;  but  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  serve  a  process  of  thQ  court 
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fipon  him,  fie  was  not  to  be  found, 
•ad,  in  short,  had  absconded.  The 
iuf  was  condemned, — ^but  for  dll 
the  trouble,  mconvenience,  and  loss 
0f  time  occasioned  in  the  prosecu- 
|i<m  of  the  business.  Cant.  Robinson 
did  not  receive  one  shilling ;  yet  af- 
terwards, in  consequence  of  a  Trea- 
SQiy  warrant,  signed  by  the  Marquis 
iMf  Blandford  and  Mr  Long,  founded 
upon  a  rqx>rt  for  that  purpose,  re- 
luctantly signed,  as  he  understood, 
\jjihe  Advocate-Greneral,  25,0001. 
was  restored  to  the  Hon.  Baronet, 
being  the  amount  of  his  claim. — 
Hiese  circumstances  formed  part  of 
die  records  of  the  Admiralty  court. 
—Here,  then,  was  an  application  of 
a  laige  sum  as  a  reward  for  a  viola- 
tkm  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Sir  Home  Popham,  thus  suddenly 
attacked,  and  charged  with  circum- 
fltances  too  frell  authenticated  to  be 
denied,  and  too  palpable  to  be  ex- 
plained away,  could  oply  defend  him- 
tdf  fay  speddng  of  his  vety  extraor- 
taaary  exertions  in  India  at  that 
time,  for  which  he  hs^d  received  ac- 
Imowledgments  and  presents ; — ^how 
strange  it  was,  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  he  i^ould 
thm  be  singled  out  for  peculiar  ani- 
madversion ;  and  that  in  no  action  of 
his  life  had  he  had  any  sort  of  cdn- 
aection  with  smugglers,  or  violated 
the  laws  of  the  country,  without  ha- 
ving at  the  same  time  done  some- 
diidg  which  more  than  compensa- 
ted for  the  injury  sustained. — Sir 
Home  Popham,  in  consequence  of 
^  unauthorised  and  unhappy  expe- 
dition against  Buenos  Ayres,  was 
peculiadiy  obnoxious  to  the  last  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  that  very  rea- 
son peculiarly  &voured  by  the  pre- 
sent. Mr  Sheridan  took  up  the  sub- 
ject, and  was  proceeding  to  com- 


ment upon  it  in  his  usual  sarcastic 
manner,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  called  him  to  order^  ap-^ 
pealing  to  his  candour,  and  saying  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  sit  still  and 
hear  any  member  attacked  under 
such  circumstances.    The  Speaker 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  the  House 
would  best  consult  its  own  dignity 
by  abstaining  from  any  farther  re- 
marks upon  this  part  of  the  debate. 
Mr  Sheridan  then  returning  to  the 
original  question,  observed,  that  if 
the  droits  were  originally  his  Majes- 
ty's undoubted  right,  still,  in  pro* 
gress  of  many  wars,  they  might  have 
amounted  to  such  a  sum  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  revise  the  right,  and 
to  say  wheuier  or  not  it  was  safe  to 
trust  the  disposal  of  so  much  money 
out  of  the  controul  of  parliament. 
Then,  in  his  usual  spirit  of  com- 
plaisance to  the  Princes,  he  declared 
that  he  not  only  did  not  censure,  but 
he  cordiallv  concurred  in,  and  ap« 
proved  of  mat  part  of  the  application 
of  this  monev  which  had  this  day 
been  avowed  by  his  Majesty's  Judge- 
Advocate,  namely,  his  Majesty's  gra« 
cious  gifts  to  the  younger  branches 
of  his  illustrious  family.    So  far  was 
he  from  objecting  to  these  acts  of 
his  Majesty's   paternal  generosity^ 
that  he  lamented  that  his  Majesty's 
royal  mimificence  had  been  confined 
to  the  younger  breaches  of  his  au- 
gust family.    Had  th^  heir-apparent 
participated  in  it,  }ie  believed  the 
House  and  the  country  would  have 
not  merely  been  satisfied,  but  grati- 
fied :  for  never  must  it  be  forgotten, 
that  the  Prince  had  an  unliquidated 
claim,  which,  greatly  to  his  honour, 
feeling  for  the  public  burthens,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  times,  had  been, 
by  his  Royal  Highness's  express  de- 
sire,  suspended,  but  not  abandoned; 
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•-*he  meant  the  arrears  of  the  duchy 
ofCpFnwall.  That  debt  stOl  remain- 
ed indiliputably  due,  either  from  the 
sovereign  or  the  public ;  and  towards 
the  disdiarge  of  that  debt,  he  could 
Bot  conceive  an  application  of  the 
funds  now  under  Discussion^  more 
grateful  to  the  people,  than  in  part 
directing  them  towards  that  object. 
His  Majesty's  munificence  towards 
the  younger  branches  of  his  august 
family  was  an  act  of  bounty ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  would  be  an  act,  not  of 
bounty  merely,  but  of  justice. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  now  declared, 
that  though  he  had  been  inclined,  - 
from  the  candid  and  liberal  manner 
IP  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ext 
^equer  had  expressed  himself,  to 
accede  to  the  amendment  which  he 
suggested,  yet,  from  the  discovery 
of  so  extravagant  and  flagrant  f^jnis- 
lipplication  of  part  of  the  mpney,  it 
became  hfs  4u|;y  to  persist  in  the  ori- 
guud  motion.  Mr  Huskisson,  how- 
ever, moved  an  amendment,  which 
required  only  an  account  of  the  net 
proceeds,  and  of  the  balance  now  re- 
maining. This,  Mr  Perceval  insist? 
ed,  would  answer  the  Honourable 
Baronet's  intention  more  fully  than 
could  be  done  by  granting  the  ori- 
ginal motion.  When  he  was  in  pos- 
eession  of  the  amount  of  the  fund, 
he  might  move  for  an  account  of  the 
application  of  it^  The  amendment 
was  then  carried  by  a  majority  of  82 
to  57.  Sir  Fi^ncjs  di4  noit  riei^vipie 
the  subject.  It  ivo^dd,  ind/^^  haye 
answered  qo  other  purple,  than  that 
pf  calling  the  {attention  of  the  people 
to  an 'abuse  whidi  th^  had  no  h(^ 
of  seeing  remedied ;  for  by  the  man- 
ner-in  which  he  was  told  that  he 
;ni^ht  move  for  the  account,  it  was 
plainlv  implied  that  the  motion  would 
be  remsed. — ^It  was  brought  ^rward 
)ate  in  the  session  in  the  Upper 


House,  by  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, who  affirmed,  that  Jvmt  17> 
if  the  Crown,  without  any 
inquiiy  on  the  part  of  the  pid>licy 
was  permitted  to  devote  the  pro-> 
ceeds  of  these  droits,  enormous  as 
they  were  nowbecome,toitsown  pur- 
poses, it  might  be  possible  for  an  ad* 
ministration  to  begin  and  protract  a 
war  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  plun* 
der  which  might  be  taken  in  this  way. 
-—Lord  Holland  said,  the  question 
was  of  the  greatest  importance.  Hie 
droits  had.  now  increased  to  anenor* 
mous  extent :  and  yet,  in  arrai^ine 
the  Civil  List  revenue,  no  regard 
had  been  paid  to  them;  and  we  \aA 
been  called  up<Hi  no  less  than  five . 
times,  within  not  a  great  space  of 
time,  to  pay  pf  the  dd>ts  contracted 
on  the  Civil  Li^t,  besides  considera* 
bly  augmepting  that  revenue.  The 
specific  object  of  the  Earl  of  Sitf- 
folk's  motion  was,  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  property  taken  fron^ 
the  Danes ;  and,  as  this  could  not  be 
done,  the  returns  not  having  yet  been  . 
made,  he  consented  to  wiUidniw  it» 
pledging  himself  to  bring  it  forward 
again. 

It  was  urged  by  the,  Treasury  mem« 
hers,  that  the  grant  to  Sir  Hcnne  Pop* 
ham  was  not  a  donation  from  thepro« 
ceeds  in  <}ue^jpp,  but  the  remission 
'of  a  forfeiture,--and  the  exercise  of 
justice  with  mercv,  said  the  Advo* 
cate-General, — the  prerogative  of 
pardpn,  pr  remission  of  forfeiture^  is 
one  of  Uie  brightest  jewels  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown  l-<-As  a  jewe) 
of  eloquence,  this  sentence  might 
have  shone  amon^  the  base  dap^ 
traps  of  sentimentia  loyalty  in  a  Hl^T 
dem  comedy;  but  it  was  insplting 
the  common  sense  of  the  llo^se  to 
talk  of  justice  apd  mercy,  and  the 
pr^rp^tive  of  pardon,  pn  sudf  f^ 
occasion.— The  subject  was  brought 
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lonrard  again  hy  Bfr  Loshington, 
whcr,  after  having  stated 
May  Si.  the  case,  and  proved  it 
to  the  fail  extent  of  the 
charge^  by  the  most  incontrovertible 
docamentSy  concluded  with  moving, 
**  That  it  appears  to  this  House, 
{hat,  by  a  decree  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Appeal  in  Prize-causes, 
dated  the  11th  day  of  April,  1803, 
the  ship  Etrusco,  and  such  parts  of 
the  cargo  as  were  claimed  by  Home 
Riggs  Popham,  Esq.,  now  Sir  Home 
Ponham,  were  condemned  as  good 
ana  lawfiil  prize  to  the  King,  as  the 
property  or  one  of  his  subjects  en- 
gaged in  an  illegal  trade: — That 
by  a  Treasury  warrant,  dated  the 
24th  September,  1805,  the  proceeds 
of  the  said  ship  and  cargo,  amount- 
ing to  25,959/.  9*.  7rf.,  subject  to 
certain  expences,  not  exceeding 
6000/.,  were  granted  to  Sir  Home 
Popham,  who  had  been  detected  in 
prosecuting  such  illegal  trade :  That 
this  grant  is  a  misapplication  of  pub- 
lic money,  in  as  much  as,  contrary  to 
all  custom  and  precedent,  those  funds 
which  have,  in  part,  always  been  ap- 
propriated to  reward  the  exertions 
of  captors,  were  bestowed  wholly  up- 
on Sir  Home  Popham,  who,  being  a 
lieutienant  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  had 
been  detected  knowmgly  carrying  on 
illicit  trade,  in  contempt  of  the  laws 
of  his  country,  contrary  to  his  duty 
as  a  British  sidbject,  and  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  character  of  a  British 
officer ;  operating  at  the  same  time 
as  a  discouragement  to  his  Majesty's 
naval  forces,  by  depriving  them  of 
the  accustomed  rewards  of  their  zeal 
and  activity  ;  and  as  an  incitement  to 
the  contempt  and  disregard  of  the 


laws  of  the  land,  by  bestowing  re« 
ward  and  impunity  on  those  who  had 
been  detected  in  the  violation  of 
them."  The  motion  was  disposed  of 
by  a  direct  negative,  because  of  thei 
merits  of  Sir  Home  Popham,  and 
because  the  remission  had  been 
granted  by  Mr  Pitt,  "  that  great 
man,"  said  Mr  Long,  "  whose  puri- 
ty of  character  neither  the  voice  c/t 
party,  nor  the  breath  of  calumny  it- 
self, had  ever  attempted  to  sally,— 
that  illustrious  character,  who,  in  the 
whole  coitrse  of  his  splendid  career, 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  most 
inflexible  integrity,  by  the  highest 
sense  of  honour,  and  by  the  most 
perfect  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his 
country."  As  if  the  character  of  that 
minister  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Home  Popham, — un- 
less it  were  admitted  as  a  principle, 
that  Mr  Pitt  could  do  no  wrong  ! 

The  general  avidity  for  personal 
scandal  and  private  anecdotes,  is  one 
of  the  many  melancholy  indications 
of  deg;efleracy  in  the  present  age. 
In  this  respect  tlie  public  are  like 
women.  Sir  Hon^e  Popham  and  his 
speculation  in  tea  amused  our  talk- 
ing politicians,  and  the  weighty  sub- 
ject of  the  droits  of  Admiralty  *  was 
fbrgotten.  That  question  must,  how-  * 
ever,  be  resumed.  It  is  not  beco- 
ming the  dignity  of  England,  that 
the  Crown  should  derive  any  other 
advantages  from  war  than  those  of 
honour  and  increased  dominion,  after 
the  honourable  manner  of  old  times. 
The  Crown  should  be  above  the  sus- 
picion of  delaying  its  declaration  of 
war  for  the  sake  of  appropriating 
these  droits, — above  the  temptation 
it  must  be  supposed  to  be.  This  right 


*  There  was  a  well-conceived,  though  clumsily-executed,  print  upon  the  subject. 
The  Lion  and  the  Unicom  were  represented  as  rampant  over  a  heap  of  treasure ; 
half  of  the  royal  motto  wa3  hid  beliind  their  bodies,  so  that  only  the  words  Mon 
Ihcit  were  to  be  seen. 

y^U  J.  PJlBX  U  « 
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of  the  Crown  was  formerly  exercised 
only  tjowards  those  ships  which  were 
seized  in  port ; — and  as  those  ships 
lay  at  anchor,  to  be  taken  possession 
of  by  the  first  boat  which  was  dis^ 
patched  for  the  purpose,  there  were 
no  captors  who  could  complain.  The 
first  instance  wherein  ships  taken  at 
sea  in  the  wdinary  course  of  war- 
fare were  thus  claimed  as  droits,  was 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
war  with  Spain  >— the  pretext  was, 
that  our. Spanish  merchants  were  to 
be  indemnified  with  the  proceeds : — 
but  that  the  conduct  ot  the  Crown 


in  applying  tins  money  to  its  owa 
uses,  and  m  grants  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  was 
considered  by  the  miixisters  diem- 
selves  to  be  as  unusual,  as  it  must 
needs  be  unpopular,  is  manifest 
from  the  circumstance,  that,  when 
the  fact  was  first  stated,  it  was  posi* 
lively  denied  in  the  ministerial  news^ 
papers.  If  the  Rpyal  Family  be  not 
sufficiently  and  amply  provided  for 
by  the  State,  let  their  revenues  be. 
increased ;  but  nevctr  let  it  be  said, 
that  they  secure  for  themselves  the 
first  fruits  of  privateering  I  . 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Bebates  respecting  Ireland, — Mr  John  GiffarcPs  AppBJntmenl^-^Dr  Duige 
nan^s. — maynooth  College.—  Motion  q/Sir  J.  Nemxnrt  respecting  Firsts 
Fruits  f  and  of  Mr  Maurice  Fitzgerald  upon  the  Petitions  for  a  Commuta" 
tion  of  Tythes* — Mr  Sheridan* s  Motion  upon  the  Petitions  complaining  of 
cruel  Usage  in  the  State  Prisons.'^^Cathoiic  Emancipation, 


It  is  a  melancholy  task  to  record 
the  parliamentary  proceedings  in  this, 
or  any  other  session, of  the  Imperial 
parliament,  respecting  Ireland.  The 
insolence,  rather  than  the  intolerance 
of  one  party,  the  factious  rather  than 
patriotic  interference  of  the  other, 
and  the  utter  indifference  towards 
the  real  grievances  of  ^hat  miserable 
country,  which  has  been  uniformly 
displayed  by  both,  give  little  }iope  of 
any  amelioration. 
The  first  Irish  questipn  which  was 
brought  forward,  was  a 
March  3.  motion  of  Sir  John  New- 
port's, That  there  be  laid 
before  the  House  a  copy  of  the  pa- 
tent by  which  John  Ui&rd,  Esq. 
has  been  recently  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Accomptant-General  of  thq 
Costoms  in  Ireland,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  vacancy  of  the  said  office  took 
place. — The  case  was  this :  Mr  Gifr 
fard,  in  the  year  1805,  held  a  plape 
of  700  /.  a-year  in  the  Revenue  Of- 
fice. The  Catholics  were  at  that 
time  holding  private  meetings,  to 
concert  the  best  mode  qf  preparing 
and  presenting  a  petition  t»  parlia- 


ment ;  ^d  the  Earl  of  Fiqgal,  a  no? 
bleman  of  distinguished  moderation, 
presided  at  these  meetings.  The 
Irisb  government  were  instructed  by 
the  government  of  tlius  country,  to 
prevent,  as  &r  as  possible,  any  irri- 
tation of  the  public  mind  upon  this 
occasion ;  and  the  Under  Secretaiy 
was  even  instructed  to  send  a  confi- 
dential person  to  Mr  Gifiard,  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  wishes  of  go- 
vernment, and  its  especial  desire 
that  no  discussion  on  the  question 
should  be  agitated  in  Put^lm.  Mr 
GifFard,  however,  declared,  that  no- 
thing should  deter  him  froni  ^'  giving 
a  licking  to  the  papists;''  apd,  in 
spite  of  repeated  admonitions,  he 
made  the  most  violent  and  offensive 
speec^ies,  in  the  Common-Council, 
against  the  Catholics;  for  which 
Lord  Hardwicke  deprived  him  of  his 
place.  This  measure  gave  offence, 
to  some  of  the  Irish  Protestants; 
and  Lord  Hawkesbury,  much  as  )^e 
disapproved  of  Mr  Giffard'^  iptem- 
perance,  regretted  that  he  liad  been 
displaced,---for  there  was  a  cruel  cir^ 
cumstance  to  be  pleaded  in  excuse 
for  him.    During  the  rebellion,  hid 
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son,  a  youth  of  fieventeen,  who  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  32d  regiment, 
was  stopped  in  the  Limerick  mail 
by  a  party  of  the  rebels.  They  shot 
one  of  the  horses  to  prevent  the 
coach  from  proceeding;  then  went 
up  to  him,  and  asked  who  and  what 
he  was  >  An  officer,  he  replied,  on  his 
way  to  Chatham.  Was  he  a  Protest- 
ant ?  was  the  next  question ;  he  avow- 
ed that  he  was :  They  held  a  short 
consultation,  and  then  told  him  they 
wanted  officers,  and  if  be  would  join 
them,  and  ta]ce  an  oath  to  be  true, 
they  would  give  him  a  command; 
otherwise  he  must  die.  It  was  in 
vain  to  remonstrate  ; — they  attacked 
him  upon  his  refusal, — ^being  strong, 
active,  and  armed  with  pistols,  he 
burst  from  them,  and  seeing  lights, 
and  hearing  voices  ip  a  house  hard 
by,  vaulted  over  a  high  wallj  and 
ran  there  for  shelter; — the  voices 
which  he  heard  were  those  of  a  par- 
ty of  savages  who  had  just  pikeathe 
master  of  the  house  and  his  grand- 
daughter, for  being  Protestants. — 
These  wretches  met  him,  murdered 
him  also,  and  threw  his  body  into 
the  same  ditch  with  those  of  their 
former  victims.  When  this  circum- 
stance is  considered,  gVeat  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  Mr  Giffiard's  vio- 
lence ;  nor  could  the  Irish  govern- 
ment be  justly  censured  for  appoint- 
ing him,  after  more  than  a  year  had 
elapsed,  to  another  office.  No  good 
could  possibly  arise  from  Sir  J.  New- 
port's motion ;  and  it  was  justly  ne- 
gatived. 

There  was,  however,  another  per- 
sonal (juestion  brought  forward,  of  a 
very  different  character.  Dr  Duige- 
nan,  a  man  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  most  virulent  and  in- 
flammatory invectives  against  the  Ca- 
tholics^ was  appointed  a  pirivy-couur 


sellor  of  Ireland.  It  was  not  possible 
to  offer  a  greater  insult  to 
the  whole  body  of  Irish  Ma^  11. 
Catholics,  than  this  appoint- 
ment. The  plea  advanced  in  justi- 
fication by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  the 
then  Chief  Secretary,  was,  that  Dr 
Duigenan  held  the  office  of  Judge 
of  the  Prerogative  Court,  the  hold- 
ers of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
his  immediate  predecessor,  had  sate 
in  the  Privy-Council;  tfiere  was 
much  ecclesiastical  business,  relating 
to  glebe-houses,  and  to  the  union 
and  disunion  of  benefices,  before  the 
Council ;  and  the  presence  of  the 
Judge  of  the  Prerogative-Court  was 
necessary  for  the  dispatch  of  this 
business ; — ^he  was  to  be  privy-coun- 
sellor for  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Sir 
Arthur  added,  as  his  own  opinion, 
that  every  man,  without  distmction 
of  religion,  ought  to  be  called  upon 
to  do  service  to  the  state,  when  he 
was  particularly  qualified  to  do  so ; 
and  ori  that  ground  this  appointment 
was  to  be  approved.  He  allowed, 
indeed,  that  the  learned  Doctor  had 
been  sometimes  hurried  into  Ian* 
guage  too  warm,  and  perhaps  indis- 
creet.— Mr  Beresford  also  asserted, 
that  whoever  charged  the  ^oman 
Catholics  with  being  bad  subjects, 
libelled  and  belied  them; — but  to 
call  in  question  any  appointment  for 
language  made  use  of  in  parliament, 
however  indiscreet,  was  at  once  to 
interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  first  privilege  of  par- 
liament, freedom  of  speech.  The 
plea,  that  Dr  Duigenan's  advice  was 
wanted  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  was 
refuted  by  Sir  John  Newport,  who 
appealed  to  the  fact,  that  the  names 
of  two  or  three  bishops  were  attach- 
ed to  every  proclamation  issued  from 
tihe  Castle  ot  Dublin.  No  other  ju8t|- 
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fk^tionwaaatt^npted;  and  the  whole 
of  the  ministry  were  obstinately  silent. 
The  stinging  sarcasms  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  weightier  remonstran- 
ces of  more  independent  members, 
produced  no  effect ;  they  remained 
silent  till  their  opponentswere  weary ; 
—and  the  scene  was  terminated  by  a 
vote,  preventing  all  farther  inquiry  in- 
to the  fitness  of  the  appointment.  It 
was  remarked,  that  many  zealous 
sapporteis  of  Administration  absent- 
ed themselves  from  the  House  that 
night. 

Debates  not  more  dignified  in  their 
nature  took  place  respecting  May- 
nooth  College,  a  seminary  for  the  edu- 
cation oflrish  Catholics.  Government 
had  granted,  in  former  years,  SOOO/L 
annually  for  the  support  of  this  insti- 
tution ;  but  last  year  it  had  been  in- 
creased to  13,000/.  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  it  to  erect  buildings  ca- 
pable of  containing  fifty  additional 
students.  Mr  Foster,  the  Irish  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer, 
AprU  29i  now  moved  for  the  inter- 
mediate sum  of  9250/. — 
Sir  John  Newport  immediately  pro-, 
posed,  that  1S;000/.  should  be  sub- 
stituted as  an  amendment.  Nothing, 
be  said,  could  be  more  infatuated, 
than,  at  a  moment  when  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood in  Ireland  was  stated  to, be  so 
considerable,  to  take  a  step  so  de- 
cidedly hostQe  to  them,  as  to  lessen 
the  allowance  from  Government  for 
the  seminary.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Irish  community, 
that  the  priests  should  be  well  edu- 
cated men,  and  that  they  should  re- 
ceive their  educatio  n  at  home.  They 
had  been  invited  to  go  to  France  for 
their  education,  to  the  Catholic  In- 


stitution at  Parisy  where  Buonaparte 
promises  to  restore  all  the  Irish  bour- 
ses ;  and  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops, 
in  their  reply,  professed  their  grati- 
tude to  Govemibent  for  the  liberal 
support  of  Maynooth,  and  denoun- 
ced suspension  against  any  function- 
aries, and  exclusion  from  prefer- 
ment in  Ireland  against  any  students, 
who  should  accept  the  offers  of  the 
enemy  of  their  country.  Was  this  a 
proper  return  for  their  conduct  ?  By 
such  a  step  the  Catholics  would  not 
be  made  Protestants;  nor  would 
tliey  be  made  better  subjects:  On 
the  contrary,^  they  would  become 
worse ;  for,  by  excluding  from  edu- 
cation a  great  portion  of  the  priest- 
hood, manv  of  the  parishes  would  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  unedu- 
cated men,  who,  entertaining  a  live- 
ly resentment  for  the  neglect  which 
they  had  suffered,  would  instill  into 
their  parishioners  an  abhorrence  of 
those  by  whom  they  felt  themselves 
injured.  The  detail,  and  the  calcu- 
lations, by  which  Sir  Arthur  Wei-, 
lesley  and  Mr  Croker  attempted  to 
justify  the  diminution  of  the  grant, 
are  too  petty  to  be  repeated.  Mr  Per- 
ceval perceived  this ;  he  felt  how  de- 
grading it  was  to  be  disputing  about 
the  sumof  3750/«;  and,  admittingthat 
no  such  saving  should  be  any  reason, 
for  impeding  a  measure  of  public 
advantage,  he  took  his  stand  upoQ 
better  ground.  It  was  no  part  of  re- 
ligious toleration,  he  said,  to  make 
provision  for  educating  the  clergy  of 
the  tolerated  sect.  If  it  were  so, 
they  ought  to  so  much  farther;  for 
the  ministers  of  th^  Methodists,  A- 
nabaptists,  and  Quakers,  *  would,  on 
that  ground,  have  as  good  a  claim  to 
education  as  the  Catholic  clergy^-^ 


*  Mr  Perceval  had  forgotten  that  the  Quakers  have  ne  aHnisters. 
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An  that  toleration  required  was,  that 
no  difficulty  should  be  created  to  any 
measures  Uiey  might  take  for  their 
own  education* 

This  subject  wks  debated  a  second 
time.,  Colonel  Montague 
Affl^  5-  Matthew  said,  he  was  sor- 
ry to  be  obliged  to  al- 
lude to  the  conduct  of  any  of  the 
Royal  Family ;  but  it  was  rumour- 
ed that  even  the  Ministers  were 
disposed  to  agree  to  this  grdnt,  till 
they  went  to  St  James's  pSace,  and 
were  cloiseted  for  several  hdurs  with 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  ailer  which 
they  made  the  present  reduction. 
That  Royal  Duke  was  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Dublin ;  he  was 
Chancellor  of  a  Protestant  school, 
and  might  wish  to  put  down  the 
education  of  the  Catholics-  Unless, 
however,  they  acted  liberally  by 
the  Catholics,  they  would  rurt  the 
hazard  of  losing  Ireland.  Mr  C.  Wil- 
liams Wynn  dso  lamented  the  se- 
cret influence  by  which  the  measures 
of  the  government  were  defeated, 
and  the  mterests  of  the  country  sa- 
crificed. Even  the  Cabinet,  he  said, 
could  not  be  agreed  upon  this  re- 
duction ;  neither  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land nor  Lord  Camden,  nor  Mr  Can- 
ning nor  Lord  Castlereagh,  both  of 
whom  were  absent  during  the  dis- 
cussion, could  have  concurred  in  it. 
— ^Mr  Perceval,  in  reply,  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  interposition  of  a 
high  personage  upon  this  question ; 
and  declared,  on  the  faith  and  ho- 
nour of  a  man,  his  firm  belief  that 
no  such  influence  had  been  exerci- 
sed in  any  quarter.  By  this  part  of 
his  speecn,  and  by  deprecatmg  the 
odious  principle  of  intolerance,  he 
laid  himself  open  to  bitter  sarcasms  ; 
but  no  reply  either  was  or  could  be 
<  made  to  his  argument,  that  in  no 


age  or  country  was  there  any  prece- 
dent of  educating.,  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  the  priesthood  of  a  religion 
differing  widely  firom  the  establi^ed 
one.  On  this  ground  he  was  follow- 
ed by  Mr  Wilberforce,  who  main- 
tained, that,  in  forming  such  an  esta- 
blishment as  the  Maynooth  College, 
at  the  public  expence,  we  went  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  toleration,  'f  hat, 
when  he  recollected  the  history  of 
past  times,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
not  to  be  jealous  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion.  That  he  could  not 
judge  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
that  religion  from  its  influence  on 
certain  individuals  of  high  rank, 
whose  minds  were  liberalized  by  the 
society  in  which  they  lived ;  the 
only  way  to  judge  of  it  was,  by  see- 
ing its  effects  upon  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people.  No  man,  he  said,  'was  a 
greater  enemy  to  persecution,  nor  a 
greater  friend  to  toleration,  than  he 
was;  but  he  hoped  to  be  forgiven 
for  entertaining  some  solicitude  that 
the  Protestant  religion  should  at 
least  have  fair  play.  Mr  Stephens 
added,  in  support  of  these  argu- 
ments, that  the.  feelings  of  sincere 
and  pious  Papists  would  revolt  at 
the  idea  of  educating,  at  their  own 
charge,  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  «to  propagate  what  they 
deemed  heretical  doctrines ;  and  sin- 
cere Protestants,  who  regarded  the 
distinguishing  tenets  and  rites  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  corruptions  of 
Christianity,  were  bound,  on  the 
same  principle,  not  to  be  directly 
instrumental  in  teaching  what,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  they  deemed 
to  be  dangerous  errors,  by  educating 
men  for  tlie  Catholic  priesthood. 

It  was  mournful  to  behold  the 
British  parliament  employed  in  such 
discussions  as  these.    The  fault  was 
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iri-  (b6  ministry.  The  principle  on 
which  they  rested  should  have  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  the  Col- 
lege; but  when  the  inconsistency  of 
establishing  such  an  institution  had 
been  committed,  it  Would  have  been 
better  to  continue  the  whole  grant 
in  silence  than  to  make  that  princi- 
ple the  plea  for  withholding  so  small 
a  part ;  thus  taking  away  all  grace 
from  the  grant,  and  irritating  the 
Catholics  far  more  by  the  debate 
and  the  deduction,  than  they  could 
poffiibly  gratify  them  by  the  dona- 
tion. 

Fiffy  thousand  pdiiiids  had  been 
Toted  for  glebe-houses  in  Ireland. — 
It  is  manifest  that  nothing  would  con- 
tribute more  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  Protestantism  in  that  coun- 
try, than  to  render  the  Protestant 
clergy  respectable,  and  to  enforce 
their  residence.  To  promote  this 
object,  Sir  John  Newport  moved  for 
leave  to  brmg  in  a  bill  for 
May  16*    the  more  equal  valuation 
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former  legislative  measures,  which 
had  become,  as  it  were,  a  dead  let- 
ter, and  an  unavailing  instance  of 
fenerosity.  iTie  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  formerly  said  it  was 
desirable  that  every  resident  clergy- 
man in  England  should  not  have  ]es9 
than  200  /.  a-year.  This  would  also 
be  extremely  desirable  in  Ireland. 
This  was  exactly  such  a  measure  as 
would  raise  the  respectability  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  be  the  best 
mode  of  discouraging  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Was  the  House, 
said  Mr  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  to  re- 
cognise this  doctrine,  that  while  the 
unhappy  peasantry  of  Ireland  were 
oppressed  with  burthens  and  extreme 
taxation,  the  great,  enormous,  and 
lucrative  incomes  of  the  clergy  were 
not  to  pay  any  proportion,  even  to 
the  support  of  the  poor  of  their  own 
order  t  The  livings  in  Ireland  had 
been  imited  for  political  purposes; 
indeed  their  object  appeared  to  be 
rather  to  supply  situations  for  politi- 
cal partizanS)  than  for  religious  pas- 
tors, and  the  diminution  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  that  country,  was  princi- 
pally to  be  attributed  to  this  system 
of  policy.  The  motion  was  opposed 
by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  said, 
tne  inequality  in  the  valuation  was 
so  small  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  alter  it; — by  Mf  Foster,  who 
thought  it  so  injurious  to  the  clergy 
to  t&e  from  them  so  large  a  sum, 
that  he  could  not  agree  to  it  ;•<— and 
by  Dr  Duigenan,  who  said  it  would 
reduce  the  clergy  in  Ireland,  great 
and  small,  to  the  greatest  distress,  if 
such  a  bill  passed.  It  would  be  a 
charge  almost  insupportable,  as  a 
poor  man  would  be  nearly  three 
years  before  he  could  reap  any  be- 
nefit from  the  glebe-house  he  might 
have  erected.  These  objections  were 
altogether  irrelevant,  because  it  had 
le 
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been  particularly  stated  by  Sir  John 
Newport,  that  livings  below  the  year- 
ly vaJue  of  250  /.  were  to  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  biU,  and  that  it  should 
not  affect  any  of  the  present  incum- 
bents, so  as  to  he  a  burthen  upon 
them. — Mr  Perceval  adduced  a  case 
in  point  against  it.  In  this  country, 
he  said,  when  a  person  was  preferred 
to  a  bishoprick,  or  great  living,  it 
was  felt  that  the  product  of  three  or 
four  years  at  least  of  his  income  was 
anticipated  by  the  exnences,  which, 
on  his  induction,  he  had  to  defray. 
He  therefore  opposed  it,  as  an 
oppressive  mode  of  regulation,  bur- 
thening  the  clergv  wim  a  severe  im- 
post Accordingly  leave  to  brii^  in 
the  bill  wad  refused. 

A  question  of  more  importance  to 
the  church  of  Ireland  was  brought 
forward  late  in  the  session.  Peti- 
tions from  various  parts  of  that  coun- 
try had  been  presented,  praying  for 
a  commutation  of  tithes ;  and  Mr 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  moved,  that  they 

might  be  referred  to  a 
June  16*      Committee  of  the  whole 

House,  not  meaning  to 
press  the  motion  at  present;  but 
leaving  it  with  Ministers,  and  assu- 
ripg  them  that  the  commutation  was 
necessary,  and  that  no  time  ought  to 
be  lost,  after  the  commencement  of 
the  next  session,  in  bringing  it  for- 
ward. Mr  Perceval  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  whiph  this  mo- 
tion afforded  him,  distinctly  to  state, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment to  take  this  business  into  their 
i^erious  consideration,  they  being 
completely  convinced  of  its  import- 
ance. He  added,  however,  that  the 
farther  he  went  into  the  examina- 
tion the  more  arduous  did  the  task 
appear ;  and  that  the  undertaking  of 
^plying  a  remedy  to  the  evil  £^- 
pearcd  to  be  beset  with  difficulties 


almost  insurmountable.  There  seenn 
ed  to  be  no  other  difference  of  opi- 
nion upon  this  subject,  than  wh^er 
the  commutation  were  easy  or  diffi* 
cult.    Mr  Sheridan  declaring,  that 
a  little  attention  might  obviate  the 
difficulties ;  and  Mr  Barton,  on  the 
other  hand,  affirming,  that  in  thait- 
part  of  Errand  where,  for  many 
years,  he  luul  been  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  his  professional  duties, 
the  adjustment  of  tithes  had  ever 
beenattended  withmore  complication 
and  difficulty  than  any  other  matter 
which  had  ever  fallen  under  his  no- 
tice ;  and  that  a  very  vigorous  at- 
tempt, which  had  been  made  in  De- 
vonshire, to  arrange  the  commuta- 
tion, had  been  alumdoned,  on  the 
experience  of  the  impossibility  of 
success.    Difficult,  indeed,  as  the, 
commutation  of  tythes  in  England 
must  i^pear  to  any  person  who  has 
ever  bestowed  a  serious  thought  up- 
on the  proposal,  it  is  &r  more  so  in 
Ireland.    Tythes  of  agistment  have 
been  abolished  in  that  countnr  bv  an 
unjust  and  arbitrary  act  of  the  Uind 
proprietors ;  and  thus  the  whole  bur- 
then of  the  church-establishment  was 
thrown  upon  tillage-lands,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  poor ;  for  when 
the  operation  of  tithes  was  thus  con- 
fined, it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  increase  the  rate.     The  clergy 
were  compelled  to  exact  to  the  ut- 
most that  portion  of  their  right  which 
was  lefl  them ; — potatoes,  from  the 
time  of  their  introduction  into  the 
island  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  had  been  tythe-free, — 
they  were  now  assessed,  and  tiien  it 
was  that  tythes  became  an  additional 
cause  of  discontent,  and  afforded  a 
new  pretext  for  riots  and  insurrec- 
tions to  a  people  already  too  prime 
to  violence,  and  too  grievously  bur- 
thened.  Thus  the  abolition  of  tythes 
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oF  agistment  increased  the  burthen  but  it  U  the  intermediate  race  <^ 

of  the  peasantry ;  and  it  is  to  be  ap-  vermin,  proctors,*  tythe-£suiners,and 

Erdiended  that  they  would  derive  that  whole  train  of  blood-6i!u;kenu 

tde  benefit  from  a  general  commu-  From  these  plagues,  parliamentary 

tation ;  for  what  is  now  taken  from  interference  mi^t  perhaps  deliver 

them  by  the  church,  would  then  be  the  poor  people  of  Ireland ;  and  un« 

exacted  by  the  landlord.  It  is  not  the  questionably  this  would  be  a  great 

church  that  oppresses  them;  both  and  most  important  benefit ;«^ut 

there  and  in  England  the  church  is  t^ey  would  still  be  subject  to  the  un* 

far  more'sinned  against  than  sinning ;  merciful  extortions  of  the  landhold* 

*  "  The  grievances,"  says  a  very  able  writer  in  Cobbett's  Register,  **  arising  from 
the  vexatious  manner  in  which  tjthes  are  collected  in  Irdand,  are  not  imputable  to 
tihe  deisy ;  so  far  from  gaining  they  lose  by  most  of  these  transactions,  which  con- 
stitute the  oppressions  of  whidi  so  many  and  ao  just  complaints  are  made.  The 
dergyman  cannot  man^e  his  own  concerns  in  tytfaies,  because,  in  the  event  of  liti- 
gation, he  cannot  be  a  witness  in  his  own  cause ;  and  a  direct  interference  would 
be  derogatory  from  Uie  character  of  his  official  functions.  He  is,  therefore,  both 
from  feeling  and  from  necessity,  obliged  to  employ  agents ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  the  fault  of  his  parishioners,  by  their  harrassing  om)osition,  that  he  withdraws 
mmself  altogether  irom  any  concern  with  them,  and  lets  the  tythes  to  a  tythe-far-' 
mer.  When  a  deigyman  does  not  resort  to  this  course,  he  employs  an  a^nt,  who 
is  called  a  proctor,  who  is  usually  allowed  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  income. — 
But  the  proctor,  not  content  with  this  allowance,  levies  an  infinite!^  larger  income 
from  the  parishioners,  under  the  head  of  fees.  In  the  spring,  he  and  his  assistants 
make  a  tour  of  the  parish,  in  order  to  estimate  the  growing  crops.  The  value  they 
set  upon  each  particular  crc/p  is  set  down  in  a  book,  the  black  register  of  their  ex- 
tortions ;  and  the  entries  in  this  book  govern  their  conduct  when  they  come  to  re- 
gulate the  composition.  Before  the  harvest  is  gathered  in,  a  meeting  of  the  pa^ 
rishionerB  is*  summoned  to  attend  the  proctor,  and  often  the  clerayman,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tythe-letting.  Each  individual  agrees  to  a  composition  for  his  own  tythes  ; 
and,  as  a  year's  time  is  generally  given  for  the  payment,  he  passes  a  promissory-note 
for  the  amount,  first  paying  the  proctor  his  fees.  When  the  owner  of  the  crop  re- 
loses  to  agree  to  the  composition  demanded,  his  tvthes  are  sold  to  another  persdn. 
— Theve  is  no  such  practice  as  setting  out  the  tythe  for  the  clergyman  to  draw  it. 
If  two  or  three  in  a  parish  were  to  give  notice  to  that  effect,  it  would  be  considered 
a  con^Hracy  against  the  clergyman,  and  ample  damages  would  be  recoverable.  The 
fees  of  the  proctor,  to  which  ne  can  have  no  legal  right,  he  being  the  servant  of  the 
poison,  and  sufficiently  paid  by  his  employer,  amount  tQ  ten  per  cent,  nominally  up- 
on the  composition,  but  infinitelv  exceed  that  sura  by  means  of  his  fraud  and  exac- 
tion^ Every  sum  under  ten  shillings,  compounded  for  tythe,  he  charges  as  ten : 
and  eveiy  sum  over  ten  and  under  twenty,  he  charges  as  twenty :  so  that,  by  rating 
all  the  intermediate  sirnis  as  the  decimals  next  above  them,  and  imposing  a  fee  up- 
on each  as  for  such  decimal,  he  levies  an  exorbitant  average  of  direct  and  compound 
per  centage,  of  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  amount  of  the  com- 
position. The  tythe-feraier,  also,  following  up  the  principle  upon  which  he  rents  a 
parish,  disposes  of  the  tythes  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  his  train  are  valuers,  bid- 
ders, canters,  and  process-servers,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  popular  pests.  The  proc- 
tor strips,  but  the  tythe^fiurner  scourges  his  victims.  Should  the  owner  of  the  crop 
be  disposed  to  compound  for  his  tythes  at  any  reasonable  rate,  a  bidder  is  at  hand 
to  enlumce  the  price  ;--H»houid  he  hesitate  to  raise  his  proposal  to  the  advanced  of- 
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•rs  and  middle-men :  And,  till  some 
rcimedy  be  devised  for  this  evil,  the 
state  of  Ireland  must  ever  remain 
desperately  and  incurably  bad. 

These  grievances  are  not  imputa- 
ble  to  the  government.  There  are 
other  evils  directly  imputable  to  go- 
vernment, unless  they  are  redressed, 
and  which  in  common  policy,  as  well 
as  justice,  should  be  redressed  as  os^ 
tentatiously  as  possible.  Mr  Sheri- 
dan presented  a  petition 
Mcnf  30.  from  Mr  James  Tandy, 
wine-merchant|  of  Dub- 
lin, stating,  that  above  three  years 
since,  without  any  crime  or  miscon- 
duct whatever  on  his  part,  he  was 
suspected  by  the  Irish  government 
•f  treasonable  practices :  That  he  im- 
mediately surrendered  himself,  and 
underwent  several  successive  exami- 
nations before  the  Privy-Council,  at 
which  he  answered  fully  and  truly 
every  question  put  to  him  :  That  af- 
ter havmg  been  detained  three  weeks 


in  the  custody  of  a  king's  messenger^ 
without  any  cause  explained  to  him^ 
he  was  committed,  under  a  warrant 
from  the  chief  secretary  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  to  the  common  gaol  of 
Kilmainham,  where  he  was  confined 
for  three  years,  and  treated  with  pe- 
culiar harshness  and  severity ;  at  fhc^ 
end  of  which  time  he  was  liberated^ 
without  being  brought  to  trial,  with- 
out being  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  alleged  charge  against  him, 
or  informed  who  Were  his  accusers^ 
though  he  had  repeatedly  and  ur» 
gently  applied  to  know  the  same. 
The  petitioner  stated,  that  he  had 
suffered  severely  in  health,  &c  and 
prayed  for  relief.  Petitions  of  a  si- 
milar nature  were  presented  from 
Bernard  Foy,  who  had  been  confined 
eighteen  months  in  the  Newgate  of 
Dublin ;  Thomas  Ridgeway,  an  Eng- 
lish merchant,  and  Henry  Hughes, 
who  had  both  been  a  considerable 
time  confined  in  Kilmainham  gaol. 


fer,  a  canter  steps  in,  and  intercepts  the  natural  claim  which  the  cultivator  has  tr 
become  the  purca^er  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry.  So  that  whether  compound- 
ing or  not  compounding,  between  the  bidder's  puffing,  the  canter's  unprincipled  in- 
terference, ana  the  exorbitance  of  the  tythe-farmer,  the  husbandman  is  sure  to  be 
the  sacrifice.  Whenever  a  parish  is  let  by  a  clergyman  to  a  tythe-farmer,  be  uni< 
fbrmly  reserves  the  whole  income  which  he  antecedently  derived  from  it,  deducting 
only  the  allowance  of  ten  per  cent,  usually  ^ven  to  proctors ;  the  parishioners  are 
subjected  to  contributions  commensurate  with  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  his^repre- 
sentative.  Twenty  per  cent,  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  amount  of  such  exactions, 
which  frequently  emial,  and  sometimes  exceed,  the  income  reserved  by  the  clergy* 
man.  At  the  very  lowest  calculation,  an  addition  of  one-fiflb  is  thus  made  to  the 
burthen  of  tythes.  The  evil,  however,  does  not  stop  here.  Not  content  with  the 
allowance  made  by  the  clergyman,  equal  to  the  proctor's  salary,  and  the  amount  of 
his  exactions  in  the  gross,  the  tythe-farmer  exacts  the  same  &es  as  the  proctor:— 
The  allowance  from  the  clergyman  to  his  proctor  is  ten  per  cent.,  which,  with  twen- 
ty per  cent,  the  estimated  amount  of  his  illegal  fees,  gives  him  a  revenue  of  thirty 
per  cent,  upon  that  proportion  of  the  tythe-establishment  which  is  managed  by  him. 
The  tythe-farmer  has  the  same  profits  under  the  sanie  heads,  with  the  addition  of 
at  least  twenty  per  cent.,  the  lowest  profit  which  he  can  derive  from  his  fapn  in  the 
t3rthes.— A  general  average  of  forty  per  cent,  upon  all  the  tythes  in  the  kingdom, 
is  the  measure  of  this  oppression ! — Thus  an  establishment  of  820,000 1.  at  40  per 
cent,  yields  350,000 1.  to  the  proctors  and  tythe-farmers ;  aivd  •f  this  sum  140,000 1. 
are  paid  by  the  labouring  classes.-' 
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tt  irould  be  absurd  to  maintain  that 
iht  Habeas  Corpus  Act  may  not,  on 
just  occasions,  ~be  suspended.  It  is 
the  duty  of  Government  to  omit  no 
precautions  for  its  own  security,  but 
it  is  equally  its  duty,  wherever  cir- 
cumstances occur  which  render  ex- 
traordinary pi'ecliution  necessary,  to 
be  e^cially  careful  that  no  other 
rigour  than  what  is  indispensible  be 
permitted ;  that  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  suspected  persons  be  investi- 
gated as  speedOy  as  possible ;  thatj 
during  that  investigation,  they  be 
treated  not  as  guilty  but  as  innocent 

rsons ;  and  that,  if  their  innocence 
proved,  the  most  ample  recom- 
pehce  be  made  them  for  the  incon- 
venience, and  Other  inevitable  evils 
which  they  have  ^  endured.  When 
these  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie 
wpoa  the  table,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
lid,  he  rather  believed  Government 
had  good  grounds  for  confiningthose 
several  persons :  it  was  about  me  pe- 
riod of  the  last  insurrection  in  Dub- 
lin. Mr  Sheridan  justly  replied  to 
this,  that  the  mere  declaration  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Baronet  that  he 
rather  believed  the  government  of  the 
day  had  good  grounds  for  confiriing 
the  petitioners,  was  rather  a  vague 
mode  of  justifying  so  severe  an  inju- 
ry to  them  as  a  long'  and  rigorous 
imprisonment,  without  assigning  any 
specific  charge,  and  refusing  their 
repeated  apphcations  to  be  brought 
to  trial,  and  confronted  with  their  ac- 
cusers. British  subjects,  he  said, 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  such 
severities,  without  strong  and  posi- 
tive grounds  of  crimination. 
Hie  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie 
upon  the  table^  and  on  one 
Mi^  2.  01  the  last  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, Mr  Sheridan  renewed 
the.  subject,  moving  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  commission  to  in- 


spect the  condition  and  government 
of  the  state  prisons  and  other  gaols 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin,  and 
such  other  gaols  in  Ireland  as  they 
shall  judge  it  proper  to  direct  their 
attention  to;  and  to  investigate  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  therein 
confined  since  the  year  1798,  where 
ground  of  complaint  shall  be  prefer- 
red. This  motion  was  fi3undea  upon 
the  reports  of  the  inspector-general 
of  the  gaols  in  Ireland,  which,  since 
the  year  1805,  had  annuaUy  been 
laid  before  parliament,  but,  not  having 
been  printed,  had  remained  neglect- 
ed'or  imobserved.  From  these  re- 
ports, it  appears^  that  the  prisons  in 
Ireland  are  mostly  in  the  same  dread- 
ful state  as  those  of  this  country  in 
the  dajrs  of  Charles  II.  Some  so  in- 
secure that  the  gaoler  is  obliged  to 
keep  all  his  prisoners  m  irons ;  some 
in  such  a  state  of  delapidation  as 
scarcely  to  afford  any  shelter  from  the 
elements ;  others  so  situated  as  to  be 
sometimes  flooded ;  the  prisoners  suf- 
fering, inconsequence,  all  the  mise- 
ries of  filth,  and  the  diseases  which 
it  generates.  The  character  of  the 
gaolers  is  in  conformity  to  the  state 
of  the  prisons ;  for,  when  prisons  are 
in  such  a  state,  none  but  men  of  the 
hardest  and  most  brutal  natures  will 
accept  the  charge  of  them.  Between 
fifleen  and  sixteen  hundred  persons 
were  confined  in  these  gaols  in  the 
year  1807;  information,  upon  oath, 
had  not  been  had  against  one  in  five 
hundred  of  them,  and  fifleen-six- 
teenths  of  them  had  been  discharged 
without  trial,  or  any  evidence  having 
been  produced  that  there  "was  the 
slightest  ground  for  suspecting  them* 
To  this  part  of  the  statement  Mr  Per- 
ceval replied,  that  it  was  not  thence 
to  be  inferred  that  these  persons  were 
innocent.  Government  would  have 
been  unpardonable  if  they  had  not 
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detained  tfaem ;  and  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  bring  them  to  tri- 
al, as  the  names  of  persons  to  give 
evidence  against  them'  would  have 
then  been  £sclosed,  and  the  lives  of 
these  witnesses  would  thereby  have 
been  endangered : — A  dreadful  plea; 
yet  all  persons  who  know  the  real 
state  of  Ireland  must  admit  its  vali- 
dity, however  they  may  deprecate 
so  dangerous  a  precedent*  But  when 
so  mudi  severity  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  state,  it  becomes 
a  more  essential  duty  to  pimish  all 
abuse  of  power  in  the  subordinate  a- 
gents  of  government.  Mr  Sheridan 
stated  instances  of  the  most  wanton 
and  insc^ent  cruelty  committed  by 
gaolers  and  their  superintendants. 
The  ministers  appeared  to  give  less 
credit  to  these  statements  than  un- 
happily they  deserved,  but  they  as- 
sented to  the  motion ;  and  if,  when 
the  investigation  has  been  made,  they 
inflict  due  vengeance  upon  the  per- 
sons who  have  so  atrociously  abused 
authority,  there  are  few  measures 
which  would  have  so  good  an  effect 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  im- 
punity of  such  wretches  is  one  of  the 
causes  which  goad  on  the  Irish  to 
their  plans  of  insurrection. — Let  them 
perceive  justice  done  in  their  favour, 
and  a  main  motive  for  disaffection 
will  be  removed. 

These  were  but  skirmishes  and  af- 
fairs of  out-posts ;  the  general  action 

was  upon  the  question  of 
April  16.  emancipation,   for  which 

Mr  Grattan  presented  a 
petition,  giving  notice  that  he  should 
make  a  motion  in  couseqilence.  A 
discussion  arose  upon  a  point  of  form. 
Many  of  the  signatures  had  been  af- 
fixed by  proxy; — this  Mr  Grattan 
said,  he  stated  to  prevent  any  impu- 
tation that  he  had  presented  a  peti- 
tion purporting  to  express  the  senti- 


ments of  persons  who  had  never  sub- 
scribed it.  On  this  account  it  could 
not  be  received  in  its  present  form ; 
but  the  Speaker  said  there  was  the 
simple  remedy  of  detaching  these  sig- 
natures, and  presenting  it  with  such 
'  only  as  were  autographs.  This  led 
to  a  needless  debate ;  the  opposition 
arguing,  that,  as  the  petition  notori«» 
ously  represented  the  wishes  of  so  nu- 
merous a  body,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived without  scruple,  and  the  point 
of  form  overlooked  :  other  members 
maintaining  that  the  practice  of  par- 
liament was  of  most  substantial  im- 
portance : — In  proof  whereof.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peele  affirmed,  that  the  Man- 
chester petition,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  signed  by  seven  and  forty 
thousand  persons,  had  no  more  than 
one  thousand  six  hundred  original 
signatures;  and  that  many  of  the 
names  annexed  to  it  were  those  of 
men  long  dead: — And  Mr  Perceval 
added,  &at  one  o£  the  members  for 
Cork  had  presented  a  petiticm,  pur- 
porting to  be  from  the  merchants  of 
that  city,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards 
had  inrormed  him,  that,  by  a  letter 
received  from  that  city,  it  appeared 
that  the  great  body  of  the  merchants 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter  till  they 
saw  it  stated  in  the  newspapers.  These 
instances  proved  how  loose  the  prac- 
tice was  becoming  with  respect  to  pe- 
titions, and  how  necessary  it  was  to 
adhere  to  the  rule  of  parliament.  But 
Mr  Windham  observed,  that  this  rule, 
if  it  were  enforced,  might  lead  to  a 
manifest  inconvenience,  for  names 
might  be  clandestinelv  and  fraudu- 
lently inserted  in  any  mture  petition, 
for  tne  purpose  of  having  it  rejected. 
He  did  not  see  why  £e  fictitious 
signatures  were  to  invalidate  the  real 
ones;  they  might  let  them  lie  dead, 
and  count  them  for  nothing ;  and  if 
fifty  or  sixty  genuine  ones  were  made 
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•ut,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
fifty  or  six^  thousand,  since  the  im- 
portance or  the  petition  was  not  de- 
nied. Mr  Canning  also  declared, 
that  numbers  made  no  difference  in 
the  importance  of  this  question,  and 
the  readiest  way  was  for  Mr  Grattan 
to  present  it  with  such  only  as  he 
comd  attest.  This  was  so  obvious 
and  unobjectionable  a  course,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  why  Mr  Grattan  re- 
jected it,  and  withdrew  the  petition 
in  order  to  procure  original  signa- 
tures.' This,  however,  was  done,  and 
it  was  presented  on  the  23d  of  May^ 
The  petitioners  began  by  asserting, 
with  confidence,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  their  conduct,  as  subjects,  nor  in 
their  tenets  as  Christians,  which  ought 
to  disqualify  them  from  enjoying  e- 
qoal  privileges  with  his  Majesty's 
other  subjects;  and  professing  that 
they  do  notyield  to  any  class  of  per- 
sons in  affectionate  attachment  to 
his  Majesty's  sacred  person  and  fa- , 
mily,  in  due  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  in  just  predilection  for  the  Bri- 
tish constitution.  ''  Your  petition- 
ers conceive,**  said  they,  "  that  they 
cannot  offer  a  stronger  proof  of  their 
loyalty  than  by  humbly  representing 
their  earnest  wish  to  be  altogether 
committed  with  their  country,  and 
rebstated  in  a  full  and  complete  en- 
joyment of  thq  Enghsh  government 
andlaws,— For  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land is  the  great  charter  of  this  land, 
and  the  iimeritance  of  the  dutiful 
and  faithful  subjects  of  his  Majesty. 
The  constitution  which  the  ancestors 
of  some  of  us  accepted  when  they 
submitted  to  the  crown,  and  on  the 
faith  of  which  the  ancestors  of  others 
passed  over  and  effected  their  settle- 
ment in  Ireland,  was,  that  they  should 
participate  in  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  Ireland.  Many  concessions  of  his 
Majesty's  royal  progenitors,  and  re- 


peated acts  of  parliament,  confirmed 
the  invaluable  blessing;  it  has  had 
the  sanction  of  an  establishment  of 
six  hundred  years ;  whilst  the  priva- 
tions of  which  we  complain  are  but 
the  innovation  of  a  centurjr.    From 
that  innovation  we  appeal,  m  this  en* 
lightened  age,  to  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  Uiose  august  bodies,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  fate  and  for- 
tunes of  the  empire.    We  appeal  a- 
gainst  acts  repugnant  to  the  sense 
and  habits  of  Englishmen,  and  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  constitution ; 
against  precedents  not  entitled,  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
formed,  to  be  immortal.  We  were  ex- 
cluded fi*om  our  franchises,  when  the 
tumult  of  civil  wars  had  scarcely  been 
appeased;  whilst  the  animosities  which 
they  produced  were  recent,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  convulsions  inciden- 
tal to  a  widely  extended  revolution 
of  property.    We  were  excluded  at 
a  moment  when  the  settlement  was 
precarious  and  new;  upon  which  time 
and  habit,  the  extinction  of  all  other 
claims,  common  principles  of  obedi- 
ence and  common  interests  have  now 
conferred  all  the  validity  of  unques- 
tioned and  immutable  establishment. 
Your  petitioners  further  beg  leave  to 
recall  to  the  attention  of  this  honour- 
able House,  that  we  do  not  pay  the 
penalty,  neither  is  the  blame  impu- 
ted to  us,  of  an  innovating  or  ca- 
pricious temper.    We  have  not  re- 
volted from  any  institutions  which 
challenged  our  obedience.  We  have 
adhered  to  the  tradition  of  our  fathers, 
the  immemorial  usage  of  the  land. 
We  profess  a  religion  compatible  with 
the  form  of  government  under  which 
we  are  placed,  accommodated  to  the 
spirit,  and  dear  to  the  feelings,  of  the 
great  and  growing  majority  of  our 
country ;  a  religion  which  the  exist-* 
ing  incapacities  do  not  seem  calcu- 
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lated,  ap4  are  probably  not  expected, 
tQ  suppress ;  for  it  has  been  deemed, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  pierit 
public  encouragement .  and  protec- 
tion/' They  proceeded  to  state,  that 
they  are  excluded  from  many  of  the 
most  important  offices  of  power,  trust, 
and  emolument,  wherebjr  they  are 
degraded  below  the  condition  gf  their 
fellow  subjects,  even  of  the  meanest 
rank,  and  stigmatized  as  aliens  and 
strangers  in  their  native  land.  That  in 
the  immediate  effects  of  this  exclu- 
sion, no  less  than*  four-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  involved, 
formed  into  a  distinct  people,  and  de- 
pressed in  all  their  classes  and  grada* 
tions  of  rank,  of  opulence,  and  indusr 
::ry;  in  every  situation  of  Ijfe  does 
'^his  degrading  inferiority  exist,  and 
:..ts  influence  readies  to  every  pro- 
fession, to  even  tlie  peaceable  pursuits 
of  industry  and  commerce.  That  the 
remote,  but  no  less  sensible  conse- 
quences extend  to  the  remaining  po- 
pulation of  the  land,  distracting  his 
Majesty's  people  with  disquietude 
and  jealousy,  and  substituting  an  in- 
sidious system  of  monopoly  on  the 
one  hand  and  privation  on  the  other, 
for  the  tried  and  established  orders 
of  society,  and  for  the  salutary  prac^ 
tice  and  sound  principles  of  thepnglish 
constitution.  And  your  petitioners  fur- 
ther humbly  submit,  "  that,  from  the 
prejudices  generated  and  fosteyed  by 
this  discriminating  system,  thp  spirit 
Oi'  the  laws  outstripping  the  letter^ 
;jo  degree  of  rank,  virtue,  or  merit, 
can  exempt  an  Irish  Catholic  from 
being  considered  aa  object  of  suspi- 
picion;  and  several  of  the  most  esti- 
mable privileges  and  advantages  of  a 
free  government,  to  which  they  ought 
to  consider  themselves  entitled,  are 
rendered  with  respect  to  theni  inope- 
rative." They  were  fully  convinced, 
they  added,  "  both  from  history  and 


experience,  that,  however  religious 
distinctions  may  have  supplied  a  pre- 
text, a  spirit  of  political  monopoly 
has  been  the  actuating  principle  of 
civil  dissension,  and  of  that  unhappy 
national  misunderstanding,  which  has 
so  long  injured  the  character  and  les- 
sened the  vglue,  of  Ireland.  For  th^y 
were  stropgly  impressed  with  the  con- 
yiction^  that  the  continuance  of  the 
disqualifying  laws  is  not  only  incpni- 
patible  Math  the  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  the  great  body  Qf  the  Irish 
people,  and  detrimental  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  state ;  but,  as  it  is  cal- 
culated to  damp  the  ardour,  and  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  nation  to 
partial  interests  and  party  dissensions 
from  measures  of  general  security,  it 
may  eventually  prove  injurious  to  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  empire.'* 
The  petitioners  concluded  by  most 
solemnly  declaring,  that  they  do  not 
seek  or  wish  in  any  way  to  injure  or 
encroach  upon  the  rights,  privileges, 
possessions,  or  revenues,  appertain- 
ing to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Protestgint  religion,  as  by  law  esta- 
blished, or  to  the  churches  commit- 
ted to  their  charge,  or  to  any  of  them  j; 
the  extent  of  their  humble  supplita- 
tion  being,  that  they  be  governed  hy 
the  same  laws,  and  rendered  capably, 
of  the  same  civil  and  military  offices 
and  franchises,  rewards  and  honours, 
as  their  fellow  subjects  of  every  other 
religious  denomination. 

PetitiQns  to  the  same  effect  were 
laid  upon  the  table,  from  different 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  a  counter-peti- 
tion from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alder- 
mep,  and  Common  Coun- 
cil of  Dublin.  Mr  Grattan  iWay  25. 
opened  the  debate.  He 
began  by  deprecating  all  intemperate 
language,  and  hoping  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  question  would  be 
argued^might  rather  approximato  iha 
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tm6»  of  the  differeht  parties,  than 
remove  to  a  farther  distance  the  great 
objects  of  justice  and  of  policy.  With 
such  hope,  said  he,  I  wish  gentle- 

,  men  would  apply  the  balm  of -oblivi- 
OD ;  that  they  will  not  apply  those  to- 
pics which  can  only  serve  to  irritate 
and  inflame;  that  they  will  not  go 
back  to  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  nor 
to  the  business  of  1745,  nor  indeed 
to  any  of  those  afflicting  periods,  in 
which,  unfortunately  for  my  country^ 
Darties  contended  against  each  other. 
If  you  go  back,  so  will  the  Catho- 
lics ;  if  you  make  out  a  law  against 
them,  they  will  make  out  a  case  a- 
gainst  you ; — then  we  shall  have  his- 
torian against  historian;  men  of  blood 
against  men  of  bloodr.    The  conse* 

'  quence  will  be  that  the  parties  will 
remain  unreconciled  and  irreconcil- 
able, each  the  victim  of  their  own 
prejudices,  and  the  result  will  con- 
vince you  that  the  victory  remains 
only  for  the  enemies  of  both.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  that 
the  sense  of  public  danger  has  recall- 
ed men's  minds  from  those  narrow 
principles  which  a  ridiculous  fear  of 
popery  had  so  long  encouraged.  Those 
fears  are  now  removed ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  you  do  not  find  upon 
the  table  of  thi^  House  any  one  peti- 
tion against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
save  one  presented  this  day.  Such 
symptoms  augur  well  for  the  securi- 
ty of  the  empire,  and  I  congratulate 
Ae  public  upon  it.  It  is  an  example 
of  liberality  well  worthy  the  wisdom 
of  a  great  nation :  of  that  wisdom 
which  prompted  you  to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  Austria.  You  restored  the 
Pope;  you  took  Catholics  into  your 
pay ;  you  afforded  protection  to  the 
Braganza  family ;  you  lent  aid  and 
assistance  to  transplant  that  family 
to  South  America ;  you  planted  po- 
pery there;  in  8C  doing  you  acted 


wisely.  **  You  have  shewn  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Catholic  religion,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  dangerous  to 
the  state ;  and  you  have  thereby  fal- 
sified a^l  those  idle  notions  of  the  vi- 
ces which  some  persons  attribute  to  . 
that  mode  of  faith.  What  then  I  ask 
of  you  this  night  in  behalf  of  your 
fellow-subjects  is  this  i — that  in  the 
same  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  libera- 
^*ty>  yo^  would  extend  to  one-fifth 
of  your  fellow-subjects  those  benefi- 
cial principles  which  you  so  wisely 
and  liberally  extended  to  your  fo- 
reign connections  professing  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith.  Th?  petition 
prays  relief  from  certain  disabilities 
and  restrictions  which  the  act  of  the 
S3d  of  the  king  did  not  remove.  That 
act  admitted  them  to  all  offices  pivil 
and  military,  with  the  exception  of 
about  forty  in  number,  and  it  ex» 
eluded  them  from  seats  in  parliament. 
It  is  against  these  exceptions  they 
now  petitiori." 

^'  It  has  l)een  objected  against  the 
Catholics,  that  they  acknowledge  the 
power  of  a  foreign  potentate,  and  that 
they  are  not  bound  by  the  obligation 
of  any  oath  which  they  make  with 
persons  of  a  different  religion  :  that 
IS  to  say,  that  one-fifth  of  the*  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  empire  are  des- 
titute of  alj  those  moral  principles 
which  regulate  the  social  system ; 
that  they  are  execrable,  and  are  ren- 
dered thus  execrable  by  their  reli- 
gion, and  consequently  unworthy  of 
participating  in  the  rights  and  privile- 
ges which  their  fellow-subjects  enjoy. 
Such  a  doctrine  goes  this  length ; 
and,  if  such  be  the  true  character  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  it  follows, 
that  the  religion  of  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  is  worse 
than  useless.  In  the  year  1791,  ques- 
tions upon  this  subject  were  put  to 
the  universities  9f  Paris,  LouviiinCi 
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Douay,  St  Omers,  Salamanca,  and 
Valladolid,  and  they  ansvrered,  that 
Catholics  do  not  hold  themselves 
absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  a 
Protestant  Prince;  that  the  Pope 
has  ho  temporal  power  in  England, 
either  as  to  deposing  a  prince  or  o- 
therwise ;  and  that  faith  is  to  be  kept 
with  heretics:  and  they  declared, 
that  such  principles  are  condemned, 
reprobatea,  and  stigmatized  by  their 
religion.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland 
also  disclaim  the  deposing  power  of 
the  Pope,  renounce  the  right  of  his 
claim  upon  property,  deny  his  infal- 
libility, and  swear  to  support  the 
Protestant  state  and  church.  From 
this  I  am  justified  in  inferring,  that 
there  is  no  moral  incompatibility  be- 
tween the  two  religions.-*-But  it  is 
contended  that  there  is  a  political  in- 
compatibility, though,  to  prove  that 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope's 
spiritual  supremacy,  the  belief  in  tran- 
substantiation,  the  mvocation  of  saints, 
and  the  other  points  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine, are  incon^atible  with  allegi- 
ance to  the  house  of  Hanover,  is  to 
believe  as  great  a  miracle  as  transub- 
stantiation  itself.  There  is  now  no 
Catholic  Pretender  on  the  continent; 
no  Catholic  association  or  confedera- 
cy in  Europe : — And  will  you,  while 
the  Protestant  religion  cannot  pro- 
cure you  one  single  ally  on  the  con- 
tinent, with  the  exception  of  Swe- 
den, will  you  consent  to  disqualify 
one-fifth  of  your  subjects  at  home  ? 
Win  you  direct  your  strength  and 
vigilance  in  array  against  a  Catholic 
combination,  at  a  moment  when  your 
danger  is  the  result  of  an  anti-English 
conspiracy  among  the  countries  of 
Europe,  rormerly  your  allies  ?  If  you 
do  this,  then  do  I  contend  that  you 
do  not  give  your  country  fair  play, 
but  you  do  give  to  the  foreign  ene- 


my the  best  means  of  effecting  his 
purpose.** 

"  It  has  been  argued,  and  with 
much  force,  that  the  power  of  the 
Pope  in  the  nomination  of  bishops 
may  be  considered  of  a  dangerous 
tendency.  With  respect  to  this  power, 
the  Catholics  themselves  nominate 
a  bishop ;  the  Pope  'gives  him  his  spi- 
ritual capacity.  If  this  power  be 
thought  dangerous,  the  Catholics 
have  authorised  me  to  make  this  pro- 
position ; — that,  in  the  future  nomi- 
nations of  bishops,  his  Majesty  may 
interfere  and  exercise  his  royal  pri- 
vilege by  putting  a  negative;  m  otner 
words,  that  no  bishop  shall  be  ap- 
pointed without  his  entire  approba- 
tion. If  it  be  true  that  Buonaparte 
has  controul  over  the  Pope,  the  Pope 
over  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland, 
and  they  over  the  laity,  why  then,  it 
follows,  that  Buonaparte  has  controul 
over  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
British  army  and  navy..  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  wish  the  House  to  go 
into  a  committee  on  the  petition,  and 
come  to  a  resolution  approving  of  the 
proposition ;  and  it  is  the  more  ne- 
cessary, because  it  has  been  contend- 
ed, not  that  the.  danger  will  arise, 
but  that  it  now  really  exists.  Here 
there  is  a  power  to  be  vested  in  his 
Majesty,  which  must  do  away  the 
danger,  by  destroying  the  influence 
of  Buonaparte,  if  such  influence  ac- 
tually exists.  The  proposition  will 
make  a  double  connection  ;  the  two 
churches  will  be  as  one,  and  the  king 
at  the  head.  By  these  means  au 
danger  will  be  removed,  the  moral 
and  political  stability  of  his  Majes- 
ty's dominions  will  be  established, 
and  the  constitution  will  be  invigo- 
rated and  strengthened  by  connect- 
ing the  Catholics  with  the  parliament, 
and  the  king  with  the  Catholic  cler- 
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gy,  by  die  interference  which  he 
must  of  course  exercise  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appointments." 

**  You  told  us  that  the  union  would 
consolidate  the  resources  and  the  inte* 
i-ests  of  both  islands.  I  now  call  upon 
you  to  unite  the  strength  and  ener* 
gies  of  both  by  fulfilling  the  contract. 
Unless  you  carry  that  measure  into 
effect,  then  do-I  contend  that  it  was 
an  act  of  ambition  qttoad  the  parlia- 
ment, and  an  act  of  bigotry  quoad 
the  pec^lew  If  your  fears  for  the  se- 
curity and  permanence  of  your  con- 
stitution be  sincere,  why  do  you  not 
attend  to  the  source  whence  the  real 
danger  arises  f  Does  it  proceed  from 
domestic  treason,  or  from  the  fixed 
and  indefatigable  hostility  of  the  fo- 
reign enemy  ?  In  either  case,  where 
would  you  look  for  security  but  in 
the  people  ?  Why,  then,  I  say,  you 
would  act  wisely  in  agreeing  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  by  attaching 
to  you  one-fifth  of  the  whple  of  your 
population.  Are  you  then  so  foolish 
or  so  frantic  as  to  persist  in  the  ex- 
clusion ;  or  do  you  look  for  security 
in  the  extravasated  ambition  of  de- 
priving one-fifth,  of  their  subjects  of 
their  right,  and  depriving  the  em- 
pire of  their  assistance  ?  Is  yoyr  con- 
stitution in  most  danger  from  the  at- 
tacks of  a  foreign  enemy,  or  from 
firing  the  resentment  of  one-fifth  of 
your  people?  Is  a  tree  more  firm 
when  its  roots  are  torn  up,  or  a  co- 
lumn more  secure  when  the  base  is 
taken  away?— Or  will  you  tell  me 
that  what  in  the  natural  world  is  ra- 
dical weakness,  constitutes,  in  the 
political  world,  both  security  and 
strengtli>  No!  your  very  measures 
prove  that  you  feel  the  insecurity  of 
your  policy.  When  you  passed  your 
Ievy-in*mass  act,  and  your  training 
act,  you  did  not  extend  them  to  Ire- 
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land,— for  this  plain  reason,  because 
you  had  not  extended  your  constitu- 
tion. You  felt  the  fatal  effects  of 
that  exclusion,  upon  which  the  Irish 
parliament  was  stranded*  But  it  is  in 
vain  to  delude  yourselves  by  a  con- 
cealment of  the  fact.  The  day  will 
arrive  when  the  act  of  settlement,  and 
the  Protestant  establishment  itself, 
must  be  defended  by  Catholic  co- 
operation.** 

"  It  hds  been  asserted,  that  the 
Irish  Catholics  are  hostile  to  the  state, 
and  that  their  hostilitv  extends  to 
those  who  profess  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. I  am' ready  to  admit  that 
certain  stings  may  have  been  left  be- 
hind by  the  long  continuance  of  the 
penal  code.  You  charge  my  coun- 
trymen with  crimes  which  they  do 
not  merit ;  and  you  forget  that  the 
root  of  those  crimes  lies  in  that  abo* 
itiinable  code  with  which  you  have 
loaded  my  country.  It  was  well  ob- 
served, by  Lord  Avonmore,  that  the 
penal  code  had  long  been  hovering 
over  Ireland.  The  penalties  inflict- 
ed by  that  code  received  the  Catho- 
lic at  his  birth ;  they  stood  by  iiim 
at  his  bridal  bed,  and  they  did  not 
leave  him  at  rest  even  in  his  coffin. 
It  is  true  that  part  of  those  penaltieis 
have  been  removed,  but  the  wisdom 
of  the  united  parliament  would  do 
well  to  remove  them  altogether.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  the  argument,  if 
such  it  can  be  cdled,  of  the  dangers 
Ukely  to  arise  with  respect  to  the  set* 
tlement  of  property,  in  consequence 
of  admitting  the  Catholics  to  politi- 
cal power.  Considerable  alarm  has, 
I  know,  been  excited  by  a  map,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  distnbutioa 
of  property,  among  the  ancient  land- 
ed proprietors  of  Ireland.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  thilmap,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  theauditor's  offiee^wiwdrawipL 
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up  by  Sir  William  Petty,  for  the  use  of 
the  then  government ; — a  copy  of  it 
had,  by  some  means,  been  preserved  in 
France,  and  a  copy  of  that  copy  had 
l>een  obtained  by  a  person  in  ue  ser- 
ine of  government,  and  retained  as 
matter  of  history ;  and  this  was  the 
ftource  of  tbiat  puoHcation  whicb  creat* 
edsomuch  unnecessary  alarm.  There 
are  but  few  Catholics  who  could  claim 
by  ancient  descent,  even  if  that  claim 
were  to  be  allowed,  but  there  are 
many  proprietors  of  land  who  hold 
by  recent  purchase.  It  is  9  gross  mis- 
take to  estimate  the  whole  of  lands 
held  by  Catholics,  af  the  yearly  a- 
mount  of  65,000{. ;  their  proportion 
is  from  500,000/.  to  a  million  in  fee 
simple.  Is  a  revolution  in  landed 
property  to  be  apprehended  from 
persons  thus  circumstanced?  and  as 
for  any  danger  from  the  tenantry, 
they  are  in  a  situation  of  poverty 
from  which  it  is  utterly  impossible 
they  can  emerge,  and  cannot  be  for- 
midable to  the  landed  proprietors. 
The  Protestantinhabitants  of  no  fewer 
tiban  nine  counties,  sensible  that  their 
establishment  and  the  state  could  not 
be  defended  without  the  aid  of  the 
jCathplics,  have  presented  petitions 
in  th^  favour.  A  regard  for  their 
pwn  property  was  the  chief  reason 
of  this  noble  example  .of  liberality 
and  sound  policy.  They  are  not  a- 
fraid  of  war,  but  they  are  afraid  of 
the  continuance  of  the  disabilities. 
What  answer  will  vou  make  to  these 
recommendations:*  You  may  leave 
the  coimtr}^  to  divisions;  but,  if  you 
do,  you  will  thereby  endanger  the 
empire,  for  the  rising  of  rebellion  will 
be  the  consequence  of  repeal. 

Is  it  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of 
a  p^try  monopoly,  which  can  be  but 
temporary  at  last,  to  refuse  the  re- 
commenoation  of  so  large  a  portion 
qf  your  Protestant  subjects  r    Will 


you  adopt  so  narrow  a  line  of  policy^ 
when  the  Catholics  allow  you  a  con* 
trolling  power  over  the  ncmiination 
of  bishops?  If  so,  you  leave  the 
country  to  ruin,  and  the  church  to 
the  Pope.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  object  of  the  petition  is  of  little 
value,  and  that  it  is  not  much  re> 
garded  or  desired  by  the  petitioners 
themselves ;  but  will  it  be  contended 
by  those  who  have  expended  so  much 
money  in  obtaining  seats  in  parlia* 
ment,  that  seats  in  parliament  are  of 
no  valne  ?  It  has  been  said  that  they 
are  not  desirous  of  seats  in  parliament; 
it  is  not,  however,  in  human  nature 
to  be  satisfied  with  being  excluded 
from  situations  of  honour  and  dig* 
nity.  The  exclusion  of  Catholics 
from  parliament  and  the  state,  is  not 
only  degrading,  but  dishonourable  in 
the  highest  degree.  If  there  be  an 
indifference  to  that  exclusion,  itproves 
only  that  they  are  so  humbled  and 
debased  by  tyrant  laws,  that  the  spio 
rit  of  attachment  to  the  constitution 
is  subdued  among  them.  If  so,  it  is 
highly  requisite  immediately  toplant  a 
soul  in  the  body^  which  may  animate 
it  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities. 
'<  The  coronation  oath  is  ^eaded 
against  them ;— it  is  not  parliamenta* 
ry,  certainly,  to  talk  of  the  King's 
oath,  but  it  is  a  fit  subject  of  parlia* 
mentary  enquiry  to  ascertain  wnether 
or  not  the  representation  is  just.  We 
must  not  allow  the  enemies  of  thie  Ca* 
tholics  to  abuse,  in  the  first  place,  the 
religion  of  God,  and,  in  the  next, 
the  piety  of  his  Majesty,  without 
contradiction  or  restraint.  The  kincft 
of  England  swear  to  maintain  the  fi- 
berties  of  their  people;  they  are, 
therefore,  subordmate  to  the  law; 
they  cannot  invade  the  liberties  or 
religion  of  any  man  without  commit* 
ting  a  breach  of  their  oath.  They 
are  not^wom  to  maintain  thepen^ 
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)am.  If  the  Eling,  according  to  the 
provisions  maderespectmgthechurch, 
IS  sworn  to  maintain  them  entire  and 
without  change,  why  then  the  church 
is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
mterference,  and  is  also  beyond  the 
executive  and  legislative  power.'  The 
penal  laws  are  included  in  those  pro- 
▼isionsy  and  if  the  repeal  of  such  laws 
is  a  breach  of  the  coronation  oath, 
every  sovereign,  since  the  time  of 
Heniy  VIU.,  is  perjured.  This  oath 
cannot  be  interpreted  in  a  manner 
laid  down  by  the  enemies  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, without  making  the  rights  of 
the  church  the  wrongs  of  the  people^ 
by  incapacitating  one-iifth  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  from  contributing 
their  best  services  for  the  benefit  c^ 
the  state.  The  church  is,  in  conse- 
quence, made  a  confederacy  against 
me  state,  and  the  King  a  party  to  it.'*' 
**  Austria  has  left  you,  Russiaisyour 
enemy,  Prussia  is  annihilated,— no- 
thing remains  but  nations  leagued 
against  you  with  the  common  enemy. 
You  have  nothing  to  depend  upon 
hut  your  own  exertions.  Will  you, 
then,  in  such  a  crisis,  foolishly  and 
madly  depend  upon  political  divisions 
and  religious  schisms  to  prop  a  fall- 
ing wond  ?  I  know  it  is  the  reason- 
mg  of  many  good  men,  and  also  of 
many  bad  men,  to  deviate  from  their 
usuaa  habits  upon  questions  like  these, 
hi  astronomy  they  will  adhere  to  sci- 
ence, butj  in  religious  matters,  they 
thmk  themselves  entitled  to  adopt 
certain  privileges^  over  reason  and 
over  morakk  They  disregard  the 
su^estions  of  one,  and  disown  the  , 
precepts  of  the  other.  They  desert 
the  Haiits  of  one  world,  without  ar- 
riving at  the  other  which  thev  hoped 
to  attain.  They  fly  from  ail  obedi- 
enceto  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe, 
and  in  the  heat  of  their  fancy,  per- 
verted and  firenziedias  it  is^  construct 


a  worki  of  their  own ;  until  callous 
in  the  obstinacy  of  their  infisituation, 
the^  fix  permanently  on  conclusions 
which  thev  bring  back,  and  which 
are  pernicious  to  both,  and  common 
to  neither,  and  on  these  conclusions^ 
they  lay  the  fouiidation  of  danger. 
To  avert  this  danger,  I  propose  a 
measure  which  will  produce  the  de* 
sired  object  of  all;— and  that  mea- 
sure is  mutual  concord.  Banish  that 
fatal  principle  of  exclusion,  and  we 
may  men  indeed  say  esto  perpetua  ! 
Release  your  Catholic  brother  firom 
that  personal  degradation  which  meets 
him  in  every  walk,  which  he  sees  befiire 
him  dail^  at  his  own  door,  and  which 
he  finds  illustrated  in  the  expressions, 
t^e  toasts,  and  the  merriments  of 
the  unfeding  monopolist.  Let  the 
Orange-men  recollect,  in  time,  that, 
though  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
ejtclusive  religion,  there  cannot  b^ 
an  exclusive  allegiance.  Let  govern- 
ment be  convinced,  that,  unless  they 
renounce  this  narrow  jealousy,  their 
system  will  produce,  in  Ireland,  bad 
subjects,  but  worse  rebels,  easy  to 
conquer,  but  impossible  to  govern. 

"  The  best  way  to  guard  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  against  foreign  at- 
tachments, is,  by  mscouraging  reli« 
gious  bigotry  among  the  Protestants. 
Do  not  believe  the  idle  tales  which 
tend  to  calumniate  my  countrymen ; 
such  as  their  not  chusing  to  live  a- 
mong  Protestants,  and  of  their  re- 
fusing to  take  Ptotestant  servants ; 
if  you  go  into  the  committee,  all  these 
false  assertions  can  be  disproved. 
The  battles  in  Egypt  woula  never 
have  been  fought,  the  victory  of 
Maida  never  gained,  if  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  had  not  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  their  Protestant  brethren  in  e- 
very  duty  of  good  subjects,  and  iii 
every  feeling  which  belongs  to  good 
citizens.    'Die  peasantry  of  Ireland 
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arc  not  slaves,  nor  the  landlords  ty- 
rants: such  language  is  calculated 
to  render  the  upper  ranks  odious, 
and  the  lower  ranks  contemptible. 
If  you  want  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  character  and  capacities  of  Ire- 
land, look  to  what  she  has  effected 
in  the  short  space  of  twenty-five 
years.    In  that  short  period  the  peo- 
ple added  one-third  to  her  commerce, 
increased  her  revenue  five-fold,  gave 
an  accession  of  one-third  to  her  po- 
pulation ;  and  have,  besides,  accjui- 
red  a  free  trade  and  a  free  constitu- 
tion.   These  are  the  barbarous  ac- 
complishments of  Ireland.    The  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  have  a  trial  by  ju- 
ry, are  admissible  to  all  offices  but 
the  highest  in  the  state ;  and,  above 
all,   are  a  constituent  part  of  the 
country.  These  are  the  rights  which 
they  possess,  and  these  rights  they 
woula  not  surrender  to  4;he  Kings  of 
England,  and  they  will  not  surren- 
der them  to  the  enemy.    I  will  not, 
therefore,  call  the  petition,  which^ 
now  lies  on  your  table,  a  petition  for 
emancipation ;  for,  even  Uiough  the 
prayer  of  it  should  not  be  granted 
immediately,  the  Catholics  will  still 
retain  the  same  desire  of  opposing 
the  enemy— the  same  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  empire.    Great  Britain, 
with  Ireland  by  ner  side,  has  to  count 
upon  five  millions  of  inhabitants,  ten 
miUions  of  exports.    She  pays  two. 
millions  of  rental,  two  millions  of  in- 
terest, and  contributes  one-third  of 
her  population  to  the  army  and  na- 
vy.   This  is  the  stake  which  Ireland 
has  in  the  empire,  and  this  must  con- 
vince you  how  very  wicked  and  fool- 
ish it  is  to  govern  by  any  paltry  acts, 
striking  at  the  root  of  her  liberties. 
There  is  on  both  sides  ample  ground 
of  attachment;  and,  let  the  decision 
this  night  be  what  it  may,  it  will  not 
create  any  division  in  the  interests  of 


thetwo  countries.  Suppose  the  navies 
ofEurope,  with  their  armaments,  were 
to  sail  at  once  from  the  different  porta 
of  the  enemy,  and  proceed  directly 
for  Ireland,  what  measures  would  be 
most  advisable  to  take  upon  that  oc- 
casion for  its  defence. — Would  you 
send  an  especial  messenger  to  array 
the  corporations,  and  put  down  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  make  them 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  ?  On  the 
contrary,  would  you  not  rather  send 
to  incorporate  them  in  the  general 
defence  ?    The  argument  applies  at 
the  present  moment  most  fbrcibly, 
for  if  you  would  do  this  at  such  a 
moment,  why  do  you  not  now?  when 
you  have  time,  do  something  which 
shall  put  an  end  to  these  death-doing 
divisions,  and  prepare  for  that  great 
battle  which  sooner  or  later  must  be 
fought.— How  would  you  blush,  if 
it  were  possible  for  your  ancestors  to 
learn,  that  you  lost  the  hereditary 
freedom  of  the  land,  because  you 
were  more  alarmed  at'  the  edicts  of 
Constance,  the  decrees  of  the  Late- 
i;an,  and  the  councils  of  Trent,  thaw 
you  were  at  a  foreign  enemy !    The 
Catholics  do  not  approach  this  house 
with  servile  humility,  (if,  in  the  course 
of  wh^t  I  have  said,  I  have  uttered 
any  thing  which  may  savour  of  suck 
an  idea,  I  humbly  beg  their  pardon;) 
they  come  to  support  your  empire, 
and  also  to  share  your  privileges  as 
freemen;  now,  when  Austriahas  turn- 
ed against  you,  when  Russia  is  na 
longer  your  fi*iend,  when  Prussia  has 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  power — they 
now  wish  to  share  your  glory,  ta 
share  the  constitution,  and,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  go  to  the  grave  with 
you  with  arms  in  their  hands !    This 
is  their  prayer,  and  it  is  on  these 
grounds  that  I  move  to  refer  the  pe- 
tition to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house.    I  move  it  on  the  ground  of 
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national  justice,  and  shall  conclude 
with  two  wishes.— First :  That  you 
may  long  preserve  your  liberties; 
aext,  that  you  n^iay  never  survive  the 
loss  of  them." 

Mr  Grattan's  speech  is  thus  given 
at  the  utmost  length  which  the  li- 
mits of  this  summary  will  permit,  as 
much  in  deference  to  his  great  elo- 
quence and  splendid  talents,  as  be- 
cause it  comprises  all  that  was  advan- 
ced in  favour  of  the  subject.  It  was 
also  the  more  necessary  to  be  espe- 
cially careful  in  doing  iull  justice  to 
liis  arguments,  because  the  ratal  flaws 
which  they  contain  will  hereafter  be 
pointed  out.  There  have  been  few 
debates  in  which  ail  parties  were 
placed  in  so  humiliating  a  situation ; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ministers 
insulted  their  opponents  for  having 
waived  this  question  when  they  them- 
selves were  m  power ;  and  the  oppo* 
fiition,  on  the  other,  accused  tnem 
of  breach  of  promise  made  at  the 
union,  and  base  sacrifice  of  individual 
opinion  to  the  desire  of  place ;  each 
charging  the  other  with  motives  of 
the  meanest  temporary  and  personal 
interest.  Mr  Perceval  indeed  was 
not  obnoxious  to  these  reproaches; 
but  the  heavy  one  of  having  perilous- 
ly inflamed  the  public  mind  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes  was  brought  a- 
gainst  him,  and  the  weighty  reason- 
ings which  he  produced  lost  half  their 
influence,  because  it  was  remember- 
ed to  what  ungenerous  means  he  had 
formerly  descended.  Mr  Perceval 
met  the  question  fairly;  his  colleagues 
could  only  parry  the  attack ;— they 
admitted  the  truth  and  wisdom  of 
Mr  Grattan's  speech,  and,  conce- 
ding the  principle,  pleaded  only  for 
delay,  ITiough  there  must  be  a  dis- 
appointment in  the  present  instance, 
Mr  Canning  said,  there  was  tlie  con- 
9^h\ion  of  reflecting  that  the  ques- 


tion must  ultimately,  though  gradu- 
ally, prevail.  The  practice  of  mu- 
tual conciliation  would  do  more  to 
remove  animosities  than  any  motioa 
which  could  be  brought  forward. 
Let  anj  body,  who  knew  the  state 
of  the  pubhc  mind  in  this  coun- 
try, say,  whether  there  was  not  a 
strong  prevailing  sentiment  against 
further  concessions  to  ihe  Catholics. 
IS  this  were  founded  in  reason  it  was 
not  easily  to  be  overcome;  and  if  it 
were  even  founded  in  prejudice,  such 
prejudices  did  not  yield  to  repeated 
attacks  of  reason,  any  more  than  th* 

Erejudlces  on  the  other  side  to  penal 
iws.  It  would  be  of  little  value, 
therefore,  to  have  a  majority  for  the 
measure  in  the  hoiise,  if  there  was 
an  inflamed  majority  against  it  out 
of  the  house.  He  should  vote  con- 
scientiously against  it,  with  this  sa- 
tisfaction, thatnothingwhichhadbees 
said  could  be  a  bar  to  the  claim  of 
the  petitioners  in  future.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  also  deprecated  the  danger 
of  discussing  a  question  which,  he 
said,  amounted  to  this:— Are  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland — four  millions  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects — in  a  state  of 
freedom  or  of  slavery  ?  It  was  not 
possible  that  the  discussion  could  be 
productive  of  good — it  might  pro- 
duce ev^.  These  arguments,  on  th« 
ground  of  inexpediency,  were  unan- 
swerable ;  and  the  supporters  of  the 
petition,  knowing  as  they  did  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  the 
unalterable  andprincipled  determina- 
tion of  the  King,  should  have  been 
contented,  like  this  part  of  the  mi- 
nistry, with  recommending  hope  and 
patience  to  the  Catholics,  and  the 
quiet  expectation  of  a  more  conveni- 
;ent  season. 

Mr  Perceval  stood  upon  stronger 
grounds  The  opposition,  said  he, 
which  I  am  giving^  is  not  founded 
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upon  any  charge  of  disloyalty  or  cKb- 
i^ection  against  the  Irish  Catholics. 
My  objection  has  at  all  times  been 
this,  that  I  do,  in  my  conscience, 
believe,  that  this  measure,  if  adopt- 
ed, although  intended  ever  so  sm* 
cerely  for  the  purpose  of  tranquilli- 
zing  Ireland,  and  putting  the  Catho- 
lics there  in  a  state  of  perfect  satis- 
fection,  will  not  have  that  efiect,-^*. 
but  that  it  has  a  tendency  the  con- 
trary way ;  for,  in  my  soul,  I  do  be- 
Beve  that  nothing  can  be  more  like- 
ly to  disturb  Ireland,  to  excite  in  it, 
or,  when  excited,  to  increase,  religi- 
ous animosity,  than  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  now  recommended  to 
US.  Then,  referring  to  some  argu- 
ments which  had  been  used  by  Mr 
Ponsonby,  you  have  been  told,  said 
he,  that,  if  this  be  granted  to  the 
Catholics,  they  have  still  a  right  to 
more ;— that  they  ought  to  apply  for 
more  ;  and  that,  when  the  opportu- 
nity is  favourable,  they  will  apply. 
It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  ii  you 
mean  to  tranquillize  them  by  grant- 
ing what  they  ask,  you  must  grant 
them  the  whole  of  what  they  think 
fit  to  ask ; — ^you  must  make  up  your 
minds  to  establish  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  in  Ireland ;  for  with  any 
thing  short  of  that  they  never  will  be 
^tisfied.  But  would  even  this  tran- 
quillize Ireland  ?  What  are  we  in 
such  a  case  to  say  to  all  the  Protestant 
churchmen  and  Protestant  dissent- 
ers ? — and  for  the  people  of  England, 
if  they  send  up  no  petitions  against 
l^his  measure,  it  is  because  they 
feel  petitioning  to  be  unnecessary ,-*- 
they  rest  secure  in  confidence  that 
this  House  will  watch  over  die  con- 
stitution without  their  interference. 
We  have  already,  in  my  (pinion, 
gone  too  f{tf  in  concessions  to  the 
Catholics ;  that  iS)  we  have  gone  far.- 


ther  than  principle  requires  us  to  gf, 
and  we  are  amvedat  that,  point  at 
whicl^  it  is  our  duty  to  make  a  stand, 
for  the  question  is  upon  the  prin^ 
ciple. 

Argttmentsof  thesame  importwere 
urged  by  M  rWilberforce ;  he  express- 
ed his  wish  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  the  instruction  of  the  Catholics^ 
but  that  he  felt  it  his  diit^  to  resist 
their  claims,  for  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
dream  of  reconciling  them  to  the  sup- 

gort  €i  a  Protestant  Church  esta- 
lishment ;  and  new  concessions  would 
only  occasion  new  demfflKb.  The  po- 
pular feeling  in  this  country,  he  said, 
was  decidedly  against  the  measure* 
There  is  no  person  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  represents  the  opinions 
of  so  large  and  unitedabody  of  people 
as  Mr  Wilberforce.  This  seems  to 
have  been  felt  by  the  anger  which 
his  speech  occasioned ;  for  the  Irish 
members  who  spoke  after  him  in  fa- 
vour of  the  measure,  forgetting  all 
the  exhortations  and  examples  of 
moderation  which  they  had  received, 
gave  way  to  the  most  imprudent  vio- 
lence. Mr  Martin  of  Galway,  after 
declaring  that  he  had  never  heard 
more  inflammatory  language  uttered 
with  a  calm  voice  and  serraonic  tone, 
— a  sneer  which  Mr  Wilberforce 
would  feel  as  little  as  he  deserved,— 
exclaimed,  that  the  present  rejeption 
of  the  Catholic  claims  n^as  to  be  con-' 
sidered  as  final.  Mark  my  predic- 
tion !  said  he,  they  will  not  again  b6 
brought  before  parliament !  the  Ca- 
tholics will  no  longer  trust  you  with 
the  bait  of  a  petition, — they  will  no 
longer  expose  themselves  to  the  mor- 
tification and  insult  of  having  it  re- 
jected without  even  being  discussed. 
When  the  cry  in  Ireland  was  Unionr 
,or  Rebellion,  I  was  in  fevour  of  the 
measure  of  union;  but  I  have  since 
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learnt  that  it  is  very  possible  to  have 
a  rebellion  after  a  union.  The  Ca- 
thdics  did  certmnly  lend  their  aid 
to  support  the  Union,  which  could 
not  be  carried  without  their  acqui« 
escence,  and  they  as  certainly  did  so 
vf<m  an  understood  pledge  of  eman- 
apadon.  If  that  pledge  is  now  to 
be  abandoned,  the  compact  with 
them  is  broken,  and  they  have  a 
i^t  to  claim  the  restoration  of  their 
Mrijament.  The  consequence  will 
ne,  that  thev  will  join  with  the  Pro* 
testantSy  who  were  always  averse 
ifrom  the  Union,  and  with  others 
who  have  since  become  equally  so, 
wad  will  unite  their  endeavours  to 
|irocure  its  repeaL — -You  will  not  let 
tt  go  forth  to  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
had,  said  Colonel  Hutchinfon,  that 
jfou  dismissed  their  claims  in  silence  I 
—end  Colonel  Montague  Matthew 
declared,  that  Ireland  had  nothing  to 
expect  ftom  the  liberality  or  justice 
of  the  united  parliament.  Langui^e 
80  intemperate  sufficiently  proved  the 
wisdom  of  Ministers  in  closing  the 
debate  as  soon  as  possible,,  and  not 
permitting  it  to  be  renewed.  The 
t^ipoeition,  however,  persisted  in  it 
tin  six  in  the  morning,  when  iLke 
Bombers  against  them  were  281  to 
128. 

Yet  this  debate  was  re- 
May  on*  ferred  to  with  triumph  by 
Lord  GrenviUe,  when  like 
petitions,  two  days  afterwards,  were 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Up- 
per House.  '^Nolan^age/'saidhe» 
''  can  express  the  difference  of  my 
own  sensations  at  the  present  hour, 
from  those  with  which  only  a  few 
dajs  since  I  should  have  Drought 
this  subject  forward.  Such  are  the 
e&cts  alreacbjr  produced  by  the  re- 
cent discussion.  The  manner  ia 
which  it -was  discussed,  the  state- 
pents  which  its  agitation  produced. 


and  the  impression  which  has  be^ 
made  iqion  the  public  mind,  must 
lead  to  Uie  most  extensive  and  bene* 
ficial  consequences;<-^a  dawnof  bet^ 
ter  hope  has  risen  upon  the  advocates 
of  this  great  cause,  and  we  enter  on 
the  duty  of  the  present  day  with  the 
cheering  confidence  of  approaching 
to  complete  success.  Of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Catholics  to  apply  to 
you  the  present  session,  I  was  not 
mformed  untfl  the  resolution  waa 
adopted;  had  I  been  consulted  I 
mi^nt  probably  have  thought  it  for 
their  interest  to  discourage  it:  the 
event  has  shewn  how  greatly  I  should 
have  been  mistaken.  Yet  even  then 
I  should  have  felt  some  difficulty  in 
determining  for  others  a  question 
of  such  importance  to  their  interests^ 
and  so  much  dependmg  on  local  cir- 
cumstances. Ever  since  the  Union, 
the  best  and  wisest  men  of  that  per- 
suasion have  laboured  indefatigably 
to  fix  the  attention  of  their  fiSlow- 
subjects  steadily  on  parliament,  as 
the  legitimate  source  of  every  politi- 
cal benefit,  the  centre  of  light  and 
genial  warmth  which  cheers  and  vi- 
vifies the  empire.  The  mmntenance 
of  this  sentiment  is  of  the  lushest 
importance  to  the  public  wdfkre* 
This  it  is  that  requires  the  firequeni 
renewal  of  these  applications  to^  the 
united  legislature.  It  is  the  object 
of  our  enemies  to  drive  the  Catholic 
to  despair.  The  endeavour  of  our 
friends  must  be  to  encourage,  by 
firequent  manifestations  of  the  grow- 
ing dispositions  of  this  country,  Ym 
just  confidence  of  ultimate  and  ^- 
proaching  success.  The  rapid  revo-<^ 
lutions  of  this  awful  period  outruic 
the  slow  deliberations  of  a  tempo-: 
rizing  and  timid  policy.  Hiat  mea# 
sure,  which  was  before  expedient, » 
now  become  necessary  fior  the  com« 
mon  safety.   AH  the  oangers,  which 
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it  is  calculated  to  avert,  are  at  this 
moment  impendinc^  over  us — all  the 


mischiefs  which  its  suspension  aggra- 
vates— all  the  evUs  which  its  refusal 
may  render  irremediable — are  fast 
accumulating  upon  the  British  em- 
pire. The  Tines  of  circumvallation 
are  closing  round  us.  Every  port  in 
Europe  is  barred  to  our  commerce. 
Every  nation  armed  against  our  ex- 
'  istence.  The  fearful  hour  of  trial  is 
upon  us ;  requiring  all  we  can  com- 
mand of  strength  and  power,  of  cou- 
rage, ener^,  and  virtue.  Shall  we 
complain,  if,  in  such  a  moment,  our 
fellow-subjects  again  desire  to  de- 
fend our  common  country^ — again 
entreat  that  they  may  partake  in  our 
exertions,  as  they  must  share  our 
danger— and  renew  their  supplica- 
tion for  arms  to  be  used  in  our  cause 
and  theirs,  now  in  the  very  moment 
when  the  trumpet  is  sounding  for  the 
battle  ?  They  have  also  fresh  autho- 
rity to  adduce  in  support  of  their 
request — ^powerfiil  advocates,  whose 
voicC'  till  this  hour  has  never  yet 
been  raised  in  their  behalf.  Long 
has  that  unhappy  country  been  dis- 
tracted by  religious  animosity.  Too 
much  reason  had  we  formerly  to  fear 
that  conciliation  to  one  Class  of  our 
countrymen  might  to  others  be  mat- 
ter of  offence  and  jealousy.  Even 
in  that  state  no  other  course  was 
safe,  as  none  was  honourable,  but 
that  of  equal  and  impartial  justice. 
But  this  difficulty  is  now  removed. 
The  Protestants  of  Ireland  desire  the 
repeal  of  those  disabilities  which  still 
attach  upon  their  Catholic  brethren. 
No  longer  confining  themselves  even 
to  a  friendly  neutrality,  they  stand 
forward  in  behalf  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, and  of  their  country.  In  eight 
or  nine  counties  of  Ireland  they  have 
testified  publicly  thfeir  anxiety  for  the 
success  of  this  netition.  They  whose 


rights  these  exclusions  were  sappa<« 
sed  to  protect,  they  whose  monopoly 
they  were  intended  to  ujj^old,  they 
come  forward  now  and  entreat  you 
to  extend  to  the  whole  population  o£ 
^our  Jcingdom  the  inestimable  bene-- 
fit  of  equal  laws.  A  circumstance  of 
immortal  honour  to  themselves,.— a 
pledge,  I  trust,  of  lasting  union  to 
their  country.  Under  these  drcum* 
stances,  then,  of  fresh  inducement 
and  increased  encouragement,  with 
new  arguments  to  your  wisdom,  with 
new  claims  upon  your  justice,  the 
petitioners  repeat  their  appeal  ta  this 
great  assembly.  The  motion  which 
I  mean  to  ground  upon  tiiis  petition 
is — ^to  refer  it,  without  delay,  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House ;  not 
that  I  have  myself  any  doubt  that 
we  ought  to  comply  with  it  at  once, 
and  to  its  full  extent ;  but,  because 
it  is  above  all  things  desirable  that 
the  subject  should  be  fully  and  delin 
berately  investigated.  Wl^ever  this 
great  measure  shall  be  adopted,  let 
it  not  be  one  of  hasty  and  inconside-* 
rate  concession,  on  which  the  pres<^ ' 
sure  of  the  times  shall  stamp  the  cha-* 
racter  of  weakness ;  examine  in  de« 
tail  all  the  bearings  of  the  question  ; 
look  into  the  whole  situation  of  Ire« 
land ;  satisfy  your  own  judgments^ 
both  as.  to  what  you  ought  to  grant, 
and  at  what  period  the  concessioa 
should  be  made.  Grant  it  because 
you  think  it  just  to  be  claimed  and 
fit  to  be  conceded,  not  merely  be- 
cause you  think  it  dangerous  to  be 
withheld.  Consider  also  with  what 
measures  it  ought  to  be,  accompa- 
nied, what  course  of  policy  is  neces- 
sary to  render  its  benefits  effectual^ 
what  new  safeguards  its  adoption 
may  require.  You  have  indeed  been 
told,  that  the  supporters  of  this  cause 
exaggerate  the  effects  of  a  few  re«* 
ipaining  disqualifications ;   tba(  w^; 
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Ijpeak  of  their  removal  with  all  the 
confidence  and  ignorance  of  empi* 
nes ;  proposing  it  as  the  one  mar 
vellous  and  universal  remedy  for  all 
the  long-continued  evils  of  that  coun- 
try. The  reproach,  1  am  confident, 
18  unfounded.  Very  diiferent,  at 
least,  are  my  views  of  the  extent  of 
policy  necessary  for  the  peace  and 
union,  for  the  good  government  and 
hqipiness  of  Ireland.  You  cannot 
reasonably  expect  all  these  inesti- 
mable benefits  firom  a  single  act  of 
justice.  **  The  evil  that  men  do 
lives  after  them."  The  consequen- 
ces of  misgovemment  will  long  sur- 
vive its  auUiors ;  the  effects  of  reii- 
gbus  animosities  will  extend  their 
influence  through  many  generations. 
The  feelings  of  mutual  distrust,  the 
remembrance  of  mutual  hostUity,  all 
the  long-cherished  ofi&pring  of  a 
whole  code  and  constitution  of  into- 
lerance, these  will  yield  only  to  the 
gradual  though  certain  operation  of 
a  wiser  and  happier  poLcy.  Our  first 
resolution  should  be  to  comply  with 


for  which  it  was  provided.  Twa 
thousand  four  hunored  parishes  in 
Ireland  are  now  consolidated  int» 
little  more  than  eleven  hundred  be- 
nefices ;  of  whicJi  reduced  number 
more  than  a  tenth  part  are  abso- 
lutely witHout  churches,  and  not 
four  hundred  have  glebe-houses.-— 
Surely  your  Lordships  must  see,  ia 
such  a  state  of  things,  better  means 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  than  any  laws  of  ex- 
clusion or  intolerance.  Something 
also  was  to  have  been  done  for  thm 
Dissenters,  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous protestants  in  that  country.  Pro- 
vision was  also  intended  to  have  been  ^ 
made  for  the  decent  and  necessary 
subsistence  of  the  Cathohc  clergy. 
More  than  this  they  did  not  ask; 
and  even  this  they  were  unwilling  tm 
receive  in  any  manner  that  might 
tend  to  separate  their  cause  froQi 
that  of  their  community.  With  re- 
spect to  their  bishops,  said  Lord 
Grenville,  it  is  unquestionably  pro- 
per that  the  Crown  should  exercise 
an  effectual  negative  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  them.  I  always  felt 
the  propriety  of  providing  for  thi» 
point,  and  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
plans  intended  to  be  brought  for- 
ward at  the  time  of  the  Union.  T© 
this  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  declare 
themselves  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cede. In  the  oath  of  supremacy,  a 
new  form  was  to  have  been  submit- 
ted to  parliament,  centring  an  ex- 
phcit  pledge  of  support  to  the  esta- 
blished Constitution,  and  the  most 
express  disclaimer  of  any  interfe- 
rence with  his  Majesty's  legitimate 
and  undoubted  sovereignty.  There 
was  one  other  subject  to  have  been 
taken  into  consideration,  that  of 
tythes;— and  this  Lord  Grenville 
truly  stated  to  be  a  question  as  delii 
cate  as  it  was  im|>ortaot.  Much,  ho 
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(E»idy  he  was  confident  might  be  done 
upon  it,  both  to  the  advantage  of  the 
church  and  of  the  countxy ;  but  the 
ground-work  of  every  sucn  proceed- 
mg  must  be  laid  in  an  inviolable  re- 
spect for  the  sacred  rights  of  pro- 
perty* If  any  other  measures  for  the 
penefit  of  Ireland  were  in  Mr  Pitt's 
contemplation  he  knew  them  not: 
but  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  enjoy- 
ed his  fiill  confidence  on  the  sub- 
ject 

This  was  the  most  important  part 
of  his  Lordship's  speech :  the  most 
singular  was,  that  m  which  he  com- 
bated the  principle,  that  the  Sove- 
reign of  these  reahns  must  always  be 
it  member  of  the  religion  established 
by  law.  Where,  said  he,  is  this  prin- 
ciple found  ?  The  Revolution  pla- 
ced upon  your  throne  a  sovereign 
Who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Revolution,  and 
the  two  successive  Unions,  have  es- 
tablished under  your  present  Sove- 
ir^gn,  and  in  this  his  united  king- 
dom, two  separate  churches  of  diflte- 
rent  persuasions.  In  what  manner 
shall  ne  conform  to  both  ?— or  how 
iihall  he  fulfil  this  new  obligation, 
which  purports,  without  warrant  of 
law,  and  by  an  impracticable  condi- 
tion, to  fetter  his  conscience  ?  The 
Act  of  Settlement  provides  that  the 
Sovereign  of  these  realms  shall  not 
be  a  Catholic,  and  this  provision  botli 
the  Unions  have  confirmed ;  but  this 
is  matter  of  positive'  enactment,  not 
6f  general  principle :  it  originated  in 
an  occasional,  though  imperious  ne- 
cessity^ and  it  authorises  no  infer- 
ence beyond  the  exptess  provision 
of  the  law  itself.  ^  He  proceeded  to 
show  in  what  'manner  the  principle 
bf  exclusion  tended  to  deaden  anu>i- 
tion,  and  weaken  the  whole  empire, 
by  unjustly  depressing  a  part ;  and  he 
i;onc]iudea  thus  eloquently,  in  a  strain 


of  troth  whidi  has  been  setdom  heard 
from  the  members  of  opposition. — 
One  thing  more  before  1  conclude : 
one  reflection  I  would  wish  to  sug- 
gest, not  to  the  respectable  persons 
whose  names  immediately  follow  this 
petition,  to  them  it  is  unnecessary ; 
but  if  my  voice  could  extend  itself 
to  the  remotest  comers  of  our  sister 
island,  I  would  address  myself  to  all 
those  whose  rights  I  have  asserted, 
^d  in  whose  cause  my  heart  is 
wanned;  I  would  beseech. them  still 
to  look  for  the  gratification  of  all 
their  wishes  to  the  united  legidature 
oi  their  country.  In  that  conise 
they  will  infallibly  succeed ;  no  man 
any  longer  doubts  it.  In  any  other, 
they  win  insure  to  themselves  mise- 
ry and  remorse,  and  to  their  country 
the  heaviest  of  calamities.  Let  them 
not  consider  this  as  the  language  of 
prejudice;  or  as  dictated  by  ai^  in- 
terest, however  public,  yet  separate 
firom  their  own.  Let  i£em  look  at 
the  continental  states  of  Europe^ 
crushed  into  one  mass  of  undistin^ 
guishable  davery.  What  artifices 
were  not  used  to  disunite  the  people 
of  those  unhappy  countries  !•— -what 
hopes  were  not  excited,  what  pro- 
mises held  out  of  complete  relief 
firom  every  political  and  every  reli- 
gious grievance !  In  what  single  in- 
stance have  their  expectaticois  been 
fiilfiUed  ?  Upon  disunion,  what  has 
fcdlowed  i  conquest.  Upon  conquest, 
a  tjrranny  more  merciless  than  lan- 
guage can  describe,  or  imagination 
paint*  The  cruel^  of  the  oppress- 
ors has  been  exceeded  only  by  their 
rapacity;  the  miseries  of  France  her- 
self have  been  inferior  only  to  those 
of  her  deceived  and  subjugated  al- 
lies. There  is  not  one  amon^  the 
nations  who  have  sought  her  firiend- 
ship,  that  has  not  been  brought  un- 
der her  iron  yoke.    There  is  not  on^ 
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^idiyidiial  that  hsb  assisted  her  views, 
who  does  not  groan  at  this  very  hour 
under  a  slavery  far  more  dreadful 
than  that  of  the  most  oppressed  claiEiB 
Id  the  worst  governed  country  of 
Europe  befote  this  revolution.  Re- 
ligious persecution,  commercial  ruin, 
politicai  degradation,  these  are  the 
instrumenta  of  her  dominion,  and  the 
never-failihg  confle(|uences  of  her 
success*  AU  ranks,  all  classes,  all 
descriptions  of  men,  have  been  alike 
involved  in  comtoon  destruction ; — 
the  Church  vnth  the  State,  the  Cot- 
tage with  the  Palace.  Yet  all  thee^ 
enls,  yet  all  the  miseries  that  France 
has  felt,  or  has  inflicted,  are  as  a 
feather  in  comparison  with  those 
which  ^  is  endeavouring  now  to 
pour  down  upon  Ireland*'  There  the 
war,  if  once  established  l^  the  dis- 
union of  Irishmen,  must  be  long  pro- 
tracted ;  there  all  the  horrors  of  ci- 
vil contest  would  aggravate  those  of 
ibreign  invasion :  there  the  success 
tif  France  would  be  more  terrible  to 
the  deluded  victims  of  her  perfidy, 
even  than  to  hier  enemies*  In  Ire- 
land submission  would  not  disarm 
her  hatred ;  doihinion  would  not  sa^ 
tisfy  her  ambitioa ;  nor  could  she  se- 
cure the  advantages  of  conquest,  ex- 
cept by  the  total  desolation  of  thdl 
countiy*  Let  then  the  people  of 
Ireland  be  persuaded,  that  there  is 
Domdividual,  however  low  in  rank 
or  obscure  in  station,  whose  religion 
and  liberty,  whose  property  and  life, 
are  not  threatened  by  these  designs; 
pone  who  is  not  as  deeply  interested 
in  resisting  them,  as  the  most  power- 
fol}  or  Uie  most  opulent  member  of 
society,  X,^t  them  be  convinced, 
even  those  who  most  complain  of 
these  unjust  exclusions,  that  there  is 
one  course  only  by  which  their  civil 
rights  can  finally  be  established,  one 
only  by  which  their  present  advan- 


tages  can  be  preserved.  Let  it  be 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  min4 
of  Ireland,  that  it  is  only  by  union^ 
fay  close  and  intimate  union  witH 
Great  Britain,  that  she  can,  in  thii 
dreadful  convulsion  of  the  world,  de^ 
fend  her  soH,  protect  her  people,  or 
maintain  her  indeipendence ! 

Whatever  be  its  general  tendency, 
the  speech  of  Lord  Grenville  had  tha 
merit  of  carefully  avoidhig  all  irrita^ 
ting  topics*  Viscount  Sidmouth  re- 
plied to  it :  He  objected  to  the  time 
anid  tone  of  the  petition,  as  evincing 
a  disiposition  to  operate,  if  possible; 
upon  the  fears  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  Its  object  also,  he 
said,  was  narrow,  selfii^,  and  delu« 
sive,  inasmuch  as  it  held  out  the 
prospect  of  benefit  to  the  many, 
without  the  possibility  of  advantage 
except  to  a  very  few.  The  term 
Emancipation  was  not  indeed  to  be 
found  there,  nor  had  it  been  used 
by  Lord  Grenville,  but  it  was  still 
employed  as  an  instrument  of  decep- 
tion, and  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained, that  it  had  been  successful 
in  raising  those  hopes  and  expecta^ 
tions  which  could  alone  account  for 
the  numerous  signatures  subjoined  to 
the  petition.  The  multitude  were 
therefore  deluded  and  misled  by  be- 
ing made  use  of  for  the  attainment 
of  an  object  in  which  they  had  no 
interest,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
which  would  not  remove  any  of  the 
material  causes  of  what  was  to  be  de- 
plored in  the  state  of  Ireland.  Thel 
evils  inherent  in  her  present  condi- 
tion were  poverty  and  ignorance, 
which  could  only  be  obviated  by  in- 
dustry and  instruction.  This  was 
the  emancipation  which  Ireland  call- 
ed for,  ana  without  which  all  other 
expedients  would  be  useless.  A  sys- 
tem of  education  comprehending  the 
children  of  Protestants  and  Fapists,-*- 
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tiie  utmost  possible  encouragement 
to  the  Protestant  clergy  to  reside  on 
their  benefices,  and  a  moderate  pro- 
vision, at  the  charge  of  the  state>  for 
the  deserving  part  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy, — ^these  were  the  mea- 
sures whidi  he  should  recommend. 
Concerning  the  question  of  tythes  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  not  form- 
ed an  opinion.  It  was  by  such  means 
only  that  we  could  hope  to  approach 
the  object  of  which  all  their  Lord- 
ships miiat  be  desirous,  namely,  that 
©f  rendering  Ireland  a  Protestant 
community.  He  objected  to  the 
principle  of  getting  rid  of  all  distinc- 
tions on-account  of  religion,  and  that 
•bjection  was  strengthened  by  the 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as 
detailed  in  her  Canons,  all  of  which 
were  in  force  until  repealed  by  the 
authority  of  a  General  Council ;  and 
still  farther,  by  the  proofs  with  which 
all  history  abounded,  that  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  that  church 
were  hostile  to  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  mankind.  * 

The  observation  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
ihat  the  petition  was  addressed  to  the 
&ars  of  parliament,  was  answered  by 
Earl  Moira  in  language  angry  enough 
to  prove  the  justice  of  the  remark. 
••  He  had,"  he  said, "  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, regretted  that  the  petition  had 
been  introduced  at  this  time,  because 
there  was  a  certainty  that  it  would 
be  rejected,  and  he  dreaded  the  ex-^ 
asperation  which  would  be  likely  to 
be  produced ;  for  it  was  not  in  the 


nature  of  man  to  be  disappoiate4 
and  not  manfully  to  feel  that  disaiH 
pointment.  With  what  ^acit  could 
the  Noble  Viscount  ask  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic to  brave  eveiy  danger — ^to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  hazards  of  battle, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  securing  to 
the  Englishman  what  he  refused  to 
share  with  him?  The  Noble  Vis- 
count could  not  make  so  selfish  a 
proposal,  and  if  he  did,  it  would  be 
met  with  merited  indignation/'  If 
there  be  any  meaning  in  these  words, 
they  convey  an  expHcit  threat  that 
the  Catholics  will  not  bear  arms  ia 
defence  of  the  empire,  unless  their 
demands  are  granted.  Even  with 
reference  to  the  limited  measure, 
which  occasioned  the  ejection  of  the 
last  ministry,  he  asserted,  that,  if  the 
object  of  that  bill  had  been  literally 
translated  into  its  title,  it  might  have 
been  called  a  bill  to  prevent  a  hun- 
dred thousand  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects from  joining  the  French.  Earl 
Moira  wronged  his  countrymen^^ 
Doubtless  there  are  many  thousands 
among  them  who  would  join  an  in- 
vader, and  this  disposition  they  will 
necessarily  retain  as  long  as  they  are 
ignorant,  oppressed,  and  miserable ; 
but  if  he  tmnks  that  a  single  man  in 
Ireland  regards  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion as  the  price  of  his  loyalty,  and 
is  to  be  bought  by  it  as  by  a  bounty, 
he  has  a. worse  opinion  both  of  the 
principles  and  understanding  of  the 
Irish  nation  than  is  held  by  uie  peo- 
ple of  England.  These  were  not  all 
the  imprudencies  of  this  most  impru- 


*  This  speech  of  Lord  Sidmouth  was  grossly  misrepresented  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers. He  was  made  to  say,  "  that  it  was  the  interest  pf  t}ie  Irish  priests  to  de- 
tach the  people  from  their  allegiance;  that  without  persecution  we  shoulcl  make 
no  Protestants  in  Ireland,  and  without  persecution  the  Established  Church  would 
be  overwhelmed."  His  Lordship  noticed  this  wilful  and  most  mischievous  misre- 
presentation in  the  House,  but  took  no  farther  steps.  If  eveir  there  \yas  a  Hbel  vhiflh 
C^led  for  rigorous  justice,  this  was  one, 
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ient  ipeedi*  **Lord  Sidmouth,"  he 
said,  *'  was  apprehensive,  that  if  evea 
the  present  claims  of  the  Catholics 
were  acceded  to,  they  wduld  not  stdp 
here.  While  that  body  was  exdu* 
died  from  the  participatilon  of  any  of 
the  rights  and  priYileges  of  British 
subjects,  he  not  only  thought  that 
they  would  not  stop  there,  but  that 
they  ought  not" .i— -Earl  Moira 
thought,  that  if  the  petition  were 
granted,  no  other  right  or  privilege 
remained  for  them  to  claim,  except 
that  of  restoring  their  own  Church 
instead  of  the  Protestant  estabhsh- 
ment;  the  end  and  aim  to  which 
they  are  looking  on, — ^unless  they  are 
as  inconsistent  as  their  advocates,--, 
to  which  from^tU  their  principles  they 
must  look  on,  but  to  ,which  the 
Church  of  England  is  looking  also. 
The  Bishop  of  Norwich  spoke  in 
fevour  dTthe  petition,  with  unaffect- 
ed reluctance,  he  said,  not  because 
he  entertained  the  smallest  doubt  re- 
specting the  expediency,  policy,  or 
justice  of  the  measure,  but  because 
it  must  needs  be  exceedinglv  pain- 
ful to  maintain  an  opinion  directly 
&e  revei^e  of  which  is  supported  by 
60  many  wise  and  good  men,  belong- 
ing to  ibe  same  profession,  and  sit- 
ting upon  the  same  bench.  The 
objections  against  the  emancipation 
were  four ;  fiiat  the  religious  tenets 
«f  the  Catholics  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  per  se  to  exclude  them ;  that 
the  things  which  they  demand  are 
matters  of  favour  not  of  right ;  that, 
were  it  even  otherwise,  it  would  be 
highly  inexpedient  to  repeal  statutes 
wmch  were  passed  with  much  deli- 
beration, as  the  bulwarks  of  our  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state;  and, 
lastly,  that,  if  there  were  no  other 
objection,  the  words  of  the  corona- 
tion^oath  would  be  an  insuperable 
far.    Against  each  of  these  he  ar- 


gued at  lengthi  with  a  spirit  of  libe* 
rality,  sincerity,  and  independence* 
highly  honourable,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  opinion  which  he 
maintained.— —-The  Archbishop  of 
York  answered  him,  denying  that 
parliament  could  be  opened  to  the 
Catholics  as  long  as  they  owned  a 
foreign  jurisdiction,  and  maintained 
that  there  was  no  salvation  beyond 
the  pale  of  their  own  church..  The 
Bishop  of  Bangor  quoted  Catho« 
lie  books  to  prove  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  many  of  their  tenets ;  and 
he  referred  to  a  publication  latety 
ushered  into  the  world  by  rfie  Irisk 
Catholics,  with  great  solemnity,  call- 
ed Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  where  the 
English  Church  was  charged  with 
falsifying  the  Scriptures ;  and  a  que- 
ry was  suWoined,  putting  it  to  the 
wisdom  of  Englishmen,  whetherthere 
was  any  advantage  in  hiring  the  cler- 
gy of  that  church  at  tlie  expence  of 
nearly  a  million  sterling,  to  lead  them 
in  the  broad  way  of  perdition.  Eaud 
Stanhope  replied  to  this  in  a  speech, 
of  which  the  manner  was  so  indecor- 
ous, and  the  matter  so  mischievous, 
as  to  deserve  the  severest  reprehen-. 
sion ;  the  speech  itself  was  equally 
unworthy  of  its  occasion  and  his  o^n 
talents,  and  far  too  foolish  to  be  re- 
peated. 

An  able  speech  was  made  by  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  who  indeed  has  alwayg 
spoken  with  great  ability  upon  thid 
subject.  He,  like  Mr  Perceval,  de- 
clared, that  his  objection  to  the  pray- 
er of  the  petition  did  not  rest  upon 
times  and  circumstances,  but  on  prin- 
ciples, and  his  conviction  that  a  rro- 
testant  government  alone  was  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  British  empire.  Our  al- 
legiance to  the  House  of  Brunswick 
was  paid»  not  because  it  ^as  the 
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House  of  Brunswick  tdone,  but  be* 
cause  it  was  k  Protestant  House.  If 
it  was  necessary  that  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  a  Protestant, 
was  it  not  necessary  that  his  advisers 
should  be  so  too?  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  (the  keeper  of  the  King's 
conscience),  the  Judges,  and  the 
great  Officers  of  the  State,  should 
be  Protestants  ?  For  let  the  House 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  principle  of 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  went  to  the 
attainment  of  all  power  equally  with 
the  Protestants ;  a  principle  which 
no  monarch  could  venture  to  apply 
poractically  without  endangering  the 
Clonsti^ution.  The  large  proportion 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  which 
the  Catholics  formed,  was  stated  as 
a  reason  for  acceding  to  their  re- 
quest: but  this  question  must  be 
viewed  in  one  of  two  points.  If  the 
empire  were  considered  as  a  whole, 
(and  it  was  that  the  two  islands 
might  be  considered  as  one  empire 
that  the  Union  had  been  projected), 
then,  in  any  legislative  regulation, 
parliament  ought  to  be  influenced, 
not  by  what  was  the  majority  in  a . 
part  of  the  empire,  but  by  what  was 
the  maiority  in  the  whole  empire; 
upon  that  footing  die  claim  of  tl^p 


Catholics  was  indefensible;  If,  oil 
the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  a 
part  were  to  determine  the  measures 
of  the  legislature,  then  the  conse-* 
quence  would  be,  tiiat,  if  the  present 
question  were  carried,  the  Catholics 
must  ^o  farther,  for  die  same  argu- 
ments would  entitle  them  to  substi- 
tute a  Catholic  for  a  Protestant  esta- 
blishment in  their  country.  ,  Experi- 
ence plainly  evinced  that  this  would 
be  the  case.  Was  it  not  within  eve- 
ry man's  recollection,  that,  in  1793 
and  1794j  the  Irish  Catholics  were 
called  upon  to  state  the  whole  of 
their  claims?  They  did  state  the 
whole  of  their  demands,  the  Irish 
parliament  granted  them,  and  what 
followed  ? — ^why  that  they  urged  fresh 
demands  !  His  Lordship  went  on 
to  prove,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  could  not  be  benefitted  by 
the  proposed  concession,  and  quoted 
the  autnority  of  Arthur  O'Connor, 
Emmett,  and  M^Neven  ;  men,  how- 
ever, who,  though  implicated  in  one 
unhappy  cause,  must  never  be  con- 
foundea  in  impartial  history.  The 
question  was  rejected  by  a  majority* 
of  87  ;-«the  numbers  being  74  to 
161. 
Great  stress  had  been  laid  in  both 


*  On  questions  of  such  importance  as  this,  it  is  proper  that  lists  of  the  minorifj 
.«hould  be  preaerved.    They  are  accordingly  here  inserted. 


House 

OF  Lords. 

Dukes  of 

Earls 

Earls 

Lottls 

Norfolk, 

Essex, 

Spencer, 

Say  and  Sete, 

Somerset, 

Shaftesbury, 

Glandbre, 

St  John, 

Bedford, 

Albemarle, 

Fottescue, 

GreydeRuthyn, 

Argyle« 

Jersey, 

Conyngham, 

Spencer,  Worm- 

Marquisses  of 

Oxford  &  Mor- 

Donouglunore, 

leighton,  (mar- 

Buckingham, 
Stafford, 

timer, 

Rosslyn* 

quis  of  Bland- 
ford), 

Cowper, 
Stanhope, 

Viscounts 

Headfort. 

Hereford, 

Clifton  (earl  of 

Earls 

Lauderdale, 

Duncan. 

Damley), 

Derby, 
Suffolk, 

WentworthFitz- 

Bishop  of 
Nctfwicb. 

King, 

Ponsonlr^(eariol 
Besborough),. 
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Houses  won  the  concession  which 
die  CatfH)ncs  were  willing  to  make, 
respecting  the  appcnntment  of  their 
Bi^^ ^The  Duke  of  Norfolk 


eisen  explained  the  arrangement  up- 
on which  they  had  agreed ;  "  they 
weredisposed,"  hesaid,'*  to  lay  before 
his  Majesty  a  list  of  three  persons^  of 


iords 
HoUand, 
Havke» 
Hiiiig)erford(earl 

ofMoira), 
Soinera, 
Braybrooke, 
GrenviUe, 
Upper  Ossory 

Mof> 
{kIeBdip(viscoant 

C^n), 
Dundas, 
Cawdor^ 

Abercromby,Hoii.J 

Ahfaorpe,  viscount 

Aostnither,  sir  S. 

BagisnalyW. 
I       Barham,  J.  F. 
;       Bligh.T. 
i       Bradshaw,  A.  C. 
I       Brand,  T. 
I        Browne,  A. 
I        Brown,  D. 
I       Burton,?.  N. 
I       Butler,  C.  H. 

BuUer,  J. 

Byi^G. 

Calcraft,  J. 

Campbell,  lord  J. 

Cavendish4ordG.H 
I       Cavendish,  W. 

Cavendish,  G.  H. 

Cocks,  B.C. 

Combe,  H.  C. 

Creef^,  T. 

Daly,  D.  B. 

Daly,  J. 

DopdaSyC.L. 

Dondas,  R,  L. 

Ebrington,  viscount 

Eliot,  W. 

Fitzgerald,  W. 

Fitzgerald,  lord  H, 

l^t^atrick,R. 

F^cstone,  vise. 


Lords 

Carrington, 
Butler   (eui   of 
Ormond), 
Hutchinson, 
Erskine, 
Crewe, 

Ponsonby  of  1- 
mokiily. 

Proxies, 
Dukes  of 
Grafton, 
St  Albans^ 


Dukec^ 

Devonshire. 
Marquis  of 

Bute.  , 
Earla 

Clanricarde, 

Thanet, 

Carlisle, 

TankerviUe^ 

Guildford, 

Hardwicke, 

Charlemont, 

Orford, 

St  Vincent, 


Earl 
Grey. 

Viscount 

Anson. 
Lords 

Stawell^ 

Lucan, 

Foley, 

Soutbamptoni 

Bulkeley, 

Fife, 

Yaiborougfa, 

Glastonbvny, 

Breadalbane* 


House  of  Commons. 


Freemantle,  W.  H. 
French  A. 
Gower,  earl 
Grattan,  H. 
Greenhill,  R. 
Greenhough,  G.B. 
Grenfell,  P. 
Grenville,  T. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hibbert,  G. 
Hippesley,  sir  J,  C. 
Homer,  r. 
Howard,  colonel 
Howard,  W. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hume,  W.  H. 
Hurst,  R. 
Hutchinson,  C.  H. 
Laing,  M. 
Lambe,  W. 
Lambton,  R.  J. 
Latouche,  J. 
Latouche,  D. 
Latouche,  R. 
Laurence,  F. 
Leach,  J. 
Lloyd,  sir  E.  P. 
Lyttleton,  W.  H. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Maddocks,  W.  A. 
Mahon,  S. 
Mahon,  viscount 
Mart99,H. 


Martin,  R. 

Mathew,  M. 

Maule,W.R. 

Meade,  colond 

Mills,  W. 

Milner,  ar  W. 

Milton,  viscount 

Montgomery,  colo- 
nel 

Moore,  P. 

Morpeth,  viscount 

Mosely,  sir  O. 

Mostyn,  sir  T. 

Neville,  R. 

Newport,  sir  J. 

North,  D. 

Nt^ent,  sir  G. 

O'Brien,  sir  E. 

Odell,  W. 

Ord,  W. 

Ossulston,  lord 

Pamell,  H. 

Pelham,  C.  A. 

Pelham,G. 

Petty,  k)rd  H. 

Philipps,  R.  M. 

Piggott,  sir  A. 

Ponsonby,  right  ho- 
nourable G. 

Ponsonby,  hon.  F. 

Power,  R, 

Prittie,  F. 

Pym,  F. 


in,  W.  H. 
^omilly,  sir  S. 
Russell,  lord  W. 
St  Aubyn,  sir  J.j 
^usbuiT,  sir  R. 
Savage,  F. 
Scudamore,  R.  P« 
Sharp,  R. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Shipley,  colone( 
Smith,  G. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  W. 
Somerville,  sir  M. 
Stanley,  lord 
Stanley,  colond 
Talbot,  colonel 
Tiemey,  G. 
Walpole,  general 
Ward,  J.  W. 
Warrender,  sir  G. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Wharton,  J. 
Wilder,  colonel 
Windham,  W. 
Winnington,  sir  T<. 

E. 
Wynn,  sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  C.  W.  W. 

Telters. 
Temple,  earl 
Fitzgerald,  M. 
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whom  he  was  to  reject  two ;  but,  if 
he  thought  proper  to  reject  the  whole 
three,  then  another  list  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  his  consideration,  and  so 
on,  until  he  should  signify  his  appro- 
bation of  tm  individual  by  allowing 
his  name  to  remain/'  Yet,  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  their  parlia- 
mentary friends,  the  Bishops  of  that 
persuasion  h^ld  a  meeting  some  lit- 
tle time  afterwards  at  Dublin,  and 
passed  a  resolution,  declaring  it  as 
their  *'  decided  opinion,  tliat  it  is  in- 
expedient to  introduce  any  altera- 
tion in  the  canonical  mode  hitherto 
observed  in  the  nomination  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops;  which 
mode  long  experience  has  proved  to 
be  unexceptionable,  wise,  and  salu- 
tary." 

Such  a  declaration  ought  to  pre- 
clude all  farther  debates  in  parlia- 
ment upon  a  subject  which  can  be 
made  dimgerous  by  nothing  except 
by  such  discussions.  There  is,  how- 
ever, so  much  inconsistency  and  self- 
contradiction  in  the  arguments  of  its 
advocates,  as  seems  to  imply  an  ob- 
stinacy of  error  too  inveterate  to  be 
eradicated.  Who  is  there,  who,  up- 
on reading  .  Mr  Grattan's  speech,' 
would  not  suppose  that  all  the  evils 
of  Ireland  were  the  consequences  of 
these  penal  acts,  if  he  did  not  know 
from  the  incontestable  evidence  of - 
history,  that  Ireland  was  in  the  same 
savage  state  before  any  one  of  those 
acts  existed  ?  He  exclaims  against 
the  injustice,  and  cruelty,  and  dan- 
ger of  excluding  four  millions  of  our 
^llow-subjects  from — what?  from 
seats  in  parliament,  and  about  forty 
of  the  highest  offices  in  state !  He 
tells  us,  that  the  battles  in  Egypt 
would  never  have  been  fought,  nor 
the  victory  of  Maida  won,  if  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  had  not  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  theu:  Protestant  bre- 


thren ;  and  yet  these  very  Catliolicft 
are  represented  in  this  very  speecK 
as  men  of  whofee  services  we  are  de- 
prived, and  upon  whom  we  cannot 
count  in  the  hour  of  invasion,  be- 
cause they  are  excluded  from  seats 
in  parliament  and  the  forty  offices ! 
They  swear,  he  tells  us,  to  support 
the  Protestant  Church  : — ^it  is  a  pity 
that  the  opinions  of  the  Doctors  at 
Louvain  and  Valladolid  were  not 
taken  upon  such  an  oath  as  this! 
The  East  India  Company  may  send 
their  annual  offerings  to  a  Hindoo 
idol,  and  yet  continue  good  Church 
of  England  men  in  England;  but 
that  a  Catholic  should  swear  to  sup- 
port heresy,  remaining  and  meaniD|r 
to  remain  a  Catholic, — ^this  would  be 
to  e.«itablish  a  new  species  of  ,  hy- 
postasis, and  is  not  to  be  credited, 
without  admitting  an  intellectual 
transubstantiation,  as  wonderful,  as 
absurd,  and  as  impossible,  as  the 
grand  mystery  of  Catholicism  itself! 
The  petitioners  were  indiscreet  ia 
using  the  expression,  that  they  wish- 
ed to  be  **  altogether  committed  with 
their  country.'*  For  were  the  in- 
temperate part  of  their  supporters  t9 
be  believed,  it  would  seem  as  if  tliis 
phrase  were  to  be  interpreted  in  its 
literal  meaning,v  that  their  interest 
was  distinct  at  present,  and  that  they 
had  as  yet  their  part  to  chuse.  Such 
implications,  however,  are  totally  un- 
founded. The  chief  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  were  not  Catholics,  nor  was 
religion  in  any  degree  the  cause  of 
the  rebellion,  though,  when  the  re- 
bellion broke  out,  it  heightened  its 
horrors.  It  was  notorious,  that  the 
most  efficient  strength  of  the  United 
Irishmen  lay  among  the  Protestant 
dissenters  in  the  North  ;  and  Belfast 
was  the  place  which  gave  the-  most 
manifest  symptoms  of  disaffection  at 
the  commencement  of  that  crisis. 
12 
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Mir  Martin  of  Gdway  referred  to  the  It  is  said^  says  Mr  Gr&ttan,  that 

insurrection  after  the  Union,  as  if  danger  is  to  be  ^prehended  'from 

the  refusal  of  this  emancipation  had  the  tenantry,  and  to  this  he  replies, 

occasioned  it     Peace  be  to  the  spi-  that  they  are  in  a  situation  of  pover* 

rit  of  Robert  Emmett !  this  folly  is  ty  from  which  it  is  utterly  impossible 

not  to  be  accounted  among  his  er-  they  can  emerge,  and,  therefore,  they 

rors.  Had  he  brooded  over  no  other  cannot  be  formidable  to  the  landed 

wrongs  and  grievances  than  exclu-  proprietors.''     But  this  is  precisely 

sion  from  seats  in  parliament  and  what  makes  them  formidable ;  it  is 

the  forty  offices,  the  hearts  which  are  because  they  cannot  possibly  emerge 

now  aching  for  his  loss,  might  at  from  their  abject  poverty  that  tliey 

this  day  have  been  rejoicing  in  him^  are  formidable  ;  it  is  because  they  are 

—and  that  genius  and  those  virtues  stript  and  fleeced,  and  shorn  to  the 

which,  by  a  sentence  not  the  less  to  skin  by  proctors  and  tythe-tarmers, 

be  dqplored  for  its  necessity,  were  and  cut  to  the  quick  by  the  whole 

cut  off  in  the  beauty  of  their  spring  race  of  harpies  who  intervene  between 

blossom,  would  now  have  been  pro-  the  land-holders*  and  the  lord ;  it  is 

ducing  fruit  for  his  country  and  for  because  they  are  in  this  state  of  hope» 

the  world !  less  poverty  and  grinding  oppression, 

*  The  following  statement,  from  a  writer  who  signs  himself  Vindex,  (who  has 
been  before  quot^  to  show  the  abuses  practised  in  collecting  tythes,)  is  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  *'  I  take  the  population  of  Ireland  at  five  millions;  and,  as  in  this 
inquiry  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  sects  or  factions,  I  consider  that  population  as 
composed  of  two  descriptions  of  persons,  the  oppressors,  and  those  that  are  oppress- 
ed.  In  the  former  are  included  ml  the  land  proprietors,  both  absentees  and  resi- 
dents, and  all  the  various  denominations  and  dasse^  of  popular  scourges,  the  middle* 
men;  in  the  latter  the  whole  mass  of  the  labouring  poor;  and  I  have  reason  to  as» 
smne  die  number  of  the  former  at  one  million,  and  uiat  of  the  latter  at  four.  Now, 
howevier  accident,  or  good  fortune,  or  unusual  means  from  rare  success,  may  enable 
some,  out  of  this  vast  number,  occasionally  to  vary  their  regular  course  of  diet,  the 
great  staple  of  their  support  consists  of  potatoes.  The  avera^  consumption  of  po- 
tatoes In  a  family  of  six  persons,  amounts  to  twenty  stones  in  six  days,  or  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty  stones  in  ^e  year.  The  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  land,  in 
culture  for  potatoes,  is  eighty-two  barrels  of  twenty  stones  each.  From  these  aver- 
ages of  produce  and  consumption,  we  shall  find  the  consumption  of  the  whole  four 
millions  of  people,  to  be  forty  millions  and  six  hundred  thousand  barrels,  and  the 
quantity  of  land  necessary  to.  raise  that  pfoduce^to  be  about  five  hundred  thousand 
acres.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  objected,  that  some  portion  of  this  description  of  per- 
sons consume  other  kinds  of  food,  and,  consequently,  less  of  that  Mhich  is  assumed 
as  the  great  staple  of  their  support.  But,  though  that  fact  be  admitted^  it  can  have 
no  material  e^ct  upon  the  result  just  stated,  nor  upon  that  which  is  to  follow.  The 
average  rent  paid  for  potatoe  land,  by  the  labouring  poor,  is  much  under-stated  at 
fix  guineas  per  acre  per  annum,  and  the  average  rent  of  their  cabins  far  exceeds  two 
guineas  per  annum,  whilst  the  average  charge  for  tythes  is  at  least  fifteen  shillings 
per  aonew  The  result  of  these  averages,  wluch  1  cWlenge  any  man  in  Ireland  to 
question,,  is  that  four  millions  of  the  Irish  nation  raise  a  subsisttoce,  such  as  it  is, 
and  God  knows  how  miserable  their  fare  is,  for  themselves  fi*om  five^hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  for  which,  and  tvthes,  and  the  wretched  hovels,  they  in  general 
have  to  dwell  in,  they  pay,  by  their  labour  aloae,  to  their  oppressors  of  all  denomi- 
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Joined  to  tibe  peculiar  drcuinstanc^ 
of  irritationarising  from  the  history  of 
Ireland,  that  that  country  is  always  in 
danger  of  such  insurrections  as  those 
ofme  Jacquerie,  in  France,  <rfWat 
Tyler  in  England,  and  the  peasants 
in  Germany ; — ^insurrections,  not  for 
imaginary  rights,  and  privileges  which 
can  onlyattiK^to  afewopulentindivi- 
dual8-*-not  for  seats  in  parliament,  and 
the40offices,--4)ut  for  emancipation 
in  a  more  genuine  and  alarming  sense 
,  of  the  word,  for  revenge  and  for  ra- 
pine. Never  was  there  a  land  in  a 
state  so  disgraceM  to  its  nders,  and 
its  wealthy  inhabitants.  Neyer  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  nor  in  any  pe- 
riod of  history,  have  four  milHons  of 
men  existed  in  circumstances  so  fear-* 
fill  and  so  humiliating  to  human  na- 
ture.*r-Ha/ving  for  seven*  centuries 
been  subject  to  England,  being  now 
united  to  it,  and  Ipng  almost  within 
sight  of  it- -of  a  coimtry  where  the 
arts  and  comforts  of  civUization  are 
carried  to  a  higher  pitch  than  they 
£ver  attained  elsewhere,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  people  are  at  this 
moment,  in  their  booily  condition, 
worse  than  slaves,  and,  in  their  mo- 
ral condition,  worse  than  savages. 
Pestilence,  perpetual  w^ur&re,  bloody 
superstition,  and  the  difiSculty  of  pro- 


curing food,  keep  down  the  number 
of  men  in  other  countries  wherever 
they  thus  approach  to  the  state  of  wild 
beasts.  Government,  and  their  geo- 
gr^hic^  situation,  preserve  the  Irish 
nrom  three  of  these  evils,  and  against 
the  fourth  they  are  secured  by  the  use 
of  aroot,of  all  others  the  most  produc* 
tive,  and  the  most  easily  cultivated ; 
and,  in  this  state  of  degradation,  they 
are  enabled  to  increase  and  multiply^ 
so  as  to  be  truly  styled  the  great  and 
growing  majority.  Meantime  their 
whole  education  is  confined  to  the 
mere  forms  and  vulgarest  fab}es  of 
their  false  feith,  the  very  dregs  and 
faeces  of  the  most  corrupt  Catholic- 
ism. They  have  no  other  intercourse 
with  those  who  should,  by  their  pre- 
sence, and  influence,  and  labours  of 
love^  be  gradually  improvip^  and 
humanizing  them,  than  what  is  just 
sufficient  to  excite  in  them  all  ran- 
coi^ous  and  mutinous  feelings;  and 
the  knowledge  which  they  possess 
serves  only  to  supply  the  means,  and 
increasethe  power,  of  mischief.  Ther 
are  gifted  with  a  quickness  of  feel- 
ing, and  with  all  the  elements  of  ge- 
nius, perhaps  in  a  degree  above  all 
other  people;  and  yet  these  venr 
endowments,  which,  jf  well  culti- 
vated, might  produce  such  infinite 


nations,  the  enormous  sum  of  five  million  two  hundred  and  nine^  thousand  pounds, 
Irish  currency,  annually ! ! !  Let  the  land  proprietors  and  middlemen,  who,  in  pro? 
secuting  their  selfish  objects,  represent  themselves  as  the  people  of  Ireland,  reflect 
ujpon  tms  statement,  and  invalidate  any  item  of  it  if  thev  can; — ^let  them  state,  if 
they  dare,  or  show,  if  they  are  able,  that  the  cler^,  who  are  by  law  entitled  to 
one-tenth  qf  the  produce  of  the  land,  in  demanding  httle  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
rent  exacted  for  th^t  land,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  oppressors  of  the  peofde ; — 
Jet  them  ask  themselves  this  tremendous  question,  whether  a  population  so  oppressr 
ed  can  be  wedded  to  their  privations,  or  dread  a  change;  and  it,  after  this  process, 
they  shall  persevere  in  bringing  a  case^  before  parliament,  let  them  take  car^  to  pre- 
sent themselves  in  a  character  free  of  suspidon,  and  with  such  a  representation  of 
the  real  grievances  of  their  country,  as  may^lead  to  a  radical  and  complete  investi? 
cation  of  its  actual  situation,  and  terminate  m  such  measures  as  the  wisdom  of  par- 
pament  may  recommend  for  the  comfort,  tranquillity,  and  happiness  of  the  l^tiplq 
nation/*  .        . 
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Uessings,  serve  only^  in  their  present 
mkerable  condition,  to  render  them 
Bore  sensible  of  wrong,  more  tena^ 
ctous  of  resentment,  and  more  eager 
for  revenge. 

For  these  people  Catholic  eman- 
dpation  can  do  nothing ;— a  Catho- 
lic establishment  might  do  much;  but, 
though  it  "Would  remove  much  mise- 
IV,  it  would  perpetuate  so  much  evil, 
y\at  it  is  no  more  to  be  tiioyght 
of  than  Harrington's  extraordinary 
proposal  of  selling  Ireland  to  the  Jews. 
This,  however,  is  the  ultimi^  object 
of  those  petitioners  who  have  any 
object  at  all,  and  this  would  readily 
be  conceded  by  the  m^ority  of  then: 
advocates ;  a  number,  nappily  so  in- 
considerable, that  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  be  alarmed  at  their  disposition. 
No  opinion  has  been  more  loudly  and 
iosolently  maintained  by  men  who 
disguise  their  irreligion,  under  the 
Bame  of  liberality,  &an  that  nations 
are  to  be  suffered  to  enjoy  their  su- 
perstitions however  monstrous ;  that 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  shake 
their  faim  and  stipplant  it  by  a  bet- 


our  duty  to  prevent  thos^  conser 


auences.  Wherever  the  Roman  Ca- 
iiolic  superstition  predominates,  it 
offers  only  these  alternatives : — Un- 
belief with  scarce  a  decent  covering 
of  hypocrisy,  and  all  the  abomina* 
tions  of  vice,  as  exhibited  in  Italy 
and  France,  among  the  higher  ranl^s ; 
or  base,  abject^  ^grading,  destruc- 
tive bigotry  in  all,  as  in  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Uie  Austrian  States.  These 
are  the  effects  which  always  have 
been,  and  always  must  be,  produ- 
ced by  a  Catholic  establishment. 
Whatever  good,  therefore,  might  im- 
mediately be  obtained  by  the  complete 
restoration  of  Popery,  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  subse^ 
quent  evil. 

This  complete  restoration  and  re- 
establishment  is  what  the  Catholics 
look  on  to,  and  without  it  they  ne- 
ver will  be  satisfied  by  any  concilia- 
tions, as  long  as  the  slightest  hope 
of  obtaining  it  remains.  They  tell 
us  in  their  petition,  what  we  mav  well 
be  ashained  to  hear,  that  theur  re- 
ligion has  been  deemed,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree^  to  merit  public  en** 
couragement.  The  folly  which  has 
been  committed  in  granting  to  them, 
as  Catholics,  any  diinp  more  than 
toleration,  justifies  them  m  this  strange 
assertion,  and  would  encourage  them 
to  demand  farther  concessions,  till 
nothing  farther  should  be  left  to  con-' 
cede.  Happily  we  have  stopt  in 
time;  for,  notwithstanding  the  tri- 
iiniphant  language  of  the  Emancipa- 
tors in  parliament,  that  preliminary 
measure  neVer  can  be  carried  with- 
out raising  an  opposition  which  no 
prudent  ministry  will  venture  to 
provoke.  We  are  too  s\pt  to  judge 
of  the  stream  by  the  straws  which 
float  upon  the  surface,  forgetful  that 
the  main  body  of  the  waters  flows  in 
an  imder  currents  A  few  newspa- 
pers and  journalists  might  be  bought| 
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a  few  pulpits  might  be  manned  for 
the  occasion— pamphleteers  might  be 
set  on,  and  literary  partizans  would 
volunteer  their  services;  but  if  there 
were  serious  cause  to  apprehend  that 
the  Kmg  could  be  persuaded  to  yield 
his  reluctant  consent  to  this  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act,  or  that  his  successor  in- 
clined to  such  a  measure,  the  church 
would  rouse  up  its  sleq)ing  strength, 
it  would  be  joined  on  that  occasion 
by  the  orthodfox  dissenters,  and  £n^* 
limd  and  Scotland  would  unite  m 
one  cry  of  petition,  too  loud  and  ge- 
neral to  be  resisted.  On  this  ques- 
tion Mr  Wilberforce  represents  a 
body  of  people  twenty-fold  more  nu- 
merous than  the  freeholders  of  the 
grc^  county  which  has  elected  him. 
The  question,  in  fact,  resolves  it- 
self to  this,-- are  the  Catholics  right 
in  those  great  and  essential  points 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  wherein 
they  difi^r  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land—or are  they  wrong  ?  If  right, 
it  behoves  us  to  put  an  ^nd  to  what, 
in  that  case,  must  be  considered  our 
mortal  heresy,  and  to  atone  for  it  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes ;— if  wrong,  we 
are  boimd  by  our  oWn  principles  to 
tolerate  them,  indeed,  to  the  mil  ex- 
tent of  toleration,  but  in  no  way  to 
afibrd  the  slightest  encouragement  or . 
assistance  to  a  system  so  erroneous 
and  so  perniciouSy-'-a  system  which, 
wherever  it  has  not  proved  deadly 
to  intellect,  has  beep  deleterious  to 
morals,  and  has,  in  most  cases,  e- 
qually  degraded  both*  No  conside- 
rations of  temporary  interest  can 
ever  justify  via  in  compromising  the 
cause  of  truth.  Wherever  the  pomts 
of  rel%iousdifferen(?e  could  comeintp 


action,  the  exclusive  tests  must  b^ 
perpetuated — in  all  other  cases  they 
ou^t  to  be  removed.  VeiyfewsuOT 
cases  remain  at  present.  One,  how- 
ever, was  brought  before 
parliament,  a  few  days  af-  Mat^  SO. 
ter  the  great  debate  by  Sir 
John  Newport,  Who  proposed  a  re- 
solution, declaring  Catholics  eligible 
to  the  high  offices  of  the  bank  of  Ire-» 
land.  It  was  again  brou^t 
forward  by  I^rd  Henry  efan^  2- 
Petty,  and  again  negatived, 
Mr  Foster  and  Mr  Perceval  urging 
the  singular  objection,  that  the  Ca** 
tholics  themselves  had  not  asked  for 
it.  Lord  Hawkesbury  op- 
posed it  in  the  upper  house,  J^t  16« 
upon  the  ground,  that  his 
determination  was  to  make  his  staond 
at  the  act  of  union,  to  maintain  the 
laws  s&  they  stood  at  Uiat  period ;  to 
abide  by  the  concessions  that  had 
been  made  up  to  that  period,  btit 
not  to  accede  to  any  other  that  had 
since  been  called  for.  This  was  a  man- 
lier answer,  but  it  had  beefi  wi^er  to 
hive  granted  what  was  asked—better 
still  to  have  granted  it  unasked.  It 
is  unjust  to  the  Catholics  to  exclude 
them  from  situations  of  profit; — it 
would  be  unjust  to  ourselves  to  ad- 
mit them  to  situations  of  political 
power.  This  is  the  distinction.  Our 
constitution  consists  of  church  and 
State;  is  it  not,  therefore,  a  self- 
evident  absurdity  to  give  those  per- 
sons power  in  the  state,  who  are  nos- 
tile  to  the  church  ?— Happily  the  Ca- 
tholics have  relieved  their  parlia^^' 
men^ary  friends  from  all  further*  obli- 
gation, by  disavowing  theterms  whiti^ 
were  proposed  for  thetn. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Jkbates  upon  the  Conduct  of  Marquis  WeUeskutofmards  the  Nabobs  qfOude: 
and  Arcot.  Grant  to  the  Family  of  Lord  Lake.  Affairs  of  the  East  In* 
dia  Company.  BUI  to  restrict  tie  Distilleries  to  the  Use  of  Sugar ^Jbr 
the  Relief  of  the  West  >  India  Merchants.  Reports  of  the  Comnuttee  ap* 
pointed  to  consider  of  that  Subject.^ 


The  conduct  of  Marquis  Wellesley 
in  India,  which  had  been  arraigned 
4unQg  the  two  preceding  administra- 
tions, was  &mly  discussed  in  the 
present  sessions.    The  accusations 
^nst   him   had    originally    been 
brought  forward  by  Mr  Paufl,  a  man 
whose  singular  career  will  be  here- 
after recorded  in  history,   little  to 
his  own  honour,  but  still  less  to  that 
of  others.  The  personal  dislike  which 
was  felt  towards  him,  and  his  want  of 
rank,  influence,  and  connections,  oc- 
casioned his  talents  to  be  estimated 
lo^rer  than  they  deserved;  and  as 
the  situation  in  which  the  Marquis 
stood  induced  both  parties  to  favour 
him,  one  by  directly  justifying  his 
meaisures,  the  other  by  impeding  his 
accuser,  nothing  farther  had  been 
done  than  to  publish  a  mass  of  papers, 
w  voluminous  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  any  member  of  parliament 
could  have  time  to  peruse  them.  Mr 
Paull  being  no  longer  in  the  house, 
part  of  the  business  devolved  upon 
lord  Folkestone,  he  being  the  per- 
son who  had  given  him  the  most 

effectual  and  sincere  sup- 
IVi.  9»  port.     In  the  very  outset  of 

the  discussion  he  found  him* 


self  in  the  singular  predicament  of 
having  those  only  to  approve  of  his 
'  plan  of  proceeding,  who  were  against 
him  on  the  merits  of  the  question ; 
while  they  who  were  with  hmi  on  the 
merits  objected  to  the  plan.     The 
case  which  he  stated  was 
this :— In  1798,  the  East  March  9, 
India  Company  deposed 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  who  was  an 
usurper,  and  placed  the  lawful  heir 
upon  the  musnud.  A  treaty  was  then 
concluded  between  them,  stipulating 
that  the  defence  of  the  province,  a- 
gainst  all  enemies,  internal  or  exter- 
nal, should  rest  with  the  company, 
for  which  the  Nabob  should  pay,  bj 
monthly  instalments,  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  seventy-six  lacks  of  rupees, 
( 9X2,000/. )    That,  for  this  purpose, 
^e  Company  should  constancy  main- 
tain in  Oude  a  force  of  from  ten  to 
thirteen  thousand  men,  and,  if  more 
were  at  any  time  reqmred,  the  Na* 
^ob  should  defray  the  expence  of 
the  difference.  That  if,  at  any  time, 
the  monthly  instalments  were  in  ar- 
rears, the  Company  should  require 
security  for  its  future  regular  pay- 
ment   All  poKtic^  power,  and  eveiv 
aU  Qonunumcation  with  oth«r  states^ 
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was  taken  from  the  Nabob,  but  full 
authority  over  the  internal  affiurs  of 
the  country,  over  his  household  af- 
fairs, hereditary  dominions,  troops, 
and  subjects,  was  left  to  him  by  me 
express  words  of  the  tr^ty;  and  it 
was  stipulated,  that  a  reform  in  tbe 
civil  and  military  arrangements  of  the 
country  should  be  set  about,  con- 
cerning which  he  was  to  advise  with 
^e  Bengal  government*  Four  months 
after  this  treaty  was  signed,  [  Lord 
Wellesley  arrived  in  Inma,  and  im- 
mediately formed  a  plan  in  direct 
opposition  to  it,  for  the  total  reduc- 
tion of  the  Nabob's  troops.    It  was, 
however,  above  a  twelvemonth  be- 
fore he  had  any  leisure  to  cany  it 
into  effect;  and,  during  that  tune, 
the  Nabob  faitfaifolly  performed  his 
part  of  the  contract,  paying  the  sub- 
sidy punctually,   and  reducing  his 
troops,  which  it  was  his  wish  and  his 
interest  to  ioj  because  his  predeces- 
sors had  won  them  by  unbounded 
largesses.    This  he  efPected  by  for- 
bidding any  vacancies  to  be  filled, 
except  in  those  battalions  on  which 
he  could  depend.    No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  Lord  Wellesley  destroyed 
the  power  of  Tippoo,  than  he  began 
to  execute  his  projects  upon  Oude. 
He  ordered  additional  troops  to  inarch 
into  the  country,  to  guard,  against 
die  threatened  invasion  of  Zemaur 
Shah.    This  was  a  mere  pretext, — 
tliey  were  continued  there  after  the 
dea^  of  the  Shah  and  the  dismem- 
berment of  his  dominions!  Lord  Wel- 
lesley's  plea  was,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  defend  the  country,  as  he  was 
bound  to  do,  without  maintaining  at 
all  times  in  it  a  force  sufficient  to  re- 
sist remote  and  contingent  danger ; 
but  his  real  object  was  to  overburthen 
the  treasury  of  the  Nabob,  so  as  to 
make  him  disband  his  own  troops, 
and  to  extort  from  him  a  cession  of 


territory,  while,  at  the  same  tim«v 
the  Company's  finances  might  be 
convenfently  relieved.  Statesmen  and 
Governors  acquire  a  cheap  reputa- 
tion by  succeeding  in  their  measures^ 
when  their  power  is  such  as  to  ren- 
d^  success  certain,  and  they  have 
no  scruples  concerning  the  means 
which  thev  employ.  The  Nabob  was 
compelled  to  msband  his  own  troops^ 
i^-those  of  the  Bengal  govemmeHl. 
were  in  possession  of  his  country,  and 
he  was  con^letely  at  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  mercy.  No  rettenchments  which 
he  coukl  make  were  sufficient ;  the 
country  was  exhausted,  and  he  him- 
self, haeassed  by  renewed  and  in-^ 
creasing  applications,  expressed  ap- 
prehensions that  the  subsidy  could 
not  be  regularly  paid,  ()rotesting,  at 
the  same  time,  mat  he  would  use  Ms 
best  endeilvours  to  fiilfill  the  agree- 
ment, and  offering  to  lay  open  the 
state  of  his  afikirs  to  the  English  Re-^ 
sideht  Colonel  Scott,  and  to  consult 
with  him  how  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds.    Overlooking  this  offer,  Lortl 
Wellesley  insisted  upon  a  cession  of 
territoiy,  the  annual  revenueof  whidi 
should  equal  the  full  amount  of  the 
subsidy.    Tliis  was  not  all ;  over  and 
over  again  he  required  the  trtosfer  to 
the  Company  of  the  exdusive  ma- 
nagement of  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  the  coimtry.  In  this* 
however,  he  was  d2saj)pointed.    A 
very  protracted  negoctation  ensued^ 
in  which,  on  the  one  side,  all  the 
arts  of  cWcanery  were  displayed,  ac- 
companied with  threats  the  most  un- 
disguised, and  language  of  reiH*oach 
and  reviling,  the  most  contentious 
and  unmerited ;  while,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  nothing  was  manifested  but 
patient  forbearing  and  earnest  sup- 
plications. A  demand  of  SS  lacks  of 
rupees  was  required  to  be  paid  m- 
stant^eously.     This  sum  had  in« 
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creased  from  i7  in  ekht  mohthsy^ 
and  it  nught  be  doubtea  whether  any 
part  of  it  was  due,  for  it  appeared 
from  the  accomits  oefore 
March  15.  the  house,  that,  in  for- 
mer years  the  expenditure 
efOude  was  less  than  the  payments; 
in  three  prededing  years  the  expen- 
ces  had  been  60^  90,  and  80  hicks, 
while  the  payments  were  67^  98,  and 
£^.  Thus  pressed^  the  Nabob  of- 
£red  a  cession  of  territory  to  the 
amount  of  one  crore  20  lacks,  for 
the  payment  of  the  additional  troops* 
The  resident  at  Lucknow  wished  to 
oondude  a  treatjr  upon  these  termsy 
but  even  this  was  not  thought  suffi- 
cient by  Lord  Wellesley.  The  Na- 
bob now  wished,  in  despair,  to  re- 
sign bis  donunioQS  to  his  son ;  and 
addressed,  in  the  most  respectful 
manner,'  a  petition  of  right  iipon  this 
Bulnect  to  the  Governor- General,* 
and  this  also  was  rejected  in  a  most 
harsh  and  cruel  manner.  Even  yet 
his  Lordship  might  not  perhaps  have 
^en  able  to  succeed  in  his  pro- 
^ct,  had  he  not  ^pointed  his  bro- 
ther, Mr  Henry  Wellesley^  to  be 
Ressdent;  which  appointpient  was 
iO^al,  being  made  without  the  ad- 
vice or  consent  of  the  council.  There 
was  something  mysterious  in  the  cor- 
respondence carried  on  between  the 
tiro  |>rothers;  the  letters  were  marked 
prvoatey  and  there  were  inclosures 
whidi  were  neve;r  seen.  At  length 
the  ui^ppy  Nabob  was  compeUed 
to  yield  a  portion  of  territory,  of  the 
aUegedannual  income  of  one  crore  and 
85  lacks  of  rupees^  (1,620,000/v)  in 
perpetual  sovereignty,  and  to  deprive 
niioBelf  of  all  efficient  government 
orer  the  remainder.  Was  there  any 
wonder  in  seeing  the  Nabob  in  tears, 


as  the  dedai^tion  a£  the 
East  India  Directors  ex-  March  15* 
pressed  ?f  Was  thei^e  any . 
surprise  in  finding  that  he  had  laid 
down  the  turban  of  a  Mahomedan 
prince,  and  retired  from  the  palaise 
of  his  &thers  to  the  hovel  of  a  pea* 
sant,  weighed  down,  as  he  was,  by 
oppression  and  injustice  i  The  de- 
tail of  these  charges  was  not  made 
Imown  to  the  council  of  Calcutta  till 
sixty  days  after  they  took  place — ^the 
treaty  was  not  coaamonicatedto  them 
till  si3^  months  afterwards  ;j:  and  it 
was  sent  home  to  the  Di- 
rectors, withoujt  any  ex-  March  9^ 
planation  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  obtamed^  or  of  the 
circmnstances  which  fHreeeded  it. 
They,  consequently,  at  that  time 
approved  a  treaty  so  advantageous  to 
themselves;  but  when  they  knew 
how  it  had  been  obtained,  they  stood 
forward  manfully  and  honourably  to 
express  theur  reprobation  and  abhor-^ 
rence  x)f  it.  They  printed  a  dispatch, 
in  which,  while  they  acknowledged 
their  high  consideration  for  the  ta- 
lents of  Marquis  Wellesley,  they  con- 
denmed  the  general  tenor 
of  his  administration,  as  Feb.  22. 
contrary  to  the  existing 
laws,^  ail  open  defiance  of  the  au- 
thori^  of  the  Directors,  and  an  at-^ 
tempt,  on  his  part,  to  convert  the 
government  of  India  into  a  simple 
de^otism. 

This  dispatch  had  been  skned  by 
twenty-three  Directors  out  ofiwenty- 
four,  a  majority  almost  unparalleled. 
Sir  John  Anstruther,  however,  replied 
summarily  to  the  decided  condemna- 
tion whichitconveys,by  saying,  that  it 
ought  to  have  no  more  weight  with 
the  house  than  the  opinion  of  foui? 


fM^G.Johnstom      f  Mr  S.  LUriwgtgn,       IM^Gnmt       JMrGreevey^ 
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and  twenty  pnnters.  Lord  FdUce- 
ston  concluded  his  charges  by  mo- 
ving twelve  resolutions;  the  result 
of  which  was  thus  summed  up  in  the 
concluding  one : — That  MarquisWd- 
lesley,  actuated  by  unjustifiable  am- 
bition and  love  of  power,  had  £>rm- 
ed  schemes  of  aggrandizement  and 
acquisition  of  territory,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  estabiished  policy 
of  the  East  India  Company  ;-^that 
he  pursued  this  object  by  means 
ofl^nsive»  and  with  a  spirit  urritating 
to  the  Nabob,  with  •a  total  xlisre- 
gard  of  the  recorded  opinions  of 
^m  house,  and  the  provisions  of  two 
several  acts  of  pariiament;  and  that 
he  finally  succeeded  in  wresting  firom 
tiiis  unmrtunate  prince,  agaifist  his 
will,  a  large  person  of  his  territory, 
and  in  depriving  him  of  all  effective 

fovemment  oVer  the  remaindar ;  in 
irect  violation  of  every  principle 
of  good  faith,  equity,  and  justice, 
and  in  open  breacn  of  the  sacred  ob« 
Mgation  of  a  solemn  treaty ;  and  that 
he  has  thereby  affixed  a  lasting  stig- 
ma and  reproach  on  the  British  name 
and  character,  and  contributed  to 
destroy  ail  confidence  in  tlie  mode- 
ration, justice,  and  good  &ith  <^  the 
British  government  in  India. 
-  The  partizans  of  Marquis .  Welles^ 
ley,  in  reply  to  these  accusati<ms, 
entered  into  a  wide  retrospect  of  our 
affairs  in  Hindostan,  and  dwelt  v^^on 
t&e  brilliant  successes  of  the  Marquis; 
topics,  both  irrelevant  to  the  speci- 
fic case  in  question*  They  assorted, 
that  the  general  instructions  of  the 
Directors,  to  exchange  subsidy  for 
territory,  authorized  die  line  of  po- 
licy whidi  he  had  pursued ;  that  the 
cession  which  he  had  obtained  was 
essential  to  the  security  of  Bengali, 
and  to  the  tranquillity  of  Oude;  and 
that  all  such  cessions  were,  in  the 


highest  degree,  beneficial  to  t£e  m^ 
hdlntants  of  the  ceded  districts.    A* 
gainst  this  last  assertion  sonie  w^igh* 
ty  exceptions  were  alledged.    The 
monopoly  of  salt,  it  waa  st;at^d,  Md 
been   extended  from    Bengal  into 
Oude,  but  was  found  so  destruptive 
and  ruinous,  that  it  was  obliged  al- 
most immediately  to  be  abai)dpped« 
The  use  qf  spirituous  liquors,  sostrict^ 
ly  forbidden  by  the  Mahomed^n  law^ 
had  also  beenintroducedandlegali^ed 
there^ — was  this  fiwr  the  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants  ?    But  the  most  istri* 
king  and  melancholy  statement  was 
macte  upon  '  the  '  authority  of  Mr 
Strachey, JudgeatMadnappte.  From 
him  it  appeared,  tlu^,  up  to  the  veor 
1806,  the  detestable  police  pf  these 
provinces,  (as  Marauis  Wellesley*s 
advocates  tmly  stylea  it,)  remained 
m  the  same  state,  not  one  ^tep  ha^ 
ving  been,  taken  to  improve  it  by  the 
&itish  government.  In  his  provmce, 
he  stated,  continue  disturbance^  a* 
rose  in  conse^pience  of  the  subs^tu- 
tion  of  our  military  br  the  forces 
of  the  counlTy,  in  collecting  Uie  re- 
venue ; — ^diese  beoune  S9  alarnwgy 
that  he  fiiund  it  necessary  tf  dismiss 
the  military,  and  restore  tb^  police 
to  the  Zanmdar,  by  which 
the  people  weresausfied.*  MarAlS* 
A  similar  account  was  gi- 
ven by  Mr  Riley,  Judge  at  Etawa ; 
--^A  general  and  perpetual  diss&c- 
ti<m,  be  said,   existed  during  the 
whole  time  he  resided  in  the  provinciey 
•>— th^^  was  nothing  but  mi^iurrec- 
tion— *the  Zemindars  and  ni4>les  were 
in  a  constant  state  <^  revdlt;  and 
when  a  French  officer  entered  the 
province  with  a.handfid  of  troops, 
th^  acttt^y  joined  him*    It  is  ian^ 
possible,  said  Sir  Thomas  Tm^n, 
to  believe  that  the  hearts  of  the  peo-  ' 
pie  can  be  with  you;  iom  by  ypur 


f  jSir  T.  Turton. 
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power  from  their  natural  sovereign, 
to  whomi  m  ea9tern  countries,  ^t** 
tachment  is  part  of  their  nature; 
subjected  to  the  exactions,  insults, 
and  ptinishments  of  men  whose  jus- 
tice they  have  heard  of,  but  never 
experi^ced ;  whose  religion  they  ab- 
hor, and  whose  laws  are  dissonant 
from  their  habits  and  customs ;  dra- 
gooned, as  it  were,  into  submission, 
by  a  scattered,  and  consequently  a 
licentious  military — what  spark  of  af* 
fectioa  can  be  excited  iii  their  breasts 
towards  you  ?  ^ What  feeling  can  ani- 
mate them,  but  stifled,  yet  unsub- 
dued revenge?— a  deep-rooted  re- 
sentment, which,  under  your  present 
system,  no  time  will  allay,  and  which 
wants  only  a  fit  opportunity  to  over- 
whelm you  in  its  effects* 

The  advocates  of  Marquis  Welles- 
ley  were  more  successful  in  showing 
that  both  Marquis  CcNmwallis  and 
Lord  Teigi^mouth  had  interfered  with 
the  government  of  Oude,  and  con- 
sidered it  as  dependent  upon  the 
Companv ;  this,  however,  did  not 
lessen  the  force  of  the  accusation* 
No  sudi  interference  as  the  present 
hadever  entered  into  theplans  of  those 
Governors.  The  resolutions  were  ne- 
gatived by  a  majority  of  182  to  31 ; 
and  Sir  John  Anstruther  then  moved 
that  Marqui^  WeUesley,  in  carrying 
into  ex^ution  the  late  arrangements 
in  Oude,  was  actuated  by  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  puMic  service,  and  by 
the  desire  of  providing  more  e^ctu- 
allyforthe  pros^rity,  the  defence, 
and  the  safety  of  the  British  territo> 
ries  in  India*  This  motion  was  car- 
ried; no  person  remarked  that  it  was 
so  worded  as  to  be  nugatory,  for  it 
referred  wholly  to  the  motives  of  the 
Marquis's  conduct.  No  attempt  in- 
deed Imd  been  made  to  deny  that  he 
^  vidated  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  and  extorted  the 


cession  by  threats  and  violence ;  it 
was  only  contended  that  what  he  had 
done  was  consistent  with  the  system 
and  convenient  for  the  interest  of  the 
Company.  The  facts  were  admitted) 
justified,  and  ^proved. 

However  complicated  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  our  East  Indian  affairs 
may  be,  the  charges  which  were 
brought  against  Marquis  Welleslev 
were  sufficiently  simple  and  intntelh- 
ble.  That  respecting  Oude  had  bees 
thus  disposed  of.  The  Car- 
natic  question,  of  which  Matf  17* 
Sir  Thomas  Turton  was  the  s 

mover,  was  equally  plain.    In  July, 

,1801,  he  stated.  Colonel  Macheil 
advanced  to  the  p^Jace  of  Chapauk 
with  troops,  under  pretence  of  pre* 
venting  commotion  at  the  death  of 
Omdut  ul  Omrah.  At  their  entrance, 
the  old  monarch,  who  was  then  1a^ 
bouring  under  the  disease  ivhich,  in 
eight  days  afterwards,  destroyed  him, 
sprung  n'om  his  bed,  find  entreated 
Major  Grant  not  to  expose  him  to 
the  contempt  of  his  subjects,  by  pe- 
netrating into  the  interior  of  his  pa- 
lace ;  and  Major  Grant  applied  for 
instructions  to  Colonel  Macneil,  who, 
from  motives  of  humanity,  did  not 
enter.  The  troops,  however,  sur- 
rounded his  palace  till  he  died,  to 
all  appearance  in  perfect  amity  with 
the  Company.  On  the  day  of  his 
death,  the  Prince,  his  heir,  was  call- 
ed fcom  his  apartment  to  answer  to 
certain  interrogations  on  a  charge  of 
treachery  against  his  father.  He  waft 
told  that  his  father  and  grand-father 
had  carried  on  a  treacherous  corre- 
spondence with  Hyder  Ali  and  Tip- 
poo;  and  that,  in  consequence,  he 
must  be  set  aside  from  the  succession, 
unless  he  would  give  up  the  civil  and 
mihtary  administration  of  his  posses- 

.  fiiQns»and  accept  of  an  indefinite  sum  to 
keep  up  his  dignity,  and  a  bodyguard 
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famished  by  the  company^ 
one  of  the  (Conferences  which  were 
held  upon  this  demftnd,  troopers  with 
drawn  swords  paraded  before  the 
tent  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
him.  The  Irince,  still  appealing  to 
the  faith  and  protection  m  the  Com- 
panyy  refused  his  consent  to  such  a 
proposal,  and  was  told  that  his  situa- 
tion»  for  the  future,  would  be  that  of 
a  private  person,  considered  hostile 
to  the  British  interests.  The  right- 
lul  heir  being  thus  set  aside,  the  two 
next  in  succession  were  past  over, 
and  Azum  ul  Dowlah  chosen ;  who, 
^  usual  in  that  country,  had  been 
kept  in  confinement,  and  when  ta- 
ken out  on  this  occasion  was  greatly 
terrified,  supposing  th^  were  about 
to  put  him  to  dea£.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  making  him  admit  that 
the  whole  right  was  in  the  Ccmipany, 
his  ancestors  having  forfeited  it  by 
their  treacherous  correspondence  with 
the  sultans  of  Mjrsore.*  This  puppet 
was  acciordingly  installed,  on  which 
occasion  only  a  single  n<Me  attend- 
ed. A  treaty  was  executed,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  hereditary  right 
of  Azum  ul  Dowlah,  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  had  been  acknow- 
le^ed  by  the  Company.  When  this 
was  communicated  to  Lord  WeUes- 
ley,  he  objected  to  the  expression  of 
right,  and  directed  Lord  Clive  to  get 
the  words  altered  if  he  conveniently 
could,  and  to  have  it  stated,  that 
Azum  u(  Dowlah  has  been  establish- 
ed inthe  possessions  of  his  ancestors, 
by  the  Uberality  and  moderation  of 
the  Company's  government ;  which 
liberality  extended  to  the  provision 
of  a  guard  of  their  own  for  mm,  and 
a  promise  of  a  sum  to  support  his 
•dignity.  What  was  remarxable  in 
th»  treaty  was,  that,  in  one  part  of 
it,  it  gave  these  possessions^  and  ia 


another  tock  them  away.  But  th^ 
most  nefiurious  part  of  this  transac- 
tioii  was  the  sulxleqiueBt  conduct  Um 
wards  the  rightfol  prince,  who,  firom 
thetime  of  hsdeposition,  was  confined 
with  his  mother'in  the  palace  of  Cha- 
pauk,  that  being  his  private  property, 
m  which  palace  A^um  ul  Dowlah 
himsdf  resided.  The  unhappy  Prince 
presented  several  inefiectual  petitioBa 
to  be  removed.  Finding  these  were 
in  vain,  he  addressed  a  fetter  to  two 
£jiglishmen,  to  whom  it  appears  that 
hislither  had  formerly  recommended 
him,  reqtiestkigthem  to  lay  his  wrongs 
before  the  very  best  of  Kii^  and 
then  to  appeal  to  his  Rcnral  S^hness 
thePHnce  of  Wales,  "whoj**  he  said, 
*^had  alwaysevinced  a  very  partietalar 
and  firienmy  regard  for  tne  interests 
of  his  famOy, — ^to  the  Pre^dent  of  the 
Board  of  Controul,  and  the  Court  of 
Dkectors;  and  here  he  expressed 
himself  aware  that  they  would  have 
to  combat  with  a  legion  of  bad  pas* 
sions,  and  a  host  of  hostile  interests; 
lastly,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
have  endeavoured,  says  he,  in  this 
moumftil  statement,  imder  the  oEior- 
tifyine  events  which  have  haf^ened, 
ana  the  variety  of  sensations  whicA 
have  possessed  me,  to  acquaint  vou 
<^  the  unhappy  situation  m-wMcii  .1 
find  myself  exposed,  and  I  am  afhiid 
that  i  have  ul  sncceeded.  I  need 
not  endeavour  to  impress  you  with 
the  horrors  of  the  situation  to  which 
I  feel  myself  reduced;  you  have  but 
to  picture  to  yourselves  the  height  of 
human  grandeur,  and  the  sacl  and 
miserable  reverse  of  it ;  the  h%hest 
and  lowest  condition  of  whidihiHna- 
nity  is  c^^aUe.  But  evm  the  mean- 
est subject  of  the  very  worst  govern- 
ment possesses  a  blening  which  my 
fortune  and  fiUle  forbi£  He  owns 
tiie  gmtifying  seQ3fiii<m  q£  knowing. 
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liiinsetf  tofe  fUnidst  the  society  of  his 
Mows,  while  I»  alas !  have  no  friend- 
ly or  kindly  sociality,  none  of  those 
TdatioBS  and  ties  which  are  made  to 
fiecore  the  comforts  and  happiness  of 
life;  an  miit,  as  it  were,  in  the  sum  « 
ofthe  people  of  the  Camatic!  lamde- 
literea  iiito  the  hands  of  mi  enemy, 
irho  has  but  dne  act  to  execute  to 
finish  his  career/'*    The  fear  which 
he  thus  patheticalljr  Expressed,  was 
prophetic,  for  the  Prince  soon  died  of 
a  dysentery.    Sir  Thomas  said,  he 
womd  not  absolutely  affirm  that  he 
carae  unfairly  by  ms  death,  but  he 
woold  say  tiiat  it  was  his  belief  he 
did.    He  would  not  charge  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  this  transaction 
with  murder,  such  as  is  sometimes 
provied  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  he  would 
not  say  that  Lord  Clive  could  have 
had  an  intention  to  haye  the  Prince 
assassinated;  but  he  maintained,  that 
tiiejr  ^o,  with  their  eyes  qpen,  pla- 
ced him  in  such  a  penlous  situation, 
were,  in^bro  conscientue^  heavily  and 
deeply  implicated.    So  pahpable  in- 
deed was  the  probability  of^  such  an 
anassination,  that  Mr  Addington,  as 
soon  as  he  learnt  to  whose  custody  the 
Prince  wasdelivered  oyer,  imm^duate- 

Jsentoutorderstoremoyehim.  Upon 
is  statement.  Sir  Thomas  moyed  se- 
veral resolutions  of  severe  censure, 
aod  proposed  that  the  house  should 
resolve  itsdf  into  a  committee,  to 
enquire  what,  reparation  could  be 
made  to  the  fiuxuly  of  the  injured 
Prince. 

Upon  this,  as  upon  the  Oude  ques- 
tion, the  i&cts  were  admitted  and 
justified  by  the  partizans  of  Marqui$ 
Wdlesley,  and  ^proved  by  a  large 
majority.  There  was  one  weak  part 
b  the  statement  of  the  accusers. 


They  insisted,  that  the  correspon- 
dence which  had  been  found  alt  Se* 
ringapatam,  did  not  infer  any  treadi- 
erous  decngns^  but  was  merely  eom- 
plimentary  and  metaphoHcal.    It  is 
not  indeed  legal  proofof  such  des^ns; 
but  its  intrinsic  evidence,  the  key  to 
the  cypher  which  was  found  with  it, 
and  the  examination  of  persons  in  the 
confidence  of  the  parties,  satisia<;Ur- 
nly  prove,  what  indeed  was  suffici- 
ently probable,  an  earnest  wish  m 
the  Walter  for  the  success  of  Tippoo 
and  the  Mahomedan  faith — thatis^ 
in  other  words,  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  English  from  India.    This,  how- 
ever, is  no  justification  of  the  unne- 
cessary cruelty  which  was  practised, 
towards  Omdut  ul  Omrah'sr  soh«    A 
vote  of  «3prob8don,  similar  to  that 
upon  the  Oude  question,  was  movedby 
Mr  Wallace.    Upon  this  a  short  but ' 
impressive  apeech  was  made  by  Mr 
Howorth.  The  house,  saidhe,is.called 
upon  to  determine  on  Lord  Wei*- 
l^ey's  motives ; — ^there  is  no  human 
tribunal  competent  to  decideon  them; 
it  is  by  hk  actions  that  his  merits 
must  h«  tried.  K  you  try  him  by  the 
resolutions  of  this  house,  or  by  the 
laws  of  his  country,  show  me  the  re- 
solution or  the  law  which  he  has  not 
violated?     If  you  try  him  by  the 
opinion  of  the  Directors,  there  is 
scarcely  an  act  of  his  government 
which  they  have  not  condenmed:  if 
you  try  hun  by  the  effects  of  his  go- 
vernment, look  at  the  results!   at 
home,  irretrievable  rujn ;  in  India,  a 
territorial  revenue  of  fifteen  millions, 
falling  short  of  its  expences  upwards 
of  ti/^o  millions  aimually,  loaded  with 
a  debt  of  thirty-two  millions,  increas- 
ing daily;  the  native  powers  disaffect- 
ed ;  alarmed  wiUi  jealous  apprehen?- 


!  AfiuTs  rf  thCvCarhfttif,  ordered  to  be  printed  June  25,  180^,  and  reprinted 
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■ions'of  our  ambitious  encroachments ; 
disgusted  with  our  humiliating  con- 
troul;  disgusted  with  the  disgraceful 
subordination  in  which  they  have  been 
placed ;  disgusted  with  the  baseness 
of  our  ingratitude  in  this  last  instance, 
the  mass  of  Mahomedan's  in  the  Car* 
natic  are  seeking  only  for  a  period 
to  their  sufferings,  in  the  subversion 
of  the  British  government ;  and  even 
your  Sepoy  establishment,  the  last 
native  resource  you  had  to  trust  to» 
ready  to  take  up  arms  against  you ; 
every  financial  resource  exhausted ; 
not  a  rupee  in  your  treasuries :  this, 
sir,  is  die  state  mto  which  Lord  Wei* 
lesley's  mal-administration  brought 
India :  this  is  the  state  in  which  he 
left  it,  and  this  is  the  state  in  which 
Lord  Cornwallis  found  it :  for  what 
reason  was  such  a  man  as  Lord  Com- 
walliSf  at  his  advanced  period  of  li&, 
not  merely  called  upon,  but  solicit- 
ed, entreated,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
services  he  could  render  to  his  coun- 
try, to  again  undertake  the  govern- 
ment of  India  ?    Was  such  a  man 
wanted  to  pursue  the  system,  and 
tread  in  the  steps,  of  Lord  Welles^ 
ley  ?     No,  he  was  sent  out  for  very 
difierent  piuposes.   He  was  employ- 
ed from  the  first  moment  of  his  arri-^ 
val  at  Calcutta,  to  the  latest  period 
of  his  existence,  in  reversing  every 
measure,  in  cutting  down  every  po- 
litical act  of  his  predecessor,  in  en- 
deavouring to  repair,  or  at  least  to 
put  a  stop  to,  the  universal  mischiefs 
produced  by  the  measures  of  Lord 
Wellesley.    This  house  voted  a  mo- 
nument to  Lord  Cornwallis.    If  you 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  Lord 


Wellesley,  be  consistent,  at  least, 
and  begin  where,  on  this  principle, 
you  ought  to  begin,  by  ordering 
I^ord  Cornwallis's  monument  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  then  op  its  ruins 
you  may  erect  a  statue  to  Lord  Wel- 
lesley.   But,  at  last,  we  are  told,  that 
the  noble  Lord's  motives  were  al- 
ways good,  that  his  eeal  to  serve  the 
Company  was  always  ardent :  I  have 
already  said,  there  is  no  human  tri- 
bunal can  take  cognisance  of  his 
conscience,  or  penetrate  into  hjb  mo- 
tives, abstractedly  from  Us  conduct. 
In  my  mind,  the  noble  Iiord  has  done 
all  with  his  eyes  open,  caring,  as  it 
seems,  but  little  for  the  consequen- 
ces ;  secure  of  protection  here ;  and 
so  he  has  found  it ;  but  before  this 
House  proceeds  to  pass  a  vote  which, 
as  an  hon.  director  (Mr  Grant)  has 
told  you,  will  be  attended  with  incal- 
culable mischief  in  India,  I  trust  it 
will  reflect,  and  I  call  upon  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers,  before  they  lend 
their  aid  to  a  measure  so  pregnant 
with  disgrace  to  the  British  name  and 
character,  to  reflect  on  those  duties 
which  they  owe  to  their  sovereign, 
to  their  country,  and,  in  truth,  to 
their  own  characters.^ — The  vote  of 
approbation  was  carried  with  only 
mneteen  dissentient  voices  against 
d6«    Little  interest  is  excited  in  dus 
country  by  the  discussion  of  East 
India  affidrs,  and  little  lattention  gi- 
ven to  a  subject  so  remote  and  intri- 
cate.   The  splendid  miHtary  succes- 
ses of  Marquis  Wellesley 's  administra^ 
tion  were  carefully  confounded  with, 
the  whole  system  of  his  policy,  by 
his  partizans  and  pamphleteers  ;^  and 


*  Lord  Folkeston,  in  introducing  his  motion  upon  the  Oude  charge,  said,  that 
two  pamphlets  written  to  bias  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  Marauis  Wellesley,  were 
distributed  gratis,  not  only  to  the  members  of  that  house,  but  through  all  the  prin- 
cipal taverns  and  coffee-houses  in  London.  Even  some  of  the  resolutiona  which  be 
himself  had  first  offered  to  the  houses  had  been  published  in  the  ^^apen  with  altera* 
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the  unibformed  mass  of  the  public 
were  easily  misled.  They  knew  and 
admired  the  vigour  and  decision 
with  which  he  destroyed  Tippoo, 
and  effectually  frustrated  the  well*' 
concerted  plans  of  France  r  they 
easily  excused  his  ambition^  and 
they  <xre6.  little  for  the  profusion 
which  had  so  greatly  embarrassed 
the  Company  and  exasperated  the 
Directors.  This  too.  was  knoWn^ 
that  there  is  a  wide  diflference  be- 
tween political  morality  here  and  in 
Hjndoitan.  In  that  miserable  coun- 
try ali  governments  are  founded  up** 
on  usurpation,  which  in  almost  eve- 
ry instance' is  of  such  recent  date, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
past  into  a  prescriptive  claim.  Ques- 
tions of  right  and  lawful  succession 
are  ini^licable  to  a  state  of  society 
where  there  is  no  right  but  force,  no 
law  but  that  of  the^strongest  This 
was  perfectly  understood ;  whOe,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  those  persons 
who  had  examined  into  the  history 
of  Manfuis  Wellesley's  usurpations, 
were  acquainted  with  the  breach 
of  national  £EUth,  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  which  rendered.them  as  im- 
politic as  they  were  abominable*— * 
"  If  ever,V  said  Mr  Fox>  **  :diere  was 
one  case  in  which  the1>r6ach  of  trea- 
ty ought  to  occasion  more  indigna*' 


tion  than  in  another,  it  was  in  India, 
where  there  was  no  power  but  that 
of  the  sword;  but  where/'  as  Mr 
Francis  had  well  observed,  "  that 
sword  was  the  British  sword."  .  "  In 
India  the  British  ought  to  be  bound 
by  their  compacts  the  more  closely, 
the  more  it  was  in  their  power  to 
break  them." 

Another  subject  relating  to  our 
victories  in  the  East  was  brought  be^ 
fore  parliament  upon  the  death  of 
Lord  Lake ;  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  iiiformed,  that 
it  was  his  Majesty's  inten-  Feb,  24* 
tion  to  settle  an  annui- 
ty of  2000  /.  upon  his  successor  and 
me  two  next  heirs-male.  When 
the  King's  message  was 
taken  into;  consideration,  FeL  2S« 
Lord  Castlereagh  stated, 
that  the  circumstances  in  which 
Lord  Lake  had  lefl  his  family  were 
such  as  to  strengthen  his  claim  to 
parliamentary  re^^ard.  When  he  re« 
turned  from  India,  he  received  such 
marks  of  the  favour  of  the  Crown, 
and  other  distinguished  branches  of 
the  Royal  Family,  that  he  felt  him- 
self in  some  measure  able  to  support 
his  dignity  without  public  aid,  and 
felt  of  course  unwUling  to  come  for- 
ward with  an  application  for  such  a 
reward  as  was  now  demanded  fbr 


tions  and  comments ;  and  this  publication  he  could  with  certainty  trace  to  the  friends 
of  the  noble  Marquis,  because  they  were  i)recisely  in  the  form  in  which  he  had  transmit^ 
ted  these  resolutions  to  them,  but  in  which  he  had  subsequently  made  soi^^e  verbal  al-^ 
terations.  He  did  not  complain  of  this, — ^he  lefl  the  house  and  the  country  to  judge 
of  the  fairness  and  decency  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  of  the  strength  of  the  cause 
which  required  such  assistance.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  editor  of  the  Asiatic 
Annual  Roister,  in  that  oart  of  his  parliamentanr  pro6eedings,  where  Mr  Paull's 
charges  against  Marquis  Wellesley  ought  to  have  been  inserted,  omits  them  altoge* 
ther,  saying,  '*  as  these  charges  have  never  been  substantiated  by  evidence,  nor  even 
attempted  to  be  supported  by  argument,  they  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  intro-- 
duced  into  our  report  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament  or  India  afiairs ;  became  this 
work  U  a  register  of  authenticated  facts,  in  which  all  unfounded  accusations  are  of 
course  inadmissible^*  Had  Mr  Laurence  Dimdas  Campbell  forgotten  that,  whether 
these  accusations  were  true  or  &ise,  it  was  an  authenticated  fact  in  the  histdry  of 
^arqiiis  Wellesley,  that  such  accusations  were  brought  against  him  ?    ' 
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hhtu  This  fbrbearancei  however, 
ought  not  jto  operate  to  his  iiijury ; 
and  it  was  proposed,  therefore,  that 
the  pension,  as  was  just  and  custo- 
mary, should  commence'  from  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Delhi,  from 
which  he  derived  his  title.  This  ex- 
tension would  afford  means  of  ma- 
Iking  some  arrangement  for  the  fe- 
imde  part  of  his  family,-^o  whom 
1^  had  not  been  able  to  bequeath  a 
thousand  pounds  each.  And  as  he 
imd  died  before  the  implication  could 
be  made,  his  life  was  not  counted 
for  one  of  the  three,  for  which  it  was 
usual  to  grant  provisions  of  this  kind. 
He  proposed  also  thai;  a  monument 
ihould  be  erected  to  his  memory. ' 

Upon  this  motion,  Mr  Whitbread 
observed,  that  I^ord  Lake  had  been 
in  possession  of  very  lucrative  em- 
ployments,— so  lucrative,  indeed,  as 
to  render  it  quite  indecorous  for  him 
to  cotne  forward  with  such  a  claim 
during  his  lifetime.  To  prevent,  as 
it  were,  the  peerage  from  being  sul- 
lied, he  would  consent  to  the  pen- 
sion ;  but  to  its  retrospective  opera- 
tion,  and  to  the  mpnument,  he  must 
decidedly  object*  This  called  forth 
many  paneg3rrics  on  the  deceased, 
upon  the  ground  that  he  had  return- 
ed from  fming  one  of  the  highest  of- 
fices in  Jndm,  comparatively  poor. 
His  expences,  it  was  ur^ed,  had 
been  fully  eaual  to  his  appointments ; 
^Emd  Mr  Micnael  Apgelp  Taylor  ob- 
served, that  if  officers  were  taught 
not  to  Ipok  up  to  their  country  for 
any  provision  for  their  children,  left 
destitute  by  their  death,  it  were  bet- 
ter to  pass  a  law  at  once,  binding 
them  to  chastity  like  Catholic  priests, 
and  thereby  prevent  them  from  ha- 
ving children  to  provide  for.  He 
had  left  only  40,000/.  toprovjde  for 
d  wife  and  seven  children,  and  sup- 
port a  peerage.    Mr  William  Smith 


remarked  upon  this,  that  he  brought 
with  him  from  India  nearly  140/XX^.; 
and  that  the  real  cause  of  his  dying 
in  such  moderate  circumstances  was» 
that  he  had  discharged  out  of  it  the 
immense  debts  which  he  had  previ« 
ously  contracted  in  this  country;  He 
did  not,  however,  object  to  the  pen- 
sion, because  he  thought  not  only 
dignity  l}ut  independence  should  be 
attached  to  the  peerage. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  protested  against 
the  grant  in  all  its  parte,  both  on 
personal  and  constitutional  grouncls. 
Personally,  because  whenever  a  pen- 
sion was  claimed  on  the  ground  of 
services,  those  services  ought,  to  be 
ofa  very  distinguished  nature.  Thfere 
ought  not  to  be  any  necessity  for  adc* 
ing  when  and  where  they  were  per-» 
formed, — ^they  should  be  of  that  bril- 
liant ktnd^tlkt  the  fame  of  them 
should  ring  through  the  worid.  Who 
ever  went  to  India  that  did, not  wia 
battles  ?-!-and  indeed,  when  the  bril** 
hant  victories  of  Lord  Lake  were 
mentioned,  some  fmlures  not  less  re* 
markable  might  be  mentioned  ako^ 
But  his  main  objection  was  upon 
constitutional  grounds.  What  nad 
become  of  all  mose  sinecures  which 
were  at  the  diisposal  of  the  Crown  f 
Whenever  they  werq  alluded  to  in 
that  House,  it  was  always  argued  bf 
Ministers,  Uiat  such  things  were  ne- 
cessaiy  in  order  to  enable  the  Crown 
to  reward  eminent  services, — but 
whenever  there  were  any  eminant 
services  to  be  rewarded,  the  real  re- 
ward was  always  made  an  additional 
burden  on  the  people.  If  Lord 
Lake's  services  had  been  mat,  the 
merits  of  thepeople  of  En^and  were 
not  small.  Iney  had  submitted  with 
unexampled  patience  to  privatiops 
and  surorings  of  every  kind^  |f  fdl 
merit  was  to  be  rewarded,  where 
was  their  merit  to  find  its  remunera^ 
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fion  ?  The  only  reward  whidi  they 
coald  receive  was  from  the  watchful 
attenticm  of  the  House  over  their 
purse,  and  to  prevent  any  unneces- 
sary burthea  nrom  being  imposed 
upon  them.  Here  Sir  Francis,  as 
usual,  weakened  the  effect  of  his 
^ech,  and  injured  himself  in  the 
opinion  of  thinking  men,  by  con- 
fi)unding  the  character  of  the  dema- 
gogue with  that  of  the  censor,— and 
his  opponents  of  course  replied  only 
to  the  feeble  part  of  his  speech. — 
The  motion  was  carried. 
March  2.  But  a  few  nights  after- 
wards, Lord  Castlereagh 
declared  it  was  die  wish  of  Lord 
Lake's  friends  not  Co  press  the  point 
of  his  monument,  as  an  opinion  seem- 
ed to  prevail,  that  that  honour  ought 
to  be  Umited  to  such  persons  as  tall 
in  battle.  A  letter  upon  this  grant 
was  published  by  Mr  raull,  in  which 
he  stated,  that  Lord  Lake's  fixed 
salary  in  Lidia  for  six  years,  had 
been  16,000/.  a-year;  and  that  his 
prize-money  amounted  at  least  to 
130,000  /• ;  and  that  his  son  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Lake  enjoyed,  during 
the  same  time,  a  salary  oi  8000  X 
a-year,  and  shared  15,000/.  for  prize- 
money.  The  debts  which  had  been 
discharged  in  England  amounted,  he 
said,  only  to  38,000/. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  Mr  R. 
Dundas,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Controul,  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  to  en- 
quire into  the  present  state  pf  the 
affiurs  of  the  East  India  Company. 
"  There  was  a  deposit,"  he  said, 
*'  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  and 
it  was  expedient  to  investigate  the 
cause  which  produced  and  tended  to 
perpetuate  it."  Mr  Creevey  sup- 
ported the  motion,  affirming,  that  the 
fitatements  of  the  different  Budgets 
Jliad  been  delusive  from  beginning  to 


end ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  Commit^ 
tec  that  the  BSaks  of  the  Con^any 
could  properly  be  investigated*  A 
conmiittee  of  21  members  was  ac« 

cordingly  ^pointed. 

Some  weeks  afterwards  April  26. 
a  petition  from  the  Com- 
pany was  presented  by  Mr  C.  Grrant. 
It  stated,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
last  and  present  war  they  had  incur- 
red various  expences  for  expeditions 
from  the  continent  of  India  to  the 
French,  Dutch,  apd  Spanish  islands 
in  the  Indian  seas,  and  to  Egypt^ 
under  the  instructions  of  his  Majes- 
ty's government,  which  expences 
were  advanced,  upon  a  reliance  that 
they  were  to  be  fully  reimbursed  by 
the  public  Different  sums  had  at 
different  times  been  issued  to  the  pe- 
titioners in  respect  thereof;  never- 
theless they  daimed  that  a  large  ba- 
lance was  still  due  to  them  on  that 
account.  That  they  were  indebted 
to  his  Majesty  for  customs  and  for 
excise  in  Qie  sum  of  770,000  /. ;  and 
upon  a  prospective  estimate  to  Uie 
first  of  March  1809,  it  appeared  that 
their  payments,  including  this  debt, 
wquld  exceed  the  probable  sum  of 
their  receiptsbythesumof2,433,185/. 
or  thereabouts,  not  including  in  those 
receipts  the  balance  due  to  themfrom 
the  public ; — ^biit  it  would  be  highly 
inconvenient  and  disadvantageous 
that  the  Company  should  raise  the 
whole  of  ths^t  sum  by  the  means  now 
in  their  power.  That  they  were  not 
conscious  of  Wving  created,  or  ag- 
gravated this  financial  pressure,  but 
8iat  it  had  been  produced  by  a  com* 
bination  of  the  following  causes : 

1.  The  debt  accumulated  in  In- 
dia, and  the  high  rate  of  interest 
which  it  bears,  me  effects  of  which 
have  been  to  intercept  the  sui^lus 
of  the  Indian  Revenue,  and  to  oc- 
easipn  large  dr^f^^  on  the  petitioners 
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at  home  for  pfayment  of  interest,  as 
well  as  for  political  charges  apper« 
taining  to  the  Indian  territory  out  of 
the  home  funds  of  the  petitioners : 
2.  The  very  large  sums  advanced 
for  the  expeditions  from  India  before 
mentioned,  <mrt  of  which  was  bor- 
rowed in  Inoia  at  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest t  S.  The  deterioration  occa- 
sioned in  their  afiairs  by  a  state  of 
European  war  since  1793,  under  the 
following  heads :  1st,  in  freight  and 
demurrage,  which,  in  the  course  of 
14*  years,  have  created  an  increase 
of  expence  by  the  sum  of  7,000,000/. 
2dy  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  ma* 
nufactures  of  this  country  exported 
by  the  petitioners,  to  the  annual 
amoimt,  on  an  average  pf  13  years, 
of  abqut  1,690,000/.,  which  increase 
has  not  been  counterbalanced  by  an 
uicrease  in  the  selling  prices  abroad, 
nor  by  a  diminution  m  the  co6t  of 
goods  purchased  for  importation  in- 
to England;  3d,  in  dmiinution  of 
profits  on  the  Indian  investments 
nomeward: — 4<.  The  large  suf^lies 
in  goods  and  bullion  sent  out  to  In- 
4ia  and  China,  between  the  years 
1802  and  1806,  exceeding  very  oon- 
aiderably  the-  retiums  which  have 
been  made ;  those  st^Ues  were  ori- 
ginally furnished  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  investments  of  the 
petitioners,  in  order  that  by  increas- 
ed commercial  profits,  joined  .to  in- 
creased revenue  savings,  the  Indian 
debt  might  be  in  part  liquidated ; 
but  in  the  years  1803  and  1804«, 
when  those  supplies  arrived  in  India, 
great  part  thereof^  particularly  of  the 
bullion,  was  absoibed  by  the  expen- 
ces  of  the  war  against  the  Mahrattas ; 
and  in  1805,  to  aid  the  Indian  finan- 
ces of  the  petitioners  in  the  said  war, 
they  still  sent  large  supplies  of  bul- 
lion, besides  the  usual  exports  of 
goods,  which  latter  were  sJso,  to  as*' 


mst  the  manufattureii  of  tliis  daaH^ 
try,  continued  to  be  exported  upon 
an  extended  scale  to  India  and  China 
in  1806,  aU  which  exports  are  among 
the  more  immediate  causes  of  the 
pressure  now  felt  upon  the  home 
finances  of  the  petitioners,  the  re- 
turns hitherto  received  fklling  &r 
short  of  their  amount : — 5.  The  com- 
paratively small  investments  which 
were  sent  home  during  the  years 
1803-4-5 ;  whereas,  if  investments  in 
poportion  even  to  the  amount  usual 
m  preceding  years  had  been  sent 
home,  they  could  then  have  been 
sold,  and  would  have  produced  a  con- 
siderable influx  of  money  into  thb 
petitioners'  treasury  in  England, 
which  would  have  been  readv  to 
have  counteracted  the  efiect  of  the 
very  small  sales,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  can  only  be  made^ 
and  which  tends  to  the  nirtfaer  em- 
l)arrassment  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  pe- 
titioners >— 6.  That  anterior  to  the 
period  of  1802,  and  during  a  period 
of  ten  years,  from  1797  to  1807,  the 
advances  made  out  of  the  petition- 
ers' funds  at  home,  for  suj^lies  m 
goods  jmd  bullion  sent  to  India  and 
China  for  payment  of  bills  of  ex* 
change  drawn  upon  the  petitioners 
from  thence,,  and  for  sums  paid  in 
England  on  accoimt  of  political  and 
military  charges  appertaining  to  the 
Indian  territory,  have  very  larg^y 
exceeded  aD  the  returns  receivec]^ 
which  ^pear  to  be^  indited  to  tiie 
home  concern  in  tbe  said  period  to 
an  amount  exceeding  five  miilions. 
That  the  petitioners  do  not  presume 
to  request  aid  in  their  present  emer- 
gency, without  shewing  their  un- 
questionable ability  to  dischaige  aU 
meir  present  debts  in  England,  and 
to  repay  whatever  the  House  may  in 
its  wisdom  think  fit  to  assi9t  them 
with ;  for,  indep^dent  of  the  IndiaA 
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Debt,  which  the  petitioners  submit 
18  justly  chargeable  on  the  Indian 
territory,  the  petitioners  beg  leave 
to  state  that,  on  the  1st  of  March 
last,  the  sum  total  of  debts,  carrying 
interest  and^  not  carrying  interest, 
owing  by  the  petitioners  in  Eng- 
land, then  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
9,122,621/.  (not  including  the  a- 
mount  of  their  capital  stock,  but  in- 
cluding the  debts  due  to  his  Majesty 
for  Customs  and  Excise),  and  the 
flum  owing  by  the  public  to  the  pe- 
titioners, takmg  the  same  as  it  stands 
in  the  annual  accounts  at  2,460,000/. 
and  other  good  debts  due  to  them  in 
England,  together  with  the  value 
of  Uieir  goods  now  unsold  in  their 
warehouses,  and  of  their  houses, 
warehouses,  and  other  property  in 
England,  amount  to  tne  suni  of 
14,149,623/.;  and  moreover,  the 
petitioners  certainly  expect  further 
goods  from  India  and  China  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  to  the 
amount  of  5,271,000/.,  which,  added 
to  the  last-mentioned  sum,  will  make 
their  actual  property  in  England 
amount  to  19,420,623/.,  from  which 
the  debts  aforesaid  being  deduct- 
ed, there,  will  remain  a  balance  of 
10,298,002/. ;  but  taking,  only  the 
amount  of  the  goods  now  unsold  in 
their  warehouses,  being  7,815,305  /. 
and  the  amount  of  goods  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  course  of  the  year,  be- 
ing 5,271,000/.  both  will  make  an 
aggregate  of  property  amounting  to 
13/)86,305  /.,  and  if  from  this  be  de- 
ducted the  estimated  amount  of  sales 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  there  will 
still  remain  at  the  end  of  the  year 
goods  to  the  amount  of  8,307,092  /. 
as  a  security  for  any  loan  that  may 
be  made. 

Mr  Grant  moved,  that  this  peti- 
tion should  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee.   Upon  this  Mr  Creevey  ob- 

YOL.  I.  PART  I. 


served,  that  being  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  he  had  been  enabled  to 
form  an  opinion  that  the  Company 
never  would  be  able  to  repay  the 
loan  wjiich  they  were  now  calling  on 
parliament  to  grant.  Ther^  was  a 
deficit  of  three  millions  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  what  reason  was  there 
to  suppose  that  they  would  not  come 
hext  year  and  call  for  another  loan  ? 
If  the  money  was  now  granted,  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  gifl ;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  consider  imme- 
diately whether  this  monopoly  ought 
to  be  continued.  The  trade  of  the 
Company  was  daily  decreasing,  and 
the  Americans  were  rivalling  them 
in  it ;— «ome  means  should  be  de- 
vised ,of  stopping  this  American 
trade,  and  transferring  it  to  British 
subjects.  They  were  at  present 
trading  without  any  surplus  revenue, 
and  at  an  annual  loss,  by  borrowing 
money  at  high  interest,  and  even 
borrowing  annually  to  pay  their  di- 
vidends. Therefore,  untd  the  mo* 
nopoly  was  entirely  put  an  end  to, 
there  ought  to  be  a  linutation  of 
stock,  and  a  stop  put  to  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends,  unless  they  could 
be  paid  out  of  the  profits.  Argu- 
ments of  the  same  nature  werje  ad- 
vanced by  Mr  M.  A.  Taylor  and  Mr 
Ponsonby.  Sir  John  Newport  de- 
clared he  could  consider  the  sum 
now  demanded  as  nothing  but  a  gifl ; 
and  therefore,  as  Ireland  must  con- 
tribute her  share  of  it,  he  clainied  in 
behalf  of  Ireland  a  share  in  the  East 
India  trade. 

Whatever  truth  fhere  might  be  in 
this  desperate  representation  of  the 
Company's  affairs,  it  was  justly  ob-  . 
served  by  Mr  Perceval,  that  the 
public  were  at  present  debtors  to  the 
Company,  and  that,  if  we  chose  to 
refuse  them  assistance,  we  were  at 
least  bound  not  to  contribute  to  tlieJr 
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distress  by  withholding  from  them 
what  was  their  rightffl  due. — Mr 
Tierney  also,  though  he  delivered 
no  opinion  respecting  the  monopoly, 
spoke  in  favour'  of  the  petition,  or 
rather  exposed  the  imusticc  of  those 
who  opposed  it.    "  The  Company," 
he  said,  "  was  a  great  commercial 
body  labouring  under  distress,  not 
brought  upon  them  by  vice  or  mis- 
management, but  by  the  state  of  the 
world ;   and  they  merely  required 
that  relief  which  Government  would 
'give  to  oth^r  commercial  men.under 
•imilar  difficulties.     He  hpped  their 
affairs  might  undergo  a  complete  in- 
vestigation.''— ^The  petition  was  re- 
ferred to  the   Committee.— ^About 
a  fortnight  afterwards,  Mr 
May  6.    Creevey  moyed,   in  con- 
sequence, for  certain  pa- 
pers, to  elucidate  the  real  state  of 
the  affmrs  of  the  Company.    "  The 
petition,'*  he  said,  "  contained  a  ma- 
nifest deception.    It  statied  the  defi- 
ciency for  the  year  at  2,4"00,000  /., 
whereas  it  was  3,000,000/.    It  sta- 
ted also,  that,  after  paying  all  their 
debts,  the  Company  would  have  a 
surplus  of  8,000,000/.;  while  the  fo- 
reign account  was  not  taken  into 
the  calculation,  and,'  when  this  was 
included,  there  would  be  a  deficit  of 
1 2,000,000  /.  He  said  this  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  and  firom  a 
document  laid  before  it.  He  moved, 
therefore,  that  this  document  should 
be  laid  before  the  House,  and  for  an 
account  of  all  the  loans  made  by  the 
Company  in  India.'*     Mr  Creevey 
conomented  with  some  force  upon 
the  unfitness  of  appointing  persons 
to  be ,  members  of  the  Committee 
who  received  pensions  from  the  Com- 
pany, or  were  otherwise  so  connect- 
ed with  it,  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  impartial  judges  between 
it  and  the  public ; — ^there  w€re,  for 
instance,  two  Directors  in  the  num- 


ber, and  Mr  I>w)daQ9,  whose  &t!i^ 
had  been  tlje  author  of  the  existix^ 
system.  These  arguments  were  sup- 
ported by  Dr  Lawrence,  Lord  Folke- 
ston,  and  Mr  W.  Smith ; — the  md- 
tion  was  opposed  ^^  the  reasonable 
ground,  that  all  the  necessary  dbcii- 
ments  would  soon  be  laid  before  par- 
liament, with  the  Comtaittee's  re- 
port ;  and,  as  the  sense  of  the  House 
appeared  to  be  against  it,  it  wa& 
withdrawn. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Committee 
presented  their  first  report.  It  ad- 
mitted a  claim  upon  tlie  public  &r 
something  more  than  a  million  mid 
half,  leaving  the  demand  for  neatly 
a  million  more  imdecided  upon ;  cmd 
it  confirmed  the  statement  a^  the  pe- 
tition, that  the  assets  in  England 
wer«  ample  security  for  any  assist^ 
ance  to  that  extent  which  parliament 
might  think  prc^r  $0  grant.  A 
firequent  adjustment  of  accounts  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  Company 
was  recommended  as  necessary,  and 
its  necessity  exemplified  by  the  dif- 
ficulties which  delay  had  occasioned 
to  the  present  investigation.  It  con- 
^uded  by  saying,  that  the  Comnait- 
tee  were  proceeding  in  their  inquiry ; 
that  they  were  impressed  witti  the 
necessity  of  cawying  into  effect  re- 
ductions to  a  very  consideral^e  a- 
mount  in  the  Cf  vil  and  Military  Esta- 
blishments of  India :  and  that  Uiis  im- 
portant subject  had  engaged  the  se- 
rious attention  of  the  Court  of  I)i- 
rectors,  and  of  their  governments 
dbroad. 

"''  In  C<Hisequence  of  this 
report,  Mr  Creevey  mo-^  June  2. 
ved  for  a  copy  of  an  ex- 
position f£  the  afiairs  of  the  C<»n- 
pany  which  had  been  called  for  by 
the  Committee,  and  given  in  accora- 
ingly  by  the  Directors.  "  Hie  first 
thing,"  he  said,  "  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  done,  was  to  require  this 
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gjmeral  statement^  which  gave  a 
view  gloomy  enough  of  the  Compa- 
ny's situation.  Ijbey  then  advised 
the  petition; — but  in  the  petition 
the  Directors  forgot  their  distresses ; 
they  put  Q^  their  Indian-  debt  in  a 
parenthesis,  and  made  out  a  surplus 
at  home  of  eight  millions.  Yet  the 
petition*  and  not  the  exposit^iop,  had 
been  adopted  as  the  ground  of  the 
report !  Delusive,  therefore,  as  the 
Indian  Budgets  had  been,  thev  were 
nothing  to  -the  delusion  of  this  re- 
port He  moved  for  the  exposition, 
though  he  could  well  conceive  that 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  much  relish  the 
idea  of  its  being  made  public.  The 
friends  of  Lord  MelviUe  and  of  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  would  not  desire  to 
produce  a  paper  in  which  the  Direc- 
tors ascnbea  their  distress  to  the 
Board  of  Controul,  constituted  in 
1784,  and  to  the  Mahratta  war."—- 
The  motion  was  objected  to,  because 
it  was  said  the  exposition  would  ap- 
pear with  the  second  report,  and  it 
was  not  put  to  the  vote.^— -Afler  the 
report  was  printed,  Mr  R.  Dundas 
moved,  that  a  million  and  half  should 
be  paid  to  the  East  India  Company, 
on  account  of  expences  incurred 
by  them  in  the  public  service. 
Lord  Folkeston  opposed  it,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  report  was  altoge- 
ther unsatisfactory.  He  was  not 
supported,  and  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  measure  for  the  relief  of  the 
West  India  merchants  met  with  a 
very  difPerent  resistance. 
Feh.^  —A  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed, upon  the  motion 
of  Mr  Percevid,  to  enquire  how  far 
it  mi^ht  be  expedient  to  confine 
the  distilleries  to  the  use  of  sugar 
and  molasses,  and  what  other  means 
c«uld  be  devised  for  the  assistance  of 


the  nlanters.  Their  first  report  re- 
lated wholly  to  the  distillation,  and 
recommended  the  proposed  restric- 
tion both  for.Englsmdand  Scotland ; 
not  for  Ireland,-^ecause  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  that  country,  the 
great  prevalence^  of  illegal  distilla- 
tion, the  love  of  whisky,  and  the  re- 
laxed conduct  and  corrupt  behavi- 
our to  which,  it  was  said,  the  reve- 
nue officers  have  been  unfortanately 
too  much  addicted,  would  render 
any  such  restriction  fruitless.  A  sus- 
pension of  all  intercourse  in  spirits 
between  the  two  islands,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  restriction,  was 
the  best  security  that  could  be  de- 
vised. In  ordec  to  render  the  sugar 
spirit  as  cheap  to  the  consumer  as 
that  which  it  was  intended  to  sup- 
plant, a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  the 
wash  was  advised.  But  because,  in 
the  event  of  a  superabundant  harvest, 
the  restriction  might  be  found  very 
hurtful  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country,  the  Committee  re- 
commended, in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, that  any  bill  brought  m  in  con- 
sequence of  their  report,  should  con- « 
tain  a  clause  granting  a  power  ta 
the  King  in  Council  to  do  away  the 
suspension,  and  allow  the  distillers 
to  cany  on  their  trade  in  the  accus- 
tomed manner. 

No  measure,  during  the  whole  ses- 
siohs  occasioned  so  violent  an  opposi- 
tion. It  was  argued,  that  the  dis- 
tilleries, by  causmg  more  com  to  be 
raised  than  was  necessary  for  food, 
enabled  us,  in  time  of  dearth,  to  take 
this  superabundance  for  food,  and 
thus  had  the  efiecl  of  national  gra- 
naries. Those  newspapers  that  were 
more  especially  hostde  to  the  Minis- 
try, caught  at  the  occasion,  and  de- 
nominated the  proposed  measure,  an 
experiment  to  sterilize  the  country  for 
one  year^— anact  to  interrupt  the  rpu« 
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tine  of  crops ; — a  bill  to  create  a 
scarcity  of  com  by  discouraging  the 
growth  thereof.  An  outcry  was 
raised  by  the  philosophising  agricul- 
turists;— ^the  landed  interest  took 
the  alarm, — and  county  meetings 
were  called  to  petition  against  the 
restriction.   This  outcry  was  not  less 

Ereposterous  than  selfish.  It  had 
een  proved,  that  the  annual  impor- 
tation of  com  into  Great  Britain  a- 
.  mounted  to  770,000  quarters,  the 
greater  part  of  which  supply  was 
new  cut  off,  nor  was  there  any  pro- 
spect of  the  former  markets  being 
opened  to  us.  The  annual  consump- 
tion in  the  distilleries  was  470,000 ; 
.—by  the  restriction,  this  quantity, 
amounting  to  more  than  half  the  de- 
ficiency, was  brought  into  use  as 
food,  while  at  the  same  time  a  ma- 
terial relief  was  afforded  to  the  West 
India  merchants  by  consuming  their 
produce,  for  which  they  had  at  pre- 
sent no  demand.  No  person  contri- 
buted so  much  as  Cobbett  to  set  the 
public  opinion  right  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  his  coarse  but  vigorous  talents 
were  on  this  occasion  usefully  em- 
ployed in  exposing  the  folly,  the  so- 
phistry, and  gross  self-contradictions 
with  which  the  landed  interest  would 
have  prevented  all  relief  to  the  plant- 
ers, without  deriving  any  advantage 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  plain,  pal- 
pable, demonstrable,  and  demonstra- 
ted injury  of  the  country.  So  strong 
was  the  opposition  in  parliament,  (for 
many  members  seeing  it  so  strong, 
seem  to  have  joined  it  merely  upon 
party  views,)  that  on  the 
May  19.  question  for  going  into  a 
Committee,  there  was  on- 
ly  a  majority  of  fourteen.  It  was 
resisted  pertinaciously  step  by  step, 
but  finally  the  bill  passed. 

Three  other  reports  were   pre- 
sented by  the  Committee  in  the 


course  of  the  session,  all  tending  to 
the  relief  of  the  planter.  In  the  se- 
cond they  recommended,  either  that 
the  importation  and  use  of  foreign 
spirits  should  be  prohibited  during 
the  war,  or  that  the  duties  on  them 
should  be  greatly  increased.  The 
manner  in  which  the  trade  for  them 
is  carried  on  is  by  neutral'  ves'- 
sels,  with  particular  licences  from 
the  Privy-Council.  They  go  out  in 
ballast,  (for  any  articles  of  Bridsk 
manufacture,  or  colonial  produce, 
would  render  them  liable  to  confis- 
cation,)  and  they  bring  back  foreign 
spirits,  wines,  and  fruit,  but  no  ar- 
ticle useful  to  the  British  manufac- 
turer.  It  is  therefore  both  the  po- 
licy and  practice  of  the  French  go- 
vernment to  connive  at  this  traffic, 
and  protect  it.  Any  means  of  checks 
ing  it  would  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  ratn.  The  Committee  had 
thought  of  equalizing  the  duties 
upon  rum  and  British  spirits,  but 
upon  inquhry  it  appeared  that  tliis 
would  materially  injure,  if  not  alto- 
gether ruin,  our  home  distilleries. — 
Such  was  the  substance  of  the  se- 
cond report. — The  third  related  to 
the  trade  between  America  and  the 
West  India  colonies,  a  trade  which 
was  made  ruinous  to  the  planter  by 
the  restrictions  which  fettered  them. 
Rum  and  molasses  are  the  only  ar- 
ticles of  their  own  growth  which 
they  are  permitted  to  barter"  with 
the  Americans ;  these  therefore  thej 
exchange  to  great  disadvantage 
when  the  American  (merchant  will 
take  them,  but  in  general  he  insists 
upon  specie  or  bills  of  exchangei. 
At  least  two-thirds  of  the  supplies 
imported  from  America  are  thus  paid 
for ;— with  the  money  thus  obtained 
he  goes  to  the  enemy's  colonies, 
purchases  colonial  produce  there 
with   the   advantages   that   n^oney 
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gives  him ;  and  then,  under  his  neu- 
tral flag,  supplies  the  continent  of 
Europe  with  the  growth  of  the  ene- 
my's islands.  The  Committee,  there- 
fore, earnestly  recommended  that 
the  colonists  might  be  permitted  to 
barter  sugar  and  coffee;  and  that 
itroDger  measures  should  be  taken 
to  interrupt  the, intercourse  between 
the  enemy's  colonies  and  the  United 
State8i^-«-In  the  fourth  report,  it  was 
proposed  to  reduce  the  prohibitory 
duties  on  the  importation  of  refined 
sugar,  which  was  eight  guineas  per 
hundred,  and  render  it  only  equi- 
Talent  to  that  Upon  raw  sugar.  By 
these  means  the  loss  from  drainage 
upon  the  voyage  would  be  saved, 
amounting,  nearly  to  one*eighth  of 
the  whole; — ^the  freight  would  be 
proportionately  reduced,  and  the 
planter  would  gain  from  every  hun- 
dredweight of  sugar  which  he  refined, 
materials  for  the  distillation  of  nearly 
three  gallons  of  rum.  Admitting  that 
this  measure  should  injure  the  refi- 
ning trade  in  England,  to  the  amount 
•f  one  half  the  capita],  which  was  as 
it  were  incommutably  employed  in 
it,  the  compensation  would  not  be 


equal  to  the  fum  annually  lost,  to 
individuals  and  the  nation  by  the 
present  system,  in  consequence  of 
this  oppressive  and  impolitic  prohi- 
bition. A  plan  had  been  proposed 
for  fattening  cattle  with  sugar,— <iif  it 
should  be  found  successful,  it  would 
then  be  necessary  to  inquire  whe- 
ther a  drawback  could  be  allowed 
on  all  that  was  so  employed ; — ^this, 
however,  was  only  hinted  at,  be-  . 
cause  no  conclusive  experiments  had 
yet  been  made.  The  Committee 
were  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  if  a 
practicable  commutation  of  any  part 
of  the  duty  could  be  devised,  it  must 
afibrd  relief  to  the  planter,  either 
by  diminishing  his  charges  to  that 
amount,  if  the  msurket-price  conti- 
nued the  same,  or  by  increasing  the 
number  of  consumers,  if  it  felL  In 
this  view  they  recommended  a  re- 
gulation of  the  duty  to  be  goyemed, 
by  the  average  price.  They  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  advise  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  oncofiee,  inasmuch 
as  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  in  its 
progress  through  the  House.— This 
act  was  passed  in  the.  course  of  the 
session* 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Debtor  and  Creditor  Bill* — Criminal  Latu.*^Cold'Bttt}i'Fields  Prisofu^^ 
Offices  in  Reversion^^-^reenwich  Hospital  and  Naval  Asylum^'^Armil 
Clothing. — Lotteries*'-^  Vaccination.^^  Mr  Pahner^s  Claims. 


The  remaining  proceedings  of  par- 
liament may  be  classed  under  three 
heads, — 1.  the  Alteration  of  Existing 
Laws ;  2.  the  Reform  of  Existing  A- 
buses ;  and  3.  Projects  of  General 
Utility. 

A  bill  was  brought  into  the  Upper 

House,  by  Earl  Moira, 
March  11.    for  amending  the  law  of 

Debtor  and  Creditor.^- 
He  explained  its  object  as  relating 
to  arrest  on  mesne  process,  and  im- 
prisonment in  execution,  in  both 
which  the  intention  was  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  imprisonment ;  in  the 
former,  by  compelling  the  plaintiff, 
where  the  writ  was  issued  in  one 
term  and  returnable  in  the  next,  to 
declare  in  the  term  of  the  return, 
and  proceed  to  trial  in  the  succeed- 
ing term ;  and,  in  the  latter,  by  re- 
leasing the  debtors  at  certain  speci- 
fied times,  at  the  quarter-sessions, 
on  assi^mg  over  their  property  in 
possession  and  reversion,  and  also  ren- 
dering their  futureproperty  liable, — 
according  to  the  prmciple  ofthecessio 
honorum  introduced  into  the  Roman 
kw  by  Caesar,  and  adopted  by  Justi- 
nian.   A  similar  law  had  long  pre* 


vailed  in  Holland  and  in  Denmark, 
where  experience  had  proved  jts  ef* 
ficacy. — ^Lord  EUenborough  said,  in 
reply,  that  the  creditor  was  more 
frequently  an  object  of  compassion 
than  the  debtor ;— ^that  arrest  was, 
generally  speaking,  the  best*  means 
of  producing  pajnnent  or  composi- 
tion of  the  debt,  and  did  produce 
that  effect  in  five  cases  out  of  six : 
*— that  the  bill  was  drawn  up  with 
great  ignorance  of  the  law,  and  was 
wholly  inadequate  to  its  object :  and 
he  condemned  any  attempt  to  iimo- 
vate  upon  a  long  established  law. — 
This  was  ably  answered  by  Lord 
Holland.  ^^  If  the  objection  to  in- 
novation were  to  hold  good,"  he  said,^ 
*^  no  change  whatever,  eidier  in  law 
or  practice,  ought  to  take  place; 
and  in  fact  their  Lordships,  and  the 
other  House,  ought  not  to  meet  for 
the  purposes  of  legislation.  It  was 
needless  to  specify  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,^they  were  so  many, 
so  apparent,  andsonotoriotks.  Why 
were  those  frequent  acts  of  insolven- 
ey  passed,  if  the  legislature  were  not 
aware  that  there  was  something  pe- 
culiarly offensive  in  continued  impri- 
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^onment  for  debt  ?  As  for  the  in* 
adequacy  of  the  bfll,  and  the  igno- 
rance with  which  H  had  been  drawn 
up,  he  could  only  express  his  regret 
that  those  noble  and  learned  persons, 
whose  peculiar  prcyyince  it  was  to 
endeavour  to  render  the  law  of  the 
land  as  unexceptionable  as  possible, 
did  not  take  the  subject  into  their 
own  hands/' — Lord  Ellenborough's 
condemnation  of  the  biU  was  fatal  to 
it;  his  objectk>ns  to  its  form  and  in- 
adequacy must  fmrly  be  su[^osed  to 
have  been  valid,  but  the  practice  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  as  prescribed 
by  the  existing  laws,  is  a  grievance 
and  a  disgrace  which  ought  to  be 
removed  ^m  England; 

It  had  hitherto  been  the  practice 
to  m^e  a  distincti5n  between  an  in- 
dictment found  by  a  Grand  Jury, 
and  an  information  filed  by  order  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  by 
the  Attorney « General  ex  officio,    A 
bill  was  now  brought  in,  enacting, 
"That  on  informations,  as  well  as 
upon  indictments,  the  parties  were 
to  be  held  to  bail."    It  passed  un- 
opposed, and  indeed  altogether  un- 
noticed, through  the  House 
Maif\9,  of  Commons.    In  the  Up- 
per House  it  was  opposed 
by  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Holland, 
and  Lord  Erskine.     They 
3ffly24.  argued' that  it  was  a  mis- 
chievous, unnecessary,  and 
dangerous  innovation,  to  require  bail 


equaQy  upon  an  indictment  present- 
ed by  12  sworn  men,  and  upoii  the 
mere  filing  of  an  information  by  the 
Attorney-General,  (which  might  or 
might  not  be  foimded  upon  affida- 
vit,) thereby  giving  to  the  Attorney- 
General  the  power  of  a  Grand  Jury. 
It  was  nothing  to  the  point,  that  the 
present  Attorney-General  would  not 
abuse  his  power.  They  were  to  con- 
sider what  future  ones  might  do,  and 
to  remember  how,  in  former  times, 
the  foulbst  legal  murders,  which  the 
Crown  required,  were  sanctioned  by 
its  great  law  officers.  The  King 
might  be  deceived,  and  a  worthless 
person  appointed  Attorney-General ; 
or  an  Attorney-General  might  be 
deceived,  and  mformations  ex  officio 
might  be  filed  for  expressing  opi- 
nions which  every  man  had  a  right 
to  express  ;  and  persons ^might,  un- 
der the  operation  of  this  bill,  by  be- 
ing held  to  bail,  be  grievously  op- 
pressed. The  bill  tended  to  fetter 
the  freedom  of  opinion,  by  placing 
those  who  uttered  opinions  disagree- 
able to  Goverimient,  in  the  power  * 
of  an  officer  of  the  Crown. — It  was 
replied  by  Lord  Ellenborough  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  the  inno- 
vation was  not  so  great  as  had  been 
represented,  for,  as  the  law  at  pre- 
sent stood,  persons  might  be  held  to 
bail  by  any  justice  of  the  peace  upon 
a  charge  of  misdemeanour.  That 
the  biU  was  humanely  adapted  to 


*  EaH  Stanhope,  to  instance  this,  related  a  story  of  two  link-boys,  who  were  ta* 
ken  up  for  uttering  a  libel,  in  the  days  of  Wilkes  and  Libertjp:  one  of  them,  called 
Jadt,  who  could  not  reafl;  handed  it  to  the  other,  named  Will,  and  begged  he  would 
read  it  to  him ;  in  the  act  of  doing  which  the  beadle  took  them  both  up,  and  cam* 
ed  them  before  the  magistrate.  Ja/dk  pleaded  that  he,  not  being  able  to  read,  had 
only  desired  the  other  to  do  it  for  him.  "  What  are  you  ?"  said  the  magistrate  ; 
•*  Please  your  honour,*'  answer^  Jack,  "  I  am  an  anti-ministerial  writer."  "  What,'* 
aaid  the  magistrate,  '*  how  can  you  be  a  writer  on  either  side,  if  you  can't  read  ?" 
**  Oh,  your  honour,"  replied  J^ck,  **  1  chalks  45  on  the  lords'  coaches."  Such  a 
poor  anti-ministerial  libeller  as  Jack,  might,  by  an  information  €x  officio  under  this 
bill,  be  unprisoned  for  want  of  bail  to  the  end  of  hia  days. 
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give  relief  to  the  prisoner;  for  it 
would  prevent  a  person  sent  to  pri- 
son for  want  of  Dail,  from  remain- 
ing there  for  years  (as  it  might  hap- 
pen) without  the  means  of  bringing 
on  his  trial;  and  the  Judge  who 
tried  him,  though  not  a  Judge  of  the 
King's  Bench,  might  discharge  him 
if  acquitted. — The  bill  passed.  Its 
good  parts  might  have  been  retain- 
ed, and  its  objectionable  ones  omit- 
ted,— ^for  assuredly  in  this  country, 
and  in  this  state  of  society,  it  is  high- 
ly objectionable  to  arm  the  servants 
of  the  Crown  with  new  powers  a- 
gainst  freedom  of  opinion  in  the 
subject. 

A  more  extensive  subject  of  dis- 
cussion was  brought  for^ 
Mat/  18-  ward  by  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly.  "  His  intention,'* 
he  said,  *^  had  long  been  to  propose 
some  measures  for  reforming  the  cri- 
minal law  of  this  country,  m  which 
it  was  a  very  great  defect,  that  ca- 
pital punishments  were  so  frequent ; 
dnd  were  appointed,  he  could  not 
say  inflicted,  for  so  many  crimes.— 
No  principle  coul^  be  more  clear, 
than  that  it  is  the  certainUr,  much 
more  than  the  severity  of  punish- 
ments, which  renders  tnem  efficaci- 
ous :  but  if  one  were  to  take  the 
very  reverse  of  the  principle,  that 
would  be  a  faithful  description  of  the 
criminal  law  of  England;  in  which 
punishments  are  most  severe,  and 
most  uncertain  in  their  application* 
If  we  deduct  the  number  of  those 
who  receive  sentence  of  death  for 
crimes  fbr  which  pardon  is  never,  or 
very  rarely,  granted,  and  take  the 
number  of  those  who  ttre  convicted 
of  felonies,  which  have  been  made 
capital  for  some  circumstances,  which 
are  not  in  truth  circumstances  of  ag-' 
gravation,  perhaps  it  will  be  found 
that  of  20  persons  condemned  to  die^ 


only  one  suffers  death.  The  ques-^ 
tion  is,  whether  the  administratioM 
of  justice  should  be  suffered  to  coW' : 
tinue  in  such  a  state,  where  the  ex« 
ecution  of  the  law  is  not  the  rule 
that  is  observed,  but  an  exception  to 
it,  and  where  it  has  been  lately  said 
in  language,  which  one  wouki  ex- 
pect to  hear  rather  from  the  lipa  of 
a  satirist  than  from  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment, that  the  ^'  law  exists  indeed 
in  theory,  but  has  been  almost  abro- 
gated in  practice,  by  the  astuteness 
of  judges,  the  humanity  of  juries, 
and  the  clemency  of  the  Crown."— 
His  present  purpose  was  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  one  class 
only  of  these  severe  statutes  that  had, 
from  the  change  of  circumstances, 
acquired  a  severity  which  was  not 
originally  intended :  those  in  which 
ihe  capital  part  of  the  charge  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  the  proper-- 
ty  stolen ;  such  as  the  statute  of  Eli- 
zabeth, which, punishes  with  death 
the  stealing  privately,  from  the  per- 
son of  anomer,  property  to  the  va^ 
lue  of  12  pence ;  the  act  of  William 
and  Mary,  which  makes  privately 
stealing  in  a  shop,  to  the  amount  of 
5  shillings,  a  capital  felony;  and 
many  o&er  statutes  of  the  same 
kin(L  Such  an  alteration  had  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  money  since 
those  statutes  passed,  that  it  was 
astonishing  that  the  law  should  have 
been  suffered  to  remain  in  words  the 
same  to  the  present  day ;  the  offen- 
ces, in  the  mean  time,  having  be- 
come altogether  different.  Perhaps 
there  was  no  case  which  could  ren- 
der more  striking  the  truth  of  Lord 
Bacon's  observation,  that  time  was 
the  greatest  of  all  innovators;  for  in* 
proportion  as  every  thing  which  con- 
tributed to  the  support,  the  comfort, 
and  the  luxuries  of  life  had  grovmt 
dearer,,  the  life  of  man  bad  become 
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dieaper  and  of  less  accounu-^Such 
bws  cannot  be  executed.  Juries 
are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  vio- 
lating their  oath>  6r,  what  they  are 
sometimes  mistakenly  induced  to 
think  more  binding  on  them,  the 
dictates  of  humanity.  Often  against 
the  plainest  evidence,  they  find  the 
property  not  to  be  of  the  value  of 
which  they  and  every  body  else 
know  it  to  be ;  and  .this  comes  to  be 
considered,  as  Blackstone  some- 
where expresses  it,  as  a  "  pious  per- 
jury,*' words  which  one  is  sorry  to 
lee  ever  put  together :  for  nothing 
can  lead  to  more  immoral  conse- 
quences, tiian  that  men  should  fa*- 
miliarize  themselves  with  the  viola- 
tion of  a  judicial  oath.  The  law 
ought  not  to  remain  so«  Offenders 
are  often  acquitted  against  the  clear- 
est evidence ;  and  the  very  severity 
•f  those  laws,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, holds  out  an  encouragement 
to  crimes.  While  there  are  thus  two 
laws,  one  upon  the  statute  book,  and 
anoUier  in  practice,  a  total  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  that 
which  is  considered  as  the  most  va- 
luable prerogative  of  the  Crown ;  the 
prerogative  of  shewing  mercy.  The 
true  state  of  the  case  is,  that,  in  ex- 
change for  that  prerogative,  the 
Crown  has  the  painful  duty  imposed 
on  it,  of  selecting  those  upon  whom 
the  judgment  of  the  law  shall  be  ex- 
eciuted.  In  London  and  Middlesex 
this  is  done  bv  the  Privy  Council, 
hut  upon  all  tne  circuits  this  duty 
devolves  upon  the  different  judges 
of  assize ;  and  it  is  felt  by  them  to 
be  the  most  painful  of  their  duties. 
No  rules  are  laid  down  to  govern 
them  in  the  discharge  of  it;  but 
liiey  are  left  to  their  own  discretion, 
which  must  necessarily  be  as  various 
aa  are  their  different  habits  and  sen- 
teents  and  modes  of  thinking.    It, 


may  be  the  opinion  ef  one  judgey 
that  punishments  ought  to  be  inflict- 
ed most  strictly  when  crimes  are 
most  frequent}  another,  with  the 
same  anxiety  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  thinks  that  it  is  most  use- 
ful to  be  rigorous  when  crimes  make 
their  first  appearance.  One  judge 
is  more  influenced  by  humanity; 
another  more  swayed  by  a  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  the  sense  of  the  com- 
munity. And  thus  their  discretion 
is  apt  to  be  .exercised  under  motives 
not  only  different,  but  oflen  quite 
contrary.  The  question  was,  what 
should  be  the  remedy  ?-— He  had  at 
first  intended  only  to  move  to  repeal 
the  statutes,  and  to  propose  omerg 
in  the  same  words,  only  with  sums 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  what  was 
originally  fixed  by  the  legislature  ; 
but  when  he  found  that  he  would 
thus  be  enacting  capital  punishmentg 
for  offences,  in  which  there  are  no 
circumstances  of  aggravation,  he 
could  not  bring ,  his  mind  to  do  it, 
and  he  determined  to  propose  the 
simple  repeal  of  all  those  statutes. 
As,  however, '  they  will  require  dif- 
ferent considerations,  he  judged  it 
most  expedient  to  bring  them  one 
by  one  under  the  review  of  the 
House  t  and  he  proposed,  therefore^ 
to  begin  ;(vith  the  most  objection- 
able^  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  4., 
which  made  stealing  privately  from 
the  person  a  capital  offence :  decla^ 
ring  it  at  the  same  time  to  be  his  in- 
tention, and  wishing  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  he  will  at  proper  times 
bring  forward  a  repeal  of  the  others. 
The  Unnecessary  severity  of  the  8th 
Elizabeth,  its  absurdity  and  want  of 
logic,  made  it  a  disgrace  to  the  sta- 
tute book.  Reciting  that  the  of- 
fence was  sometimes  committed  un- 
der circumstances  which  were  an 
aggravation,  therefore  it  enacts  that 
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in  all  cases,  and  although  there  was 
no  aggravation,  clergy  should  be  ta- 
ken away.  In  his  time^  he  never 
had  heard  but  of  one  single  instance 
in  which  an  offender,  convicted  un- 
der this  statute,  suffered  death;  it 
was  a  case  upon  the  northern  cir- 
cuit, where  a  pick-pocket  detected 
in  court  was  immediately  tried  and 
left  for  execution.  It  was  a  solitary 
case  as  far  back  as  he  could  remem- 
ber, and  even  if  that  had  be^en  omit- 
ted, it  would  have  been  no  great 
mififortune.  Under  this  statute,  from 
the  strict  construction  which  the 
judges  observed  of  the  word  "  pri- 
vily,'* that  very  violence  which  would 
be  an  aggravation  of  the  offence,  if 
it  is  not  such  as  to  amount  to  rob-, 
bery,  saves  the  offender.  There  was 
another  subject  which,  he  thought, 
required  the  interposition  of  the  le- 
gi^ture ;  it  was  to  provide,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  a  compensation  to  per- 
sons tried  and  acquitted,  afler  ha- 
ving been  long  detained  in  prison. 
At  present  they  have  no  compensa- 
tion, except  by  an  action  for  a  mali- 
cious prosecution,  where  the  judge 
is  satisfied  there  was  no  probable 
cause.  If  suspicion  of  havmg  com- 
mitted a  crime  falls  upon  an  indivi- 
dual in  the  labouring  class  of  the 
people,  whose  family  dej^ends  upon 
nis  daily  wages  for  subsistence,  he 
may  lie  eight  months  in  gaol;  for 
that  is  sometimes,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  summer  and  Lent  assizes ; 
and  in  the  four  northern  counties, 
he  may  be  imprisoned  above  a  year. 
His  family  in  the  mean  time  is,  pro- 
bably, consigned  to  the  workhouse, 
and  when  he  returns  home  afler  an 
acquittal  which  completely  establishes 
his  innocence,  he  finds  tiiem  ruined 
in  their  health  or  corrupted  in  their 
morals.  If,  for  the' convenience  or 
utiHty  of  the  public,  private  proper- 


ty is  ever  interfered  with  by  the  au« 
thority  of  parliament,  full  compen- 
sation is  carefully  made  to  the  own- 
er; but  what  is  that  loss  which  is 
thus  compensated  to  the  opulent, 
compared  witir  the  injury  suffered  by 
the  poor  man  in  the  case  he  h^  men- 
tioned ?  The  discretion  of  saying  in 
what  cases  compensation  should  be 
given,  could  only  be  reposed  in  the 
jury  or  in  the  court ;  and  he  thought 
that  there  could  be  no  hesitation  be- 
tween those  two.  The  jury  ought 
not  to  have  their  attention  diverted  * 
from  the  single  point  of  ascertaining 
the  fact,  of  guilty  or  not.  Fortu- 
nately there  was  already  in  our  sta- 
tute book,  an  act  which  he  should 
takeasamodeL  TiU  the  year  1752, 
no  compensation  was  made  by  law  to 
prosecutors  for  their  expence  and 
trouble  in  bringing  ofienders  to  jus- 
tice. Before  such  compensation  was 
aUowed,  it  often  happened  that  the 
prosecution  was  by  much  a  greater 
evil  to  the  person,  whose  property 
had  been  taken  from  him,  man  that 
loss  of  property  by  the  ofibnce.  The 
25th  Geo.  II.  chap.  36.  $  11.  placed 
it  in  the  power  of  the  court,  upon 
consideration  of  the  prosecutor's  cir- 
cumstances, to  grant  him  an  order 
upon  the  treasurer  of  the  county  for 
his  expences^  and  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  his  time,  tip  meant  to 
make  this  ^e  model  of  the  bill  he 
proposed  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
m,  following  the  principle  of  the  act 
of  Geo.  II.,  and  giving  compensas- 
ticin  to  persons  acquitted  only  in  the 
same  cases  where  it  was  already  by 
law  given  to  the  prosecutor.  He 
moved,  in  the  first  place,  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much 
of  an  act  made  in  the  8th  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  as  takes  away  the 
benefit  of  clergy  from  persons  con- 
victed of  stealing  privily  frota  the 
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person  of  anotjher ;  and  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide, in  certain  cases,  compensation 
to  persons  tried  and  acquitted  in  a 
criounal  court,  for  the  dstoiages  sus- 
tained by  them  in  consequence  of 
having  been  detained  and  brought 
t6tri5. 

.  To  this  very  able,  impressive,  and 
important  speech,  Mr  Herbert  re- 
plied, by  saying,  **  that  he  was  one 
who  approved  3ie  law^,  and  thought 
that  very  good  grounds  ought  to  be 
established  before  any  innovation 
was  made  on  them.  The  principle 
of  compensation,''  he  said,  "  was 
particularly  objectionable ;  many  idle 
persons  in  Ireland,  he  suspected, 
would  think  it  no  hardship  to  be  ac- 
commodated with  lodgings  in  pri- 
son." Sir  John  Newport  replied, 
that  in  the  Irish  prisons  men's  toes 
were  sometimes  eaten  by  the  rats; 
was  that  the  sort  of  accommodation 
which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  thought 
so  agreeable  to  the  Irish  people  ?— 
This  occasioned  a  warm  assertion 
from  another  Irish  member,  that  the 

Cns  were  managed  with  as  much 
jnity  in  Ireland,  and  particular- 
ly in  the  province  of  Ulster,  as  in 
England.  After  this  curious  digres- 
alon,  some  weighty  objections  were 
made  to  the  prefccticabUity  of  grant- 
ing discretionary  condensation  to 
persons  acquitted.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  said  it  was  to  his  mind  a  grie- 
vous consideration,  that,  after  a  ver*- 
diet  of  acquittal  by  a  jury,  if  should 
be  possible  to  tell  any  man  that  he 
was  not  honourably  acquitted,  but 
that  an  imputation  of  guilt  still  at- 
tached to  him.  And  what  a  respon-* 
sibility  was  imposed  upon  ftie  judge, 
who  was,  after  a  verdict  of  acquittal, 
to  determine  whether  that  acquittal 
was  honourable  or  not  1  A  similar 
•piaioa  was  expressed  by  the  Solicit- 


or Genera].^-Leave  was,  however, 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Accordingly,  on  a  subse- 
quent day,  Sir  Samuel  Ro-  June  15. 
milly  moved  for  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house  upon  the  private-' 
ly  stealing  bill.  Upon  this  Mr  Bur- 
ton  rose.  He  had  had  some  experi- 
ence, he  said,  in  th^  administration 
of  criminal  law  during  twenty  or  thir- 
ty years,  and  he  wished  to  state  some 
observations  before  the  Speaker  left 
the  chair,  because  they  were  connect- 
ed with  the  principle  of  the  bill.  The 
preamble  laid  down  very  general  ab- 
stract positions,  which  far  exceeded 
the  object  of  the  bill,  and  condemn- 
ed a  large  proportion  of  the  existing 
laws.  Now  nothing  could  be  more 
objectionable,  than,  to  pronounce  by 
statute  such  a  condemnation,  and  yet 
to  leave  those  very  laws  in  full  force. 
To  him,  therefore,  it  appeared  in- 
dispensable to  expunge  the  preamble 
altogether.  This  Sir  Samuel  con- 
sented to  do,  though  he  wished  it  to 
be  retained,  because  it  contained 
the  reasons  on  which  the  bill  was 
founded.  Mr  Burton  proceeded  to 
say,  that,  in  as  much  as  the  bill  took 
away  the  punishment  of  death  from 
the  offence  in  question,  he  was  in- 
clined to  approve  it,  but  he  could 
by  no  means  accede  to  the  propriety 
of  reducing  the  punishment  down  to 
the  standard  of  simple  larceny.  The 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  had  been 
commented  upon  so  severely,  con- 
tained a  statement  of  facts,  which 
the  experience  of  two  centuries  and 
a  half  had  verified,  and  which  was 
equally  applicable  to  the  present  time. 
It  states,thatthe  offenders  then  called 
cut-purses  were  very  numerous,  con- 
federated into  fraternities  of  an  art, 
or  mystery,  to  live  idly  by  secret 
spoil,  frequenting,  for  tnat  purpose^ 
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places  of  public  resort,  such  as  placed 
of  divine  worship,  the  court,  courts 
of  justice,  fairs,  markets,  and  places 
of  execution,  and  beins  habited  in 
such  a  garb  as  to  elude  suspicion. 
At  this  present  time,  he  was  well  in- 
formed by  experienced  magistrates, 
that  many  underwent  a  regular  train- 
ing to  the  art,  that  they  plundered 
to  such  an  amount,  and  were  so  far 
confederated,  that  large  sums  were 
never  wanting  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing the  ablest  assistance  upon  their 
irialis,  or  of  bimng  off  prosecutors 
or  witnesses.  That  these  practices 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
could  not  be  repressed  without  a  se- 
verer punishment  than  transportation 
for  seven  years,  (the  highest  punish- 
ment for  simple  larceny,)  he  could 
unfortunately  testify,  from  his  own 
experience  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester.  During  four  or  five  years 
preceding  the  spring  of  1806,  seve- 
i^  boys  had  been  brought  to  trial  ^ 
the  numbers  had  been  continually 
increasing,  till  at  one  assizes  seven 
or  eight  appeared  to  be  confederated 
in  a  regular  gang,  upon  the  same 
system  as  exists  in  the  metropolis. 
Milder  punishments  having  been  tried 
before,  two  of  them  were  now  sen- 
tenced for  transportation  for  seven 
years — ^but  so  little  terror  did  this  in- 
spire, that,  at  the  spring  assizes  id 
1806,  among  forty  prisoners  there 
teas  the  melancholy  exhibition  of  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  boys,  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen.  They 
eame  from  the  manufacturing  part 
of  the  county,  and  their  offence  was 
generally  that  of  privately  stealing 
either  from  the  shop  or  tne  person. 
It  was  now  judged  necessaiy  to  make 
a  severer  example, — ^two  of  them  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death,  and  were 
recommended  to  mercy,  on  transpor- 
tation for  life.    This  had  its  effect 


for  during  the  four.laett  smt^  otlj 
four  boys  had  appeared  in  the  Kalen- 
dars,  and  none  of  them  members  of 
any  regular  confederacy.  Reasoning 
from  these  facts,  he  recommended, 
that,  instead  of  death,  transportation 
for  life  should  be  substituted,  or  any 
time  not  less  than  seven  years ;  pr  alon^ 
or  short  imprisonment,  with  or  with- 
out hard  laboxir,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  A  clause  to  this  effect 
was  accordingly  proposed  by  the  So- 
licitorrGeneral.  This  led  to  some  re- 
marks upon  transportation,  which 
'  Mr  Williams  Wynn  well  observed 
was  generally  better  for  life  than  for 
a  limited  term^;  because,  when  the 
culprits  returned,  they  were,  in  most 
cases,  compelled  to  revert  to  their 
former  habits,  being  whoUy  without 
character  or  protection,  Mr  Burton 
supported  this  opinion,  as  also  did 
Mr  Abercromby,  who  pledged  him- 
self to  bring  the  subject  forward. 
With  this  clause  the  bfil  was  recom- 
mitted, but  no  further  discussion  took 
place  during  the  session.— These  pro- 
ceedings have  been  thus  noticed  at 
length,  because  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  lead  to  changes  not  less  ex- 
tensive than  beneficial  in  the  whole 
system  of  our  criminal  laws.  A  so- 
ciety, of  which  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
is  a  member,  has  been  formed  for 
procuring  the  abolition  of  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  in  all  cases.  Hoir 
far  the  principle  upon  which  they 
proceed  may  be  right  to  this  extent, 
maymore  properly  be  examined  here- 
afler^  when  the  subject  is  introduced 
into  parliament.  Some  good  must 
undoubtedly  be  produced  by  the  so- 
ciety. We  have  lived  to  see  the  slave 
trade  abolished,  and  limited  service 
introduced  into  our  army, — ^measurei 
which  have  cleared  the  character  of 
England  from  its  two  foulest  stains^ 
Let  us  hope  and  trust  tliat  w«  staSit 
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see  tko  a  thorough  refonnation  of 
our  penal  laws,—- still  more,  that  soixie 
measures  may  be  taken  for  the  pre- 
vention as  well  as  the  punishment  of 
crimes,—- that  the  root  of  the  evil  may 
be  reached  by  a  system  of  national 
education,  founded  upon  the  excel- 
lent plans  of  Dr  Bell. 

Many  difficulties  will,  beyond  a 
doubt,  occur  in  reforming  the  penal 
laws,  none,  however,  that  are  insur- 
mountable ;  and  the  attempt  will  be 
opposed  by  no  persons,  except  those 
who  are  in  all  cases  for  the  old  mump- 
smus.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  reform 
•ur  prisons — ^with  that  subject  perso- 
nal and  party  feelings  have  too.  often 
been  mingled,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
country.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr  Pitt,  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
complained  to  the  House  of  the  abu- 
ses committed  in  the  Coldbath-fields 
prison,  where  some  state-prisoners, 
and  among  others  Colonel  Despard, 
were  confined,  under  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus^  The  way 
to  have  disarmed  Sir  Francis  would 
have  been,  by  immediately  and  ef- 
feetually  redressing  the  grievances 
of  the  prisoners,— -nothing  was  so 
easy  as  thus  to  have  acquired  a  cha- 
racter of  humanity  for  the  govern- 
ment, which  would  have  reconciled 
many  of  its  opponents  to  the  system 
of  suspicion  that  it  had  been  thought 
necessary  to  adopt.  But^  both  on 
this  occasion,  and  in  the  Irish  hor- 
rors, that  ministry  permitted  and  ex- 
cused the  cruelties  of  their  lowest 
and  basest  partizans;  not  reflecting, 
that,  by  screening  such  wretches 
from  justice,  they  made  the  cause 
their  own,  and  implicated  themselves 
in  the  odium.  A  commission  was 
at  last  appointed  by  Mr  Pitt,  to 
visit  the  prison,  and  examine  into 
the  truth  of  the  complaints ;  every 
ihing  WII9  prepared  for  their  visit ; 


and  it  will  not  be  doubted,  that  every 
exertion  was  made  to  screen  the  ex« 
isting  abuses  from  the  observation  of 
the  Commissioners;  yet  there  were 
abuses  which  they  could  not  but  see 
and  point  out ;  and  still  nothing  was 
done  in  consequence.  A  p  k  \o 
petition  was  now  present-  ' 
ed  by  Mr  Sheridan,  from  the  grand 
jury  of  Middlesex,  relating  to  abuses 
m  the  same  prison.  It  stated,  that 
they  had  visited  the  prison,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  loaves,  (each  of 
which  ought  to  contain  sixteen  ounces, 
and  to  be  distributed  daily  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,)  were  great- 
ly deficient  in  quantity,  some  of  them 
being  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to 
two  ounces  under  weight;  the  pound 
weight  of  the  prison,  which  was  used 
for  weighing  meat  and  other  provi- 
sions in  the  prison,  was  found  to  be 
seven-eighths  of  an  ounce  too  light, 
when  tried  by  the  standard  weights 
in  Guildhall;  the  scales  also  were 
false  and  fraudulent.  These  facts 
were  attested  by  Mr  Sheriff  Phillips, 
who,  with  that  attention  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  ofiice,  which  he  eminent- 
ly displayed  during  his  shrievalty,  ad- 
dressed a  formal  communication  of 
them  to  Mr  Mainwaring,  chairman  of 
the  quarter-sessions.  Farther,  the  pe- 
tition stated,  that  they  found  several 
persons  committed  to  close  custody- 
in  cells  destitute  of  fire,  ei^ht  feet 
three  inches  long,  by  six  feet  three 
inches  wide,  two  of  them  in  irons, 
although  sick ;  some,  if  not  all,  inno- 
cent in  point  of  fact,  as  all  were  then 
innocent  in  point  of  law^  being  de- 
tained under  the  pretext  of  re-exa- 
mination, and^  consequently,  uncon- 
demned  by  the  legal  judgment  of 
their  peers,  or  even  the  accusatory 
verdict  of  a  grand  jury.  Of  this  num- 
ber were  a  mother,  a  daughter,  and 
a  son,  of  creditable  appearance ;  the 
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two  former  in  one  ceU,  so  situated  as 
to  be  exposed  to  a  continual  current 
of  external  air,  without  the  possibili- 
ty of  obtaining,  even^during  the  se« 
Terest  frost,  an  artificial  warmth  by 
means  of  fuel,  while  the  convicts  be- 
low enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of  an 
open  roomy  ward,  with  occasional 
access  to  fire.  That  in  one  of  these 
lonely  cells  was  closely  confined  a  fo- 
teigner  of  some  rank,  the  Chevalier 
-  de  Blin,  who,  it  was  said  by  one  of 
the  jailors,  while  so  immured,  had 
been  deprived  of  his  reason.,  and 
who  presented  to  the  petitioners  a 
memorial  on  his  knees.  That  in  this 
place,  originally  destinea  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  morals  of  petty  of- 
fenders, a  female  prisoner  had  been 
lately  debauched  by  the  son  of  the 
chief  j^or,  or  governor,  who  then 
held  an  office  of  trust  in  the  prison, 
and  had  since  had  a  child,  now,  or 
at  least  lately,  burdensome  to  the  pa- 
lish of  Kensington,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  That  four  debtors  were 
shut  up  in  this  house  of  correction, 
the  only  conununication  between 
whom  and  the  world,  appears  to  take 
place  Qccasionally,  by  means  of  two 
iron  gates,  at  upward  of  six  feet  dis- 
fttance  from  each  other,  with  a  jailor 
walking  in  at  intervals,  so  as  to  {pre- 
clude complaint ;  and  that,  from  the 
examination  of  a  debtor,  and  also, 
by  a  letter  from  him,  both  in  the 
possession  of  the  petitioners,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  shut  up  with  per- 
sons guilty  of  robbery  and.  unnatu- 
ral crimes.  And,  lastly,  that  six  in- 
nocent persons,  the  bills  againstwhom 
had  been  thrown  out  by  the  grand 
iury,  were  dragged  froin  Cold-Bath- 
Fields  prison  to  Hicks's-hall,  in  open 
day,  at  the  dose  of  the  session,  nrst 
manacled,  and  then  fastened  together 
by  a  rope,  to  be  discharged  by  pro- 
oamation.    The  petitioners^  there- 


fore, conceiving  that  such  ^oss  in-* 
stances  of  fraud,  coupled  with  such 
an  open  violation  of  the  Iaw«,  and 
.  even  of  the  express  ordersof  session, 
are  calculated  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment into  contempt,  and  cast  an  odi- 
um <Hi  the  constitution ;  thinking  al- 
so, that  if  such  mal-practices  were 
detected  in  a  casual  and  slight  sur- 
vey, of  less  than  two  hours  diuration, 
far  greater  abuses  are  likely  to  be 
brought  to  light,  by  the  intervention 
of  tiie  grand  inquest  of  the  nation, 
solicited  the  house  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  consideration;   aivi,  by  a 
public  and  open  exmnination  at  its 
bar,  or  any  other  mode,  afford  sudi 
relief  as  may  seem  meet.    The  peti- 
tion was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
About  a  month  after- 
wards, Mr  Sumner  ask-  March  17. 
ed,  whether  Mr  Sheridan 
meant  to  found  any  proceeding  on  it? 
Mr  Sheridan  repUed,  that  he  wished 
to  give  ministers  a  reasonable  time 
to  suggest  some  remedial  measures. 
But,  dler  what  had  formerly  hap- 
pened, he  had  no  great  hopes  from 
that  quarter ;  and  i^ould,  tnerefore, 
if  nothing  were  proposed  by  them  in 
the  interun,  bring  forward  a  specific 
proposition   in   me  ensuing  -week. 
Upon  this,  Mr  Sumner  accused  tlie 
petitioners  of  being  actuated  by  no 
other  motives  than  the  desire  of  ob- 
taining a  bad  populari^,  by  exciting 
public  damour,  to  the  injury  of  the 
character  of  others;  and  he  said,  that, 
to  do  justice  to  those  respectable 
men,  the  magistrates  of  Middlesex, 
he  must  move  that  their  report  upon 
the  subject  be  laid  before  the  House. 
*— Mr  rerceval  said,  he  did  not  wish 
to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  thorough  investigation  ;  and    he 
would  now  state,  that  ^  commission 
was  preparing,  in  which  all  the  per- 
sons, now  living,  who  had.  been  on 
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the  former  comnussion)  would  be  re- 
{^pointed,  and  such  names  added  as 
would  give  satisfaction  both  to  the 
house  and  to  the  public.  Sir  Francis 
replied,  that  neither  the  petitioners 
nor  the  country  would  be  satisfied, 
if.  the  House  <xf  Commons  did  not 
appoint  a  committee  of  their  own, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  tlie 
complaints  of  the  petition.  He  was 
not  surprised  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  wished  to  avoid  this, 
aware,  as  he  must  be,  of  what  would 
be  the  result  of  a  public  investigation. 
•-The  prison^weights  were  short  of 
the  legal  stand^d;  innocent  men 
were  confined  in  irons;  the  gaoler 
was  in  the  habit  of  whipping  and 
beating  the  prisoners  by  his  own  au- 
thority; he  was  in  the  habit  also 
of  borrowing  money,  and  accepting 
bribes  firom  the  prisoners  ; — these 
were  the  least  enormous  of  the  &cts 
that  would  come  out. 

Mr  Sheridan,  then,  as  Sir  Francis 
had  done  before  him,  commented  on 
the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Mr 
Sumner,  who,  having  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  meant  to  bring  forward  any 
motion  upon  the  subject»andbeingtold 
that  he  did,  had  immediately  made  a 
motion  himself  to  take  the  business  out 
of  his  hands  I  Who  had  construed  a 
petition,  praying  for  a  redress  of  grie- 
vances, on  the  pacrt  of  the  people,  into 
a  charge  against  the  magistrates  of 
the  county,  and  adduced  no  other 
reason  for  enquiring  into  the  matter 
of  the  petition,  than  that  he  wished 
to  vindicate  their  characters !  He  had 
no  objection  that  the  report  of  those 
magistrates  should  be  produced;—- 
but  he  would  mention  a  circumstance, 
to  shew  how  little  weight  any  repre- 
sentation from  them  ought  to  have  in 
circumstances  like  the  present.  A 
poor  girl  had  broughtacharge  against 
a  lawyer  for  a  rape;  this  person,  ei- 


ther by  bribing  the  Governor,  or  by 
some  other  means  of  influencing  him» 
got  her'  immured  in  a-cold,  damp, 
cell,  where  she  was  so  scantily  fed 
on  bread  and  water,  that,  when  she 
came  forward  to  give  her  evidence 
in  court,  she  could  neither  speak  nor 
stand ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Mid- 
dlesex, after  inquiring  into  the  cir- 
cumstances, drew  up  a  representa- 
tion, to  which  sixteen  signed  their 
names,  that  the  father  of  the  girl  , 
was  a  poor  button-maker,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  she  could  have  been 
worse  fed  in  prison  than  she  would 
have  been  at  home. 

Some  party  feeling  appeared  in 
Mr.  Mellish,  as  well  as  Mr  Sumner, 
upon  this  business.  The  report,  he 
said,  contradicted  the  allegations  of 
the  petition,  both  as  to  the  charge, 
that  the  Governor'^  son  had  debauch- 
ed one  of  the  prisoners,  and  as  to  the 
weight  of  the  bread.  Mr  Mellish 
seems  to  have  thought  it  necessa- 
ly  to  appear  as  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett's  opponent,  or  he  would  have 
recollected,  that  no  report  of  the  ma* 
gistrates  could  invalidate  the  attesta- 
tion of  Mr  Sheriff  Phillips  upon  this 
subject,  before  whom  the  prison-bread 
and  prison-weights  had  been  tried,.' 
by  the  standard  weights  of  the  king- 
dom, and  found  wanting.  Well  might 
Sur  Francis  Burdett  say,  there  was 
something  extraordinary  in  the  sup- 
porf  which  this  gaoler  Aris  receivedt 
who  was  notoriously  a  bad  character, 
and  had  himself  confessed  that, he  had 
borrowed  money  from  his  prisoners, 
beat  them,  whipped  them,  and  taken 
bribes  from  them !  Mr  Wilberforce 
wished  to  take  the  business  out  of 
the  reach  of  party  feelings,  and  sub- 
mit it  to  such  magistrates  and  others 
as  had  bestowed  considerable  atten- 
tion upon  the  subject ;  he,  therefore, 
thought  the  best  plan  would  be  !• 
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refer  it  to  a  government  commission, 
according  to  Mr  Perceval's  intention. 
A  PiEirliamentaiy  Commission  was 
thought  preferable  by  Lord  Folkston, 
—a  Committee  of  the  House  by  Mr 
W.  Smith.  Mr  Sheridan,  however, 
moved  for  a  select  Committee,  to  ex- 
amine the  allegations  of  the  petition, 
•r  report  upon  it ;  his  motion  was 
opposed  by  Mr  Perceval,  upon  the 
f  round  that  a  commission  by  govern- 
ment was  the  preferable  mode;  and 
It  was  negatived  accordingly.  No 
farther  proceedings  took  place  in  par- 
liament. The  sure  method  of  having 
©ur  prisons  regulated  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner,  would  be,  to  entrust 
the  superintendance  of  them  to  the 
quakers ;  however  painful  or  labori- 
ous the  charge,  it  would  be  willing- 
ly undertaken,  and  faithfully  per^ 
formed,  by  that  excellent  and  most 
exemplary  society,  for  no  other  re- 
ward, or  motive,  than  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  their  duty,  in  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  unfortunate,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  effect  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  guilty. 

The  bill  to  prevent  the  granting 
of  offices  in  reversion,  which  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  upper  house 
Jan,25n  in  the  preceding  year,  was 
again  brought  forward  by  Mr 
Bankes.  When  he  moved  for  leave- 
to  bring  it  in,  Mr  W.  Dundas  was 
the  oftly  person  who  opposed  it ;  for, 
when  the  abolition  and  reformation 
of  offices,  he  said,  and  the  limitation 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  with 
respect  to  them  were  talked  of,  he 
could  not  help  recollecting  that  Burke, 
who  had  been  most  active,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  political  career,  in 
reforming  and  abolishing  offices,  and 
in  limiting  the  prerogative  of  the 
-crown,  had  lived  to  lament  and  con- 
demn all  those  reforms,  abolitions, 
and  linditations.    This  was  contra- 


dicted by  Mr  Homer.  They,  lie 
said,  who  were  honoured  with  that 
great  man's  friendship,  or  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  very  last  work, 
knew  that  he  took  honour  and  crectit 
to  himself  for  having  pursued  such 
n^easures  as  tended  to  every  speciei 
of  economical  reform;  they  knew, 
that,  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  splen- 
did career,  he  was  as  zealoiis  and 
as  sincere  an  enemy  to  rapine  and 
public  malversation,  as  he  was  in  the 
most  vigorousperiod  of  his  memora* 
ble  life.  Mr  Whitbread  availed  him- 
self of  a  personal  argument; — the 
Right  Honourable  gentleman,  he  said, 
was  certainly  right  in  voting  against 
the  bill,  for  he  was  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  an  office  granted  to  him  in  re- 
version. In  many  instances,  appoint- 
ments were  granted  to  persons  while 
they  were  mere  infants ; — this,  then, 
was  certainly  an  irapr(^er  use  of  the 
prerogative.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  an  instance  of  this, 
having  been  appointed  to  a  lucrative 
office  while  an  infant,  which  office 
was  now  held  in  reversion  by  hi6  bro- 
ther Lord  Arden.  That  grant  was 
certainly  made  when  it  could  not  have 
been  foreseen  that  the  Right  Honour- 
able gentleman  would  turn  out  to  be 
a  person  of  such  transcendant  abili- 
ties, capable  of  holding  the  high  and 
important  situation  which  he  now  fill- 
ed. The  office,  however,  did  not  re- 
quire such  talents, — ^for,  he  believed, 
it  required  little  more  than  were  suf- 
ficient for  counting  the  money  ari- 
sing from  its  emoluments.  He  trust- 
ed the  House  trould  uphold  its  own 
honour  and  character,  by  again  send- 
ing the  bill  to  the  House  of  Lords* 

The  bill  past  on  to  the  third 
reading  without  farther  op-  Feb.  h 
position,  when  Sir  Samuel 
Komilly  regretted  that  ministers  had 
given  no  opinion  upon  it;  for,  though 
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he  supposed  they  were  not  hos- 
tile to  it,  because  they  had  not  bp« 
posed  it;  still,  it  was  of  no  small 
importance  for  the  house  to  know 
whether  it  had  their  support  or  not. 
Mr  Perceval  replied,  he  knew  not 
what  right  Sir  Samuel  had  to  call 
upon  him,  or  any  of  his  colleagues, 
for  their  sentiments  on  the  occasion. 
He  saw  no  reason  to  expect  much 
benefit  from  the  bill ;  but  it  had  come 
originally  recommended  by  a  com- 
mittee, as  being  calculatedf  to  dirhi- 
nish  die  public  expenditure,  and, 
therefore,  it  appeared  to  him  not  tO 
be  a  subject  that  ought  to  meet  with 
•ppesition.    Lord  Arden,  however, 

Mjr  .z  ^rt  thought  differently ;  J^e^ 
March  10.  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^  bgfo^e  tjjg 

tloMse  of  Lords,  moved,  that  the  order 
ihould  be  discharged ;  he  complain^* 
ed  of  the  conduct  of  the  Commons, 
in  persisting  in  the  iheasure,  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  privileges  of 
that  house ;  and  wamea  their  Lord- 
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yers stretching  tlie  prerogative  too 
far. 

'  ^arl  Grey  made  one  of  his  best 
speeches  upon  this  subject.    There 
were  offices,  he  said,  now  enjoyed 
by  persons,  under  such  grants,  where- 
in, firom  a  variety  of  causes^  such 
a  considerable  advance  in  the  sK* 
lary  and  profits  had  taken  place,  ai 
never  could  have  been  in  the  coii4 
templation  <^  the  crown  when  it  be* 
stowed  them,  or  in  the  view  of  the 
public,  when  it  assented  to  that  pre^ 
rogative,    in  virtue  of  which,  the 
power  of  conferring  them  was  exei^ 
cised.    Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the 
noble  lord  who  has  thought  proper 
to  move  the  amendment  of  this  nighty 
I  find  the  strongest  illustration  of  thie 
proposition.     In  adverting  to  thi* 
fact,  I  am  as  sincerely  impressed  am 
any  mfm  who  hears  me,  with  his  va>^ 
lid  and  just  title  to  the  benefits  o^ 
the  situation  which  he  holds4  Neither 
can  I  be  supposed  to  attribute  to  hint 
any  other  motive  for  the  line  of  con*^ 
duct  he  has  adopted  on  this  occasion, 
thttn  the  conviction  tie  entertains 
of  the  injustice  and  impropriety  of 
infringing  on  die  prerogative ;  a  con- 
sequence which  he,  in  my  opinion, 
has  so  delusively  attached  to  this 
moasure.    But,  is  there  a  man  who 
hears  me,  who  is  not  ftdly  convinced 
that  the  salary  of  the  revcfrsionary 
office  which  he  holds,  has,  by  4he  o- 
peration  of  unexpected  and  recent 
Causes,  totally  clumged  its  original 
extent,  and  advanced  in  (Profit  fiair 
beyond  anv  animate  that  eter  was 
entertained,  either  by  the  persoa 
who  granted,  or  him  who  received 
die  office  originally  ?    If  I  am  not 
much  misinformed,  that  place  has 
advanced  in  income,  firom  compa- 
ratively a  very  trifling  amount,  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  20^000A  pet 
It 
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annum.  Cdn  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  stDl  complain  of  the  want  of 
proofs,  in  order  to  establish  the  ex- 
pediency of  this  prohibition  ?  or  can 
the  house  believe  that  this  is  a  soli- 
tary case,  or  one  not  suflSciently 
strong  to  induce  your,  Lordships  to 
interpose  a  legislative  correction  a- 
gainst  the  continuance  of  such  a  dan- 
gerous system  ?  We  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ; — 
but  were  the  calamities  of  that  reign 
to  be  attributed  to  any  concessions 
to  the  claims  of  the  people?  Unhap- 
pily,   Uie  melancholy  fate  of  that 

-prince  can  be  traced  to. the  obstina- 
cy with  which  every  improvement 
was  opposed,  to  the  unbending  dis- 
inclinatim  to  conform  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  to  the  progress  of 
mental  advancement ; — and  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  that  when  forced  into 
a  momentary  acquiescence  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  nation,  the  first  opportu- 
jiity  was  seized  to  add  perfidy  to  re- 
fusal.— And,  my  Lords,  with  re- 
spect to  the  French  revolution,  where 
can-  we  find  a  more  signal  and  melan- 

vcholy  exemplification  of  the  danger 
of  not  yielding  to  those  plans  of 

,  salutary  and  wholesome  correctipn, 
which,  the  defects  of  all  human  insti- 
tutions render  absolutely  necessary  ? 
And  here  I  call  upon  those  who  are  so 
particularly  attached  to  the  court,  I 
call  upon  those  illustrious  and  royal 
personages  opposite  to  me  (the  Dukes 
of  ^  York,  Cumberland,  and  Cam- 
bridge,^ who  are  so  active  in  their 
opposition  to  this  measure,  to  reflect 
upon  the  fallen  and  prostrate  state 
of  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, to  consider  the  lamentable 
change  which  has  befallen  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  &milies  on  that 
continent,  some  expelled  from  the 
thrones  of  their  forefathers,  or  de- 
graded into  the  lowest  vassalage  to 


the  great  and  inordinate  power  of 
France.  Reassured,  that  much  as 
the  unrivalled  conqueror  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent  owes  to  his  own  ex- 
tensive talents  for  success,  much  as^ 
he  is  indebted  to  the  undisputed  sa- 
gacity of  his  plans,  and  to  the  rapi- 
dity and  discipline  of  his  armies,  for 
his  gigantic  elevation, — ^he  has  had 
great  and  powerful  auxiliaries,  in  the 
selfishness,  the  sordid  views,  the  il- 
liberal jealousies,  of  the  dynasties  he 
has  subverted ;  in  the  •  apathy  and 
torpor  of  the  oppressed  and  despised 
population  over  whom  he  has  triumph- 
ed. Convinced, ^as  I  am,. of  these 
truths,  I  conjure  this  house  to  hesi- 
tate, before  it  commits  itself  with  the 
country,  by  the  rejection  of  a  mea- 
sure which  the  people  expect,  and 
which,  in  its  operation,  must  tend 
to  dleviate  the  pressure  of  the  se- 
vere, though  unavoidable,  burdens 
under  which  they  labour. 

The  Lord  Charicellor  opposed  the 
bill,  as  wholly  unfit  to  pass  into  a 
law,  from  the  vague  manner  in  which 
it  was  drawn  up,  and  the  general  en- 
actments which  it  contained.  Lords 
Carlisle,  Auckland,  Moira,  andHood^ 
opposed  it  as  an  unnecessary  innova- 
tion upon  the  prerogative,  and  nu^- 
tory  in  itself.  Lord  Arden^s  motion 
for  discharging  the  order  of  the  day, 
was  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  votes 
being  equal,  the  motion  was  rejected, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  house. 
Lord  H^wkesbury  then  proposed, 
that  the  bill  shpuld  be  enacted  for  a 
time  only,  so  that  its  principle  might 
be  tried  before  it  was  made  perma- 
nent; and  moved,  therefore,  Uiat  the 
words,  *  until  the  first  day  of  June, 
1810,'  should  be  inserted  in  it.  This 
was  negatived.  In  con- 
sequence, when  the  bill  March  15.^ 
came  to  a  third  reading, 
his  Lordjship  said,  he  must  give  it  his^ 
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ttecided  negative ;  and  when  the  mi- 
nistry, instead  of  trimming  the  scales, 
threw  their  weight  against  it,  it  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  eighty.  A  pro- 
test against  the  rejection,  was  signed 
by  Lord?  Essex,  Jersey,  Vassal  Hol- 
land, King,  Cowper,  Ponsonby  of 
InniskiUy,  Lauderdale,  Grey,  Albe- 
marle, Ponsonby,  Stafford,  Carring- 
ton,  Spencer,  and  Clifton,  Earl  of 
Darnley. 

Upon  this  the  subject 
March  28.  was  resumed  in  the  lower 
house,  where  Mr  Bankes. 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  biU 
for  a  limited  time.  The  Coihmittee 
of  Finance,  he  said,  had  originally 
recommended,  that  the  power  of 
grating  offices  in  reversion  should 
be  suspended,  till  they  had  conclu- 
ded their  enquiries  as  to  what  offices 
were  fit  to  be  abolished,  and  what  to 
be  reformed.  He  was  at  all  times  a- 
verse  from  agitating  any  questions 
which  might  occasion  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  two  houses,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  objections  which 
bad  been  urged  by  the  Lords  would 
be  removed,'  by  limiting  the  duration 
of  the  bill  to  such  a  time  as  would 
enable  the  committee  to  make  their 
report.  As  to  the  question  of  prero- 
gative— ^with  every  respect  and  re- 
gard for  the  executive  government, 
he  could  not  carry  his  deference  for 
it  so  fkr,  as  to  believe  that  any  office, 
in  a  free  constitution,  could  be  esta- 
blished on  any  account,  except  that 
of  the  public  service ;  and  if,  from 
change  of  circumstances,  offices  of 
duty-  became  offices  of  sinecurfe,  so 
that  the  establishment  of  other  offices 
of  duty  became  necessary,  he  could 
not  a^ee  that  these  useless  sinecures^ 
ought  to  be .  retained.  Mi*  Perceval 
replied,  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  motion,  but  must  candidly  state, 
^at  be  should  feel  it  hi;  duty  topO'^ 


pose  several  amendments.  He  had 
always  considered  the  measure  as  of 
no  great  importance,  and  would  ra* 
ther  oppose  it  than  risk  a  diSerende 
bet  veen  the  two  ho'oses; — but  it  was 
probable  that  the  bill  might  be  so 
framed  as  to  answer  its  chief  objects, 
and  vet  obviate  the  objections  which 
had  been  made  elsewhere,  tie  should 
propose,  that  no  grant  should  be  va- 
lid until  it  had  been  publicly  annouil- 
ced  in  the  London  Gazette, — thufe 
effecting  one  object  of  the  house- 
that  of  attaching  immediate,  instead 
of  remote,  responsibility  to  the  ad- 
visers ;  and  that,  for  a  limited  period, 
every  reversionary  grant  should  be 
subject  to  abolition,  or  any  alteration 
that  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of 
parliament,  might  think  proper  to 
make  in  it ;  by  this  means,  the  ex-* 
pectations  of  the  house,  of  any  re- 
form or  retreHvhment  resulting  from, 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fi- 
nance^ 'would  not  be  disappointed. 

This  produced  an  able  arid  anima* 
ted  speech  from  the  Hon.  J.W.  Ward. 
There  existed  in  this  kingdom,  ha 
said,  a  description  of  persons  in- 
creasing with  the  weakness  of  the 
country — ^persons  unconnected  with 
any  party  in  parliament^  but  whose 
great  object  was  to  decry  parliament 
altogether.  The  leaders  taught,  and 
the  followers  believed,  that  parlia- 
ment disregarded  the  interests  of 
their  constituents.  This  was  a  dan- 
ger* dailv  augmenting ;  the  only  way 
of  meeting  it  was,  by  a  Conduct  that 
should  not  only  be  free  from  guilt, 
but  also  free  from  suspicion ;  by  a- 
dopting  measures  that  should  show 
unequivocally  the  disposition  of  par- 
liament to  correct  public  abuses,  and 
to  reduce  the  public  expenditure. 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  most  desi- 
rable that  the  principle  of  this  bill 
|^9Hild  be  re^ffogxu^ed  l^  parliament. 
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It  would,  indeed,  be  most  unfortu-^ 
Hate,  if  the  great  aristocraqr—-if  the 
hereditary  counsellors  of  the  kinj^ 
were  to  refuse  to  make  this  recogni- 
tion. That  misfortune  would  be 
much  encreased,  if  those  illustrious 
personages,  to  whose  splendour  the 
House  of  Commons  had  lately  con- 
tributed so  largely,  should  take  part  a- 
gainst  a  measure  not  directed  against 
we  prerogative  of  the  crown,  but, 
simpiyy  having  in  view  the  methodi- 
sing-^the  regulating,  and,  if  possible, 
the  diminution  of  tne  public  expen^ 
diture.  It  had  been  supposed,  that, 
because  the  bill  had  not  much  intrin- 
sic importance  attached  to  it,  the 
public  was  but  little  interested  in  its 
mte..  The  contrary  was  the  caser 
This  circumstance  rendered  the  re- 
jection of  it  more  odious,  as  it  shew- 
ed that  it  was  the  principle  which 
was  rejected.  We  had  witnessed 
jNTodigious  revolutions  in  the  state  of 
enmires;  and  these  awful  changes 
haabeen  uniformly  preceded  by  a 
strong  desire  in  the  people  for  reform- 
mation  and  retrenchment ;  and  by  a 
stubborn,  proud,  obstinate,  resolu- 
tion, in  the  princes  and  nobles,  of  the 
land,  to  resist  that  desire.  If  any 
one  line  of  conduct  was  more  favour- 
able than  another,  to  the  views  of 
diose  who  were  the  advocates  of  re- 
volution, it  was  precisely  that  which 
had  lately  been  adopted  by  the  up- 
per house  of  parliament.  Adverting 
then  to  the  objecdcms  to  the  bil^ 
which  had  so  suddenly  flashed  upon 
the  mind  of  Mr  Perceval,  he  obser- 
ved, that  this  circumstance  suggested 
to  his  mind  very  serious  reflections 
on  the  nature  of  the  influence  under 
which  that  Right  Honourable  Gentle* 
man  and  his  coadjutors  acted-^-an 
influence  as  destructive  to  their  own 
dignity,  as  it  was  to  the  interests  of 
the  people.    They  were  ministers. 


and  no  ministers ;  they  were  subjei^ 
to  be  thwarted  by  a  secret,  but  irre* 
nponsible,  powen  They  had  the  ti« 
tie,  without  having  the  privileges  (^ 
office.  He  professed  a  respect  for 
the  ^ilities  of  some  of  them,  and 
was  surprised  how  those  to  whom  he 
alluded,  (looking  at  Mr  Canning,) 
could  possibly  so  £aat  demean  them- 
selves, as  to  submit  so  completely  t9 
this  influence.  Among  tne  many 
strong  objections  to  them  as  a  body, 
there  was  this  serious  one,  that  they 
had  contributed,  in  an  almost  un- 
precedented degree,  to  the  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  secret  faction ; 
and  they  now  reaped  the  fruits  of 
their  conduct  in  the  degradation  of 
their  office. 

It  was  rightly  asserted  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  bill,  ihsAf  whatever 
might  be  its  intrinsic  importance,  the 
public  took  a  lively  interest  in  its 
success.  The  city  of  London  pre- 
[tented  a  petition,  which  was  unani- 
moui^  voted  in  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Council,  praying  the  House  of 
Commons  not  to  relax  in  their  endea^ 
vours  in  carrying  so  necessary  and 
beneficial  a  measure  into  effect,  sug- 
gesting the  serious  consequences  like- 
ly to  result,  should  a  disposition  be 
evinced  by  either  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature, at  a  period  so.  .awful  and 
momentous^  not  to  participate  with 
the  people  intheir  sacrifices  and  pri- 
vations; and  saying,  the^e  was  but 
too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  reform  of  these  abuses  had  been 
defeated  by  that  baleful  and  predo- 
minating influence^  which  such  abuses 
must  necessarify  create.  In  the  sub- 
sequent debate,  MrBankes 
prc^posed  such  alterations  in  April  ^m 
the  bill  as  might  enable  it 
to  pass  the  I^rds.  The  period  of 
two  years,  to  which  th^  had  design* 
ed  to  Imnt  it,  was,  in  \m  opinion,  he. 
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•aid,  too  short;  if  he  were  taintro- 
duce  a  longer,  he  feared  it  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  bill,  and  it  had 
been  suggested  to  him,  that  thatpe- 
liod  itseff, would  be  the  mostofien- 
mve  that  could  be  introduced,  be- 
cause it  was  exactly  that  which  the 
Lords  themselves  haA  rejected.  He 
Bitended,  therefore,  that  the  blank 
should  be  filled  up  with  a  provkion, 
tiiat  the  bill  should  be  in  force  for 
one  year,  from  the  passing  of  the  act^ 
jmd,  from  the  close  of  Uiat  period, 
to  the  end  of  six  weeks^  from  the 
commencement  of  the  subsequent 
aession  of  parliament.  This  would 
secure  the  remaining  part  of  the  pre- 
sent session,  the  whole  oC  the  next, 
Bstd  six  weeks  of  the  session  f(^w- 
ing.  Some  objection  had  |>een  taken 
OB  the  ground,  that  the  reasons  for 
the  bifl  had  not  been  stated  in  the 
preamble,^-4ie  would  insert,  there- 
fbre,  that  the  measure  was  connected 
with  something  at  present  pending 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr  Fuller,  with  his  usual  oddity, 
smd,^  he  conndered  the  measure  as  a 
tub  thrown  to  the  whale,  and  left  by 
^  Majesty's  ministers  to  float  its 
own  way, — the  late  ministers  mana- 
ged their  tubs  better.  For  his  part, 
he  thought  tKebill  of  no  use,  but  he 
respected  the  people,  and  thought 
they  oi^ht  t<>  he  gratified  as  much  as  v 
possible,  even_^  in  their  follies*  Mr 
jPerceval's  opinion  was  much  the  same 
as  Mr  Fuller's,  though  he  expressed 
it  after  a  different  manner.  So  far, 
he  said,  as  it  was  represented  to  the 
public,  tl^tt  any  great  diminution  of 
Its  burdens  coiud  be  effected  by  these 
means— the  promise  was  delusive; 
but,  as  for  the  power  of  the  crown, 
it  would  ultimately  be  increased,  ra-* 
ther  thapi  diminished,  by  the  mea- 
sure. He,  therefore,  saw  neither  the 
^e^efits  which  were  expected,  nor 


the  danger  wludi'  had  been  &ncied. 
But  he  was  very  desirous  that  the  bill 
should  pass,  because  a  great  portson 
of  the  public  looked  upon  it  as  essen* 
tial  in  a  high  degree;  and  he  diought 
so  geoeral  a  feeling  ought  to  be  grati- 
fied, when  BO  mischief  coidd  resull 
thereftcnn.  He  i^ould  forbear  from 
pressing  the  amendments  which  he 
bad  formerly  suggested,  because  th« 
form  in  which  the  bill  was  now  brought 
in  obviated  sSl  objections. 

LordPordiester  spoke  warmlyupon 
the  subject,  reminding  the  house,  that 
they  possessed  the  nreans  of  enforcing 
attention  to  their  measures,  or;  at 
least,  if  they  did  not,  their  ancestors 
hadpossessedthem.  MrTiemey  spoke 
of  the  Junta  behind  the  thrcme,  ivho 
b^  never  till  now  come  forth  and 
arrayed  themselves  against  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers,— he  had  been  told 
this  language  had  been  used  to  them 
—they  know  whp  made  them  minis- 
ters, and  the  same  pow^  might  un- 
make them.  Mr  Wnitbread  mought 
the  wisest  and  most  dign^d~  course 
for  that  house  to  take,  was  to  perse- 
vere in  seiidinff  the  bill  back  to  ^ 
Lords-in  its  old  sh^ ;  and,  in  an- 
swer to  the  remark,  that  it  would 
E reduce  little  relief  to  the  public^ 
e  rightly  observed,  that  there  were 
burdens  of  foeiing  as  well  as  (^tax- 
ation; and,  to  me  foeliiigs  of  the 
people,  it  woidd  certainly  prove  no 
small  alleviation.  But  the  dhrect  cal- 
culable, timsible  good  effects  of  sudi 
a  bill  were  snown  by  Sir  John  New^ 
port,  who  produced  a  list  of  a^cea 
neld  in  reveraon  in  Ireland.  Ib  the 
Custom^ousedepartment,  there  were 
nine  offices  held  in  reversion,  to  eadi 
(^  which  a  salary  of  900L  a  year  was 
annexed.  It  was  not  the  amount  of 
the  salaries  whidi  formed  the  most 
objectionable  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment i^-thesmoiis  ev^wasi  tlutt  they 
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|>re6ented  an  InsurmouDtable  obstacle 
to  reform  in  that  department.  The 
office  oi  Storekeeper  of  the  port  of 
Dublin  was  now  held  for  two  lives, 
(Uie  two  Beresfords,)  to  which  was  - 
annexed  a  salary  of  SylSSl.  which 
{night  be  spared  to  the  public,  a^ter 
paying  a  deputy  for  performing  all 
the  duties  ot  the  office : —  And  here 
also  the  loss  was  not  confined  to  the 
salary  paid ;  but  the  existence  of  the 
office  itself  rendered  it  impossible  to 
Teform  the  present  syfetem  of  storages, 
from  which  the  public  was  sufterer  to  * 
more  than  six  times  the  amount  of 
the  salary.  It  would,  he  said,  be 
quite  endl^s  to  go  through  the  list, 
and,  therefore,,  he  should  merely  men- 
tion a  few  more  by  way  of  specimen. 
The  office  of  Craner  and  Wharfinger 
of  the  port  of  Dublin,  all  the  duties 
of  which  were  performed  by  a  depu- 
ty for  SOO/.  was  held  bjr  two  brothers 
of  a  noble  Jlarquia,  with  the  reverr 
sion  to  Lprd  H.  S,  Conway,  with  a 
salary  of  nearly  lOQO/.  a  year.  The 
office  of  Comptroller  of  the  port  of 
Cork  was  held  by  Sir  J,  Lees,  with 
the  reversion  to  ms  two  «ons,  with  a 
salary  of  8Q0/.  a  year,  after  paying  a 
deputy  for  discharging  the  duty.  Tlie  , 
pffice  of  Taster  of  Wines,  which  had 
been  dropped  for  two  centuries,  )was 
renewed  in  favour  of  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  Beresford,  with  a  salary  of  1000/, 
a  year.  If  he  were  to  go  into  tjie 
law  department,  theire  he  coidd  find 
places,  not  merely  of  8  or  900/.  but 
of  9,  10,  or  V2,Of)6l.  a  year. 

Such  a  statement  was  una^ST^eraf 
ble.  It  was  said,  by  Mr  Wilberforce, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  house, 
not  tolpaye  any  blots,  to  which  the  fin- 
ger of  pubjip  scorn  might  be  pointed, 
because  they  produced  a^  effect  upon 
jhe  minds  of  the  people  beyond  their 
real  worth.  But  Mr  W  ilbeyforce  did 
not  do  ^ujstice  to  the  people  <rf  Eng- 


land, if  he  supposed  that  the  infC'^- 
rest  which^  they  felt  and  expressed 
for  the  fate  of  this  bill  was  wholly 
on  account  of  the  possible  amount  of 
retrenchments.  In  calculating  ^at 
amount,  they  might  possibly  be  mis- 
taken;  but  the  public  feeling  cpuld  not 
be  mistaken,  which  reprobated,  as  it 
were  with  one  heart  and  voice,  the 
unblushing  indecency  of  o{^posing  a 
nieasure  of  reform  so  utterly  unex- 
ceptionable. Mr  Tiemey  asked,  \\  he- 
ther  the  bill,  in  its  present,  form^ 
would  have  the  full  and  cordial  sup- 
port of  his  Majesty's  ministers  ?  No 
answer  was  given; — except  upon' the 
disgraceful  question  of  Dr  Duige- 
pan's  appointment,  those  ministers 
never  appesured  in  so  humiliating  asi-^ 
tuation.  It  was  said  of  them,  bj 
those  who  objected  to  their  adminis- 
tration, chiefly  for  the  tenure  upon 
which  it  was  held,  that  they  were 
not  merely  Uie  King's  servants,  bu^ 
his  absolute  menials. — So  entirely  in- 
deed did  they  hold  their  places  by  the 
favour  of  the  crown,  apd  so  consci- 
ous were  they  that  they  held  it  by 
this  tenure,  ^d  this  alone,  that,  upon 
an  occasion,  when  they  might  have 
acquired  so  much  popularity  for  them-? 
selves  and  foi^  the  executive  govern- 
ment, by  zealously  promoting  so  ea- 
sy a  reform,  they  were  compelled  t« 
trim  between  the  crown  and  the  peo- 
ple, apologizing  to  both  for  not  fol- 
lowing the  wishes  of  either;  being, 
as  Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  neither 
for  it  nor  against  it,  saying  to  the 
court,  we  are  not  against  it,  because 
it  will  do  you  no  harm,— and  to  the 
nation,  we  are  not  for  it,  because  it 
will  do  you  no  good. 

The  principle  of-  modifying  the 
bill,  so  as  to  meet  the  Lords  half 
way,  was  ^strongly  insisted  upon.  by- 
Mr  Wilberforce;  if  for  no  other' mo.» 
liv^,  than  t>^  unpolicy  •f  holding 
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•ut  one  branch  of  the  legislature  to 

Sublic  odium.  Such  a  line  of  con- 
uct,  he  insisted,  would  be  much 
more  creditable  to  the  house,  than 
pursuing  the  barren  honour  of  mere- 
ly preserving  its  own  consistency. 
Mr  Whitbread,  however,  declared, 
that  he  would  move  for  such  altera- 
tions in  the  bill  as  should  restore  it 
precisely  to  its  former  state.  This, 
the  Speaker  informed  him,  was  con- 
trary to  the  course  of  parliamentary 
proceeding.  He  would  then  propose, 
he  said,  to  render  it  literally  differ- 
entj  though  substantially  the  same. 
This  also  he  was  told  wovild  be  irre- 
gular. Upon  this,  he  said,  he  should 
probably  move  to  extend  the  Hmita- 
tion  to  ninety-nine  years.  This  in- 
tention he  was  induced  to 
April  1 1 .  abandon  when  the  bill  came 
to  its  third  reading.  The 
compromise  which  Mr  Bankes  had 
submitted  to  was,  however,  warmly 
opposed ;  and  Lord  Porchester  mov- 
ed, that  the  word  prohibit  should  be 
restored  in  the  preamble,  instead  of 
suspend.  Mr  Tierney  supported  this 
amendment.  It  was  his  opinion,  he 
said,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  continue  to  express  their  sen- 
timents boldly,  manfully,  and  consti- 
tutionally, going  hand  in  hand  with 
the  wishes  of  the  country;  and,  if  this 
mode  of  proceeding  should  be  found 
to  fail,  that  an  humble  address  should 
be  presented  to  the  throne.  If  the 
prerogative  of  the  reigning  King  was 
even  to  be  in  some  degree  prevented 
from  anticipating  the  resources  of 
the  royal  estate,  it  was  to  be  recol- 
lected that  the  legislature  owed  a  du- 
ty to  the  successor,  that  they  should 
see  the  estate  was  not  mortgaged. 
Rather  than  that  any  compromise 
should  take  place,  he  wished  it,  for 
the  honour  of  that  house,  to  stand 
vpon  their  jouraalsi  ths^t  they  were 


consistent  in  theit  recognition  of  this 
principle  of  economy.  If  the  bill 
should  afterwards  be  lost  elsewhere, 
the  public  would  then  have  an  op- 
portunity, of  judging  which  branch 
of  the  legislature  was  best  entitled 
to  tlieir  confidence.  Not  only  the 
amendment,  but  the  principle  of  the 
bill  itself,  was  contemptuously  oppo- 
sed by  Sir  James  Pulteney,  Mr  ruU 
ler,  and  Mr  Stephens,  who,  in  a 
more  vehement  speech  than  any 
upon  the  subject,  maintained,  that, 
in  these  times  of  uncommon  difficul- 
ty, the  King's  prerogative  ought  to 
be  strengthened,  instead  of  curtailed, 
that  his  Majesty  might  meet  the 
'common  danger  with  increased  e- 
nergy. 

This  produced  an  answer  from  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  wherein  he  display- 
ed that  ability,  which  his  opponents 
cannot  but  feel,  though  they  will  not 
confess,  and  that  intemperance,which, 
by  continually  supplying  censure  with 
fresh  materials,  and  giving  indeed  too 
good  reason  for  alarni  and  disgust  to 
the  best  disposed,  lessens  the  effect 
which  his  talents  and  undaunted  spirit 
might  produce,  were  they  but  more 
wisely  directed.  "  What,"  said  he, 
was  it  any  want  of  prerogative  that 
made  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
all  the  despots  of  Europe  fall  at  the 
feet  of  France  ?  Or  was  it  the  want 
of  their  subjects'  hearts  that  deprived 
them  of  energy  and  support;  that 
left  them  in  the  hour  of  danger,  a- 
bandoned  and  forlorn  ?  This  should 
teach  princes  and  states,  that  those 
who  had  bcjen  accustomed  to  *  crook 
the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee'  be- 
fore one  master,  could  as  easily -per- 
form the  same  baseness  before  ano- 
ther ;  a  consideration  which  might 
put  them  out  of  love  with  flattery 
and  fawning;  and  teach  them  that 
despotism  was  not  lean  impotent  than 
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cruel,  not  more  to  be  hated  than  de- 

?)i8ed.  He  had  learnt,  from  Sir  H. 
mcbf  the  high  prerogative  lawyer, 
in  the  high  prerogative  times,  of  that 
high  prerogative  king,  CharlesL,  who 
lost  hiB  head  for  his  prerogative,  that, 
though  the  prerogative  extended,  as 
they  said,  to  every  thing,  yet  it  could 
not  extend  to  i^use,  because,  being 
in  its  nature  for  the  benefit,  it  could 
not  be  exerted  to  the  injury  of  the 
public.  Why  then,  the  question  was, 
were  those  reversionanr  places  &r 
the  benefit  or  injury  of  the  public? 
But  they  were  pomted  out  as  a  grie- 
vous injury  ana  abuse  by  the  com- 
mittee of  this  house.  This  house  had 
adopted  that  principle,  framed  a  bill 
^cknowled^g  it,  and  abolishing  it ; 
we  wer^  now  to  be  told  it  was^unpa* 
latable  to  the  Lords,  and  that  we  must 
yield  it  to  their  prejudices:  but  it 
concerned  too  deeply  the  honour  and 
character  of  the  Commons;  which 
be  would  not  consent  to  yield  to  the 
prejudice,  or  the  pride,  or  the  cor* 
ruption,  of  the  Lords,  against  which 
be  woi^d  oppose  the  ]^vil^ges  of  the 
Commons.  Nor  would  he  consent, 
that  the  Commons,  in  a  measure,  no 
matter  how  small,  of  economy,  of 
paving  the  people's  pocl^ets,  of  con- 
trolling public  expenditure,  should 
bate  an  inch  of  pnvilege,  much  less 
sacrifice  the  principle,  which,  in  fact, 
was  the  whole  of  this  bill.  The  ho- 
iD|ourable  gentleinan  who  brought  for- 
ward this  bill,  now  proposed  to  be 
rendered  totally  worthless,  by  a  com? 
premise  with  ministers,  f  and  n>r  whom 
Be  certainly  entertained  a  better  opi- 
nion than  he  had  been  pleased  to  pro* 
fess  he  entertained  for  nim,)  recalled 
to  hb  mind,  upon  this  occasion.  Bot- 
tom the  weaver,  who,  playing  the 
part  of  Lion  in  a  pageant,  before  the 
court,  and  being  excessively  appre^ 
hensive  lest  he^should  cause  any  a- 


larm,  when  he  makes  his  appearance 
in  lus  lion's  hide,  pops  his  head 
through  a  hole  in  the  neck,  and  says, 
*  don^  be  alarmed,  for  I  who  act 
Lion  am  not  Lion,  but  Bottom  the 
weaver ;  don't  be  frightened,  and  if 
you  were  frighted,  'twere  pity  o'  my 
life,  Pll  roar  ye  as  gently  as  any  suck* 
ing  dove.'  He  perfectly^  agreed  with 
ministers  as  to  tne  inadequacy  of  the 
measure-^tlie  smallness  of  the  boon; 
but,  it  was  a  commencement  of  re* 
form,  it  acknowledged  the  principle 
-^he  necessity;  and,  therefore,  he 
should  vote  for  it^ — But,  it  seemed^^ 
that  ministers  objected  to  a  measure 
so  inadequate,  so  paltry,  not  worth  thet 
people's  acceptance.  They  had  bet- 
ter stomachs  for  r^orm—>they  wanted 
someUiing  more  substantial.  He  sup- 

Sosed  they  wished  for  some  indepen* 
ent  country  member,  to  get  up  and 
propose,  that  ^  ancient  undoubted 
right  of  the  people  to  annual  parlia<»- 
ments,  chos^  by  themselves,  should 
be  restored— or  that  no  person  bri« 
bed,  or  who  should  be  bribed  by  a 
place  or  pension,  should  have  a  seat 
m  the  Common's  house*f— that  the  good 
old  laws  of  the  land,  JVfagna  Charta^ 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  Act  of  Settlement, 
should  be  restored,  by  repealing  all 
tho$e  unconsdtutionid  acts  which  had 
nearly  annihilated  them;  or  some 
other  proposition  worthy  to  be  en-f 
tertained  by  an  Englisn  House  of 
Commons. — He  could  not  sit  down 
without  expressing  his  astonishment 
at  the  quarter  from  idience  the  op* 
position,  to  this  very  moderate  mea-r 
sure,  came, — ^from  mose  who,  for  do^ 
ing  nothing,  had  received,  and  were 
receiving,  lai^ge  sums  of  public  mo* 
n^y,  who  ought  to  I^ive  been  the 
very  last  to  oppose  it,'  q|p  rather,  who 
ought  to  have  oeen  amongst  its  most 
chearful  patrons  and  projpaoters— ii 
even  though  actuated  oy  no  other 
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BMtive  lii»i  that  wUch  guided  ^reiy 
prodent  tradettnan^  aiul  fliade  him 
ooDsidei^  preseiit  security,  as  well  as 
future  gain.  He,  would,  and  with  no 
wod&ieB^y  voice,  call  upon  those  per- 
aons  to  conader,  whe^r,  by  their 
opposition  to  this  bill  of  Reversion, 
they  might  not  produce  bills  of  Re- 
aumpdon;  whether  they  might  not, 
by  opposing  this  small  commencement 
<^retorm,  cause  theposelves  speedily 
to  heiur  sounds  the  most  unpleasant, 
he  should  suppose,  to  their  ears— for 
he  would  have  them  recollect,  that  it 
was  not  the  first  time,  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  that  the  necessity  of 
the  times,  ana  the  indignation  of  the 
public,  had  edboed  through  the  land, 
resume  and  refund. 

Such  a  speech  d^led  up  Mr  Wmd- 
ham,  who  is  in  nothing  so  consistent 
as  in  his  hatred  or  horr(»*  of  reform. 
He  too,  as  Lord  Redesdale  had  done, 
talked  qf  the  jexample  of  reformation 
in  France ;  and  said,  that  as  for  the 
corruption  of  which  the  higher  orders 
were  accused,  it  existed  equally  in 
the  lower,  for  that  the  tree  struck 
its  roots  as  deep  into  the  ear^^  as  it 
devajted  its  branches  into  the  air. 
Mr  Sheridan  replied,  the  drippings 
from  the  top  of  the  tree  were  the  real 
cause  of  the  bHghtibg  i^e  branches, 
and  the  corruption  ol  the  root ;  and 
when  root,  branches,  and  all  were  cor- 
rupted, what  fiiiit  was  to  be  expect- 
ed ?  ♦  Sixty  members  were  found  to 
vote  for  Lord  Porchester's  amend** 
ittent  against  1 12;  a  proof  howstrong- 
ly  aiw  measures  of  temperate  reform 
inU  be  supported  in  the  House  cf 


Commons.  Itie  bill  was  then  orders 
ed  to  the  Lords.  The  for- 
mer arguments  were  re-  iWay  10, 
peated  against  it.  £arl 
Moira  said,  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  the  friends  of  a  measure,  which 
iniringed  upon  a  prerogative  of  MX) 
years  standing,  to  shew  that  abuse 
existed  in  the  exercise  of  that  prero* 
gative;  but  nothing  of  this  nature 
had  been  shown,  nor  was  there  any 
evidence  before  diem  that  such  arnea* 
sure  could  be  of  the  slightest  utility;. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  he  should 
have  made  such  an  assertion,  alter 
the  statement  which  bad  been  made 
by  Sir  John  Newport.  Lord  Hol- 
land observed,  there  could  be  no  oc- 
casion to  answer  the  opponents  of  the 
bill-^for  they  answereu  one  another, 
Tlie  cmp  says  the  bill  would  destroy 
the  constitution,  the  other,  that  it 
was  a  measure  of  no  consequence. 
He  regretted  the  compromise  which 
seemed  to  have  been  m^e.  but  still 
regarded  the  bill  a^  a  great  and  splen- 
did triumph  over  that  secret  influence 
which,  for  forty  years,  had  been  lurk- 
ing behind  the  thro^e.  According- 
ly the  bill  past.  It  is  observable, 
that,  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
discussions,  the  Grenville  party  took , 
no  part 

Th^  friends  of  the  bill  did  not  oyer** 
rate  its  importance ; — it  gives  a  check 
to  the  shamelessness  of  political  ra^ 
pacity,  and  acknowledges  a  princi* 
pie  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  s^ 
^ide.  Nor  is  ihe  mutilation  of  the 
bill  of  any  other  consequence,  than 
that  it  gives  a  mdancholy  indicatioa 


*  It  it  dangerous  to  reason  in  metaphors :— even  if  this  illustration  did  not  unavoid- 
ably remind  the  public  of  the  text  of  scripture  about  the  axe,  it  would,  at  least, 
prove  the  necessity  of  Mr  Forsyth's  pruning-knife. — The  root  ^f  the  tree,  how- 
ever, is  yet  sound,  and  so  is  its  heart  of  oak.  3ut  Mr  Sheridan  could  .not  let  pass 
•o  fyk  an  opportiinity  ot  attacking  Mr  Windhmn. 
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^f  the  dispositions  of  those  from  whom 
it  proceeded ;  for,  pledged  as  the  Com- 
mons are  to  its  principle,  Uiey  will  un- 
doubtedly renew  it,  from  time  tQ  time, 
till  its  opponents  become  sensible  of 
the  folly,  as  well  as  indecency,  of 
opposing  it  longer,  and  suffer  it  to  be 
made  permanent. — ^An  in- 
March  8.  ferior  subject  of  reform,  but 
founded   upon   the   same 
ground  of  decorum,  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Sir  C.  Pole.    It  was,  to  car- 
ry into  eflPect  both  the  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  the  Charter  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital; which  required,  that  all  the 
officers  of  the  hospital  should  be  per- 
sons who  had  served  in  the  navy,  and 
had  lost  limbs,  or  been  disabled  in 
the  service.    He  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  enforce  this ;  and  to 
require  persons,  holding  such  offices, 
to  give  up  their  half-pay.    The  bill 
was  to  extend  to  the  Naval  Asylum, 
but  it  was  intended  to  exempt,  from 
its  operation,  all  persons  holding  of- 
fices at  present.    He  was  induced  to 
confine   his    motion  to    Greenwich 
HqspitaJ,  by  Mr  Ponsonby's  advice, 
in  consequence  of  a  remark  from  Mr 
Lockhart,  that  the  Naval  Asylum  had 
been  instituted  by  public-spirited  per- 
sons, who  had  subscribed  50,000/. 
towards  its  establishment,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  dej^rived  of  their  in- 
fluence upon  it.    Mr  Rose  objected 
that  no  case  was  made  out.    There 
were,  he  said,  various  offices,  such  as 
that  of  Organist,  Surveyor,  and  Ar- 
chitect, which  persons  of  naval  edu- 
cation would  not  be  competent  to 
fill;  and  the   office  of  Auditor  re- 
quired a  person  competently  skilled 
in  the  law.  To  this  Mr  Whitbread  re- 
plied, that  Mr  Rose  himself  was  a 
proof  that  a  naval  education  did  not 
render  men  unfit  for  such  situations. 
I^any  disabled  personsmight  be  found 
in  the  navy,  who  were  sufficiently 


versed  in  music  to  play  the  organ  A^ 
Greenwich.  At  any  rate,  th^  were 
able  to  hold  sinecure  offices,  such  a» 
that  of  Mr  Henry  Clew,  a  Swiss, 
barber  to  the  Hospital,  who  employ- 
ed six  deputies,  and  derived  an  in* 
come  of  150/.  a  year  from  his  place, 
without  having  any  duty  to  perform, 
except  that  of  superintending  the 
shavmg  of  the  pensioners. 

Mr  Perceval  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  House  could  agree  to  the  motion 
without  having  the  charter  of  the 
hospital  before  it ;  and  indeed  there 
was  no  necessity  for  an,  act  of  par- 
liament upon  the  subject,  it  being  as 
much  the  duty  of  the  trustees  now 
to  correct  any  abuses,  as  it  would  be 
if  an  act  were  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Hon.  Baronet  himself 
had  been  in  a  situation  to  correct 
those  abuses,  when  he  was  a  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty ;  and  if  he  bad  not 
done  so,  it  was  not  matter  of  blame, 
inasmuch  as  he  had-  followed  the 
course  pursued  by  his  predecessors. 
Against  tliis.  Sir  John  Newport  con« 
tended,  that  many  of  the  trusteeft 
would  be  glad  to  be  protected  a- 
gainstthe  importunity  of  their  friends, 
by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. The  motion  was  negatived 
for  the  present. — Sir  C. 
Pole  shortly  afterwards  March  22. 
resumed  it,  citing  all  the 
commissions  relating  to  the  hospital, 
to  show  that  a  preference  ought  al- 
ways to  be  given  to  naval  men ;  and 
he  moved  an  address  to  his  Majes^, 
praying  '*  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  give  directions  that  all  the  ap- 
pointments should  henceforth  be  fill- 
ed by  p^sons  who  had  served  in  the 
navy."  Mr  Perceval  proposed  to  ex- 
cept a  few  offices,  such  as  auditor, 
clerk  of  the  works,  organist,  brewer, 
&c. ;  and  agreed  that  no  other  ap« 
pointment  £ould  be  filled  otherwiiQ 
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Ihan  f^om  tlie  ndvy,  except  when, 
ifier  a  month's  notice  in  the  newspa- 
pers,^ no  naval  person  should  present 
nimself  with  proper  qualifications. 
Sir  C.  Pole  assented  to  this,  and  the 
4uidre8S  was  voted. 

Having  effected  this 
AprU  11.  reform,  he  attempted  the 
like  at  the  Naval  Asylum. 
"  He  knew  it  would  be  objected  to 
him,"  he  said,  "  that  this  charitable 
institution  had  been  ori'ginally  sup- 
ported by  priyate  voluntary  dona- 
tions ;  but  parliament  had  been  call- 
ed upon  to  vote  considerable  sums 
for  its  support,  and  it  appeared  to 
him  now  to  be  under  the  immediate 
management  of  government.  A  very 
large  portion  of  what  was  called  pri- 
vate contribution  was  given  from  the 
Patriotic  Fund,  &  fund  avowedly  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distres- 
ses of  the  relations  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  naval  battles  of  their  country. 
That  fund  had  subscribed  40,000  L  ; 
9nd  surely  it  never  could  be  suppo- 
sed that  other  persons  subscribing 
small  sums  could  mean  that  their  do- 
nations should  be  bestowed  upon  in- 
dividuals who  were  no  more  connect- 
ed with  the  navy  than  the  Great 
Mogul,  The  House  had  been  told 
that  the  office  of  auditor  of  Green- 
wich must  be  filled  by  a  lawyer,  be- 
cause that  hospital  possessed  great 
estates,— but  what  law-busines&  could 
there  be  to  transact  for  the  Naval 
Asylum?  It  was  not,  however,  a 
la^er  who  had  been  appointed  there, 
but  a  wealthy  clergyman,  who,  for 
doing  little  or  nothing,  was  to  epjoy, 
in  addition  to- other  incomes,  300/. 
a-year  as  auditor ;  besides 4ikhich  he 
was  to  possess  a  free  house  and  gar- 
den ;  and,  he  believed,  not  less  than 
1700/.  had  been  laid  out  in  repairing 
the  house  for  his  residence ; — and, 
^ied  t9  all  ibk,  he  was  even  tp 


have  fumitdre  for  it.  Now,  surely 
the  duties  of  this  office  might  be  per* 
formed  by  some  poor  worn-out  or 
disabled  naval  or  marine  officer  at  a 
salary  ot  100  /.  a-year ;  instead  of 
which  no  less  than  700/.  was  thus 
squandered  upon  a  clergyman,  who 
already  possessed  four  church-livings 
in  Ireland,  and  a  glebe-land  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  contain  540  Irish  acres; 
who  was  secretary  of  the  Library  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  whom 
the  House  had  lately  granted  the 
sum  of  556  L  for  his  trouble  in  en- 
forcing the  residence  of  the  clergy, 
while  he  himself  intended  to  esta- 
blish his  residence  at  the  Naval  Asy- 
lum, Another  thing  which  he  should 
object  to  was  the  appointment  of  a 
surgecm,  who  had  never  been  at  sea 
during  his  life,  and  had  been  indu- 
ced by  a  great  Sjalary  to  give  up 
his  private  practice ; — whereas  a  na- 
val surgeon  would  have  been  less  ex- 
pensive, and  more  thankfiil  for  the 
favour  bestowed  upon  him.  There 
were  Other  objectionable  appoint- 
ments; these,  however,  were  what 
he  should  chiefly  insist  upon.  He 
moved,  therefore,  a  resolution,  that 
the  appointment  of  qualified  persons 
from  the  naval  and  marine  service 
to  this  Asylum,  would  materially  en- 
courage the  naval  service,  and  dimi-* 
nish  the  public  expenditure;  and  he 
proposed  to  follow  up  this  resolution 
with  an  address  to  his  Majesty." 

Mr  Rose,  Mr  Lockhart,  and  Mr 
Perceval,  defended  the  appointment 
of  Dr  Clarke,  because  he  first  sug^ 
gested  the  plan  of  the  institution, 
and  his  continuance  in  the  situation, 
which  he  held  from  the  beginning, 
was  at  the  special  and  -stipulated  re- 
commendation of  the  private  subscri- 
bers, who  had  contributed  40,000/. 
to  the  undertaking.  "  It  would  be 
a  little  har4j"  they  said,  **  if  he,  wha 
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was  one  of  th^  first  foanden,  should 
be  hiipself  preduded  from  all  kg  ad- 
▼untages.  Nor  was  the  employment 
so  easy  as  the  Hon.  Admiral  stated. 
lie  liftd  not  only  the  disbursements 
ef  the  charity  to  audit,  bi^  the  ac- 
counts of  the  officers  in  every  de- 
MTtment ;  he  had  to  prepare  the  es- 
tunateB,  to  manage  the  contracts, 
an^  to  exainine  t^  accounts  of  all 
the  builders  and  othc^r  tradesmen 
employei"— Mr  Whitbread,  Mr 
Biddu%>h,  and  Mr  ^n^Uiam,  replied 
to  this  defence,  stigmatising  the  ap- 
peinUnent  as  a  gross  job ;  and  Sir 
Charies  Pole  observed,  that  as  for  the 
duties  of  the  office,  a  purser  was  ^ull 
as  competent  to  diiH^^^e  Uiepi  as  a 
doctor  of  divinity*  His  motion  was 
a^atived. — ^Hc  renewed  the  subject 
wben  an  additional  grant  was  moved 
m  the  Committee  of  Supply  for  car- 
rying on  the  buildings  m  the  Asy- 
lum. Sk  Charies  objected  to  tliis, 
because  the  trustees  bad  in  their 
hands  a  sum  of  50,000/.  i^  account 
of  which  was  laid  before  the  House ; 
and  he  fepewed  his  objections  to  the 
improper  appointments  which  had 
been  made  there,  and  the  waste  of 
money  updn  the  auditor's  house,  ex- 
^nsive  gardens,  and  (^ce3« — Mr 
Rose  replied,  that  50,000/.  was  gi- 
ven by  private  persons  expressly  on 
the  condition  of  ^viding  for  such 
children  of  seamen  as  they  should 
recommend ;  it  covld  not  therefore 
be  applied  to  the  quke  different  pur- 
pose of  carryir^  en  a  building  now 
adopted  by  his  Majesty,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  parliament  There  was  a 
school  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  msti- 
titted  for  the  sons  of  naval  oncers, 
to  the  number  of  200 ;  it  was  now 
full,  but  the  officen^  chOdren  were 
•nly  73,  the  rest  were  the  sons  of 
common  seamen ;  and,  for  want  of 
room,  the  son  of  an  admiral  was  now 


to  sleep  in  the  same  bed 
with^one  o€  these  boys.  It  was  de^ 
signed  to  remove  to  the  -Asylum  aB 
the  duldren  of  common  sailors,  so 
as  to  lemre  the  school  free  for  its  ori- 
ginal purpose;  and  yet  to  this  in- 
tenticm  &r  Charles  Pole  was,  in  ef- 
fect, offering  every  oppo»tion  in  his 
power.— Sir  Charks  still  insisted  up- 
on the  violation  of  princq)le ;  if  **  it 
were  not  stopped  iti  the  outset,^  he 
said,  **  he  should  expect  shortly  to 
see  the  governorship  conferred  upon 
some  German  captain  of  cavahry,  » 
and  the  nunor  situations  filled  by 
Hanoverian  subalterns  or  seijeants.^* 
His  ze^  agiunst  the  abuse  became 
him, — ^bttt  it  did  not  bear  upon  Ihe 
grant  in  question;  and  35,000 /« 
was  voted  for  the  Asylum. 

Under  the  head  <^  existing  abuses^ 
the  system  of  Army-Clothing  must 
be  classed;   a  subject  whidi  was 
brought  before  tlie  House  by  Colo- 
nel Wardle.     Hiis  gentleman  has 
since  performed  so  conspicuoiK  a 
part  in  the  great  pohdcal  drama, 
that  his  previous  conduct  in  parlia- 
ment becomes  on  that  account  a  sub^ 
ject  of  some  curiosity.    At  an  efffly 
hart  of  the  session,  he 
had  asked  the  ministers,     Apr3  27% 
whether  they  intended 
to  take  any  measures  for  reforming 
the  abuses  in  the  medical  depfut- 
ment  of  the  anny,  which  had  been 
pointed  out  by  &e  Commissioners^ 
of  Military  Enquiry?    It  appeared 
from  Mr  FercevaTs  reply^  tiiat  no* 
luring  had  yet  been  determined  on. 
Col^l  WardBe  did  not,  however^ 
pursue  t&e  subject.    **  Th^  6bject 
of  his  p^sent  motion,** 
he  said,  ^  was  to  save  «     June  SS^ 
useless  expenditure,  by 
substituting  public  in  iSbe  place  of 
private  contract,  notwithstanding  the 
avowed  encouragemeijKt  which}  ^ 
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avf rred^  the  system  of  private  cash* 
tract  received  from  the  Duke  of  York 
flod  the  Secretary  at  War.  In  180S» 
Gov^rmnent  contracted  that  the  ar« 
my  should  be  supplied  with  great- 
coats at  the  rate  of  ISs*  6a.  per 
coot,  stipulating  that  the  price  should 
be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
ductioa  in  the  then  price  of  kers^« 
The  price  of  kersey  had  from  that 
time  Men  gradually  from  4««  6d.  to 
S&  6d.  per  yard ;  but  the  charge  per 
€6at  had  not  been  at  aU  abated  till 
yebniary  last.  At  the  fewest  esti- 
mate there  had  been  a  loss  of  2390002. 
i&  three  years,  because  the  stipula- 
tion was  not  enforced.  Nor  would 
thie  price  have  been  reduced  at  last, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  offers  of  the 
majority  of  the  clothiers  to  supply  the 
cloathing  cheaper,— offers  which  had 
been  repeatedly  made  and  rejected* 
In  Jime  1806,  the  firm  of  Messrs 
Scott  and  Co.  offered  to  suj^ly  great 
coats  at  14t$.  9d>  per  coat.  To  this 
proposal  they  never  received  an  an- 
swer. At  this  part  of  CoL  Wardle's 
statement,  a  cry  of  hear !  hear !  .was 
let  up  from  the  ministerial  benches, 
because  at  the  time  mentioned  their 
opp(MDents  were  in  power.  He  no- 
ticed the  eagerness  >with  which  they 
listened  to  any  charge  that  affected 
their  predecessors,  and  said  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  party-motives, 
friend  or  foe  would  be  indifferent  to 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.— ^ 
*'  Had  this  offer,'*  he  pursued,  "  of 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Co.  been  accept- 
ed, there  would  have  been  a  saving 
of  21,875  /.  ^-4ind,  to  show  the  folly 
of  rejecting  it,  thatvery  house  obtain- 
ed a  part  of  the  contract  made  with 
Pierce,  and  actually  received  16^.  6d. 
per  coat  for  what  they  had  offered  to 
provide  at  lAss.  9d. .  In  Feb.  1808, 
xersey  being  then  as  low  as  Ss,  ^. 
fee  yard,  they  offiired  to  supply  the 


ooats^  at  12f. »— any  house  In  Los- 
don  would  have  contracted  at  that 
price*  Such  repeated  offers  made 
the  old  contractors  reduce  thek 
prices  to  145.  instead  of  125.;  and 
Scott's  house  again  obtaining  a  share 
from  them,  received  from  Govern- 
ment 14«.  when  it  would  gladly  have 
contracted  for  12««  Nay,"  Colond 
Wardle  said  he  '^  could  prove,  and 
was  ready  to  prove,  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  that,  when  the  original  coa^' 
tract  £oT  16s.  6d^  was  made  by  Go-' 
vermnent.  Pierce  the  contractor 
went  immediately  to  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Dickson,  and  bargained 
with  him  to  supply  them  at  1S«.  6^ 
or  14^.  Such  were  the  effects  of  the 
system  of  private  contract ;  and,  to 
do  justice  to  the  Lords  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury,  they  had  endea** 
voured  to  establish  a  system  of  fair 
and  open  contract  in  its  stead ;  but» 
when  they  issued  instructions  to  that 
effect,  the  Secretary  at  War  thought 
proper  to  conununicate  with  the 
Duke  of  York  upon  the  subject,  and 
in  consequence  a  letter  was  address-* 
ed  to  him^  signed  Harry  Cal^ert^ 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Forces, 
wherein  the  writer,  in  the  name  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  disapproved  of  any.  change 
in  the  mode  of  cloathing  the  army. 
lf,"saidColonelWardle,  '^suchappU- 
cations  were  made  to  the  Command- 
er in  Chief,  merely  because  he  was 
the  son  of  our  gracious. Sovereign, 
such  a  principle  of  false  deference  - 
could  not  be  too  early  corrected ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  owing  to 
a  superior  authority  vested  in  his 
Jioyal  Highness,  it  would  be  right 
to  ascertain  whether  the  orders  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  should  be 
thus  waived  or  disputed.— -Having 
thus  established  his  point,"  he  sai(C 
'*  and  proved  the  imuse  which  ex- 
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isted  in  this  single  instance,  he  would 
»ay  something  about  the  army-cloath- 
ing  in  general.  There  was  no  doubt, 
that,  by  a  fair  open  system  of  con- 
tract, a  saving  of  from  1  to  200,000^. 
might  annually  be  made ;  this,  too, 
inciependent  of  the  whimsical  and 
absurd  dresses  used  in  many  regi- 
ments, which  jseemed  calculated  for^ 
no  other  purpose  than  to  excite  a- 
musement,  if  not  ridiciile,  in  the 
public."  This  he  explained,  by  en- 
tering into  a  detail  of  the  various 
articles  upon  which  retrenchment 
ought  to  be  made  ;  taking  the  esti- 
mate as  little  in  favour  of  his  own 
argument  as  possible,  for,  he  add- 
ed, "  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  army 
agents,  the  retrenchment  would  a- 

mount  to  400,000/.** Upon  these 

grounds,  he  moved  some  resolutions, 
expressing  the  opinion  of  that  House 
against  thQ  system  of  private  con- 
tract, and  also  for  the  formation  of 
a  Committee  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  allow  an  equiva- 
lent to  the  colonels  for  the  emolu- 
ments which  they  havfe  hitherto  en- 
joyed from  cloatmng  their  regiments. 
The  Secretary  at  War,  Sir  JTames 
Pulteney,  replied, "  that  the  soldier's 
great  coat  was  to  last  him  three  years, 
—it  was  frequently  his  only  covering; 
and  it  was  therefore  highly  necessa- 
ry that  it  should  not  be  of  an  infe- 
rior quality :  That,  as  far  as  he  un- 
derstood, the  contract  price  in  1803 
had  not  been  fixed  without  due  deli- 
beration ;  and/ that  he  was  informed 
by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
woollen  trade,  that  the  price  of  ker- 
sey had  remained  stationary  from 
that  time.**— ^Col.  Wardle  was  ready 
with  his  documents  to  disprove  this ; 
and  the  former  part  of  th^  argument 
was  ably  exposed  by  Mr  Whitbread. 
,**  If/*  said  tnat  gentleman,  "  a  more 


comfortable  great  coat  could  be  fttr^ 
nished  to  the  soldier  for  16 s,  6d. 
than  for  14  «•  it  was  proper  he  should 
have  it ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the 
coat  was  precisely  the  same,  and  the 
only  difference  was  in  what  the  na- 
tion paid  for  it.  On  the  principle  of 
comfort,  indeed,  a  principle  which  he 
could  willingly  see  applied,  great  al- 
'  teratidn  must  take  place  in  the  dress 
of  the  soldiers,  some  of  whom  were 
so  dressed  as  to  be  the  ridicule  of 
every  person' ^ho  passed  by ; — some 
of  the  cavalry  were  seen  with  im- 
mense mufis,  caps,  or  hats,  whichj^ 
whether  the  weather  was  cold  or  hot, 
wet  or  dry,  must  be  equally  incon* 
venient.;  others  had  immense  things 
hanging  over  their  arms,  under  which 
they  seemed  about  to  sink; — and 
whiskers,  too,  it  must  needs  be  sup- 
posed, were  worn  for  comfort:  it 
was,  however,  rather  extraordinaiy 
that  we  should  encourage  the  growth 
of  them  in  England,  and  occasion 
mutiny  in  India  by  having  thent 
shaved  off."— General  Stuart  replied, 
that  it  did  not  signify  how  soldiers 
were  dressed,  provided  they  ,were 
well-disciplined  ;  nor  did  he  see  that 
the  present  fashions  were  'more  ab>- 
surd  than  the  long  tails  and  huge 
cocked  hats  of  the  cavalry  in  former 
times.  Several  regiments  were  e^ 
quipped  by  order  of  the  Commander  . 
in  Cnief,  in  imitation  of  some  Ger- 
man cavalry; — the  dress  was  consi^ 
dered  as  well  adapted  for  horsemetl 
employed  at  outposts,  and  the  sad- 
dles tliey  used  were  particularly  use- 
ful in  such  service.  A  general  laugh 
was  excited,  when  Mr  Whitbread, 
upon  he^tring  this,  congratulated  the 
Cniirch  on  die  vigilance  of  the  tw« 
Archbishops,  who,  he  supposed,  were 
a  few  days  ago  visiting'  its  outpost^ 
as  he  had  discovered  them  mounted 
on  hussar  saddles. 
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'The  sudden  and  capricious  change 
^f  regimentals  was  mentioned  by 
Mr  Fuller  as  a  vexatious  grievance, 
the  expence  of  which  had  compelled 
many  officers  to  quit  their  regiments. 
This  member  complained  of  tne  scan- 
tiness of  the  soldiers'  cloathing,  de- 
claring he  had  seen  instances  in 
which  a  certain  part  of  their  dress 
had  been  made  so  tight,  that,  upon 
the  contraction  occasioned  by  a  show- 
er, it  burst.  *— — No  answer  was  at- 
tempted to  Colonel  Wardle's  state-? 
xnents,  nor  any  principle  advanced  in 
reply ; — in  fact  what  possible  reason 
could  be  given  for  preferring  private 
to  publiq  contract  ?  It  was  only  as- 
serted, that  a  reference  to  military 
men,  and  especially  to  the  Comman- 
der, was  indispensable  on  such  sub- 
jects ;  and  that  the  colonels,  (if  a  fair 
compensation  were  made' to  them,) 
would  rejoice  to  have  the  trouble  of 
cloathing  their  meh.  taken  off  their 
hands;  but  that  such  an  alteration 
could  produce  no  benefit  to  die  ar- 
my, nor  any  saving  to  the  nation.  By 
such  gratuitous  and  irrelevant  asser- 
tions, the  resolution  was  opposed  ;— 
and  Colonel  Wardle,  havmg  proba- 
bly  done  all  he  expected  to  do,  by 
laying  the  case  before  the  people, 
withm-ew  liis  motion. 

This  was  a  sample  of  that  shame- 
less spirit  of  jobbing,  of  which  every 
fresh  enquiry  into  every  department 
of  the  public  service  brings  some 
fresh  instance  to  light.  In  these 
things  the  demagogue  writers  and 


haranguers  of/  the  day  never  fail  to  • 
find  topics  for  invective;  and  the 
difficulties  which  interested  indivi- 
duals oppose  to  every  attempt  at  re- 
form, are  so  great,  and  oftentimes  so 
successful,  as  to  bring  Government 
itself  into  discredit.  Yet  this  very 
circumstance  might  be  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  Government,  did  we 
but  possess  a  ministry  strong  enough 
in  themselves,  and  in  the  support  of 
the  country,  to  follow  up  these  en- 
quiries, whithersoever  they  might 
lead,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  system 
of  plunder  which  is  so  extensively 
carried  on.  The  exhibition  of  one 
convicted  peculator  in  the  pillory 
would  disarm  sedition  of  its  most 
formidable  weapon  ;  nor  is  there  any 
means  of  acquiring  the  confidence  of 
the  people  so  certainly,  aS  by  con- 
vincing them  that  their  stewards  dis- 
pense the  public  money  with  as  much 
care  as  they  collect  it.  Whether  it 
might  be  wisely  expended,  is  what 
few,  perhaps,  could  judge;  but  all 
would  be  satisfied,  if  they  perceived 
that  economy  in  its  expenditure, 
which  they  would  exact  themselves 
in  the  management  of  their  own  con- 
cerns. If  all  contracts  were  fairly 
and  openly  made ;  and  if,  wl^en  com- 
plaint is  laid,  it  were  instantly  and 
rigorously  investigated,  without  any 
regard  to  the  influence  or  interest 
of  the  criminated  persons,  the  Mi- 
nistry by  which  such  a  reform  should 
be  accomplished,  would  acquire  such 
a  tenure  m  the  public  opinion,  that 


sing  from  this  mode  of  peculation  was  mentioned  short- 
orders, — authority -not  to  be  doubted.  "  It  appeared 
ted,  on  an  inspection  being  made  of  the  cloathing  of  the 
r  regiments  were  so  tight,  particularly  in  the  sleeves,  as 
being  worn,  which  wa^  supposed  to  be  the  cause  -  of 
It  the  close  of  the  last  winter  and  the  early  part  of  the 
e  cautioned  with  respect  to  the  ensuing  cloathing,  and 
reful  to  see  that  the  men  have  on  the  proper  waistcoat 
red  waistcoat  that  must  be  meant. 
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Nothing  could  be.  powerful  enough 
to  dispossess  them#  These  things 
are  a(  consequence,  ndt  so  much  for 
the  diminution  of  expence  which 
would  be  obtained,  as  for  their  effect 
upon  the  feelings  and  morals  of  the 
people. 

A  subject  more  directly  connected 
with  the  morals  of  the  populace  was 
brought  before  parlia- 
Marck  28;  ment  by  Mr  Scroop  Ber- 
nard- He  moved  for  a 
Committee  to  enquire  how  far  the 
evils  attending  lotteries  had  been  re- 
medied by  the  existing  laws,  and  to 
suggest  such  farther  measures  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient.  In  ma- 
king this  motion,  he  expressed  an 
opinion,  that  lotteries  were  public 
nuisances  altogether^  and  ought  to 
be  discontinued.  Mr  Perceval  as* 
sented  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee,  but  observed,'  that  the 
public  gained  annuallv  to  the  amount 

'  of  5,  or  600,000 1.  by  the  lotteiy,  and 
he  could  not  consent  -to  any  propo- 

'  sition  for  abolishing  such  a  source  of 
revenue,  however  he  might  wish  to 
diminish  the  evils  connected  with  it. 
The  Committee  presented  two  Re- 
ports before  the  close  of  the  session. 
The  first  merely  suggested  altera- 
tions in  the  existiivg  laws,  recom- 
mending fresh  restrictions,  and  ho- 
ping to  palliate  evils  which  it  was  not 
expedient  to  destroy.  The  second 
was  of  a  different  character.  **  The 
evidence  into  which  they  had  enter- 
ed had,''  they  said,  *^  convinced  them 
that  the  lottei^  and  illegal  insuran* 
ces  are  inseparable ;  that  the  former 
cannot  exist  without  the  latter  for 
its  support ;  that  a  system  of  conni- 
vance in  thoise  acts  which  the  law 
prohibits  pervades  all  ranks  concern- 
ed, from  the  persons  contracting 
with   Government  under  the   law, 

'  do^vn  to  the  meanest  wretch  employ* 
7 


ed  in  the  vioktion  of  the  law,  and 
its  most  ordinary  victim«-^In  trudi, 
the  foundation  of  the  lottery  is  so 
tadically  vicious^  that  under  no  sys* 
teni  of  regulations  which  can  be  de* 
vised,  will  it  be  possible  for  parlia- 
ment to  adopt  it  as  an  efficient  source 
of  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  di- 
vest it  of  all  the  evils  and  calamities 
of  which  it  has  hitherto  proved  so 
baneful  a  source. — A  spirit  pf  ad- 
venture must  be  excited  amongst  the 
community,  in  order  that  Govern- 
ment may  derive  from  it  arpecuniarj 
resource.  That  spirit  is  to  be  check- 
ed at  a  certain  given  point,  in  order 
that  no  evils  may  attend  it^the  lat- 
ter object  has  not  hitherto  been  at- 
tained with  all  the  pains  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  its  at- 
tainment appears  to  be  impossible.— 
The  ingenuity  of  persons  interested 
in  breaking  the  law,  is  always  upon 
the  watch  for  its  new  enactments, 
and  has  hitherto,  always  baffled  the 
sagacity  of  the  legislature.  Added 
to  which,  there  c^  be  no  hope  of 
greater  purity  amongst  the  persons 
employed  to  detect  and  bring  offend-' 
ers  to  punishment  than  has  been  hi- 
therto experienced,  or  than  now  ex-- 
ists.  The  statute  book  is  burthened 
with  regulations  entirely  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  ri- 
gorous and  oppressive  in  the  ex- 
treme, which,  iS  they  are  ever  exe- 
cuted, fall  only  upon  the  ignorant 
and  destitute,  whilst  the  Wealthy  and 
more  profligate  hold  them  in  utter 
contempt:  Imd  this  unseemly  state 
of  things  is  allowed  to  continue,  in 
order  that  the  state  may  derive  a 
certain  annual  sum  from  the  partial 
encouragement  of  a  vice,  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  law,  in  all  other 
cases,  and  at  dll  other  timeis,  most 
diligently  to  tepress. — ^In  the  meaa«- 
time,  by  the  effects  of  the  lottery^ 
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eveii  under  its  i^resent  restrictions, 
idleness,  dissipation  and  poverty  are 
increased,  the  most  sacred  and  con- 
fidential trusts  are  betrayed,  domes* 
tic  COTifort  is  destroyed,  madness  of- 
ten created,  crimes,  sid>jecting  the 
perpetrators  of  them  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  are  committed,  and 
even  suicide  itself  is  produced,  as 
will  ftdly  appear  by  the  evidence 
submitted  to  the  House« '  Such  have 
been  the  constant  and  fatal  attend* 
ants  upon  State  Lotteries,  and  such 
there  is  reason  to  fear  will  be  their 
invariable  attendants  so  long  as  they 
are  suffered,  under  whatever  checks 
er  regulations,  to  exist,— -The  ques- 
tion naturally  occurs,  whether  any 
pecuniary  advantage,  however  large 
sr  convenient,  can  compensate  to  a 
state  for  the  amount  of  vice  and  mi* 
aery  thus  necessarily  produced  in 
levying  it«    But  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage is  much  greater  in  appear- 
ance than  in  redity.     When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  increase 
•f  pooi^s  rates  arising  from  the  num- 
ber of  ftmilies  driven,  by  specula- 
tions m  die  lottery,  to  seek  parochial 
relief,  the  diminished  consumption  of 
exdseable  articles  during  the  draw- 
ing, and  other  circumstances  dedu- 
cible  ftom  the  evidence,  they  may 
Well  b(8  considered  to  operate  as  a 
larj^  deduction  from  the  gross  suns 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  bv  the  con- 
tractors.   On  the  other  hand,  the 
sum  raised  upon  the  people  is  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
received  by  the  State,  than  in  any 
other  branch  (^revenue.— No  modUe 
of  raising  money  appears  so  burthen- 
some,  so  pernicious,  and  so  unpro- 
ductive ;  no  qpedes  of  adventure  is 
knowp,  where  the  chances  are  so 
great  against  the  adventurer ;  none 
where  the  infatuation  is  more  fowttp 
vou  U  PART  h 


jftil,  lasting,  and  destructive.  In  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  the  i>erB0D8 
engaged,  whether  successful  or  un- 
fortunate, are«  generally  speakings 
either  immediately  or  ultimately 
tempted  to  their  ruin  ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  condition  of  life  so  des- 
titute and  abandoned,  that  its  dis- 
tresses have  not  been  aggravated  by 
this  allurement  to  gaming,  held  forth 
by  the  state." 

Whether  the  Curate's  Residence 
Bill  can  properly  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  measures  of  reform,  may 
be  doubted,  such  widely  different 
opinions  of  its  tendency  were  held. 
The  purport  of  this  bill  was,  that  in 
all  parishes  wherein  the  incumbents 
did  not  reside,  and  where  the  living  a* 
mounted  to  4<00/.  and  upwards,  a  mlh 
part  of  the  income  should  be  assign- 
ed to  the  curate ;  provided  it  did  not 
exceed  250^  a-year,  a  discretionary 
power  of  apportionment  being  vest- 
ed in  the  bisnpp.    It  was  a  favourite 
measure  of  Mr  Perceval's.    Mr  M. 
A.  Taylor  supported  it, 
saying)  ^  ^^  should  be    April  \%. 
glad  of  a  provision  which 
would  secure  even  the  residence  of 
curates ;  for  the  great  object  of  ipa- 
ny  plundists  was  to  get  the  duty 
done  as  cheaply  as  possible*    The 
Clergy  Residence  Act  had  in  great 
measure  failed  firom  the  facility  of 
obtaining  licenses.    He  knew  a  cler* 
Syman,  who,  having  two  livmgs  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  nro* 
cured  an  exemption,  excusnig  hun 
from  residing  at  either,  because  the 
air  of  one  did  not  agree  with  him. 
ttid  the  air  of  the  otl^r  did  not  agree 
with  his  wife.''  It  was  supported  also 
by  Mr  Babmgton,  Mr  C.  W.  Wil* 
liams  Wynn,  Mr  Burton,  Mr  Lush* 
ington,  Mr  W.  Smith,  Mr  Wilber- 
fi^Ci  Mr  Tynrwhit  JonejEs  and  M? 
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Hawkins  Browne.     They 
June  8.      argued,    that    residence 

was  the  duty  of  the  rec- 
tor ;  if  he  accepted  a  second  bene- 
fice, it  could  not  be  a  hardship  upon 
him  to  make  a  proper  allowance  to 
the  curate  who  discharged  the  duty 
iii  the  parish  where  he  did  not  re- 
side ;  and  it  was  due  to  the  parish 
that  the  officiating  clergyman  should 
have  a  sufficient  provision  to  enable 
him  to  live  as  a  gentleman.  The 
proposed  measure  was  no  invasion 
of  church  property  :  the  property  of 
the  church  was  in  fact  that  of  the 
people,  and  certain  relative  duties 
were  expected  to  be  performed  by 
the  clei:gy,  to  qualify  them  for  their 
possession.  In  the  eye  of  the  la^ 
there  was  another  party  with  respect 
to  church  property,,  besides  the  veoy 
propriator  and  the  cprate,  and  this 
was  the  people  of  the  parish,  whQ 
had.  an  indisputable  right  to  their 
services.  "  Many  members,"  said 
IVir  Wilberforce,  "  are  zealous  in 
ttieir  efforts  to  place  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion on  a  respectable  footing ;  he 
hoped,  they  would  not  entirely  slight 
|hat. which  they  themselves  profess- 
edjf  but  would  evince  that  the  well.- 
being  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
not  indifferent  to  them." 

On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Pdf- 
chester  reprobated  tJbe 
jlprill%  mbnstrous  and  unconstir 
tutional  power  which,  by 
tiii&  bill,  was  given  to  the  bishops 
over  the  rectors  in  their  respective 
dioceses ;— "  a  power,"  he  said, 
*'  which  subjected  the*  property  of 
every  rector  to  be  invaaed  and 
inulct^d  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bi* 
shop.  He  feared  that  Mr  Perceval, 
in  bringing  forward  such^a  measure, 
\jras  the  organ  of  a  secret  influence 
^hind  the  altar^  as  formidable  and 


as  designing  as  that  which  was  now 
ascertained  to  lurk  behind  the  throne. 
Its  object  was  to  introduce  into  the 
church  establishment  a  system  of 
vigorous  puritanism,  the  uncling 
source  of  bigotry  and  persecution. 
Neither  would  the  bill  af- 
ford any  relief  to  the  grfeat  Mat/  10. 
body  of  curates  them- 
selves ;  for  its  object  wa;s  not  to  aug- 
ment the  income  ()f  those  who  were 
most  in  want,  but  to  raise  the  value 
of  a  few  curacies,  Vhile  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  entered  holy 
orders  were  lefi  prMsely  as  before. 
The  c^ses  of  tkei!?  poverty  were, 
first,  the  poverty  of  the  benefices 
themselves ;  and,  secondly,  the  great 
number  who  pressed  into  orders  with- 
out the  prospect  of  any  provision, 
except  a  trifling  and  precarious  cu- 
racy.^' Mr  Windham  argued,  that 
the  bill' was  injtnlicious,  pernicious 
ia  its  principle,  apd  inefficient  as  to 
any  good  practical  purpose.  "  Two 
opinions,"  he  said,  •*  were  entertain- 
ed concerning  churdi  {)ropertT ;  the 
one,  that  it  was  i^iolable  like  pri- 
vate property;  the  other,  that  it  was 
a  salary  for  a  particular  duty,  and 
that  the  fegislature  might  interfere 
with  it  and  alter  it  with  as  little  ce- 
remony as  the  salaries  of  any  public 
office.  Neither  of  these  opinions 
was  just  to  its  full  extent,  in  his 
judgnient  it  was  inviolable,  like  pri- 
vate property;  but  the  legidature 
had  a  right  to  interfere  so  far  as  to 
provide  that  the  duties  attached  to 
It  were  performed.  This  biH  inter- 
fered in  a  manner  which  was  dan- 
jS^rous  to  the  establishment,  for  it 
proceeded  upon  the  assunsption,  that 
all  those  clergymen  who  were  not 
emj^kiyed  in  parish-duties  were  use^ 
less  motnbers  of  the  church.  But 
thelaw^owed  pluralities;  clerg)'- 
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men,  therefore,  could  not  always  re- 
side on  their  livings ;  and  to  attach 
penalties  to  that  which  the  law  per* 
mitted  was  unjust.  The  bill  seemed 
also  to  suppose  that  the  number  of 
curates  was  limited;  but  its  effect 
would  be  by  augmenting  a  few  cu- 
racies, to  tempt  a  greater  nun^er 
into  orders,  and  thereby  increase  the 
distress  which  it  pretended  to  allevi- 
ate. It  was  a  bill  to  sow  di^sention 
sod  discontent  rather  than  seed  like- 
ly to  produce  good  truit ; — it  would 
set  the  curate  against  the  rector,  and 
the  rector  against  the  curate ;  it 
would  undermine  and  \i^aken  the 
Church  of  England,  not  strengthen 
it.  If,,  indeed,  the  church  did  not 
see  in  this  measure  a  speck  which 
would  spread  into  a  cloud,  and  burst 
in  tempests,  it  was  more  insensible 
to  its  situation  than  he  supposed. 
Tlie  Church  of  England  ,haa  more 
to  fear  from  it  than  from  the  Pope 
and  his  full  conclave,  even  in  the  ze- 
nith of  their  power ;  nor  could  he 
help  admiring  that  Mr  W  ilberforce 
should  be  able  to  smell  out  the  dan- 
gers of  popery  at  five  hundred  miles 
distance,  while  he  continued  uitterly 
insensible  to  all  the  dangers  of  fana- 
ticism assailing  the  Church  of  £rig- 
land,  under  his  very  nose.*' 

Mr  Creevey  argued  with  much  inr 
temperance  on  the  same  side.  "To 
attack  the  vital  principles  of  proper- 
ty in  this  way,"  he  said,  "  was  to 
imitate  the  worst  acts"  of  the  worst 
period  of  the  French  revolution^—* 
Why  should  ihh  system  of  robbery 
be  directed  wholly  against  rectoriai 
property  ?  Why  not,  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary to  increase  the  salaries  of 
the  lower  clergy,  increase  them  at 
the  expence  of  the  bishops,  deans, 
and  chapters  ?  Who  requested  the 
bill  i    Cambridge  w^fi  hostile  to  it ; 


Oxford  had  petitioned  agamst  ity-^ 
so  had  the  clergy  of  London ; — and 
nbt  one  city  or  county  had  express*^ 
ed  a  hope  that  it  would  be  adopt>- 
ed.  But  Mr  Perceval  derived  his 
support  from  t^e  members  of  th^ 
Foreign  Bible  Society^  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  and  tliose 
dealers  in  missionaries,  who  had  near- 
ly overturned  the  power  of  Britam  by  . 
their  late  conduct  m  India.  And  the 
bill  was  ^most  identified  with  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  had  of  late 
given  great  cause  of  uneasiness  to 
the  true  friends  of  the  church,  par^ 
ticularly  by  the  gift  of  a  benefice  to 
a  missionary  of  Bussora,  who  was  a 
native  of  Poland,  and  whom  it  would 
even  be  necessary  to  qualify  for  his 
situation  by  a  form  of  that  House.**— * 
To  this  part  of  Mr  Creevey*8  speech 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
plied, that  if  he  alluded  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  learned  man,  who 
had  been  professor  at  Smjn-na,  that 
appointment  was  highly  praisewor- 
thy ;  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
retaining  fee  to  enable  the  person  in 
question  to  prosecute  the  enquiries 
into  the  Scriptures  which  he  had 
commenced ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don had  no  other  knowledge  of  him 
than  his  character  for  Eastern  learn- 
ing.-^Mr  Creevey*8  outrageous  ca- 
lumny of  the  missionaries  in  India, 
was  also  exposed  by  Mr  W.  Smith, 
who  reprobated  the  base  artifice  of 
attributing  evils  to  them  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  misconduct 
qf  others  far  higher  ^  rank  and  sta- 
tion. 

The  speech  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
was  not  less  objectionable.  "  It 
seemed,**  he  said,  *^  the  supporters 
of  this  bill  mieasured  the  respectabi- 
lity of  th^  clergy  by  the  quality  of 
then:  clotheS|  or  the  hospitality  of 
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theirhousehold.  Poverty hadhitherta 
been  the  badge  and  honour  of  our  re* 
ligion;  but  opinions  had  changed,  and 
it  was  now  not  only  necessary  that  the 
clergy  must  be  respectable,  but  that 
they  must  be  rich  also.  In  the  Cathor 
lie  church  the  regular  and  officiating 
clergy  had  all  the  influence  over  the 
lower  orders  of  the  community,  which 
a  similarity  of  life  and  equality  of 
income  must  ever  give  diem  under 
any  system  of  religious  government ; 
and  no  principle  had  done  more  for 
the  security  of  that  church.  Among 
our  own  clergy,  it  was  not  the  weal- 
thy compeer  of  the  squire  who  pro* 
duced  most  effect  upon  the  people ; 
and  increase  of  salary  would  not  ren- 
der them  more  respectable.  He  had 
more  serious  constitutional  grounds 
of  objection,  in  the  undue  influence 
given  by  this  bill  over  so  great  a 
number  of  clerical  freeholders.  The 
true  cause  of  the  existing  grievance 
was  the  culp  ible  conduct  of  the  bi- 
shops in  ordaining  persons  who  were 
not  proper  for  the  profession,  who 
were  left  without  either  livings  or 
income,  and  the  evils  now  complain- 
ed of  were  the  consequence.  Had 
the  bishops  known  the  state  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  number  of 
their  clergy,  they  could  not  have 
committed  this  error,  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  disgrace  thf^  character  of 
the  priesthood ;  and  was  it  right  to 
entrust  them  with  more  power,  when 
thi^y  had  thus  abused  that  which 
they  already  possessed  ? — There  was 
yet  another  objection  .  the  bili  went 
to  overturn  tne  whole  system  of 
church  property ; — a  consideration 
which  ought  to  have  its  due  weight  on 
.  the  members  of  that  House,  especial- 
ly as  they  themselves  might  shortly 
become  sufferers  by  similar  encroach- 
laaents  on  the  property  of  lay  impro- 


priators. It  was  therefore  the  dutf 
of  the  gentlemen  of  England  to  show 
their  dusapprobation  of  such  a  dan- 
gerous innovation  on  this  defenceless 
part  of  the  communi^." — Sir  Fran- 
cis has  seldom  spoken  with  so  little 
knowledge  of  any  subject.  Except 
in  the  concluding  hint  to  the  lay  im- 
propriators, and  his  remark  concern- 
mg  the  effect  of  this  bill  at  elections, 
the  rest  of  his  speedi  proceeds  upon 
assumptions  which  are  altogether  er- 
roneous. 

The  weight  of  argument  was  a- 
^inst  the  bill,  more  on  account  of 
its  inefficiency  than  its  principle.   It 
passed  the  Commons,  however,  by  a 
considers^le  majority.   In  the  Lords 
the  Bishop  of  London  justified  the 
principle  of  the  measure.     **  The 
bishop,"  he  said,  **  had  a  right  to 
interfere  with  the  living ;  to  take  it 
from  the  incumbent  mio  neglected 
to  perform  his  duty,  and  grant  it  to 
another : — ^this  right  of  interference 
was  clearly  provedby  the  canonsof  the 
church,  and  by  various  conventions; 
and  it  had  continued  in  unison  with 
the  ecclesiastical  and  statute  law  from 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  down  to  the 
present  hour.    The  evils  which  had 
lirisen  in  the  church  on  account  of 
non-residence  ought  to  be  well  con- 
sidered.   The  chief  functions  Of  a 
cler^man  did  not  consist  in  merely 
reading  prayers  and  preaching  on  a 
Sunday.    Kesidence  among  toe  par 
rishioners,  visiting  them  frequently^ 
praying  with  and  comforting  me  sick, 
instructing  the  ignorant,  encourag- 
ing the  virtuous,  reproving  the  vici- 
ous, catechising  the  children,  and 
superintending  the  schools  institu- 
t^  for  their  education,  were  duties 
which  immediately  belonged  to  the 
office,  and  more  essentially  promoted 
t(ia  cause  of  religk>n«    To  perfom 
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these  duties,  it  was  highly  proper 
timt  the  resident  clergyman  should 
possess  that  degree  6f  property  which 
would  enable  him  to  appear  with  re- 
tpectabiUty,  and  to  relieve,  upon  par* 
ticular  occasions,  the  distresses  of  his 
indigent  parishioners.  ThisbiUthere* 
fore,  which  was  only  to  take  from  him 
who  did  nothing,  a  reasonable  allow'* 
Ance  for  the  curate  who  did  the  whole, 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  weU 
&re  of  the  people,  and  the  true  in-^ 
terests  of  the  Christian  religion.'* 

The  bishop  proceeded  to  repre- 
sent the  miserable  state  of  the  poor 
curates,  a  topic  which  was  enlarged 
on  by  the  Earl  of  Sufiblk.  Lords 
Lauclerdale,  Sidmouth,  and  Moira 
^)posed  the  bill  altogether.  The 
Biishop  of  Rochester  considered  it  as 
inadequate  to  do  good,  but  certain 
to  occasion  mischief.  **  The  curate 
and  the  rector,''  he  said,  **  would  be 
set  at  variance  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  their  superiors  were  to  be 
involved  in  the  contest  by  tlie  power 
•f  appeal ;  so  that  Irom  beginning  to 
end  there  would  be  nothing  but  one 
acene  of  confusion,  distrust,  and  jeal* 
•usy.  He  certainly  was  as  liberally 
dUsposed  as  any  man  towards  the  in* 
ferior  classes  of  the  clergy,  but  until 
Borne  effectual  plan  shoiud  be  intro- 
duced for  affording  them  complete 
r^ef,  he  was  not  inclined  to  disturb 
the  present  order  of  things."  The 
Bishop  of  Hereford  and  Carlisle, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor',  opposed 
it  upon  the  same  grounds ;  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though 
he  perfectly  approved  the  principie 
of  the  biU,  thought  its  provisions  of 
so  vexatious  a  tendency,  that  he 
TOted  against  it. — Accordingly,  on 
'  the  third  reading,  it  was 

jJumW*    rejected  without  a  divi- 
fiion^«-«<-Lord  Harrowby, 


who  favoured  the  bill,  observed,  in 
the  course  of  these  debates,  that  the 
House  was  proceeding  to  legislate 
on  a  matter  respecting  which  they 
had  no  adequate  information  before 
them;  and,  with  a  view  to  obtain  it^ 
he  moved  for  an  address  to  his  Ma- 
jestv,  prapng  *'  that  there  should 
be  laid  before  them  an  account  of 
the  number  of  livings  under  150/* 
a-year."  The  Primate  eiroressed  his 
readiness  to  co-operate  with  him  i^ 
on  this  subject ;  Lord  Hawkesbury 
abo  said,  that  every  thing  should 
be  done  to  give  effect  to  so  laudable 
an  intention ;  and  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

The  nfiea^ures  of  Greneral  Utility^ 
that  is  to  say,  those  of  which  every 
man,  sooner  or  later,  would  feel  the 
benefit,  which  were  brought  forward 
in  this  session,  were  only  two.  The 
first  was  a  bill  of  Mr  Fiu- 
ler's  to  prevent  the  spread-  May  30# 
ing  of  the  Small-Pox.^— . 
*^  Under  the  modem  system  of  prac'^ 
tice,"  he  said,  «*  the  patients  were 
ordered  to  walk  abroad,  by  which 
means  the  disease  was  communica- 
ted through  whole  districts.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  any  persons  from 
opening  houses  for  smiall-pox  inocu- 
lation within  less  than  tnree  miles 
distance  from  any  great  town,  vil- 
lage, or  assemblage  of  dwelling- 
houses  joined  together :  and  to  ob- 
lige all  such  persons  to  keep  their 
patients  within  doors  during  the 
wlK>le  continuance  of  the  disorder ; 
and  when  any  person  shall  have 
caught  the  infection  in  any  such 
town,  &c.,  to  enable  the  parish-offi- 
cers, at  the  parish  expemoe,  to  re- 
move such  person  to  the  distance  of 
three  miles;  and,  when  any  infect- 
ed person  shall  appear  abroad,  to 
enforce  his  retu;rn  withiu  d^Qi:^,*^ 
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The  observance  of  this  law  he  meant 
to  enforce  by  fines,  which  should 
be  applied  to  th^  relief  of  the 
persons  who  caught  the  disease  by 
means  of  the  party  ofFending/*— * 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  then 
left  to  stand  over  till  the  next  ses- 
sion.— A  bill  upon  this  principle  is 
certainly  wanted,  but  it  should  go 
fistrthei:  than  Mr  Fuller  proposed, 
and  extend  to  a  general  syptem  of 
cutting  off  infectious  disorders  of  eve- 
ry kind,  upon  their  first  appearance, 
the  practicability  of  which  has  been 
so  decisively  proved  by  the  Fever  In- 
stitutions. 

The  other  was  a  modon  of  Mr 
Rose's  for  the   establishment  of  a 

Central  Institution  in  Lon- 
June9*    don,  whence  the  vaccine 

matter  might  be  distribu- 
ted all  over-  the  empire,  to  be  super- 
intended by  a  certain  number  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
by  such  persons  under  their  direc- 
tions as  they  shall*  think  fit.  The 
expences,  he  calculated,  would  not 
exceed  3000/.  a-year.  Some  oppo- 
sition was  made.  Mr  Davies  Giddy 
said,  it  would  be  better  to  let  this 
matter  take  its  own  course.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  small-pox  could  be  ex- 
terminated by  compulsion  was  a  wild 
and  extravagant  idea,  which  ought 
Aot  to  be  entertained  by  parliament 
for  a  moment.  The  people  would, 
under  such  an  impression,  'in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  neglect  to  ino- 
culate either  for  the  one  disease  or 
the  other,  and  then  the  contagion 
would  break  out  with  ten-fold  seve- 
rity—Sir Thomas  Turton  thought 
these  things  would  be  better  done 
by  private  institutions,  receiving  oc- 


casional assistance  from  government. 
~Sir  Francis  Burdett  observed,  that 
the  discovery  of  vaccination  had  now 
assumed  a  ven  different  complexion 
firom  that  under  which  it  was  first 
introduced  to  the  public.  Then  it 
was  said  to  be  a  thing  so  simple,  that 
any  old  woman  might  perform  the 
operation ;  now  it  was  described  aa 
so  difficult  that  it  ought  to  be  en- 
trusted to  none  but  men  of  great  pro» 
fessional  skill  and  experience.  There 
was  some  danger,  therefore,  that  we 
might  be  fostering  a  very  dangemua 
error.  It  was  his  opinion,  tlmt  be- 
fore any  public  measure  ibr  dissemi- 
nating it  were  taken,  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  enquire  far- 
ther  into  the  efficacy  of  the  discove* 
ry. — On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Hen- 
ry Petty  contended,  that,  as  the  evi- 
dence was  still  incomplete,  it  was 
highly  proper  to  persevere  in  the  in* 
vestigation,  which  could  not  be  done 
so  well  in  any  other  manner  as  by  a 
general  institution.  Mr  Wilberforcd 
argued  to  the  same  effect,  remarking 
also,  that  in  foreign  countries  there 
was  a  firm  and  decided  opinion  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  and  that 
he  did  not  think  the  instances  of  al- . 
leged  failure  were  suftcient  to  shake 
our  confidence  in  it.  Mr  Fuller  said, 
that  the  small-pox  was  annihilated  at 
Calcutta  by  vaccination,  and  a  pro- 
per system  of  regulations ;  ana  he 
thought  the  same  desirable  end  might 
be  attained  here.  The  children  in 
the  poor-houses  ought  to  be  vacci- 
nated.— ^Mr  Cannihg  declared,  that 
though  he  considered  the  discovery 
to  be  of  the  very  greatest  import- 
ance, he  could  not  be  induced  to 
follow  up  the  most  favourable  report 
of  its  inmllibility,  with  any  measures 
of  a  compulsory  nature.    No  system 
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#f  compulsion  has  ^ver  been  propo« 
fledy  unless  Mr  Fuller's  bill  can  be 
called  oompulsion ;  but  that  bill  ap- 
plies only  to  the.  small-pox  inocula* 
tion  the  prindple  which  all  laws  ac- 
knowledge, and  which  self-defence 
requires,  of  restricting  any  person 
from  doing  that  which  would  endan- 
ger his  neighbour«-*-^*A  resolution 
was  passed  for  an  address  to  his  Ma* 
jesty,  upon  the  proprie^  of  forming 
such  an  institution  as  Mr  Rose  pro- 
posed. 

Mr  Palmer's  Claims,  which,  to 
the  disgrace  of  public  &ith,  have  so 
lon^  remained  undischai'ged,  were 
again  brought  before  parliament  this 
year.  .  The  last  Administration  had 
consented  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  enquire  into  his 
petition,  examine  evidence,  ,and  re- 
port their  opinion  upon  it ;  and  Uiis 
report  was  laid  before  the  House.— 
It  stated  the  following  points  as^  ha- 
ving been  substantiated :  That  Mr 
Palmer,  at  his  own  risk  and  expjence, 
undertook  and  executed  a  most  use- 
ful plan  for  the  reform  and  improve- 
ment of  the  posts  of  this  country, 
notvfithstanding  the  very  great  diffi- 
culties which  were  thrown  in  his 
vay  by  a  determined  and  continued 
apposition  from  the  Post-Office  ;  the 
most  experienced  officers  in  that  de- 
partment having  declared  the  plan, 
previous  to  its  execution,  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  injurious  to  com- 
merce and  the  revenue.  That  the 
original  agreement  made  with  Mr 
Pitt  w9s,  that  Mr  Palmer  should 
have  an  appointment  for  life  to  su- 
perintend his  plan,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  2L'  lOs.  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  increase  in  the  reve- 
nue. This  was  afterwards  noodified, 
for  an  increased  postage  having  been 
I       proposed  by  Mr  Palmer,,  in  lieu  of 


an  intended  tax  on  coals,  which  had 
beeti  estimated  at  90,090/.,  that  sum 
was  added  to  the  previous  revenue 
of  the  Post-Office,  being  150,000/.; 
and  Mr  Palmer's  per  centage  was  to 
be  upon  all  above  21 0,000/.,  he  accept- 
ing a  salary  of  1500/.  a-year,  in  lieu 
of  his  per  centage  on  the  90,000  /. ; 
which  was  in  &ct  750^-  less  than  the 
original  agreement.  Hiat  this  sala- 
ry, having  thus  been  accepted  as  a 
co^imutation,  was  not  to  be  consi-* 
dered  as  implying  the  discharge  of 
official  duties,  and  liable  to  be  dis- 
continued with  a  discontinuance  of 
those  duties,  but  with  his  per  cent- 
age  on  the  Post-Office  revenue  be- 
yond 240,000/.  as  a  ^r  and  reason* 
aijle  oompensatioii  for  his  invention, 
and  his  risk  and  trouble  in  carrying 
the  plan  into  effect ;  and  that  *the 
advantages  from  it  are  permanent  to 
the  public,  but  Mr  Palmer's  ad- 
vantages terminate  with  his  life.— r- 
The  report  farther  observes,  that  if 
the  appointment^originally  promised 
to  Mr  Palmer,  and  upon  the  faith  of 
which  he  undertook  the  full  execu- 
tion of  his  plan,  had  been  carried 
into  effect,  the  causes  which  led  to 
his  suspension  could  not  have  oc- 
curred,—as  he  would  then  have  been 
free  from  the  controul,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  Postmaster-General.-A- 
That,  in  all  his  arrangements^  Mr 
Palmer  appeared  to  have  paid  great 
attention  to  economy  as  well  as  im- 
provement, and  to  have  acted  with 
strict  integrity,  having,  at  the  out- 
set of  his  arduous  undertaking,  pro- 
cured the  conveyance  of  mails  at 
20,000/.  a-year  less  than  he  propo- 
sed, and  than  Government  contract- 
ed for.  And  it  was  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  in  the  four  years  on- 
ly subsequent  to  his  leaving  the  oft 
fice,  the:  excels  in  the  expenditar^ 
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amounted  to  upwards  of  l^jOOOl* 
beyond  that  of  the  four  years  previ- 
ous to  his  suspension,  and  during  his 
management  That,  under  these  cir- 
eumstances,  Mr  Palmer  has  a  claim 
to  the  continuance  of  the  salary  and 
the  per  centage,  such  remuneration 
being  but  a  small  part  of  that  reve- 
nue whidi  his  integrity,  activity,  and 
zeal  have  created,  exclusive  of  the 
numerous  advantages  accruing  to 
commerce  and  to  the  public— 'Upon 
this  report,  Mr  Palmer's  son,  Major 
Palmer,  moved  a  resolution,  that  he 
was  entitled  to  this  rrmu* 
May  12.  neration,  according  to  his 
agreement  with  Govern* 
ment 

Mr  Long  rose  to  oppose  this  reso- 
iution*  He  affirmed,  that  Mr  Palm- 
tr  was  dismissed  ^firom  his  appoint- 
ment for  refusing  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  for  en- 
deavouring to  throw  the  Post-Office 
into  confimon,  to  create  unnecessar 
ry  expence,  and  to  retard  the  deli- 
very of  letters ;  and  that,  having 
been  thus  dismissed,  he  had  accept- 
ed of  3000/*  a-year  as  a  full  com- 
pensation for  all  the  emoluments 
wtdch  he  could  fairly  claim.  To 
prove  these  charges,  he  read  some 
confidential  letters  written  by  Mr 
Palmer  to  his  deputy^  durine  his 
vexatious  disputes  with  the  rost- 
masters-General,  and  treacherously 
delivered  into  their  hands  by  that 
deputy,  two  years  after  their  date, 
to  furnish  them  with  a  specious  pre- 
text for  continuing  Mr  P^mer's  sus« 
Ension,  when  they  had  suspended 
n  without  any  pretext  at  alL  This 
speech  of  Mr  Lonff  produced  an  ex- 
c^ent  reply  from  midor  Palmer,  in 
wfaidi  he  substantiated  the  justice  of 
his  father's  claims,  and  exculpated 
him  from  every  charge  which  mslice 


or  misconception  had  broughtagtbisC 
him,  in  the  most  dear  and  convin* 
cing  manner.  He  exposed  also  th« 
wanton  and  vexatious  interfi^rence 
of  the  Postmasters-General,  their  ex* 
cessive  improvidence,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  one  of  them,  even  at 
the  time  when,  in  his  letter  to  Mr 
Palmer,  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  plan  was  a  most  fortunatt 
one,  and  **  that  he  amply  deserved 
the  salary  and  per  centime  for  which 
the  faith  of  government  was  pledge 
ed,"  wai,  at  that  very  time,  clandes- 
tinely endeavouring  to  t^dermina 
the  plan,  and  to  deprive  him  of  his 
remuneration,  by  contradicting  th« 
favourable  report  of  the  Commission- 
ers,  in  terms  as  positive  as  experi- 
ence has  since  proved  them  to  be 
fidse.  Mr  Croker,  Mr  Windham, 
Sir  John  Newport,  Sir  Francis  Bur* 
dett.  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Sir  Thomaa 
Turton,  Mr  William  Smith,'  and  Dr . 
Lawrende,  all  spoke  in  favour  of  th« 
claim.  ^*  Mr  Palmer,"  they  argued, 
<*  did  not  impeal  to  parliament  as  a 
suspended  officer  soliciting  restora- 
tion to  his  office,  but  as  a  creditor 
demanding  the  payment  of  a  debt* 
There  had  been  a  specific  agreement 
with  the  government  of  the  countiy, 
which  government  acknowle^ed, 
and  for  the  performance  of  wnidi 
the  public  fiuth  is  pled^ged.  Th« 
gteLat  to  Mr  Palmer  was  not  a  fixed 
remuneration,  formed  according  to 
the  opinion  then  entertained  of  the 
merits  of  his  plan,  but  a  reward  pla- 
ced on  the  best  possible  footing  on 
whidi  rewards  in-  such  eases  coidd 
be  e8tabiished,namely,such  as  should 
make  the  advantage  to  the  projector 
rise  or  M  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  service  which  he  rendered/  The 
amount  of  the  sum  claimed  in  the 
right  of  this  i^freement  is  the  great 
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bar  to  its  fulfilment ;  but  it  is  this  very 
amount  that  so  incontestably  proves 
the  merits  of  the  case:  imd  surely  it 
was  enough  to  have  so  long  withheld 
from  him  his  lawful  due,  without 
making  the  very  extent  of  the  injury 
a  plea  for  farther  injustice  I  Surely 
parliament  would  sever  venture  to 
avow,  lihat  it  refused  to  make  good 
to  Mr  Palmer  the  reward  that  was 
promised^  because  the  advantages  of 
his  plan  to  the  public  had  turned  out 
10  much  greater  than  was  expected !'' 
-*Mr  Ciroker  thought  the  continu* 
ance  of  the  salanr  should  not  be 
claimed ;  and  Mr  Windham  thought 
it  might  be  contended,  that  when  he 
accepted  of  that  in  lieu  of  part  of 
hifl  per  centage»  he  accepted  it  as 
subject  to  the  condition  by  which 
such  pr(»>erty  is  held.  In  conse- 
quence or  these  opinions,  that  part 
of  the  claim  was  withdrawn  ^--the . 
other  part  was  voted  by  a  majority 
of  66,  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  Mr  Perceval  and  the  crea- 
tures of  Mr  Fitt.  A  second  debate 
was  carried  also  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority against  the  same  party ;  and  the 
Speaker  then  informed  the  House, 
that  the  regular  mode  of  proceeding 
was  to  vote  the  sum  due  to  Mr  Palm- 
er in  a  Committee  of  Supply.  The 
future  per  centage  was  to  be  secu- 
red by  a  biU.  Accordingly  54',702/. 
were  voted  in  the  Committee,  and 
the  bill  was  brought  in. 

It  was  hinted,  that  if  this  bill  were 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  it  might  en- 
cbmger  the  arrears.  Major  Palmer, 
therefore,  .  immediatel3r  abandoned 
fill  thought  of  carrying  it  there ;  but 
Mr  Perceval,  bent  upon  frustrating 
his  claims  in  any  manner,  interfered, 
n^ved  the  third  reading  hereof,  toad 


sent  it  to  the  Upper  House,  on  pur* 
pose  that  it  might  be  thrown  out 
there.  Havine  succeeded  in  this,  he 
then  moved,  that  the  arrears,  instead 
of  being  included  in  the 
genera)  appropriation-biU,  June  23^ 
should  be  voted  in  a  se-  , 
parate  bill,  **  in  order,''  as  he  sai^ 
**  to  give  the,  Lords  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  their  discretion  upon, 
it  ;".*^hat  is,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  rejected.  This  ungenerous  pro* 
ceeding  was  successfiu,  though  not 
less  derogatory  to  the  House  of  Com« 
mons  than  unjust  to  Mr  Palmer ;  its 
professed  object  being  to  render  the 
previous  votes  of  the  House  nuga* 
tory.  Major  Palmer,  hopeless  of  suc- 
ceeding when  Ministers  were  resolved 
that  he  should  not  succeed,  begged 
Mr  Perceval  to  spare  him  the  unne- 
cessary expence,  trouble,  and  morti- 
fication which  such  a  bill  must  in- 
volve. "  Could  he,"  he  said,  "  an- 
ticipate  a  fair  consideration  of  thet 
question,  no  man  would  more  anxi- 
ously court  it ; — ^he  would  submit  it  tm 
the  common  sense  of  any  individual 
in  the  kingdom  who  comd  read  the 
evidence, — ^but  there  was  no  hope  of 
this."  The  motion  was  carried,  and 
the  bill  brought  in  and  read.  Mr 
Perceval,  however,  had  humanity 
enough  not  to  press  it  through  the 
House;-— his  triumph  was  fuready 
complete : — and  thus  the  stigma  stifl 
remains  upon  our  government,  of 
having  broken  its  own  contract  in 
its  own  favour,  and  withheld  a  stipu- 
lated remuneration,  arising  wholly 
out  of  the  fruits  of  his  owh  labours, 
from  the  individual,  who,  of  all  o- 
thers,  has  rendered  the  most  essen- 
tial service  to  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain, 
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CHAP.  IX. 


G^^al  WhHelocke*s  Trial,  Madeira  taken  possession  of.  Capture  of  the 
■  Danish  West  India  Islands^  and  ofDeseada  and  Marie  Galante.  Transac- 
^    tions  in  the  East.     Siege  of  Camoona.     The  remains  of  the  Dutch  Naval 

Ponjoer  in  India  destroyed.  Action  between  the  St  Fiorenzo  and  La  Pied- 
'    montese,  and  Death  of  Captain  Hardinge.    Rochefort  Squadron.    Nego- 

ciations  with  America  concerning  the  Embargo. 


The  public  attention  was  excited 
early  in  the  yiear  bjr  the  trial  of  Ge- 
neral Whitelocke,  for  his  misconduct 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  The  charges  a- 
gainst  him  were ;  "  1st,  That  he  had 
pursued  measures  ill  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  conquest  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  for,  when  the  Spanish  com- 
mander expressed  a  desire  to  com- 
municate concerning  terms,  he  re- 
quired the  surrender  of  all  persons 
holding  civil  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment as  prisoners  of  war ;  an  unu- 
sual and  offensive  demand,  tending 
to  exasperate  the  inhabitants,  to  pro- . 
duce  and  encourage  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance, to  exclude  the  hope  of  ami- 
cable accommodation,  and  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  the  service  with 
which  he  was  entrusted.  2dly,  That 
he  did  not  make  the  military  ar- 
rangements best  calculated  to  en- 
sure the  success  of  his  operations 
against  the  town ;  that,  having  known 
that  the  enemy  meant  to  occupy  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  he  neverthe- 
less divided  his  troops  into  several 
brigades  and  parts,  and  ordered  the 
whole  to  be  unloaded,  and  no  firing 
to  be  permitted  on  any  account; 
and,  under  this  order,  to  march  into 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  un* 
3 


provided  with  proper  means  for  for- 
cing the  barricadoes,  whereby. the 
troops  were  unnecessarily  exposed 
to  destruction,  without  the  possibi- 
litv  of  making  effectual  opposition. 
Sdly,  That  he  did  not  make,  although 
it  was  in  his  power,  any  effectual  at- 
tempt, by  his  own  personal  exertion 
or  otherwise,  to  co-operate  with,  or 
support  the  different  divisions  of  the 
army  when  engaged  in  the  streets  of 
Buenos  Ayres;  whereby  those  troops, 
after  having  encountered  and  sur- 
mounted a  constant  and  well^rect- 
ed  fire,  and  having  effected  the  pur- 
port of  their  orders,  were  left  without 
aid,  support,  or  further  orders ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  considerable  de- 
tachments were  compelled  to  surren- 
der. Lastly,  That,  subsequently  ta 
the  attack,  and  when  the  troops  were 
in  possession  of  posts  on  each  flank 
of  the  town,  and  of  the  principal  ar- 
senal, with  a  communication  open  to 
the  fleet,  and  having  an  effective  forc« 
of  5000  men,  he  concluded  a  treaty, 
whereby,  according  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment in  his  own  dispatch,  he 
resolved  to  forego  the.  sulvantageg 
which  the  bravery  of  his  troops  had 
obtained,  and  which  advantages  had 
cost  him  2500  men  in  killed,  wound- 
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eAf  and  prisoners ;  and  by  such  trea- 
ty he  unnecessarily  and  shamefully 
surrendered  all  such  advantages,  to- 
tally evacuated  the  town  of  Buenos 
A3nre8,  and  consented  to  deliver,  and 
did  shamefully  abandon  and  deliver 
up  to  the  enemy  the  strong  fortress 
of  Monte  Video,  which  had  been 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  which 
was  not  in  a  ^  state  of  blockade  or 
aege."     As  these  circumstances  oc* 
curred  during  the  preceding  year, 
we  are  spared  the  pain  of  entering 
into  the  melancholy  and  disgraceful 
detail.    After  a  trial  of  thirty-one 
days.  General  Whitelocke  was  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  the  whole  charges, 
that  part  alone  excepted  which  rela- 
ted to  the  order,  that  the  columns 
should  be  unloaded.  The  Court,  be- 
ing anxious  to  have  it  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that  they  attached  no  cen- 
sure whatever  to  the  precautions  ta- 
ken to .  prevent  unnecessary  firing 
during  the  advance  of  the  troops  to 
the  proposed  points  of  attack,  ac- 
quitted him  of  that  part  of   the 
charge ;  and  sentencea  Iiim,  upon 
the  rest,  to  be  cashiered,  and  decla- 
red totally  unfit  and  unworthy  to 
serve  his  Majesty  in  any  military  ca- 
pacity whatever.    This  sentence  was 
ordered  to  be  read  at  the  head  of 
every  regiment,  and  inserted  in  all 
regimental  orderly  books,  "  that  it 
might  become  a  lasting  memorial  of 
the  fatal  consequences  to  which  offi- 
cers expose  themselves,  who,  in  the 
discharge  6f  the  important  duties 
confided  to  them,  arp  deficient  in 
that  zeal,  judgment,   and  personal 
exertion,  which  their  "Sovereign  and 
their  Country  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  officers  entrusted   with   high 
commands.** 

It  was  expected  that  the  charges 
would  have  affected  his  life,  and  the 
sentence,  though  it  wa^  the  severest 


which  could  be  pronounced  upon  the 
case,  dissatisfied  the  people.    They 
felt,  that,  to  a  man  who  had  made 
himself  infamous,  it  was  no  punish- 
ment to  be  declared  so : — ^yet,  had 
he  been  condemned  to  death,  though 
the  example  would  have  been  more 
efficacious,  where  example  is  need* 
ed,  there  is  a  humanity  in  the  Eng-* 
lish    character    which  would  have 
made  him,  for  a  time,  an  object  of 
pity,  and  rendered  his  memory  less 
odious.     Something  less  than  death, 
and  more  tlian  a  superfluou:;  ratifi- 
cation of  infamy,  would  be  the  ap* 
propriate  punishment  in  such  cases, 
— ^imprisonment    or   transportation. 
Our  martial  law  is,  in  this  instance, 
almost  as  much  too  lenient,  as  it  is 
in  all  others  too  cruel.   With  White- 
locke's  trial  all  investigation  ended. 
It  was  never  ascertained  who  commit- 
ted the  fault  of  entrustiiig  such  a  com- 
mand to  a  man,  better  known  in  the 
army  for  his  arrogance,  and  his  rigid 
.  attention  to  the  fopperies  of  the  ser-' 
vice,  than 'for  any  other  qualifica- 
tions.    This  question  was  repeated* 
ly  asked ;  for,  though  no  legal  re- 
sponsibility is  attached  to  the  appoint* 
ment  of  unworthy  men,  it  was  felt 
by  the  people,  that  \vant  Qf  judgment 
is  not  less  ruinous  to  the  liation,  in 
those  who  delegate  command,  than 
in   those  who   exercise  it;  and  it 
was  remembered,  that  able  heads  in 
the  cabinet  never  wanted  able  ser* 
vants  in  the  field.    But  shame  and 
indignation  were  not  the  only  feel* 
ings  whiQh  they  who  understood  the 
real  interests  of  their  country  endu- 
red, at  seeing  her  honour  stained, 
and  the   blood  of  her  brave   sol- 
diers wasted  with  wanton  folly,:  the 
wretched  policy  upon  which  this  ex- 
pedition had  been  undertaken,  and 
the  utter  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
the  countr}'  to  which  it  was  sent. 
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tfiat  appeared  upon  this  trial,  ex- 
cited new  mortincation  and  regret. 
It  now  appeared,  that  the  Spanuurds 
of  the  Plata  would  joyfully  have  wel* 
corned  us,  if  we  would  have  acknow« 
ledged  their  independence,  and  pro-p 
mised  them  our  protection ;  but  b^ 
going  as  invaders,  instead  pf  deh- 
verers,  we  provoked  that  very  spirit 
to  our  destruction  which  would  have 
been  our  sure  ally,  and  which  would 
bave  secured  to  us,  without  loss,  ha- 
aardf  or  ^xpence,  all  the  commer- 
<cial  advantages  which  could  be  de- 
lured.    This  was  what  the  wiser  part 
of  the  English  people  would  have 
"wished;  but  their  rulers  were  for 
conquest;  they  wanted dispatdies, 
*whicn  might  set  the  guns  firing  and 
the  bells  ringing  over  the  kingdom 
imd  new  possessions,  which  would 
strengthen  them  by  increasing  their 
patronage  while  the  war  continued, 
end  which  n^ght  be  reckoned  up  in 
Ihe  bargain  for  peace,  whenever,  ac« 
cording  to  the  usual  manner  in  which 
^18  country  negociates,  like  children 
l^ho  have  been  playing  for  counters, 
H^y  came  to  give  back  their  wiiuiings 
Mt  tne  end  of  the  game. 

Our  military  transactions  in  the 
beginning  of  tne  year  were  confined 
to  the  capture  of  a  few  islands.  In 
January  advices  were  received  tliat 
Madeira  had  been  taken  possession 
cf,  on  the  26fth  of  the  preceding 


month,  by  Major-General  Beresfbrl 
and  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hoo^ 
on  condition  that  it  should  be  eva- 
cuated and  re-delivered  to  tho  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  his  heirs  or  sue* 
cessors,  whenever  the  free  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  pbrts  of  Portugal 
and  itscolonies  should  be  re-establish- 
ed as  before,  and  when  the  sove- 
reignty of  Portugal  should  be  emanci- 
pated from  the  yoke  and  influence 
of  France.  Tfie  Danish  islands  of 
St  Thomas  and  St  Croix*  were  cap- 
tured about  the  same  time  by  Gene* 
ral  Bowyer  and  Sir  Alexander  Coch« 
rane,  without  resistance,  the  Da- 
nish governors  requesting  only  that 
three  of  their  officers  might  be  per- 
mitted to  see  the  British  force  before 
they  capitulated,  in  order  that  then- 
honour  might  not  suffer  any  imputa- 
tion. The  small  islands  of  Marie 
Galante  and  Deseada  were  taken,  im 
March,  by  the  squadron  under  Ob- 
tain Selby,  who  was  at  that  time 
blockading  Point  a  Petre,  Guada- 
loupe.  Marie  Galante  was  a  station 
so  convenient  for  the  enemy's  priva- 
teers, that  it  was  apprehended  they' 
would  attempt  to  recover  it ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  23d  of  August,  an 
attempt  was  made.  Seventeen  boats, 
with  about  200  men,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Cambriel,  pushed  over  from 
Guadaloupe,  landed  near  Grand 
Bourg,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the 


*  In  the  capitulation  f6r  St  Croix,  there  was  the  following  artide :  '*  Certain  per- 
sons, Danes,  having  engaged  in  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  subvert- 
ing^ even  by  means  of  assassination,  uie  existing  order  of  things,  the  enquiiy  al- 
ready instituted  is  to  proceed  agpnst  the  persons  arrested,  and  such  others  as  ma/ 
hereafter  be  found  to  nave  been  implicated,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  polony  bad 
remained  under  the  Danish  flag  t  and,  when  the  enquiry  is  at  an  end,  those  persons 
are  to  be  sen^  to  Denmark  to  take  their  trials/'  Upon  this  subject  nothing  more 
has  appeared  than  a  paragraph,  dated  from  Copenhagen,  stating,  that  Baron  B — -— ^ 
a  native  of  St  Thomas,  had  formed  the  project  of  raising  himseSf  to  the  rank  of  Em- 
peror of  the  West  India  Islands;  and  offered  to  the  English,  on  condition  tbqr 
vouU  supply  him  with  a  frigate,  to  murder  all  the  servants  of  the  Crown  on  the 
island,  ana  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Jacques,  the  then  black  emperor  of  Hayti.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  this.  Baron  £(— —  must  have  been  a  madman* 
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batterjT.  They  were  perceived  by 
the  Circe ;  twenty  or  tnirty  seamen 
immediately  ianded  from  her,  got  to 
the  battery  before  the  French,  and 
received  them  there  so  warmly,  that 
they  compelled  them  to  retreat.  All 
their  boats  were  seized,  and  they  re* 
tired  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 
Tlie  news  reached  Barbadoes  on  the 
27th,  and  General  Beckwith  imme- 
diately dispatched  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Blackwell  with  three  companies 
against  the  enemy.  When  he  land- 
ed, the  French  were  strongly  posted 
within  three  miles  of  Grand  Bourg ; 
they  retreated  before  the  British 
troops,  who  pursued  them  five  days 
and  nights,  drove  the  enemy  four 
times  irom  the  positions  where  they 
attempted  to  m^e  a  stand,  and  com- 
pelled them  at  last  to  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  qf  war.  Their  com- 
mander, however,  was  not  to  be 
found.  It  was  said  that  he  had 
escaped  to  Guadaloupe  in  a  canoe ; 
but  Colonel  Blackwell  suspected  that 
he  was  conceded  in  the  island. — 
Their  capitulation  was  marked  by  a 
singular  and  fatal  circumstance.  Mr 
John  Brown,  a  merchant  of  Dublin, 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  them, 
and  was  set  at  liber^,  that  he  might 
make  their  proposals  to  the  English 
•fficer.  In  his  joy,  he  forgot  to  take 
a  flag  of  truce ;  and  when  he  ap- 
proadied  one  of  our  outposts,  run- 
ning eagerly  on,  a  black  centinel 
shot  him  through  the  heart.  He  was 
a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
of  rare  talents  and  generous  feelings ; 
one  whom  all  who  knew  him  will 
ever  remember  with  affection  and 
regret. 

The  folly  of  having  surrendered 
Guadaloupe  and  Martinique  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  has  been  so  ma- 
nifestly proved,  and  so  dearly  paid 
ftr  diurmg  the  present  war^  u^at  no 


simOar  fault  will  be  ever  repeated  by 
our  negociators,  St  Martins  was  un« 
successfully  attacked;  the  enemy  had 
received  information  of  our  designs, 
and  were  prepared  accordingly.  A 
hundred  and  thirty  men  under  Lieut. 
Spearins  landed,  carried  the  lower 
fort,  ana  spiked  the  guns ;  but  they 
suffered  severely  in  ascending  the 
heights,  which  are  covered  with  the 
prickly  pear.  Their  leader  was  shot 
through  the  chest  when  within  ten 
yards  of  the  upper  fort,  and  his  com* 
panions,  unable  to  effect  their  re- 
treat, were  compelled  to  surrender. 
They  were,  however,  set  at  liberty 
in  consequence  of  a  flag  of  truce. 

While  these  transactions  were' go- 
ing on  in  the  West  Indies,  intelli* 
gence  of  a  less  fevourable  nature  ar* 
rived  from  the  East.  DoondeaKhan, 
a  farmer  of  land  in  the  district  of 
Allyehur,  in  the  conquered  provin- 
ces, nad  committed  many  ot  those 
lawless  acts  of  violence  upon  his 
neighbours,  which  the  Hindoos  al- 
ways suflfer  from  their  native  tyrants, 
and  may  almost-  be  said  to  deserve 
from  them,  for  their  bestial  patience 
under  oppression.  He  had  resisted 
the  authority  of  the  judge  and  magi- 
strate of  the  district,  and  withheld^ 
with  that  sort  of  insolence  which 
amounted  to  defiance,  the  large  sums 
due  from  him  to  the  Company.  It 
was,  in  consequence,  thought  neces- 
sary to  reduce  his  forts,  seize  his  per- 
son, and  bring  him  and  his  adherents 
to  trial  before  the  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  for  their  offences.  Ma- 
jor-General  Dickens  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Horsford  of  the  artillery  were  Sent 
against  him  with  a  strong  force,  and 
proceeded  to  attack  Camoopa,  his 
principal  fort,  situated  between  A- 
gra  and  DelliL  Lord  Lake  had  par- 
doned the  former  offences  of  Doon- 
dea  KbaDi   on  cpndition  that  he 
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shoixtd  surrender  the  guns  of  this 
forty  fill  up  the  ditch,  and  disband 
the  forces ;  conditions  which  he  was 
too  confident  in  the  strength  oi  the 
place  to  perform.  The  British  for- 
ces encamped  before  it  on  the  12th 
of  October,  1807 ;  they  perceived 
that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt 
it  by  an  immediate  assault, and  there- 
fore besieged  it  jn  form.  There  were, 
however,  great  obstacles  to  this  mode 
of  attack ; ,  the  country  about  Camoo^ 
joa  was  un&vourable  for  procuring 
the  necessary  materials,  and  the 
number  of  the  enemy's  mkters  was 
'  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  be- 
siegers; Severed  sallies  were  made 
during  the  siege,  in  one  of  which 
Doondea  nearly  succeeded  in  driving 
the  troops  from  the  tranches.  It  was 
not  till  the  18th  of  November  that  a 
practicable  breach  was  made;  and 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  the  fort, 
and  the  fortified  garden  adjoining  it, 
were  assaulted  at  the  same  time; 


and  from  4>oth  places  the  besiegers 
were  repulsed  witli  severe  loss,  no  ' 
less  than  650  men  being  killed  and 
wounded.  In  the  night  the  place 
was  evacuated.  The  enemy*8  loss 
was  not  known,  it  was  guessed  at 
1000  men,— probably  an  exaggera- 
ted number,  for,  in  the  unsuccessful 
assault  of  a  fortified  place,  the  great- 
est loss  must  necessarily  fall  upon  the 
assailants.  The  price  at  which  this 
success,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  was 
purchased,  proves  that  the  feilure  of 
Lord  Lake  at  Bhurtpore  is  not  for- 
gotten by  the  natives,  and  that  the 
great  superiority  of  European  troops 
is  no  longer  to  be  rehed  upon  with 
the  same  confidence  as  heretofore* 
The  Moors  and  Hindoos  have  "be- 
come familiar  with  our  means  and 
mode  of  warfare.  This  species  of 
instruction  we  have  willingly,  and 
indeed  unavoidably,  'communicated, 
.^— and  this  is  all !  A  cowardly  *  po- 
Hcy  prevents  us  fVom  taking  root  in 


*  Mr  Huddlcston  used  these  expressions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  }8, 
1806,  describing  a  more  enlightened  system  which  Alderman  Prinsep  had  recom- 
mended. "  This  system,"  said  he,  '*  would  substitute,  in  the  Indian  trade,  ships 
built  in  India  for  ships  buik  in  £ngland ;  teak  slilps  for  oak ;  the  Lascar  for  the 
British  tar ;  and  the  Ganges  for  the  Thames.  The  home  of  the  trade  would  be  In- 
dia, and  it  would  soon  make  India  the  home  of  thousands  of  artificers,  agents,  and 
adventurers  of  all  descriptions :  At  every  out-port  and  subordinate  factorv,  there 
would  be  a  European  public;  and,  in  the  space  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  the  num- 
ber of  Europeans  in  India  would  exceed  the  number  of'^British  Americans  in  North 
America  when  that  country  declared  its  independence."-  Will  it  be  believed  th^t 
this  was  said  to  warn  the  Company  against  such  a  system  ?  or  that  the  probable 
growth  of  a  European,  that  is  to  say  an  enlightened  Christian  and  Engh'sh  public, 
in  Asia,  is  represented  as  the  greatest  danger  that  the  Company  can  have  to  appre- 
hend!  Well  may  this  be  called  the  leaden-beaded,  leaden-hearted,  policy  of 

Leaden-hall  Street ! While  these  precious  arguments  are  used  against  colonizing 

in  India,  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  in  that  country  are  opposed  by  a  party  whom 
it  is  not  uncharitable  to  call  Anti-Christian,  whatever  may  be  their  profession  of 
faith,  their  avowed  and  specific  object  being  to  prevent  the  teaching  of^  Christianity. 
Mr  S>  R.  Lushington  spoke  in  the  House  (March  15,  1808,)  of  the  wish  to  intro- 
duce the  gospel  in  India  as  "absurd  fimaticism,  seeking  to  change  that  religion  whicli 
an  Almighty  Power  has  suffered  to  subsist  for  so  many  ages."  One  might  almost  sup-, 
pose,  from  such  language,  that  the  worship  of  the  Lingam  was  represented  as  the 
true  faith*-»-If  there  is  to  be  no  other  bond  between  the£^^l!sh  arid  the  East  Indians, 
tban  that  of  Conqueror  and  Subject, — the  consequences  may  easily  be  foreseen* 
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the  boid  ;•— instead  of  intparting  to 
the  inhabitants  our  morals  and  reli- 
gion, we  accommodate  oursehres  to 
their  manners  by  laying  aside  our 
mn:  and  the  very  fear  of  msking 
enemies  in  the  country  f>revents  us 
from  raising  up  a  body  of  friends,  on 
whom  we  might  reiy  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  because  tlieir  vital  inte- 
rests would  b6  inseparable  from  the 
strength  and  stabihty  of  our  domi- 
nion.    ' 

The  destruction  of  the  Dutch  na* 
?a]  force  in  the  East  Indies,  was 
completed  by  8ii*  Edward  Pellew. — 
On  the  20th  Nov,  1807,  he  sailed 
from  Malacca  with  a  squadron  of 
two  74*0,  two  frigates,  and  four  small« 
er  vessels,  and,  on  the  5th  of  the 
following  month,  arrived  off  Point 
Pftnke,  at  l^e  eastern  extremity  of 
Java,  where  the  Dutch  ships  were 
lying  in  a  dismantiied  state  at  Gris- 
see.  The  line-of*battle  ships  could 
not  proceed  beyond  Sedaye,  which 
k  about  ten  miles  up  the  Straits  of 
Madura,  without  being  lightened: 
they  anchored  there,  and  a  commis* 
»on  under  a  fiag  of  truce,  consisting 
of  Captain  Fleetwood  Pellew  of  the 
navy,  Captaiir  Sir  Charles  Burdeti  of 
the  30th,  and  Mr  Locker,  the  com- 
Bmnder  in  chief's  secretafy,'  were 
sent  to  treat  with  the  commandant 
of  the  Dutch  naval*  force,  for  the 
surrender  of  his  squadron.  The  sum- 
mons which  they  bore  was  suitable 
to  the  power  and  moderation  of  the 
British  goveinment.  It  stated,  that 
the  English  were  the  natural  friends 
of  the  Dutch,  but  that  it  was  become 
their  duty  to  prevent  Dutch  ships  of 
war  from  acting  under  the  controul 
of  France  against  the  British.  If 
the  connnander  would  deliver  up 
the  Dutch  ships  and  vessels  of  war, 
and  aQ  others  under  French  colours 


which  might  then  be  lying  there> 
they  would  forbear  from  any  mea- 
sures of  violence  against  the  settle- 
ments and  their  mhabitants,^  and 
peaceably  retire,  after  having  ob- 
tained the  necessary  refreshments.r 
The  Dutch  commandant-at  Grissee^' 
M.  Cowell,  contrary  to  the  law  of^ 
nations,  arrested  the  commissioners,* 
and  sent  back  answer,  that  his  duty 
as  an  officer  in  the  service  of  thi 
King  of  Holland,  prevented  him  from  ^ 
suf&ring  either  the  boat  or  people  t^ 
return ;  and  that  whatever  injury  the 
chance  of  war  might  expose  him  and 
his  coiintrymen  to,  would  be  mise- 
rably obviated  by  attending  to  the 
proposals  which  the  English  com* 
mander  had  thought  proper  to  make; 
Upon  this.  Sir  Edward  Pellew  or- 
dered the  line-of-baftle  ships  to  be 
lightened,  and  then  proceeded  wiUi 
his  whole  squadron.  A  battery,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  9  and  18-pounderSr 
at  Sambelargah,  on  the  island  of  Ma^ 
dura,  hulled  several  of  the  ships  with' 
red-hot  shot,  but  no  injury  was  done^ 
and  it  was  soon  silenced.  The  bat* 
tery  at  Grissee  was  silenced  also,  af- 
ter a  few  inefiectual  discharges.-— 
M.  Cowell,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
the  English  approaching;  scuttled* 
the  Dutch  ships,  and  sent  his  pri- 
soners to  Sourabay a,  a  town  aboutr 
15  miles  higher  up  'the  Straits,  to* 
which  Grissee  is  subject. ,  This  is  a 
beautiful  place,  situated  about  a  mile 
and  half  from  the  sea,  upon  a  river' 
which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100- ' 
tons,  having  a  tracking-path  on  the 
bank.  The  Chinese  carry  on  a^ 
considerable  trade  here,  and  have  a 
town  on  the  opposite  side,  of  the  ri- 
ver. The  resident  at  Sourabaya* 
has  the  rank^  of  Senior- Merchant, 
and  the  title  of  Commander  of  the- 
Eastern  District.    When  the  Eng- 
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li&h  Commi8Sioner$  arrived  h«re,  thej 
complained  to  the  commander  of 
ttieir  unirarrantable  detention ;  they 
were  in  consequence  released,  and 
accompanied  by  a  deputation  of 
three  members  of  the  council,  to 
disclaim  all  concurrence  on  the  part 
of  government  in  such  a  measure, 
and  to  express  their  concern  for  it. 
Sir  Edward  Pellaw  and  Colonel 
Lockhart  now  proposed  the  follow* 
ing  terms  to  the  government  and 
•ouncily  stating,  first,  That  M.  Co- 
well,  by  his  violation  of  the  flag  of 
truce,  was  excluded  from  all  farther 
correspondence  with  the  British.**-' 
**  The  ships,"  they  said,  **  at  Gris- 
■ee,  with  the  naval  and  military 
CtpreSy  were  already  in  their  hands, 
and  must  be  destroyed ;  but  the  pri- 
vate propertv,  provision!,  and  other 
stores,  should  remain  secure:  The 
British  force  was  not  directed  against 
individuals ;  and  if  the  governor  and 
council  would  declare,  that  there 
was  no  ship  of  war  at  Sourabaya, 
Ifatir  word  would  be  received  as  a 
aecurity  for  that  settlement."  They 
'pledged  their  word  accordingly,  and 
the  place  was  untouched.  *<  The 
battery  of  Sambelargan,"  it  was  said, 
^  must  be  destroyed,  but,  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  employing  force,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  governor  and 
council  should  issue  their  orders  for 
the  puipose,  a  British  officer  and  a 
party  of  troops  being  admitted  into 
the  fort  for  the  completion  of  the 
tame."  "  We  are  compelled,"  said 
the  governor  and  council  in  their  an- 
awer,  <<  to  acknowledge  fhat  the  de- 
struction of  Sambelargan  by  the  ar- 
tillexy  of  the  English  ships,  is  in  the 
power  of  your  Excellency,  and  that 
we  are  unable  to  oppose  any  resist- 
ance ;  but  the  generosity  which  has 
beeft  shown  tpwards  Grissee,  assures 

IS 


us  that  it  cannot  be.  your  intention 
to  show  us  any  insult,  by  compeUiaf 
us  to  submit  to  the  destruction  oi 
the  battery  by  your  troopc;  we 
therefore  request  that  you, will  relax 
firom  this  article,  upon  our  engaging 
to  disarm  and  demolish  this  rattery 
at  the  same  time."  This  was  ac- 
ceded  tP  by  the  English  commander, 
and  the  battiery  was  accordingly  de* 
stroyed  by  the  Dutch,  the  command- 
ing  officer  of  artillery  inspecting  it 
amr  it  was  demolished.  A  supply 
of  water  was  required,^  about  300 
head  of  cattle,  and  fruit  and  vc^e- 
tables^  to  be  paid  for  immediately  in 
S{>ani8h  doDars,  at  the  usm^  market 
prices.  Upon  these  terms  the  secu* 
rity  of  the  Dutch  settlement  was 
guaranteed. 

Two  70  sun  ships  were  destroyed^ 
which  had  been  very  fine  ships,  but 
much  neglected;  a  third,  whidi  bad 
been  cut  down  to  a  hulk,  a  Compa- 
ny's ship  of  1000  tons,  pierced  for 
40  guns,  and  a  transport  >.--aiid  thus 
&e  entire  destruction  of  the  naval 
power  of  Holland  in  the  East  Indies, 
a  power  which  had  been  once  so  for- 
midable, was  completed. 

The  Danish  settlements  of  Tran* 
quebar  and  Serampore  were  taken 
possession  of  without  o{q[>osition,  as 
soon  as  news  arrived  of  the  rup- 
ture with  Denm)Burk.  The  last  iotel* 
licence  of  the  year  from  India  was 
of  an  action  between  the  St  Fioren* 
zo  and  La  Piedmontaise,'o]:|e  otthe 
most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  navy.  The  St  Fiorenzo  was 
originally  a  French  40  gun  frigate, 
called  La  Minerve,  which  had  been 
captured  and  sunk  in  the  Mediterra* 
nean,  and  afterwards  weighed  up^ 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Captain, 
now  Admiral  Tyler^  to  whom  the 
command  of  her  was  then  giveut  wd 
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her  new  name  was  then  imposed  af- 
ter the  town  and  port  so,  called  in 
Corsica.  Captain  George  Nicholas 
Hardinge  served  on  board  her  at 
that  time  as  a  midshipman;  and  thir- 
teen years  afterwards,  during  which 
he  hid  distinguished  himself  by  the 
most  enterprising  services^  he  was 
appointed  to  this  same  ^igate  at 
Bombay,  when,  after  undergoing  a 
repair,  she  was  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  be  described  by  himself  ^  bare- 

a  effective,  but  not  eligible,  and  ra- 
er  safe  than  sound.'*  She  carried 
38  guns ;  and  her  crew  consisted  of 
166  men,  chiefly  invailids.  The Pied- 
moBtaise  mounted  50  long  18-pound- 
ers,  and  w^  manned  widi  566  men- 
'nis  vessel  had  long  annoyed  our 
ocmimerce  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  it 
had  long  been  the  wish  of  the  Eng- 
lish ships  of  war  to  fall  in  with  her ; 
because  her  second  captain,  Charles 
Moreau,  had  wounded  the  captain  of 
the  Warren  Hastings,  and  some  other 
of  the  crew,  with  a  dagger,  after  they 
had  surrendered.  In  consequence 
of  this  barbarity,  orders  had  been  is- 
sued by  Sir  Edward  PeHew  to  inflict 
upon  him  due  punishment  when- 
ever he  should  be  taken;  but  hi- 
therto the  Piedmontaise  had  out- 
sailed every  thing.  The  Frenchman 
having  made  many  captures  upon  the 
cruise,  learned,  from  different  ac- 
counts, that  three  Indiameh  were  a- 
bout  to  sail  from  Bombay  without 
eonvoy,  andresolved  to  wait  for  them 
off  Cape  Comorin.  His  plan  was  to 
run  close  alongside  the  first,  and 
throw  about  150  men  on  board,  and 
then  engage  the  second,— by  which 
he  expected  to  secure  two  of  the 
tlu'ee  at  least. 

On  the  4di  of  March,  the  St  Fio- 
renzo  sailed  from  Pont  deGalle,  Cey- 
lon ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
came  in  sight  of  the  three  Indiamen, 

VOL.  I.  PART  I. 


just  as  the  Piedmontaise  was  about 
to  bear  down  upon  them.  It  was 
nearly  midnight  before  the  English 
frigate  could  get  near  enough  the 
enemy  to  engage ;  she  then  ranged  a» 
longside  him,  within  a  cable's  length ; 
but  after  a  few  minutes,  the  Pied- 
montaise  got  out  of  the  range  of  her 
shot.  The  St  Fiorenzo  pursued  all 
night;  shortly  after  daylight,  they 
recommencea  firing  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile,  gradually  closing  to  a 
quarter :  this  was  continued  mr  a- 
bout  two  hours,  when  the  French- 
man again  made  adl  sail,  having  ma- 
terially crippled  his  enemy^s  rigging. 
The  English  repaired  their  damage, 
kept  mght  of  the  Piedmontaise  au- 
ring  the  night,  bore  down  for  action 
in  \ke  morning,  and,  about  three 
o'clock,  came  up  with  her  within  ft 
quarter  of  a  came's  length.  After 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  the 
Piedmontmse  strud^  her  colours.— 
This  victory,  glorious  as  it  was,  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  Cap- 
tain Hardinge,  who  fell  in  the  last 
action  by  a  grape-shot ;  deepk  and 
deservedly  regretted  by  the  British 
navy,  which  did  not  contain  an  offi- 
cer of  higher  promise.  The  k)ss  of 
the  English  was  1 3  killed,  24  wound- 
ed, that  of  the  French  50  killed,  122 
wounded.  Moreau,  a$  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, fought  desperately,  and  for 
some  time  prevented  his  men  from 
striking ;  when  he  saw  that  die  con- 
test was  hopeless,  and  that  no  friend- 
ly ball  came  to  save  him  from  a  more  ' 
ignominious  fate,  he  shot  himself^ 
and  that  not  proving  effectual,  was, 
at  his  own  re<}uest,  thrown  over  by 
his  men,  while  yet  living.  Great 
honours  were  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Captain  Harding^  in  India;  and  the 
King  granted  an  honoursJ)le  aug- 
mentation to  the  armorial  bearings 
o£  his  &mily,  the  crest  being  a  naval 
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£word  passing  through  a  wreath  of 
cypress  and  another  of  laurel. 

During  the  spring  of  the  year,  the 
hopes  of  the  British  people  were  ex- 
cited by  the  unusual  circunastance  of 
a  French  squadron  having  put  to  sea* 
It  escaped  from  Rechefort  in  the 
month  of  January,  at  a  time  when 
Sir  Richard  Strachan  had  left  that 
port  for  a  few  days,  either  from  stress 
of  weather,  or  because  his  ships  had 
not  been  dulj  supplied.  Intelligence 
was  soon  given  to  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth, who,  supposing  they  were 
bound  for  the  West  Indies,  made  all 
sail  in  that  direction.  He  touched 
at  Madeira,  proceeded  to  the  $qua- 
^n  which  was  blockading  Marti- 
nique, ran  down  as  far  as  Hayti,  and 
then  struck  for  America,  and  arrived 
off  the  Chesapeake  the  11th  March. 
Here  the  Americans  enforced  their 
inhospitable  interdict,  and  refused  to 
JBupply  our  ships  With  water  and  pro- 
visions. From  theiice  the  squaaron 
sailed  for  the  Western  islands,  where 
they  were  well  supplied;  and  then  re- 
turpced  to  England,  after  an  unsuc- 
c^sisful  cruize  of  more  than  13,000 
mOes.  Sir  Richard  Strachan  mean- 
time Was,  with  as  little  success,  seek- 
irig  the  same  enemy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  at  last  ascertained 
that  they  bad  got  into  Toulon. 

The  temper  of  the  Americans  was 
manifested  by  their  conduct  towards 
our  squadron, — a  method  of  display- 
ing their  enmity  as  base  as  it  was 
contemptible.  The  same  spirit  ap- 
peared at  their  celebrations  of  the 
anniversary  of  their  independeftice, 
when  their  toasts  were  levelled  a- 
gainst  the  power  of  England  with 
iSafe  insolence.  The  embargo  was^ 
however,  severely  felt ;  and,  if  the 
Americaiis  had  been  as  bold  in  ac^ 
tions  as  ill  words,  discontent  miist  in 
9Qme  of  th&  states  have  burst  out  in* 


to  civil  war.  A  separation  from  the 
union  was  openly  proposed  by  the 
newspapers  in  the  New  England 
state ;  combinations  were  formed  for 
resisting  the  embairgo ;  and  the  pre- 
sident issued  a  proclamation  to  put 
down  such  combinations  by  force  of. 
arms.  But  the  Americans  are  too 
prudent  a  people  to  involve  them- 
selves hastily  in  war,  either  foreign 
or  domestic ; — and  as  their  govern- 
ment found  the  embargo  a  more  con- 
venient mode  of  injuring  ua.than  ac- 
tual hostility  would  have  been,  so  did 
the. people  find  it  wiser  to  evade  the 
embargo  than  to  dispute  it.  Upon 
the  Mississippi  it  was  openly  disre- 
garded, and  from  the  other  states  it . 
was.  eluded  so  successfully,  that  our 
islands  were  as  well  supplied  with 
American  produce  as  at  any  former 
time.  The  people  of  Boston  peti- 
tioned for  a  repeal  of  the  embargo, 
advising  that  Congress  should  bespe- 
cially  convened ;  a  'couftter  petition 
was  at  the  same  time  presented ;  the 
president  answered  both,— he  point* 
ed  out  to  the  former,  that  the  legal 
meeting  of  Congress  would  be  as 
early  as  they  could  possibly  assemble 
in  that. extensive  country  by  a  spe-^ 
cial  call.  "  The  enibargo,^'  he  said, 
**  was  the  only  honourable  expedient 
of  avoiding  war,  when  the  bellige- 
rent powers  had  beset  the  highway 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  edicts  ^ 
which  would  render  the  commerce 
of  America  a  prey  to  their  fleets  and 
armies.  This  measure  would  give 
them  time  to  revise  their  unjust  pro-* 
ceedings.'*  The  warmest  friends  of 
the  freedbm  of  the  press  could  not 
but  be  offended-at  its  abuse  in  Ame- 
rica upon  this  occasion;  and,  had 
not  the  government  been  greatly 
better  than  the  people^  cdnsequen- 
ces  the  most  fatal  might  have  ensu-^ 
ed  fron^  the  inflammato^  laiiguago 
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which  was  permitted.    Had  this  lan- 
guage been  punished  by  severe  fines 
and  sentences  of  long  imprisonment, 
civil  war  would  probably  have  been 
the  consequence ;  but  Uie  tahnness 
with  which  these  things  were^bome, 
and  the  not  undignified  moderation 
with  which  complaint  was  answered 
by  the  president,  as  soon  as  it  was 
addressed  to  him,  assuaged  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  people.    It  proved  to 
them,  that,  however  they  might  suf- 
fer from  the  measures  of  their  go- 
vernment, they  were  respected  by  it. 
Je£ferson,  however,  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  make  some  overtures  for 
accommodation,  and  a  note  was  ac- 
cordingly addressed  by  the.  Ameri- 
can Minister-Plenipoten- 
Aug.  23.    tiary,  Mr  Pinckney,  to  Mr 
Secretary  Canning.      In 
this  it  was  offered^  if  Great  JBritain 
would  reped  her  Orders  in  Council 
with  regard  to  America,  that  Ame- 
rica would  suspend  her  embargo  as 
it  regarded  Great  BHtmn.  ."  The 
^       effect  of  these  concurrent  a,cts  would 
be,*'  it  was  said,  *  that  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  would  immediately  be  re- 
siuned ;  while,  if  France  continued 
to  enforce  her  decrees,  the  embargo 
would  act  agaiqst  her  as  the  Orders 
in  Council  were  intended  to  do,  and 
lead,  with  an  efficacy  not  merely 
equal  to  theirs,  but  probably  much 
greater,  to  all  the  consequences  that 
ought  to  result  frpm  them."      A 
moi^tfi  elapsed  jjefore  any  answer  to 
this  proposal  wsl^  returned,  our  go- 
vernment waitipg  to  see  what  answer 
woul4  be  made  by  France  to  9-  simi- 
lar offer.    France,  however,  did  not 
think  proper  to  reply.    Mr  Canning 
then  addressed  an  official  letter  to 
the  American  Minister,  wherein  he 
stated,  ^'  that  the  mitigated  measure 
•f  retaliation  announced  by  the  Or- 
13 


ders  in  Council,  was  founded  on  the 
unquestionable  right  of  his  Majesty 
to  retort  upon  the  enemy  the  eviJfs 
of  his  own  injustice ;  and  upon  the 
consideration  that,  if  third  parties 
incidentally  sufiered  by  those  ]*etali- 
atory  measures,  they  were  tp  seek 
their  redress  from  the  power   by 
whose  original  aggression  that  reta« 
liation  was  occasioned.     His  Majes- 
ty,'* it  proceed^ed  to  say,  "  sees  no- 
thing in  the  embargo  laid  on  by  the 
President  of  the.  United  States  of^ 
America  which  varies  this  original 
and  simpljB  st^te  of  the  question.  If 
considered  as  a  measure  of  imbartial 
hostility  ajgainst  both  belligerents, 
the  emoargo  appears  to  his  Majesty 
to  have  been  manifestly  unjust,  as, 
according  to  every  principle  of  jus- 
tice, tiiat  redres§  oUght  to  have  been 
first  sought  from  the  party  origina- 
ting the  wrong;  an4  his  Majesty 
cannot  consent  to  buy  off  that  hosti- 
lity, which  America  ought  not  to 
haVe  extended  to  him,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  concession,  made  not  to 
America,  biit  to  France^-— If,  as  it 
has  more  generally  been  represent- 
ed by  tl^.  govempi^nt  of  the  United 
States,  the  embkrgo  is  only  to  tJ6 
considered  as  an  inifiocent  municipal 
regvdation,  which  affecis  none  but 
the  United  States  them^elves^  and 
with  which  no  foreign  state  has  any 
concern;  viewed  in  tliis  light;,  h^s 
Majesty  dpes  pot  conceive  that  he 
has  the  right  or  the  pretension  to 
make  any  complaint  of  it,  and  he 
has  ma^P  i)pne.    But  m  this  light, 
there  iappean?  not  only  iio  reciproci- 
ty, biit  no  assignable  relation  be- 
tween the   repeal    by  the   United 
States  of  a  measure  of  voluntary 
self-restriction,   and  the  surrender 
by  his  Majesty  of  his  right  of  retali- 
ation against  nis  enemies. 
^  An  experiment,  it  was  stated,  ha4 
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been  made  by  France,  to  destroy 
the  political  existence  of  Great  Bn- 
tain  by  ruining  her  commerce ;  in 
tliis  experiment  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope ha<l  been  compelled  to  co-ope- 
rate ;  and  the  American  embargo, 
thoug^i  it  was  admitted,  not  intend- 
ed to  that  end,  did  come  in  aid  of 
the  blockade  of  the  {European  conti- 
nent, precisely  at  the  very  moment 
when,  if  that  blockade  could  have 
succeeded  at  all,  this  interposition 
of  the  American  government  would 
most  effectually    have    contributed 
to  its  success.    That  blockade  had 
proved  utterly  harmless  and   con- 
temptible; it  was  nevertheless  im- 
portant to  the  reputation  of  Great 
1&rit:iin,  that  no  step,  which  could 
even  mistakenly  be  construed  into 
concession,  should  be  taken  on  her 
part.    If  it  were  possible  to  make 
any  sacrifice  for  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo,  without  appearing  to  de- 
precate it  as  a  measure  of.hostility^ 
nis  Majesty  would  gladly  have  faci- 
litated its  removal,*  as  a  measure  of 
inconvenient  restriction    upon    the 
American  people.    It  was  observed, 
that  nothing  had  been  said  by  Mr 
Finckney  of  any  intention  to  repeal 
the  proclamation  by  which  our  ships 
of  war  are  interdicted  from  those 
rights  of  hospitality  in  the  ports  of 
'  the  United  States,  which  were  free- 
ly allowed  to  the  ships  of  his  Majes- 
ty's enemies ;  and  this,  it  was  said, 
uTorded  but  an  inauspicious  omen 
for  the  commencemeQt  of  a  system 
of  mutual  conciliation."    This  cor- 
respondence was  laid  before  Con- 
gress by  the  President,  who,  in  his 
nessage,  urged  the  necessity  of  con- 


tinuing the  embargo.  "  Concern- 
ing  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,'* 
he  said,  **  that  the  inadmissible  pre- 
liminary which  obstructed  the  ad*, 
justment  of  that  difference  was  still 
adhered  to  by  the  British  govern* 
ment,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was 
now  brought. into  connection  with 
the  distinct  and  irrelative  case  of 
the  Orders  in  Council, — as  if  Eujg- 
land  were  to  enter  into  a  negocia- 
tion  with  America  for  compounding 
the  lesser  caus^  of  difference,  ana 
leaving  the  more  important  matter 

of   dispijte   untouched!" -Little 

does  Mr  Jefferson  understand  the 
state  of  England,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  English  people.     The  embargo 
and  the  Orders  in  Council  were  ve» 
hemently  discussed  as  party  ques- 
tions, and  then  they  were  forgotten. 
-»Some    temporary   ipconvenience 
might  be  sustained  by  a  few  indivi- 
duals, but  the  nation  at  large  were 
not  in  the  sUghtest  degree  affected; 
and  when  they  were  reminded,  by 
any  accident,  that  such  acts  wer^  in 
existence,  they  thought  of  them  with 
indifference,  like  other  laws  which 
could  never  be  brought  home  to 
themselves.     It  was  otherwise  with 
regard  to  that  which  Mr  Jefferson 
styled  tl|e  inadmissible  preliminary, 
— the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.    That 
is  the  privilege  of  England,  and  the 
pride  of   every  Briton ;  Uie  King 
feels  not  a  livelier  interest  in  assert- 
ing it  than  the  humblest  of  liis  sub- 
jects,   it  is  our  birthright  and  inhe- 
ritance, which  our  fathers  have  won ; 
which  we  ourselves  have,  in  our  ge- 
neration, gloriously  established,  and 
which  our  posterity  wiU  maiiitf^ } 
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CHAP.  X. 


Convention  mtk  Sweden*  Declarations  qf  Russia f  Denmarkf  and  Prussia 
against  that  Country,  War  in  Finland.  Norway  unsuccessfully  invaded 
&  the  Swedes.  Expedition  of  Sir  •/.  Moore^  and  its  return.  Cruelties  of 
the  Russians.  The  Swedes  compelled  to  evacuate  Finland^  tohich  u  ceded 
iy  an  armistice.    Capture  of  a  Russian  line-qf'^atdc  skip. 


Im  the  month  of  t'ebruAry^  a  con- 
Tention*  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  King  of  Sweden  was  signed  at 
Stockholm^  in  which  Great  Britaih 
agreed  to  pay  to  Sweden  twelve  hun^ 
dred  thousand  pounds  in  twelve 
monthly  payments^  the  King  of  Swe- 
den engaging  to  employ  it  in  putting 
into  motion,  and  keeping  on  a  re- 
spectable establishment,  all  his  land- 
forcesy  and  such  part  as  should  be 
necessary  of  his  fleets,  particularly 
his  flotilla.  The  two  contracting 
powers  covenanted  also,  that  they 
would  conclude  no  peace  or  truce, 
or  convention  of  neutrality  with  the 
enemy,  but  in  concert  and  by  mu- 
tual agreement.  It  was  added,  in  a 
ioparate  article,  that  the  measures 
to  be  taken,  and  the  auxiliary  suc- 
cours to  be  stipulated  for,  in  case  of 
war  actually  taking  place  between 
Sweden  and  the  neighbouring  powers, 
diould  be  concerted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

When  this  convention  was  laid  be* 
fore  parliament,  Ministiers  observed. 


that  the  proposed  subsidy  and  sup^ 
port  were  not  intended  to  entangle 
the  King  of  Sweden  in  any  alliance 
that  should  prevent  him  from  making 
an  equitable  and  honourable  peace ; 
-  but  to  enable  him  to  make  a  stand 
in  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  :  and 
they  remarked,  that  the  subsidy  was 
not  to  be  paid  in  one  sum,  as  it  had 
formerly  been  to  Prussia,  but  in 
monthly  instalments,  to  be  continu-" 
ed  as  long  as  it  was  probable  its  ob- 
ject could  be  accomplished.  Lord 
Grenville  was  not  disposed  to  op* 
pose  a  measure  which  tended  to  up- 
hold the  character  of  Great  Britain  m 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  **  He  was  sorry, 
however,"  he  said, "  to  see  the  treaty 
encumbered  with  a  stipulation,  that 
the  two  countries  should  negociate  ^ 
conjointly.  There  was  no  reciprocity 
between  the  interests  and  situation  of 
the  two  powers ;  and  therefore  it  was 
idle  to  tie  down  either  of  them  to  a 
joint  negotiation :  besides  there  was 
a  sort  of  contradiction  in  saying  that 
Sweden  was  left  free  to  negociate, 


•  Appendix,  No.  XII. 
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and  next  to  require  that  she  should 
not  make  peace  except  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  ally-**  Mr  Whitbread 
enlarged  upon  this  objection.  **  A 
similar  engagement,"  he  said,  **  was 
contracted  in  the  coursje  of  the  last 
war  with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  by 
which  we  had  bound  ourselves  not 
to  conclude  a  peace,  unless  he  was 
reinstated  in  the  whole  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  the  engagement  was  violated 
by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  thiis 
liad  brought  disgrace  upon  the  coun- 
try. The  fidelity  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  much  as  he  admired  it,  he 
did  not  think  superior  to  that  which 
had  been  displayed  by  Austria ;  the 
wisest  policy  which  that  monarch 
,t;ould  puf^e  was  to  make  peace  With 
France,  and  it  coukl  be  no  impeach^ 
ment  of  his  honour  to  do  so.**    Upon 

.  these  grounds,  and  upon  the  omis- 
sion in  the  treaty  of  any  stipulation 
on  the  part  of  Sweden  to  co-operlite 
in  giving  effect  to  the  Orders! in. 
Council,  he  moved'  a  long  amend- 
ment, which  was  negatived  without 
a  division. 

This  treaity  was  signed  on  the  8th 
«f  February.  The  Russian  troops 
were  already  on  their  march  towards 
Finland  ;  and,  on  the  10th,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  issued  a  declaration 
against  Sweden.  *^  Justly  indigiiant,'' 

.  he  said,  **  at  the  violence  which  Eng- 
land had  dis^Iaved  towai'dsthe  King 
of  Denmark,  raithfuF  to  his  charac-* 
ter,  and  to  his  system  of  unceasing 
care  for  the  interests  of  his  empire, 
he  could  not  remain  insensible  of  so 
unjust  and  unexampled  an  aggres- 
sion on  a  sovereign  connected  with 
hini  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  friend- 
ship, and  who  was  the  most  ancient 
ally  .of  Rdssia,  By  the  treaties  of 
1783  and  1800,  which  covenanted  to 
maintain  the  Baltic  as  a  close  sea^ 
to  guarantee  its  coast  against  all  acta 


of  ^  hostility,  violence,  or  vexation 
whatever,  and  to  employ  for  that 
purpose  all  the  means  in  the  power 
of  the  contracting  parties,  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty  was  not  merely  autho- 
rised but  bound  to  call  upon  the 
King  of  Sweden  for  his  co-operation 
against  England.  But  the  King  of 
Sweden  refused  all  co-bperation  till 
the  French  troops  should  be  remo- 
ved from  the  coasts,  and  the  ports 
of  Oetmany  opened  to  Engiic^  ships, 
^C(Hild  there  be  a  ntore  striking 
proof  of  partiality  towards  Great 
Britain  ?  Informed  that  the  cabi- 
net of  St  James's  had  threatened 
Denmark,  that  Swedish  troops  shotdd 
occupy  Zealand,  and  that  the  posses- 
sion of  Norway  should  be  guaran- 
teed to  Sweden;  assured  abo  that 
that  King  was  secretly  negociating  a 
treaty  at  London^  his  Imperial  fifa-^ 
ijeSty  could  not  allow  the  relations  of 
Sweden  towards  Russia  to  remain 
longer  in  a^tate  of  uncertainty^  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  resort  to 
those  means  which  Providence  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  for  no  other 
purpose  except  that  of  giving  pro- 
teiction  and  safety  to  his  dominions.'* 
— It  is  curious,  that,  wjien  this  Em- 
peror Alexander  was  expressing  to 
l^rd  Hutchinson  his  indignation  a- 
gainst  our  conduct  towards  Den- 
mark, he  said  *^  such  principles 
would  Justify  him  id  attacking  Swe- 
den;*' thus  with  his  own  lips  con- 
demning the  conduct  he  was  so  soon 
to  pursue. 

The  Russian  general,  Buxhovden^ 
issued  a  proclamation  up- 
on entering  Finland.  The  Feb/lS. 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  it 
iii^as  there  aflSrmed,  could  only  be 
efiected  by  the  coalition  which  kad 
so  happily  been  formed  by  the  most 
powerful  states;  but  the  King  of 
Sweden,  instead  of  joining  that  cea« 
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UtioD,  had  formed  a  cbser  alliance 
with  the  enemy  of  tranquillity  and 
peace;  and  therefore  his  Imperial 
Majesty  found  himself  necessitated 
to  take  Finland  under  his  proteption, 
in  order  to  secure  to  himself  due  sa- 
tisfaction. "Good  friends,  and  men 
<^  Finland  1^'  said  this  base  imitator 
of  an  infamous  ally, "  remain  quiet  and 
fear  nought ;  we  do  not  come  to  you 
as  enemies,  hut  as  your  friends  and 
protectors,  jko  render  you  more  pros- 
perous and  happy,  and  to  avert  from 
you  the  calamities  which,  if  war 
should  become  indispensable,  must 
necessarily  befall  you.  Do  not  al- 
low yourselves  to  be  seduced  to  take 
arms ;  whosoever  offends  against  this 
admonition,  must  impute  to  himself 
the  consequences  of  his  conduct; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
meet  his  Imperial  Majiesty's  paternal 
care  for  the  welfare  of  their  countnr, 
may  rest  assured  of  his  powerful  ra- 
Your  and  protection.  All  things  shall 
pursue  their  usual  course,  according 
to  .  your  ancient  laws  and  customs. 
Prompt  payment  shall  be  made  for 
all  provisions  and  refreshments ;  and 
that  you  maybe  still  more  convinced 
of  his  Majesty's  paternal  solicitude 
for  your  welfare,  he  has  ordered  ma- 
gazines to  be  formed,  out  of  which 
the  indigent  inhabitants  shall  be  sup- 
plied with  necessaries  in  common 
with  his  troops.  Should  circumstan- 
ces arise  to  require  an  amicable  dis- 
cussion, you  are  directed  to  send 
your  deputies  to  the  city  of  Abo,  in 
prder  to  deliberate  and  adopt  such 
measures  as  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
Jamation 
idkh  sol- 
affecting 
ing  been 
and  chil- 
ause,  ex- 
eir  arms, 


and  return  in  peace ;  and  oSered  two 
rubles  for  a  musket,  one  for  a  sword, 
and  ten  for  a  horse. 

Denmark,  in  like  man- 
ner, declared  against  Swe-  Feb.29. 
den.    All  Europe,  said  the ' 
Declaration,  has  resounded  with  cme 
cry  of  indignation,  at  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  Great  Britain,  sgsdnst  a 
neutral  and  peaceful  state ;  and  from 
all  quarters  has  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment received  testimonies  of  the  most 
lively  interest  in  its  cause.  The  Court 
of  Stockholm  alone  observed  a  total 
silence,  which  it  broke  at  length,  only 
to  prefer  complaints  the  most  un- 
founded, and  reproaches  the  most 
unjust.    Indications,  indeed,  of  a  se- 
cret understanding  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, at  the  expence  of  Denmark,  had 
not  been  wanting.     They  appeared 
in    the    extraordinary   facility  with 
which  Sweden  consented  to  the  depar- 
ture of  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
forces  in  Pomerania,  several  weeks 
before  thereductionofStralsund;  whi- 
ther, as  it  seemed,  they  went  with  no 
other  view  than  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  being  conveyed  to 
Zealand.   With  the  extent  of  the  as- 
sistance which  its  enemy  had  receiv- 
ed in  the  ports  of  Sweden,  Denmark 
was  not  acquainted,  but  it  had  felt 
the  consequences  of  that  assistanoe, 
in  a  manner  most  lamentable  to  it- 
self; and  it  had  been  insulted  by  the 
pleasure  which  the  King  of  Sweden 
appeared  to  take  in  repairing  to  the 
coast  opposite  to  the  Sound,   and 
beholding,  personally,  all  the  injus- 
tice  and  outrage  committed  against  a 
neighbouring  country;  by  the  ca- 
resses, aridmarki^  of  distinction,  whiqh 
he  lavished  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
English  forces, — and  by  the  honours 
which  they,  on  their  part,  a^ected 
to  render  him  as  the  ally  of  their  so- 
vereign.   These  appearances  were 
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soon  succeeded  by  facts;  and  the 
English  Grovemment  first  developed 
to  Denmark  the  openly  hostUe  dis- 
position of  his  Swedish  Majesty. 
He  was  called  upon,  in  the  most 
frank  and  friendly  manner,  to  de- 
clare himself  on  this  subject,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  elude  an  explanation; 
he  was  closely  prest,  and  he  return- 
ed an  answer,  oMique,  equivocal, 
and  insulting.  Nevertheless,  as  this 
answer  seemed,  in  some  measure,  to 

five  the  lie  to  the  Government  of 
nglahd,  Denmark  was  content  to 
dissemble  its  resentment,  in  hopes 
that  Sweden,  becoming  enlightened 
concerning  her  true  interests,  would 
yield  to  &e  representations  of  the 
Court  of  Russia,  representations  made 
with  as  much  tenderness  as  pati- 
ence, and  renounce  his  alliance  with 
England.  These  hopes  had  been 
frustrated,  and  Denmark  could  no 
longer  hesitate  to  take  those  mea- 
sures which  its  security,  the  general 
interest  of  the  North,  its  attachipent 
to  Russia,  and  its  engagements  with 
tiiat  power,  imperiously  prescribed. 
At  a  moment  when  Zealand  was 
threatened,  by  the  forces  of  Eng- 
land, to  which  the  ports  of  Swe- 
den served  as  a  point  of  re-union ; — 
when  the  enemy  of  the  North  had 
just  assured  himself  of  the  depen- 
dence of  the  Court  of  Stockholm 
upon  him  for  fresh  pecuniary  assis- 
tance, and  when  the  public  aeclara-  . 
tions  of  the  English  ministry  suffici- 
ently unfolded  the  nature  of  the  en- 
gagements between  the  two  allies, 
the  Danish  Government  deemed  it 
right  to  prefer  a  state  of  open  hos- 
tility to  precarious  and  equivocal 
relations  with  a  power,  which,  for  a 
long  time,  could  be  considered  only 
as  a  secret  enemy.  The  King  of. 
Denmark  declared,  therefore,  that 
he  adopted  altogether  the  resolutions 
9 


of  Russia,  in  regard  to  Sweden,r  nmd 
would  not  separate  lus  cause  from 
that  of  the  Emperor  Alexander^  his 
august  and  faithful  ally. 

Shortly  afterwards  the 
King  of  rrussia  also  issued  March  6. 
his  Declaration.  It  is  to 
thehonourofthisfallenmonarch,that, 
in  none  of  those  measures,  to  which 
he  has  been  compelled  by  France^ 
and  the  base  treachery  of  his  late  al- 
ly, he  has  ever  affected  to  be  influ- 
enced by  any  other  motive  than  com- 
pulsion. His  declarations  have  been 
plain  and  melanchoty  confessions  of 
helpless  weakness.  Having  been  so- 
licited, he  said  9  by  the  imperial 
courts  of  Paris  and  Petersburgh, 
consistentljr  with  the  system  of  the 
other  contmental  powers,  to  extend 
the  same  measures  against  Sweden 
which  had  been  taken  against  Eng- 
land; he,  therefore,  in  imitation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  brdke  off  all  re- 
lations with  Sweden,  and  closed  his 
ports  against  Swedish  vessels. 

The  King  of  Sweden 
replied,  by  counter  De-  March  II. 
clarations,  worthy  of  his 
good  cause,  and  the  illustrious  stock 
from  which  he  was  descended.  At  a 
time,  he  said,  when  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  seemed  to  feel  for  oppressed 
princes  and  countries,  and  perceived 
the  dangers  which  threatened  all  Eu- 
rope, he  entered  into  engagements 
with  him,  founded  on  the  confidence 
be  placed  in  him  as  a  neighbour,  ally, 
ana  an  independent  monarch;  and 
he  is  now  attacked  by  him  on  the  di- 
rect ground  of  having  been  his  confe- 
derate !  Never  did  a  prince  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  a  more  assured  con- 
sciousness of  the  purity  of  its  motives, 
as  well  as  of  its  being  mviolably  kept. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  had  been 
personally  and  repeatedly  insulted  by 
the  French  Government,  and  lus 
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people  had  been  gazetted  as  savages 
and  mad  barbariaDS,  in  proclamations 
signed  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte  him- 
self. Ine  Emperor  had  declared, 
that  he  would  reject  all  conditions  of 
peace,  whether  more  or  less  advanta- 
geous, if  th^were  not  consistent  with 
Uie  glory  of  the  Russian  name,  the 
security  of  the  empire,  ^the  sanctity 
of  alliances,  and  the  tranquillity 
and  peace  of  all  Europe.  Both 
the  contracting  parties  had  engaged 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  nor 
treat  about  any  reconciliation  with 
fVance,  without  their  mutual  Con- 
sent: But,  contrary  to  this  express 
convention,  the  King,  though  at  his 
post  upon  the  theatre  of  war,  was 
neither  informed  of  the  armistice, 
nor  of  the  definitive  negociations,  till 
peace  was  concluded.  Na  armistice 
had  been  stipulatedfor  him ;  and  thus, 
owing  to  thQ  desertion  of  Russia,  he 
was  unable  to  defend  his  German 
st^ites.  What  had  his  own  conduct 
been  ?  He  had  supported  the  ope- 
rations of  Russia  with  his  ships  of 
war,  had  shared  with  the  Emoeror 
his  military  stores,  had  rejected  and 
immediately  communicated  the  of- 
fers made  hun  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. One  of  those  offers  was,  that, 
if  he  would  break  with  Russia,  while 
in  the  midst  of  the  war,  and  while 
her  frontiers,  and  her  very  capital, 
were  defenceless,  Sweden  should  be 
»ut  in  possession  of  all  the  provinces 
ost  during  the  reign  of  Chiurles  XII. 
together  with  sudtk  farther  part  of 
the  Russian  empure  as  he  might  de- 
termine. His  Majesty,  said  the  decla- 
ration, stands  on  higher  ground  than 
to  make  a  merit  of  having  resisted 
temptations  so  mean  and  contempti- 
ble ;  but  he  is  not  without  hopes  that 
the  aggregated  censure,  due  to  a 
power  Uius  dealt  with  in  the  hour  of 
danger^  will  be  proportioned  to  its 


lo 


oppressive   conduct  towards  Swe- 
den. 

^*  The  secret  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  which  were  immediately 
suspected,  and  which  the  Russian 
ministry  had  since  acknowledged^ 
soon  began  to  unfold  themselves;  and 
the  commercid  monopoly  of  Eng- 
land, the  fatal  plea  which  France 
had  assigned  for  usurping  to  itself  the 
continent,  was  now  brought  forward 
in  the  North,  for  the  sake  of  extend- 
ing, even  to  that  part  of  the  worlds , 
the  oppression  and  misery,  to  which, 
from  port' to  port„  and  from  state  t» 
state,the  rest  of  Europe  had  beensub- 
jected.  No  government,  (said  this 
admirable  state-paper, )  is  any  longer 
left  to  its  own  hght  and  experience ; 
no  people,  to  their  own  lawful  in- 
dustry ;  no  middle  class  must  be  ac- 
knowledged bet^veen  the  vassal  and 
the  enemy.  Peace  signifies  confe- 
deracy, confederacy  submission,  and 
from  raris  must  proceed  the  mandates 
which  must  dictate  principles,  laws, 
and  ordinances,  and  violate  what  is 
most  sacred  in  society."  The  King 
of  Sweden  then  replied  to  those 
parts  of  the  Russian  declaration  which 
related  to  the  armed  neutrality.  ^^He 
had  been  Called  upon,  he  said,  con* 
formably  to  the  convention  made  in 
1780,  to  assist  in  shutting  up  the 
Baltic  against  foreign  ships  of  war ; 
and  his  answer  was,  that,  as  long  as 
the  French  were  in  possession  of  so 
many  harbours  On  tne  south  side  of 
the  iBaltic,  and  there  exercised  their 
system  of  exclusion,  the  Baltic  could 
not  be  kept  in  peace ;  he  Requested, 
therefore^  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
would  first  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
the  French  to  quit  those  ports.  Rus- 
sia, regardless  of  this,  had  renewed 
her  former  demand ;  and  he  Uien  re* 
plied,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  conven- 
tion, made  in  lSOi>  between  Russia 
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for  whose  safety  Gustavus  professed 
himself  to  be  apprehensive.  The 
arrest  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
March ;  and,  on  the  7thy  dispatches 
for  him  were  intercepted,  wmch  en- 
abled the  King  to  justify  the  act  at 
the  time  when  he  announced  it.  For, 
in  these  dispatches,  Coimt  Roman- 
zoff  expressed  to  M.  Alopeus,  the 
Emperor's  satis&ction  at  the  list  of 
the  Swedish  fieets  which  he  had 
dent ;  his  impatience  to  receive  the 
account  which  he  had  promised,  re- 
specting the  land  forces  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  country ;  and  instructed 
him  to  bring  over  baron  Armfeldt, 
who,  being  a  native  Finlander,  would, 
it  was  thought,  if  he  could  be  gained, 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  views 
of  Russia.  Alexander  acted,  upon 
this  occasion,  with  due  prudence. 
He  issued  a  Declara- 
March  17.  tion,  expressing  his  as- 
tonishment at  the  con- 
duct of  the  King  of  Sweden,  pass- 
ed over  the  intercepted  dispatches  in 
silence,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
Swedish  Ambassador  should  be  treat- 
ed with  increased  respect,  and  per- 
mitted to  depart  whenever  he  thought 
proper.  M.  Alopeus  was  detained 
about  three  mcmths,  and  then  suffer- 
ed to  leave  Stockholm.^ 

A  fine  prayer  was  composed  for 
the  Swedisn  diurches : — "  Almighty 
God,"  it  said,  "  look  mercifully  up- 
on thy  people,  who  put  their  trust 
in  thee  alone.  Faithless  enemies  have  < 
unjustly  made  war  upon  us.  Thou 
art  just,  O  God — What  a  consolation 
is  this  in  our  righteous  cause !  In- 
spire all  our  hearts  with  one  mind,  so 
that,  like  our  forefathers,  we'  may 
%o  forth,  hand  in  hand,  and  with 
united  strength,  for  the  defence  of 
our  dear  native  land ;— be  with  us,  as 
thou  wast  with  them  ;^-they  implored 


thy  help  in  the  hour  of  danger,  anA 
thou  didst  hear  their  prayers.** — All 
unmarried  men,  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-five,  of  what 
rauik  soever,  were  ordered  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  defend 
their  country.  Every  thing  seemed 
to  indicate  a  vigorous  determination 
to  resist  this  unprovoked  aggression; 
and,  when  the  situation  of  Sweden^ 
and  the  known  valour  of  the  Swedes 
was  consider^,  there  was  good  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  resistance  would 
be  effectual.  The  death  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  who  died  suddenly  on 
the  iSth  of  March,  occasionea  no 
alteration  in  affairs;  he  had  long  been 
in  a  state  of  idiotcy ;  and,  the  Crown 
Prince,  who  now  succeeded  him,  by 
the  name  of  Frederick  VT.,  acquired 
only  the  regal  title,  having,  for  ma- 
ny years,  exercised  the  regal  autho- 
rity. French  troops,  were  at  this  time 
pouring  into  Holstein.  Ten  thou- 
sand Spaniards,  under  the  Mai^quis 
de  la  Romana,  were  following  them 
from  Hamburgh  ;—Bemadotte  was 
directing  their  operations;  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  Danes,  with 
these  allies,  would  make  a  descent 
upon  Sweden.  But  Buonaparte  had 
other  views  in  marching  the  Spani- 
ards to  the  Baltic,  and  the  war  with 
Sweden  was,  to  him,  a  matter  no 
otherwise  important,  than  as  it  ser- 
ved to  divert  the  attention,  and  waste 
the  strength,  of  the  Northern  powers. 
The  people  of  Hamburgh  experien* 
ced,  at  this  time,  another  instance 
of  the  insolence  of  military  despot- 
ism. The  French  Commandant,  in 
that  city,  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut 
on  Easter-Tuesday,  at  an  eaiiier  hour 
than  usual,  under  pretence  of  pre- 
venting holiday  excesses.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  number  of  inhabit- 
ants were  shut  out    They  demands 
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•ientrance^  which  was  refused.  The 
people  within  the  town  became  cla- 
morous to  have  the  gates  opened ; 
and,  at  length,  began  to  pelt  the 
BoldierSy  who  then  fired  upon  them ; 
8ome  were  killed,  and  many  wound- 
ed. The  confusion  was  increased  by 
the  breaking  out  of  an  accidental 
fire,  and  the  ringing  the  alarm-bell 
in  consequence.  The  military  soon 
quelled  this  disturbance,  which  their 
own  conduct  had  provoked.  More 
troops,  however,  were  sent  for  to 
overawe  the  people;  and,  on  the 
following  day,  the  Commandant  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  enacting,  that, 
if  any  person  threw  a  stone  at  a 
French  soldier,  he  should  be  tried 
by  a  military  commission,  and  put 
to  death ;  that,  if  four  oi^  more  per- 
sons were  found  talking  together, 
die  French  soldiers,  on  duty,  were 
to  require  them  to  separate,  and  fire 
upon  them  unless  they  obeyed;  and 
that,  if  any  person  soimded  the  a 
larm-bell,  witnout  instructions  from 
the  French,  he  should  be  shot  upon 
the  spot.  Such  was  the/  miserable 
state  of  slavery  to  which  the  city  of 
Hamburgh  was  reduced,  while  its 
freedom  and  independence  were  still 
nominally  acknowledged.  Altonawas 
treated  with  as  little  respect.  The 
Banish  guard  refused  admittance  to 
the  Spanish  troops ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  protested,  that 
he  had  no  instructions  from  his  so- 
vereign to  receive  them ;  they,  how- 
ever, pursuant  to  the  French  orders 
which  had  be^n  given  them,  entered 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  quartered 
themselves  upon  the  inhabitants. 

Little  alarm  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
dted  at  Stockholm,  by  the  prepara- 
tions on  this  side  c^die  Baltic.  Gusta- 
▼usindeedwasdreaming  of  conquests; 
»d  marched  sn  wnaj  under  otaoa 


Armfeldt  into  Norway,  when  all  his 
efibrts  should  have  been  directed  to 
the  defence  of  Finland.  That  ser- 
vice was  entrusted  to  Count  Kling^- 
Eur,  a  man  who  acquired  far  more 
onour  in  an  unsuccessful  campaign, 
than  the  victorious  General  who  was 
opposed  to  him.  For,  though  una- 
ble to  stop  the  progress  of  an  army 
greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  his 
own,  assisted  by  French  engineers, 
and  led  by  Swedish  traitors,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, he  efiiected  his  retreat  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  for  more  than 
4W  English  miles,  repeatedly  figbt- 
ing  as  he  went,  yet  always  avoiding 
a  general  engagement ;  he  made  no 
attetupt  to  impede  his  pursuers,  by 
laying  waste  the  land  which  he  was 
endeavouring  to  defend^  and  he 
brought  ofi^  with  him  the  whole  of  his 
magazines,  artillery,  baggage,  and 
stores.  His  m^n  partook  the  spirit 
of  their  General — ^not  a  desertion 
took  place — not  a  murmur  was  heard 
among  them.  The  Russians  had  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  no  re- 
source left; — ^the  Gulf  was.  impassa- 
ble, on  account  of  floating  ice;  and 
if  he  attempted  to  march  by  Tornea, 
along  the  dreary  coast  of  East  Both- 
nia, his  troops  must  perish  with  hun- 
gers—he would,  therefore,  they  con- 
cluded, have  no  alternative  but  to 
surrender.  But  iheir  attempt  tp  sur- 
round him  totally  failed,  and  he  ef- 
fected a  junction  with  another,  de- 
tachment under  Count  Cronstedt^ 
which  enabled  him  to  make  a  stand, 
at  a  time  when  the  Russians  ceased 
the  pursuit,  and  collected  their  for<* 
ces  at  Wasa.  Meantime,  in  another 
quarter,  they  were  making  conquests 
more  easily  than  by  the  sword.  Swed» 
borg,  a  place  so  strong  as  to  hav^ 
been  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Norths 
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after  a  defence  not  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish cowardice  or  corruption  Mrith  a 
decent  plea  for  surrendering  it,  was 
yielded  by  its  Governor,  Admiral 
Cronstedt,  with  the  whole  flotilla  jin 
its  harbour,  consisting  of  above  800 
gun-boats  and  transports; — an  ab- 
surd stipulation  being  inserted  in  the 
convention,  that  this  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  Sweden,  after  the  condu* 
sion  of  peace,  in  case  Cngjiand  should 
restore  the  Danish  fleet.  Gustavus 
immediately  dismissed  Cronstedt  with 
ignominy  from  the  service,  and  ajl 
the  officers  of  rank  acting  with  him, 
who  had  not  protested  against  the 
surrender.  A  heavier  and  condigner 
punishment  would  probably  have  been 
inflicted,  had  the  culprit  been  withp 
in  reach  of  justice.  The  Russians 
now  pushed  over  to  Gothland,  and 
obtained  possession  of  that  island. 
But  there  fortune  seemed  to  turn, — 
Gotland  was  recovered,  and  all  the 
enemy  who  had  landed  there  were 
made  prisoners*  Buxhovden  retreal;-^ 
ed  for  want  of  provisions,  and  EUing- 
spor  pursuing,  twice  engaged  ^d  de- 
feated him ;  but  the  Swedish  troops 
were  too  iniferior  in  number  to  fol- 
low up  the  favourable  opportunity 
"  which  thus  presented  itself  in  vain. 
No  race  of  princes,  except  the 
Flantagenet8,have  possessed  so  much 
genius  as  the  royal  family  of  Sweden ; 
but  there  has  been  a  leaven  of  insa- 
nity mingled  with  it,  which  manifested 
itself  in  Christina  and  in  Charles  the 
XII.,  and  of  which  some  indications 
appeared  in  Gustavus.  Neither  cal- 
<  culating  his  own  strength,  nor  that 
of  his  sidversarie6,-*4ie  suffered  Fin- 
land to  fall,  while  he  was  idly  at- 
tempting the  conquest  of  Norway^ 
General  Armfeldt,  on  invading  that 
country,  issued  a  proclamation,  say- 
Jngi  that  the  Dwisb  GovermB/^nt  had 


dechured  war  againstSweden,  without 
cause  or  provocation,  and  had  spon- 
taneously submitted  to  aftureignyoke ; 
the  Swedes,  therefore,  entered  Nor- 
way according  tq  the  laws  of  war. 
Their  object  was  n(>t  to  injure  the 
Norwegians,  but  to  open  their  ports, 
quicken  their  industry,  and  secure, 
in  the  North,  an  asylum  for  loyalty 
and  hobour.  It  is  not  from  an  mvai- 
ding  army  that  a  brave  and  honoura- 
ble people  will  accept  of  commercial 
privH^es,  ^d  the  bonuses  of  trade. 
A  report  prevailed,  that  they  offered 
to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from 
Denmark,  remain  neutral,  and  o^en 
their  ports,  as  usual,  to  British  ships^ 
protestii^,  that  they  would  never 
submit  to  Sweden, — though  they  de- 
sired to  be  at  peace  with  her  ;-lthat 
this  proposal  was  made  to  Sir  John 
Moore  and  Admiral  Keates,  by  a 
deputatioxi  from  the  Norwegian  no- 
biUty ;  but  that  they  had  no  authori- 
ty to  negociate  such  an  arrangement 
Ten  thousand  English  troops,  under 
the  first  of  these  distinguished  offi- 
cers, had  been  sent  to  the  assistance 
pf  our  ally ;;  they  arrived  at  Gotten- 
burgh  on  the  17th  of  May; — it  was 
intimated  that  they  were  not  to  land 
there ;  and  Sir  /ohn  Moore,  sup- 
pressing his  re^en^ment,  repaired  ta 
Stockhohi;,  to  ^o^^nunicate  his  or^ 
ders,  and  poncert  measures  with  the 
King,  It  has  seldom  been  the  fate 
of  an  English  expedition  to  be  dis^ 
patched  too  soon.  In  this  instance, 
nowever,  it  ^pears  that  no  previous 
plan  had  be^n  ^^ged  with  Gusta- 
vus, and  thai  ministers,  ip  their  ad- 
miration for  the  noble  spirit  of  that 
monarch,  had  overlooked  the  defects 
of  his  character.  His  first  proposal 
to  Sir  John  Moore,  was,  that  the 
troops  should  rem^  in  their  ships 
tUI  son^  $vrisdish  regiments  w^r& 
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c<^[ected  at  Gottenburgh ;  and  that, 
then»  the  combined  i^rces  should  land 
and  conquer  Zealand. — A  regular 
army,  far  superior  to  any  that  could 
possibly  have  been  collected,  was  as- 
sembled in  Zealand;  there  are  several 
stEong  fortresses  in  that  island ;  and  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  in  the  Isle  of 
Funen,  could  not  have  been  hinder- 
ed from  crossing  over  in  small  bodies^ 
Our  General,  with  his  characteristic 
mildness,  respectfully  represented 
that  these  difficulties  were  too  great 
to  be  sumiounted  by  the  bravest 
troops.  Gustavus  then  .proposed,  that 
the  British  should  landm  Russian 
Finland,  storm  a  fortress,  and  take 
a  position  there.  This  would  have 
been  to  expose  ten  thousand  £ng- 
lu^mien  to  the  principal  forces  of  the 
Russian  empire.  Notwithstanding 
the  respectful  manner,  and  gentle 
nature  of  Sir  John  Moore,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  King*8  temper  broke 
forth,  and  he  actually  arrested  the 
British  General.  Sir  John,  however, 
found  mesms  to  escape — hastened  to 
Gottenburgh,  and  brought  back  his 
army  to  England. 

Some  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tmnedthat  tne  King  of  Sweden  would 
take  advantage  of  this  dispute,  to 
make  his  peace  with  France,  and 
purchase  the  lorbearance  of  Russia, 
by  ^huttin^  his  ports  against  Eng- 
land, even  if  resentment  did  not  hur.^ 
Tj  hin^  into  hostilities  against  us. 
But  they  who  reasoned  thus  wrong^^ 
ed  Gustavus  by  their  suspicions. 
There  was  a  want  of  sanity  in  his 
conduct,  which  proceeded  from  the 
disease  of  his  nature,— but  there  was 
in  him  a  sense  at  honour,  and  an  un- 
yielding spirit,  not  unworthy  of  his 
iilustrioua.  ancestry.  His  own  im- 
prudence had  now  bereft  him  of  that 
p^port  ^hiob  te&  thousand  British 


troops  would  have  aH^rded;  a  force 
sufficient  to  have  turned  the  tide  of 
war-in  Finland,— ^nd  he  was  left  to 
his  own  resources.  The  imprudence 
of  his  plan  of  operations  was  soon 
manifested.  The  Norwegians,  who 
having  been  unexpectedly  attacked, 
had,  at  first,  made  little  or  no  resi^ 
tance  to  the  invaders-^soon  rallied. 
They  were  disciplined,  it  is  said,  by 
some  Prussian  officers j  who  had  been 
made  prisoners  at  Lubeck  with  Ge- 
neral blucher,  a  veteran,  whose  ac- 
tivity, enterprise,  and  courage,  de- 
served to  have  been  better  supported. 
These  officers  had  entered  into  the 
Danish  service.  The  Norwegians  axe 
a  brave  people,  and  their  country 
strong  and  easily  defended;  Arm- 
feldt,  therefore, when  they  made  head 
against  him,  was  compel^d  to  retreat 
as  rapidly  as  he  had  advanced,  and 
was  driven  out  of  Norway  with  con- 
siderable loss. 

While  part  of  the  Swedish  army 
was  thus  miserably  misemployed » 
Klingspor  was  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  distress  of  the  Russians^ 
and  their  temporal^  weakness,  and 

^  they  were  soon  re-inforced  in  such  ' 
numbers,  that  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  withstand  them.  Their  Admiral^ 
Bodisco,  during  the  short  time  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  Isle  of  - 
Gothland,  had  honourably  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  strict  order 
which  he  enforced,  and  by  his  hu- 
manity towards  the  inhabitants.  A 
difierent  conduct  was  pursued  in  Fin- 
land. That  country  had  been  the 
happiest  in  the  whole  north  of  Eu- 

''rope,  while  all  other  nations  of  the 
same  race  suffer  under  the  most  bru- 
tal and  brutalizing  granny.  While 
the  Esthonian  motner  weeps  over 
her  infants,  because  slavery  and 
wretchedness  are  their  only  inheritt 
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ance,  while  the  Livonian  nobles  send 
their  young  greyhounds  to  be  suckled 
by  the  female  peasantry,  the  Swedish 
inlanders  were  free,  and  enjoyed 
the  produce  of  their  labour  in  peace 
and  coipfort.  Gustavus  alluded  to 
this  contrast  in  his  declaration  a- 
gainst  Russia.  ^*  Inhabitants  of  Fin- 
land," he  said,  "  a  people  worthy  of 
esteem,  your  King  has,  during  the 
whole  of  his  reign,  attended  to  your 
instruction,  and  to  the  cultivation 
and  prosperity  of  your  country.  A 
faithless  neighbour  threatens  to  hurl 
you  back  to  the  state  which  you 
were  in,  in  ages  past,  because  your 
neighbourhood  is  a  reproach  to  hmi«'' 
Well  might  Gustuvus  thus  address 
ihem.  There  had  been  an  increase 
of  60,000  in  the  population  of  this 
province  during  the  last  twenty  years; 
and  Seume,  a  traveller,  whose  judg- 
ment is  as  sound  as  his  feelings  are 
excellent,  de(^lares,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  so  highly  cultivated,  that  he 
had  seen  nothing  equal  to  it  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  or  France,  considering 
the  difficulties  which  were  to  be  sur- 
mounted.  "  I  never,"  says  this  good 
man,  ^^  felt  so  much  respect  for  human 
industry,  as  during  my  tour  in  Swe- 
dish Finland." 

This  happy  country  fell  under  the 
yoke  of  Russia.  The  Generals  of 
that  country  resembled  Suvaroff  in 
barbarity,  however  unlike  him  in  the 
nobler  parts  of  his  character.  The 
town  of  Wasa  was  dven  up  to  be 
plundered;  and  while  the  soldiers 
were  perpetrating  every  atrocity,  in 
open  day,  their  Generals,  Kniper, 
I)emidon,  and  Emine,  to  whom  the 
government  of  the  town  had  been 
given  on  its  capture,  rode  through 
the  streets,  hallooing  these  wretches 
on,  and  crying  out — ^well  done !  at 
an  their  enormities.    Many  of  the 


officers,  imitated  the  conduct  of  thrir 
superiors ;  and,  when  the  work  of 
havoc  was  over,  they  publicly  divi- 
ded the  spoil  with  the  common  sol- 
diers. Tne  adjacent  country  pre- 
sented only  a  scene  of  devastation 
and  wretchedness,  villages  in  ashes, 
and  houses,  in  which  nothing  was 
left  but  such  of  their  miserable  inha- 
bitants as  had  eEtcaped  death  or  cap- 
tivity,—happy,  even  then,  if  they 
were  not  mangled  or  dishonourea. 
General  Rajewski  repressed  these 
horrors  while  he  was  present,  ex- 
pressing the  utmost  detestation  of 
them ;  and  the  official  account,  pub- 
lished by  the  Deputy  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  the'  province,  acknowledges, 
that  some  rew  of  the  soldiers,  and 
even  of  the  officers,  without  regard 
to  their  own  danger,  did  all  they 
could  to  protect  the  poor  inhabitants. 
The  officers  were  worse  than  the  sol- 
diers ;— -this  is  the  case  in  that  great 
empire — ;natural  virtues  are  to  be 
found  in  the  lower  ranks, — the  high- 
er ones  have  exchanged  them  for  the 
vices  of  French  refinement.  Gusta- 
vus  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Em-  j 
peror  Alexander,  conjuring  him  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  horrors,  which, 
he  said,  could  not  fail  of  bringing 
down  on  his  own  persom  and  govern- 
ment, the  curses  of  divine  Providence. 
In  consequence  of  this  letter,  De- 
midoff  was  displaced  from  his  com- 
mand, and  ordered  to  Petersburgh. 
Wasa,  afler  it  had  thus  been  sack- 
ed, was  evacuated  by  the  Russians; 
but  Klingspor,  who 'had  advanced 
beyond  that  town,  and  endeavoured 
to  maintain  a  position  which  would 
cover  the  most  fruitful  part  of  East 
Bothnia,  was  imable  to  resist  the  in- 
creasing numbers  who  were  brought 
against  him.  His  line  of  operations 
extended  from  TJndalai  ana  Omysit 
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to  Lappfjerd,  eight  and  twenty  Swe- 
dish miles.  The  corps  at  Lindulax 
was  driven  back  ;  and  the  Russians, 
after  having  been  repulsed  on  three 
successive  days,  succeeded  in  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  Lap- 
po  and  Lappfjerd.  This  latter  post 
was  now  threatened,  and  Klingspor 
was  compelled  to  retreat  He  effect- 
ed his  retreat,  as  he  had  on  the  form- 
er occasion,  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  courage,  still  facing  a  superior 
enemy,  and  bringing  off  all  his  bag- 
gage and  artillery.  An  armistice, 
for  an  unlimited  time,  was  conclu- 
ded between  the  two  armies  at  the 
end  of  September.  It  left  each  par- 
ty in  possession  of  the  country  which 
it  occupied ;  but  the  Russians  were 
soon  strong  enough  to  resume  offen- 
sive operations,--«iand  a  second  ar- 
mistice, signed  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, virtually  surrendered  Fin- 
land to  Russia.  The  Swedes  were 
to  evacuate  all  their  posts  there,  and 
retire  beyond  the  river  Keims,  the, 
liihit  of  the  province. 

During  this  campaign  many  un- 
important actions  took  place  between 
the  flotillas  of  the  contending  powers, 
and  our  trade  in  the  Baltic  received 
considerable  injury  from  the  Danish 
gun-boats.  The  honour  of  the  Bri- 
tish flag  was,  however,  gallantly  sup- 
ported by  that  distinguished  officer 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who,  having  join- 
ed the  Swedish  Admiral,  Nauck- 
hoff,  with  the  Centaur  and  Implaca- 


most  of  the  enemy*s  line  of  battle 
ships,  to  close  action.  'The  Russian 
Aamiral  immediately  bore  up  with, 
his  whole  force.  In  the  course  of 
twenty  minutes  the  Sewolod  was 
completely  silenced,  and  her  colours, 
both  Ensign  and  Pendant,  struck: 
but  Sir  Samuel  was  obliged  to  make 
signal  for  thelmplacable  to  join  him. 
The  jRussian  Admiral  sent  a  frigate 
to  take  the  disabled  ship  in  tow,  and 
again  hauled  his  wind.  As  soon  as 
the  Implacable  was  ready  to  make 
sail.  Sir  Samuel  gave  chace  again, 
and  sooii  obliged  the  frigate  to  cast 
off  her  tow.  This  made  Uie  Russian  * 
again  bear  down  with  his  main  force, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  a  general  ac- 
tion would  be  brought  on,  but  the 
enemy  availed  themselves  of  a  fa- 
vourable slant  of  wind,  and  entered 
the  port  of  Rogerswick. 

The  Sewolod,  which  had  fallen  to 
leeward,  grounded  on  a  shoal  just  at 
the  entrance  of  the  port ;  she  soon, 
however,  rode  at  anchor — exertions 
were  made  to  repair  her  damage, — 
a  hundred  men  from  the  other  ships 
were  sent  on  board  to  replace  her  loss 
in  the  action,  and,  at  sun-set,  boats 
came  out  to  tow  her  in.  Upon  this, 
Sir  Samuel  stood  in  with  the  Cen- 
taur to  cut  her  off.  She  was  just 
entering  the  port  when  he  laid  her 
on  board. — Her  bowsprit  took  the 
Centaur's  fore-rigging,  and  she  swept 
along  with  her  bow,  grazing  the  muz- 
zles of  the  British  guns.  When  the 
bowsprit  came  to  the  mizen  it  was  lash- 
ed there.  Sir  Samuel  now  attempted 
to  tow  her  out,— 4)ut  an  anchor  had 
been  let  go  from  her.  A  severe  con- 
test of  about  half  an  hour  ensued, 
when  the  Russians,  after  losing  in 
this  second  conflict  180  men,  struck. 
The  Centaur  and  her  prize  now 
groundedi  and  two  of  the  enemy^ 
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•hips  were  seen  under  8a3  standing  in  England^  when  tiiis  intelligence 

towards  them;  but  Captain  Martin,  arrived,  that  the  Russian  fleet  might 

in  the  Implacable,  ancnored  his  ship  be  destroyed ;  but  ^e  harbour  was 

so  as  to  heave  the  Centaur  off,  and  strongly  fortified.  They  landed  their 

they  then  retreated.    The  prize  was  men  and  erected  more  batteries,  and 

fast  on  shore,  and  Sir  Samuel,  find-  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  i 

ing  it  impossible  to  bring  her  off,  attempt  upon  them* 
b^rnt  her.    Hopes  were  enterta^nefl 
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Pope.     Ris  Territories  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  ^  Bennonists  eX' 
edjirom  Poland^    Buonaparte  creates  a  New  NobiUty. 


The  Castle  of  Scylla,  m  Calabria, 
which  was  held  by  an  English  garri- 
son, under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Ro-/ 
bertson,  was  taken  by  the  French 
General  Regnier,  early  in  the  yean 
The  arrival  of  troops  and  ordinance 
stores  at  Seminara,  towards  the  end 
of  December,  manifested  an  inten« 
tion  of  besieging  this  place.  Parties 
of  peasantry  were,  therefore,  sent 
out  to  render  the  passes  of  Solano 
impracticable,  and  break  up  the  va- 
rious paths  which  lead  from  the 
heights  of  Milia  down  ta  Scylla;  but, 
on  the  31st,  the  advanced  workmen, 
and  the  out-posts  of  the  armed  pea- 
santry, were  driven  in  by  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  and  three  battalions, 
and  the  enemy  took  post  upon  the 
heights  above  the  town.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year,  Regnier 
brought  up  two  more  battalions,  ex- 
tended his  out-posts,  and  completed 
the  investment  of  the  place. 

The  town  of  Scylla  Ues  partly  upon 
the  shore,  but  the  greater  part  is  on 
.  the  rocks  above,  where  nine  rows  of 
houses  are  seen,  one  immediately  a^ 
bove  the  other;  and  above  the  high- 
est of  these,  in  an  oblique  direction, 


there  are  still  six  or  seven  other  rows. 
The  castle  is  upon  a  cliff  over  the 
sea;  but,  notwithstanding  the advan* 
tages  of  its  situation,  it  is  not  strong. 
There  were  between  four  and  five 
hundred  armed  Calaln-ians  in  the 
town,  and  about  two  hundred  British 
soldiers  in  the  castle.  The  besieg* 
ing  force  consisted  of  about  six  thou- 
sand men,  who  were  now  incessant- 
ly emplo}ed  in  forming  roads,  to 
bring  his  heavy  ordinance  from  Se* 
minara ;» the  besieged  labouring,  on 
their  part,  to  render  the  approach  di& 
ficult,  and  to  harass  the  French  out- 
posts. The  month  ofjanuary  was  past 
m  these  preparations,  when  four  Sici* 
lian  gun-boats,  each  carrying  a  four- 
and-twenty  pounder,  were  taken  by 
the  enemy ;  and  thus  all  the  endea- 
vours which  had  been  used  to  pre- 
vent him  from  bringing  battering 
cannon  into  that  part  of  Calabria  were 
^ustrated.  The  Delight  sloop  of 
war,  in  endeavouring  to  recover  tnem, 
got  on  shore ;— several  of  her  crew 
were  killed,  and  the  remainder  made 
prisoners.  In  this  unfortunate  afiair. 
Captain  Hanfield,  her  commander, 
felly*^  man  of  such  professional  and 
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individual  worth,  that  his  death  was 
a  greater  misfortune  than  the  loss  of 
Scylla  and  its  castle.  The  sloop  was 
burnt  the  next  day  by  our  boa  s,  it 
being  impossible  to  get  her  off.  The 
French  were  now  enabled  to  bring 
five  24-pounders,  five  18-pounders, 
and  four  mortars,  besides  fieldrpieces, 
against  the  works.  They  came 
down  from  the  heights  on  the  sixth 
of  February,  and  made  their '  ap- 
proaches in  form.  The  armed  pea» 
santry  opposed  them  with  great 
\  spirit  for  three  days ;  they  were 
then  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers,  but  the  castle  guns  co- 
vered their  retreat,  and  they  were 
sent  to  Messina,  not  a  man  falling 
,  into  the  enemy's  hands.  On  the 
14th  the  batteries  opened  ^— -in  three 
days  the  guns  of  the  castle  were  bu- 
ried under  the  ruins  of  the  parapet, 
and  the  garrison  could  only  defend 
themselves  with  .  rausketryi  Two 
breaching  batteries  had  now  been 
erected,  at  three  and  four  hundred 
yarils  distance  :  and,  by  the  evening 
of  the  i6th,  they  had  battered  the 
left  bastion  with  surh  success,  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  following  day, 
the  breach  would  have  been  practi- 
cable. From  the  time  the  batteries 
opened,  the  weather  had  been  so 
stormy  that  the  gun-boats,  from 
which  much  assistance  had  been  ex- 
pected, could  not  possibly  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  situation  of  the  castle  being 
made  known,  by  telegraph,  to  Ge- 
neral Sherbrooke,  who  commanded 
in  Sicily,  boats  were  sent  over  from 
the  Faros,  during  a  temporary  abate- 
ment of  the  gale,  to  bring  off  Ae 
garrison.  Aware  of  this  means  df 
retreat,  the  enemy,  on  the  1 5th,  had 
pushedroundthefront  of  tberock,  and 


attempted  to  destroy  the  seastair-case, 
but  they  were  discovered,  and  beat  off 
with  great  slaughter.  By  this  stair- 
case, the  British  effected  their  way 
to  th^  boats  through  a  tremendous 
fire  ;  they  embarked  without  leaving 
a  man  behind  them;  and,  before  ther 
were  musket-shot  distant,  the  French 
wer6  in  the  fort,  which  they  found 
only  a  heap  of  ruins.  They  purcha- 
sed their  success  by  the  loss  of  seve- 
ral hundred  men ;  on  the  part  of  the 
garrison,  1 1  were  killed,  and  31 
wounded. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  event,  a 
Treaty*  of  Alliance  with  Sicily  was 
signed  by  our  .Envoy  at  Palermo. 
It  stipulated,  th^t  the  King  of  the 
two  Sicilies  should  grant  an  ex- 
emption from  all  the  duties  belong- 
ing to  him,  upon  every  thing  which 
the  British  troops  in  Sicily,  and  the 
British  squadrons  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, might  stand  in  need  of,  and 
which  the  country  could  supply,  in 
provisions,  and  military  and  nayal 
stores, — on  condition,  however,  that 
the  ships  at  Malta  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  requisition  firom  the 
Governor  of  that  island,  specifying 
the  articles  and  the  quantity  requi- 
red. His  Britannic  Majesty,  in  re- 
turn, engaged  to  defend  the  fortres- 
ses of  Messina  ^d  Augusta,  during 
the  war ;  and  -to  maintain  there,  at 
his  charge  and  expence,  ten  thou- 
sand' tro«ps,  who  were  to  be  aug- 
mented, if  necessary.  He  engaged, 
also,  to  pay  his  Sicilian  Majesty  an 
annual  subsidy  of  300,0001.  in  month- 
ly  pajnnents,  commencing  fi*om  the 
10th  September,  1805,  when  the 
Russian  and  British  troops  landed  in 
'the  Neapolitan  territory,  pajrment 
being  always  niade  one  months  in  ad- 
vance ;  the  money  ^to  be  employed 
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Jby  his  Sicilian  Majesty  for  the  use 
of  his  marines  and  land  forees,  and 
a  quarterly  account  thereof  given  to 
the  British  Govpnment,-  A  Treaty 
of  Commerce  was  to  be  concluded 
as  soon  as  possible.  His  Sicilian 
Majesty  engaged  not  to  make  peace 
with  France  separate  from  England; 
and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  on  his 
part,  also  engaged  not  to  make  peace, 
without  comprehending  and  saving 
in  it  the  interests  of  his  Sicilian  Ma- 
jesty. 

Ashort  conversation  took 
June  13.  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  a  grant  of 
300,0001.  was  moved  for  to  enable 
the  King  to  fulfill  the  engagements 
of  this  treaty.  It  was  asked  why  this 
subsidy  had  been  paid  so  long  before 
it  was  communicated  to  Parliament, 
^nd  why  the  fort  of  Molazzo  was  not 
to  be  put  into  our  hands,  as  well  as 
the  two  others,  that  being  mere  di- 
rectly in  the  line  of  the  place,  which 
an  enemy  from  the  opposite  coast 
could  soonest  reach.  Mr  Canning 
replied,  we  were  to  have  the  controid 
over  tliis  likewise,  but  that  the  pro- 
vision respecting  the  two  was  adopt- 
ed with  a  view  to  the  troops  we  could 
furnish.  The  delay  in  executing  the 
treaty  was  explained,  as  having  been 
occasioned  by  changes  of  administra- 
tion, and  by  the  necessity  of  sending 
and  of  altering  one  of 'the  articles  to 
which  Mr  Drummond  had  agreed, 
and  which  would  have  bound  us  to 
restore  Naples  to  the  King  of  Sicily 
at  a  peace.  Mr  Bankes  thought  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  ought  to  have 
accompanied  this  convention,  and 
censured  the'practice  of  thus  granting 
money,  witliout  having  the  matter 
laid  regularly  before  parliament.  It 
was  admitted  by  the  Treasury  Bench, 
that  the  thing  had  not  been  done  in 


the  most  regular  way,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  then  agreed  to  without 
opposition. 

.  Respectable  as  our-  force  was  in 
Sicily,  the  French  obtained  a  signal 
advantage  over  us,  by  conquering 
the  isle  of  Capri,  a  place  strong  in 
itself,  and  of  great  importance  t*  the 
coasting  trade  of  Naples.  A  fleet  of 
V  60  transports,  convoyed  by  a  frignte, 
a  corvette,  and  2i^  gun-boats,  sailed 
from  that  city  at  three  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  ot  the  -i-th  of  October.  Ge- 
neral Lamarque  had  the  command, 
and  Prince  Pignatelli  uniJer  him. 
The  preparations  had  been  carried 
on  with  such  secrecy,  that  the  attack 
was  altogether  unexpected  ;  atler  a 
rapid  passage  they  eftected  their  , 
landing,  and  proceeded  to  storm  the 
heights  of  Anacapri,  which  command 
the  island  and  all  its  iorts.  This  fort 
had  been  left  to  a  Maltese  regiment. 
These  men,  of  whom  four-fifths  were 
married,  would  have  been  excellent 
soldiers  on  their  own  island,  where 
tliey  had  originally  been  raided  as 
two  militia  regiments,  and  oflScer- 
^d  by  their  own  nobility.  It  was, 
however,  thought  proper  to  unite 
Ihem  into  one  large  regiment,  under 
EngUsh  officers,  contrary  to  their 
oWn  entreaties,  and  to  the  judgment  of 
Sir  Alexander  Ball;  they  were  sent 
to  serve  where  they  had  no  interest 
at  heart,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  they  laid 
down  their  arms,  almost  without  re- 
sistance. The  French  thus  possessed 
themselves  of  the  heights,  and  short- 
ly afterwards  compelled  the  Enghsh 
garrison  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of 
war,  who  were  to  be  transported  to 
England,  and  not  serve  until  ex- 
changed., 

Buonaparte,  mean  time,  was  stea- 
dily pursuing  the  plans  of  his  restless 
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and  insatiable  ambition.  His 
Jan.  35.  first  act  was,  by  the  Conser* 

vatory  Senate,  to  call  out 
8O9OOO  conscripts,  bom  within  the 
year  1789,  and  who,  according  to 
his  own  laws,  always  nugatory  when 
they  relate  to  the  protection  of  the 
people,  should  have  belonged  to  the 
conscriptioT^oftheensaingyear.  By 
a  decree  of  the  same  date,  the  towns 
of  Eehl,  Wesel,  Cassel,  and  Flush- 
ing, were  united  to  the  French  em- 
pire. The  kingdom  of  Etruria,  which 
ne  himself  had  created  for  one  of  his 

puppet  kings,  was  no  longer 
Mai/  21.  to  exist, — it  was  nowii^cor* 

porated  as  an  inseparable 
indivisible  portion  of  the  Frem^h  em- 
«pire.  and  one  usurpation  was  made  a 
precedent  for  another.  The  same  first 
principles,  it  was  said,  in  conse* 
-quence  of  which  Genoa  was  incorpo- 
rated with  France,  rather  than  with 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  required  this 
measure;  and  from  Leghorn  to  Tou- 
lon, to  Genoa,  to  Corsica,  was  not 
fiirther  than  to  Milan.  It  is  in  vain 
that  objections  are  made  to  the  great 
extension  of  the  empire;  the  commu- 
nication by  land,  no^v  that  neither  the 
AIds  nor  Appennines  oppose  us,  is 
as  easy  from  Leghorn  to  Paris,  as 
from  Paris  to  Nice.  The  port  *of 
Leghorn  had  given  constant  reasons 
of  complaint  to  France.  Appertain- 
ing to  a  territory  i^ovemed  by  a  weak 
prince,  it  had  fallen  under  the  influ- 
ence of  England,  and  become  one  of 
the  principal  inlets  of  her  commerce. 
It  became  nepessary  for  French  troops 
occasionally  to  enter  that  city,  and 
cpnfiscate  the  English  merchandize 
there.  These  violations  of  territory, 
said  the  official  declaration,  however 
necessary,  are  always  disagreeable, 
and,  since  Leghorn  cannot  by  under 
the  influence  of  France  and  England 


at  the  same  time,  it  must  become  # 
part  of  France.  Another  reason  as- 
signed was,  that  Tuscany  produced 
ships  and  sailors.  The  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean,  whatever  might 
be  the  opposition  of  the  tyrants  of 
the  sea,  was  necessarily  to  be  sub* 
ject  to  France,  and,  therefore,  the 
whole  coast  of  that  sea  must  form  s 
partof  the  French  territority.  "The 
sons  of  the  Arno,^'  said  M.  6emon« 
ville,  speaking  in  the  lilune  of  the 
commission  of  the  senate,  *^  are  invi* 
ted  to  glory,  the  Empei^r  having 
decreed  that  Spezzia  shall  become  s 
second  Toulon.  The  arsenal,  the 
docks,  and  forts,  both  on  the  sea 
and  land  side,  are  already  marked 
out ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
six  ships  of  the  line  shall  be  put  upom 
the  stocks." 

The  principle,  that  power  con8ti<* 
tutes  right,  upon  which  France  ha» 
always  acted,  had  never  before  been 
so  openly  proclaimed  as  in  this  de- 
claration. **  It  has  been  the  policy,** 
it  said,  **  of  European  states  to  sub- 
due the  most  distant  countries,  im 
order  to  obtain  new  commercial  and 
maritime  resources ;  why  then  were 
resources  and  acquisitions  to  be  ne- 
glected which  lay  at  hand  ?  Tusca- 
ny, under  the  sway  of  its  little  prin- 
ces, was  governed  without  system 
and  without  vigour,  and  was  perpetu- 
ally infested  by  the  Barbary  pirates. 
But  men  were  no  longer  to  be  go- 
verned in  a  capricious  and  fantastic 
manner;  the  time  had  passed  away 
in  which  it  was  believed  that  peopfe 
were  made  for  kings,  and  noi  kings 
for  people.  Land?,  pastures,  and  fo- 
rests might  become  property,  but  no 
person  could  possess  a  kingdom  as  if 
It  were  a  farm."  The  name  of  Etru- 
ria was  dropt  in  tliis  declaration,  but 
jt  would  not  be  the  less  remembered 
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Aat  Buon^arte  had  disposed  of  this 
very  kingdom,  as  if  it  were  a  farm, 
to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  dispossessing 
its  former  lord,  the  best  and  most 
beloved  of  the  princes  of  Italy ; — 
and  that  he  wus  now  ejecting  his 
own  tenant  to  take  it  into  his  own 
hands.    A  junta,  with  General  Me- 
Dou  at  its  head  (the  Abdalla  Menou 
of  the  Egyptian  expedition),  was  ap- 
pointed to  govern  these  new  depart- 
ments of  the  Amo,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Ombrona,  as  the  states 
of  Tuscany  were  now  divided*  They 
issued  a  proclamation  in  the  true 
French  style,  i^hich  was  placarded 
over  the  country.    *<  Tuscans  I"  it 
said,  **  the  Emperor  and  King  has 
been  pleased  to  confer  upon  you  the 
honour  of  being  adopted  into  the 
great  family,  and  of  uniting  your- 
Helves  to  the  destiny  of  the  Empire 
iK>rmed  by  his  genius.    N&poleon  the 
Great  adop^  you  as  his  children,  and 
jkhe  French  salute  you  by  the  name 
of  brothers.^— .You  will  now  be  hap- 
py.   You  will  receive  a  tsode  of  laws, 
which,  being  the  o£6pring  of  wisdom, 
and  the  experience  of  ages,  secures 
the  right  of  property  and  the  stabili- 
ty of  mmilies. — » Your  agriculture  and 
industry  will  flourish.    You  will  re- 
store to  Tuscany,  the  Athens  of  Ita- 
ly, the  native  country  of  Dante,  Ga- 
lileo, and  Michel  Angelo,  that  splen- 
dour which  the  fine  literature,  fine 
arts  and  sciences^  of  which  it  was  the 
cradle  in  modern  Europe,  formerly 
conferred  upon  it.    Already,  not  less  ' 
than  ourselves,  you  esteem,  love,  and 
admire  our  iUustrious  emperor.  Tus- 
cans !  you  are  a  good,  a  virtuous,  and 
a  loyal  people.  The  Emperor  knows 
and  esteems  you.    Place  your  whole 
confidence  in  him.   Let  violent  men 
of  all  patties  become  silent,  and  fore- 
go their  absurd  expectatipnig.    Let 


the  brave,  the  wise,  and  the  impartial 
unite,  and,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
France,  possess  one  soul  ana  heart. 
It  is  by  such  conduct  that  you  will 
make  yourselves  worthy  of  being  the 
children  of  Napoleon.**  J  Such  were 
the  professions  of  men  who  came  to 
subject  the  happiest  people  in  Italy 
to  the  conscription  laws !    The  pre- 
lates of  Tuscany  were  called  upon  by 
the  new  governors  to  preach  obedi- 
ence to  thdr  flocks;  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Florence  circulated  a  pas* 
toral  letter,  in  which,  afler  repre- 
hending those  as  forgetful  of  the  most 
sacred   Christian  duties,    who  had 
dared  to  take  thb  liberty  of  censu- 
ring the  government,  he  added,  <<  the 
true  Christian  is  the  enemy  of  no 
man,  much  less  of  the  Emperor.;  for ' 
/  he  is  aware  that  his  Majesty  holds 
his  appointment  flronv  God,  and  that 
he  must  love  and  honour  him,  and 
offer  up  his  prayers  for  his  preserva- 
tion.**   , 

The  same  decree  incorporated  the 
dukedoms  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
under  the  title  of  the  Department  of 
the  Tarct*  The  Pope  had  long  fore- 
seen that  his  dominions  would,  in 
like  manner,  be  usurped,  and  though 
he  had  b^en  made  by  France,  and 
had  crowned  the  Corsican  at  Paris, 
yet,  when  the  rights  of  the 
papacy  were  menaced,  he  Feb,  2. 
demeaned  himself  with  a" 
dignity  which  had  not  been  looked 
for.  **  .Unable,**  he  said,  "  to  con- 
form to  all  the  demands  made  on  him 
by  the  French  government,  because 
they  were  contrarjr  to  his  sacred  du- 
ties, and  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science^  and  being  thus  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  had  been  threatened, 
— ^yielding,  in  all  humility  of  heart, 
to  the  inscrutable,  determinations  #f 
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the  Most  High,  he  placed  his  cause 
in  the  hands  {of  the  Almighty,  and 
solemnly  protested,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  that  of  his  successors,  against 
any  occupation  whatever  of  his  do- 
minions;   being    desirous  that  the 
rights  of  the  Holy  Chair  should  re- 
main, now  and  henceforward,  unin- 
jured and  untouched."     Soqj>  after 
the  publication  of  this  protest,  French 
troops  were,  marched  to  Rome  under 
pretext  of  freeing  that  city  from  the 
Neapolitans ;  they  seized  those  car- 
dinals who  were  attached  to  the  Pope, 
and  forcibly  carried  them  from  the 
palace  of  the  Quirinal  as  prisoners ; 
took  possession  of  the  post-offices,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  all  corre- 
spondence; incorporated  the  Papal 
troops  into  their  own  army ;  and  set 
guards  upon  all  the  printing-offices, 
that  the  Pope  might  not  9,vail  himself 
©f  the  press.  The  appearanceof  respect 
towards  the  Pope  himself, 
April  T-     who  was  how  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  palace,  was  not 
long  observed..    A  French  detach- 
ment burst  through  ^the  gates  at  six 
in.  the  morning,  and  arrested  the 
Swiss  guards,  who  would  not  consent 
to  receive  their    orders   in   future 
from  the  French  general.     Against 
each  of  these  acts  the  Pope  con- 
tinued to  protest.    "  The  violence,?' 
,  he  said,  "  committed  against  the  car- 
dinals, who  were  natives  of  the  king^ 
dom  of  Naples,  never  would  have 
been  believed,  if  it  had  not  been  re- 
peated against  those  who  were  born 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
countries  united  with  France.     The 
Holy  Father  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  it  was  intended  not  only  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  temporal  authority, 
but  also  to  destroy  the  spiritual  go- 
vernment of  the  Churc|i  of  Rom^, 
represented  by  the  Sacred  College, 
which  is  the  Senate  of  the  Sovereign 


Pontiff.  He  had  seien,  with  honfor 
and  surprise^  those  principles  and 
maxims  which  break  the  most  sa- 
cred bands  by  which  the. cardinals 
are  unitied  to  the  Pope,  preceded 
and  followed  as  they  had  been  by 
all  the  enormities  to  which  the  head 
of  the  church  had  been  exposed. 
Examples  of  such  enormities  were 
only  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  the 
French  republic.  But  to  this  indig- 
nity, and  to  all  these  outrages,  he 
only  opposed  patience,  and,  during 
the  time  such  treatment  might  con- 
tinue, that  meekness  of  which  his 
Heavenly-  Father  had  left  him  an 
example.  V  His  long  imprisonment, 
and  the  injustice  which' he  had  ex- 
perienced, made  him  a  spectacle  to 
men  and  angels.  He  awaited  with 
resignation,  but  with  an  unshaken 
firmness  in  his  principles,  all  that 
violence  could  attempt  against  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  church,  well 
assured  that  any  humiliation  he 
might  receive  would  tend  to.  the 
glory  of  religion  at  last.'*  A  few 
militia  and  guards  had  yet  been  left 
him,  overlooked  perhaps  by  the 
French  commander.  He  ordered 
these  to  wear  a  new  cockade,  for 
the  alledged  purpose  of  showing  the 
world,  that  he  no  longer  recognised 
those  troops  as  his  own,  who,  were 
under  the  command  of  the  French : 
—whatever  were  the  motives  for  the 
order,  its  effects  were  prevented  by 
the  French  commander,  who  adopt*- 
ed  the  same  cockade  for  all  the  in^ 
corporatedtroops.  Buonaparte>how- 
ever,.  considered  it  as  the  intended 
signal  of  a  union  against  him,  and, 
as  such,  it  was  stigmatized,  in  the 
.  order  of  the  day,  which  was  publish- 
ed and  posted  in  every  quarter  of 
Rome,  and  through  the  provinces. 
Such  a  sigiial  it  would  probably  have 
been,  had  there  been  any  hope  •f 
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resisting  his  power;  there  is  zeal 
enough  in  Italy,  but  the  moment 
when  that  zeal  might  advantageous- 
ly have  been  called  into  action  was 
gone  by. 

To  the  repeated  remonstrances  of 
Pius  VII-  through  Cardinal  Caprara, 
an  answer  was  returned  by  M.  de 
Champagny.  "  The  Emperor/'  he 
was  commanded  to  reply,  "  could 
not  recognise  the  principle,  that  pre- 
lates are  not  the  subjects  of  the  so- 
vereign, imder  whose  authority  they 
were  bom.  The  proposal,from  which 
he  never  would  depart  was,  that  all 
Italy,  Rome,  Naples^  and  Milan 
should  enter  into  an  oflPensive  and 
defensive  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  commotions  and  hostilities 
from  the  peninsula.  If  the  Holy 
Father  accede  to  this  proposal, 
every  thing  is  settled :  if  he  refuse 
it,  he  announces  by  such  a  determi- 
nation that  he  wishes  for  no  arrange- 
ment, no  peace  with  the  emperor, 
and  that  he  is  at  war  with  him.  The 
first  consequence  of  war  is  conquest, 
and  the  result  of  conquest  is  change 
of  government :  for,  if  the  Emperor 
is  under  the  necessity  of  going  to 
war  with  Rome,  is  he  not  also  under 
the  necessity  of  conquering  it,  of 
changing  the  government,  of  esta- 
blishing another  which  shall  make 
common  cause  against  the  coipmon 
enemy  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples  I 
WhatxOther  guarantee  could  he  have 
for  the  tranquillity  and  security  of 
Italy,  if  these  two  kingdoms  were 
separated  by  a  state,  in  which  their 
enemies  would  be  certain  of  meeting 
a  cordial  reception  ? — ^These  altera- 
tions, becoriie  necessary  if  the  Holy 
Father  persists  in  his  refusal,  will 
take  away  from  him  none  of  liis  spi- 
ritual rights.  He  will  continue  bi- 
shop of  Rome,  as  his  predecessors 


were  during  the  eight  first  ages,  and 
under  Charlemagne.  It  wiB,  how- 
ever, be  a  subject  of  grief  to  his 
Majesty,  to  see  the  work  of  genius^ 
of  pohtical  wisdom,  and  of  under- 
standing, destroyed  by  imprudence, 
obstinacy,  and  blindness.'*    . 

The  Pope,  in  one  of  his  notes,  an- 
noimced  me  cessation  of  the  powers 
of  his  legate  at  Paris.  Buonaparte 
took  advantage,  in  his  reply,  of  the 
season  at  which  this  cessation  took 
place.  It  was  notified,  said  Moris, 
Champagny,  against  the  ordinary 
forms  and  usages,  at  the  eve  of  holy 
week,  at  a  time  wlien  the  court  of 
Rome,  if  it  were  still  animated  by  a 
true  evangelical  spirit,  would  feel  it 
its  duty  to  multiply  spiritual  suc- 
cours, and  to  preach,  by  its  example, 
union  amongst  the  faithful.  But,  be 
it  as  it  may,  the  Holy  Father  having 
withdrawn  his  powers  from  his  emi- 
nence, the  Emperor  no  longer  ac- 
knowledges him  as  legate.  The 
French  church  resumes  the  full  in- 
tegrity of  its  doctrine.  Its  know- 
ledge, its  piety,  will  continue  to  pre^ 
serve  in  France  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, which  the  Emperor  will  always 
consider  it  his  glory  to  defend,  and, 
cause  to  be  respected. — Cardinal 
Caprara  had  also  been  instructed  to 
demand  his  passports  as  ambassador. 
"  His  Majesty,"  said  the  French  mi- 
nister, "  sees  with  regret  this  fbrmal 
demand  of  passports^  which  the  prac- 
tice of  modern  times  regards  as  a 
real  declaration  of  war.  Rome  is 
then  at  war  with  France,  and  in  this 
state  of  affairs,  his  Majesty  is  obliged 
to  issue  the  orders  which  the  tran- 
quillity of  Italy  renders  necessary. 
The  resolution  to  produce  this  rup- 
ture has  been  chosen  by  th^  court 
of  Rome  at  a  time  when  it  believes 
that  its  arms  are  powerful  enough  to 
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•how  that  it  may  have  recourse  to 
other  extremities,  but  their  effects 
will  be  checked  by  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  age.  Temporal  and  spi- 
ritual authority  are  no  longer  con- 
founded. The  royal  dignity  conse- 
crated by  God  hixnself  is  above  any 
attack.** 

A  long  memorial  to  M.  Champag- 

ny's  note  was  presented 
AprillB.    in  reply.  "  His  holiness," 

it  stated,  **  had  seen  with 
pain,  that  even  the  final  proposition 
of  the  offensive  and  defensive  league, 
should  be  accompanied  with  the 
threat  of  depriving  him  of  his  tem- 
poral dominions  in  case  of  his  non- 
compliance. If  worldly  considera- 
tions had  at  all  influenced  the  con- 
duct of  the  Holy  Father,  he  would, 
from  the  first,  have  yielded  to  the 
wish  of  his  Majesty,  and  not  have 
^posed  himself  to  suffer  so  many 
calamities :  but  the  Holy  Father  is 
regulated  alone  by  the  consideration 
due  to  his  duty  and  his  conscience ; 
both  have  prevented  him  from  agree- 
ing to  the  federation,  and  they  equal- 
ly hinder  him  from  consenting  to  the 
offensive  and  defensive  league,  which 
cUfiers  but  in  name ;  its  nature  does 
not  except  any  prince,  to  whom  the 
Pope,  according  to  the ,  circumstan-^ 
ces  of  the  times,  might  not  become 
an  enemy.  The  fe4eration  was  pro- 
posed as  alone  against  heretics  and 
the  English.  But  this  is  couched  in 
general  terms,  pointing  out  no  peo- 
ple as  an  enemy,  yet  excluding  no 
government,  no  nation,  from  the 
contingency  of  becoming  one.  If, 
theh,  his  holiness  declined,  from 
conscientious  motives,  to  be  a  party 
to  that  federation,  so  is  he  equally 
withheld  from  this  league.  The 
Holy  Father  would  not  merely  bind 


himself  to  a  defence,  <  but  to  sm  Bg*' 
gression.  Then  would  be  seen  the 
minister  of  the  God  of  peace  placing 
himself  in  a  state  of  perpetua.-  war- 
fare ;  then  would  be  seen  their  com^ 
mon  father  in  arms  against  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  head  of  the  church 
exposing  himself,  by  his  own  act,  to 
a  deprivation,  of  his  spiritual  con* 
nection  with  the  catholics  of  those 
powers  against  which  the  league 
would  make  it  imperative  on  him  to 
act  hostilely.  His  Holiness,  unlike 
other  princes,  is  invested  with  a  two- 
fold character,  namely,  of  sovereign 
pontiff,and  of  temporal  sovereign,  and 
nas  given  repeated  evidence  that  he 
cannot,  by  virtue  of  this  second  qua- 
lification, enter  upon  engagements 
which  w<»uld  lead  to  resdts  milita- 
ting against  his  first  and  most  im- 
portant office,  and  injuring  the  re- 
ligion of  which  he  is  the  head,  the 
propagator,  and  the  avenger.  Hit 
Holiness,  therefore,  cannot  enter  in- 
to  any  offensive  and  defensive  league^ 
which  would,  by  ^  permanent  and 
progressive  system,  drag  him  into 
hostility  against  all  those  power* 
upon  which  his  Majesty  may  think 
proper  to  make  war;  since  the  ItaJ 
lian  States,  now  dependent  upon  hiv 
Majesty,  can  never  avoid  taking  part 
in  such  wars.  His  Holiness  would 
consequently  be  obliged  to  become 
a  party  in  them  by  virtue  of  this 
league.  Such  an  engagement  must 
begin  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Pope 
from  this  moment,  and  against  any 
Catholic  -prince ;  thus  waging  i^mr 
against  him  without  a  motive.  Far- 
ther, it  must  be  waged  against  all 
those  powers,  whether  cathoHc  or  not, 
who  may,  upon  whatever  grounds^ 
be  the  enemies  of  any  Italian  prince. 
This  engageme;it  is  too  repugnant 
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to  the  SftOred  duties  of  his  holiness^ 
and  too  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
retigion,  to  be  entered  into  by  the 
bead  of  that  religion.  How  could  it 
ever  be  supposed,  that  his  hoUness 
should  be  capable  of  declaring  war 
against  any  power?  He  has  long 
been  enduHng  Hie  most  hostile  treat- 
ment,  and  is  therefore  prepared  to 
endure  the  threatened  loss  of  his 

tensporal  dominions. Heaven  is 

witness  of  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions.— ^Wliat  can  Italy  have  to  fear, 
if  his  Holiness  should  not  enter  into 
the  proposed  le^ue  ?— Surrounded 
as  the  papal  dominions  are  by  those 
of  his  Majesty,  no  rational  fear  could 
be  entertained  but  of  the  ports;  yet 
his  Holiness  havii^  offered  to  shut 
them,  during  thepresent  war,  against 
the  enemies  of  France,  and  to  guard 
the  coast,  he  thus  proposed  to  con- 
tribute, as  far  as  was  in  his  power, 
without  betraying  his  sacred  duties, 
to  the  security  aid  tranquillity  of 
'  Italy.  If,  in  spite  of  all  this,  his 
Majesty  shall  take  possession,  as  he 
iias  threatened,  of  the  papal  domi- 
nions, respected  by  all,  even  the 
most  powerful  monarchies,  during  a 
i^ce  of  ten  centuries  and  upwards, 
and  shall  overturn  the  government, 
Hs  Holiness  will  be  unable  to  pre- 
vent this  spoliation,  and  can  only,  in 
bitter  afiiction  of  heart,  lament  the 
evil  which  Ms  Majesty  will  commit 
in  the  sight  of  IGrod ;  trusting  in 
whose  protection  he  will  remain  in 
perfect  tranquillity,  enjoying  the 
consciousness  of  not  having  brought 
on  this  disaster  by  imprudence,  or 
by  obstinacy,  but  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  that  sovereignty 
which  he  ought  to  transmit,  unin- 
jured, to  his  successors,  as  he  re- 
ceived it.  For  this  fidelity  to  his  sa- 
bred duties,  his  Holiness  will  receive 


consolation  from  the  words  of  hit 
Divine  Master — "  Blessed  are  they 
who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness 
sake.'*  With  respect  to  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  cardinals,  his  Holiness  had 
no  need  of  examining  the  principle 
of  their  allegiance.  Presuming  on 
that  freedom  which  the  rights  of  na- 
tions allow  to  every  man,  to  live  un- 
der that  sky  which  is  most  congenial 
to  him ;  presuming  on  that  new  al- 
legiance acquired  by  the  domicile  of 
many  years,  his  Holiness  remarks, 
that  primitive  allegiance  cannot  a- 
vail  against  the  sacred  obligations 
undertaken  by  the  cardinals  in  the 
church  of  Grod,  the  oaths  they  take 
on  receiving  the  purple,  and  their 
eminent  office  df  counsellors  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  in  his  spiritual  con- 
cerns ;  and  that  therefore  they  can^ 
not  be  torn  from  his  bosom. — ^With 
regard  to  the  cessation  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  legate,  and  to  his  depart 
ture,  his  Holiness  could  hardly  have 
expected  that  they  would  have  been 
attributed  to  the  motives  assigned  in 
M.  Champagny's  note.  His  Holi- 
ness will  repeat  them  once  more. 
After  having  tried  every  method  to 
recall  his  Majesty  to  his  previous 
sentiments  towards  the  papal  see, 
and  to  concert  the  desired  repara- 
tion of  so  many  religious  innovations; 
after  having  endured,  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  with  unsubdued  pa- 
tience, and  with  unalterable  meek- 
ness, so  many  outrages  and  insults; 
after  having  seep  how  fruitless  were 
all  the  remonstrances  urged  against 
the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  French ; 
after  having  peaceably  borne  the  hu- 
miliation of  imprisonment;  and  see- 
ing these  insults,  these  contempts, 
these  violations,  increase  with  tvery 
hour,  his  holiness  found  it  necessa- 
ry, though  with  the  deepest  regret;, 
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to  determine  on  the  recall  of  his  le- 
gate, in  order  to  overthrow^  at  least, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  the  false 
and  scandalous  opinion,  that,  what- 
ever might  occur,  even  the  most 
flagrant  wrongs,  would  receive  his 
tacit  consent — In  this  very  recall, 
the  precise  period  of  which  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  by  his  ho- 
liness, he  professed,  along  with  those 
constant  affectionate  regards  which 
he  entertained  for  his  Majes^,  that 
could  he  but  consent  to  the  demand 
of  the  evacuation  of  Rome,  and  be 
satisfied  with  those  concessions  which 
are  compatible  with  the  duties  of  his 
Holiness,  the  legate  might  continue, 
in  conformity  with  his  instructions, 
to  exercise  his  functions.— But  his 
'  Majesty  proved  inflexible,  and,  in- 
stead of  receding  a  single  step,  pre- 
ferred the  discontinuance  of  the  le- 
gation, and  the  departure  of  the 
pontifical  representative. — It  is  not, 
therefbre,  his  Holiness  who,  by  this 
hypothetical  recall  of  his  legate,  has 
declared  war  against  the  Emperor ; 
it  is  the  Emperor  who  chooses  to 
declare  war  against  his  Holiness  ; 
and,  not  content  with  declaring  it 
against  his  temporal  sovereignty,  he 
threatens  to  raise  in  his  spiritual,  a 
wall  of  division  between  the  Catho- 
lics of  France  and  the  sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, in  the  assurance,  according  to 
M.  Champagny's  note,  that  the  car- 
dinal legate  having  given  up  his 
functions,  the  Gallican  church  re- 
sumed its  doctrine  in  all  its  integri- 
ty.— His  Holiness  has  too  good  an 
opinion  of  the  illustrious  clergy  of 
France  to  doubt  that  the  Gallican 
church,  however  jealous  of  its  pre- 
rogatives, is  yet  so  attached  to  the 
chair  of  8t  Peter,  that  it  will  main- 
tain itself  unshaken  in  its  true  prin- 
ciples,    without    asserting    rights. 


which  it  does  not  andoumot  pos* 
sess ;  nor  become  schismatic,  by  se- 
parating itself  from  the  catholic  uni- 
ty.— It  is  not  then— the  repetition  is 
important — it  is  not  his  Holiness  who 
seeks  the  rupture.  A  pacific  prince, 
notwithstanoing  he  was,  obliged  to 
witness  the  spohation,  in  defiance  oi 
all  right,  of  his  states  of  Benevento 
and  Ponte  Corvo;  notwithstanding 
his  enormous  expence  of  maintain- 
ing French  troops ;  notwithstanding 
the  usurpation  of  his  capital,  the 
usurpation  of  almost  all  his  sove- 
reign rights ;  notwithstanding  the 
violent  dismissal  of  so  manv  spiritual 
persons,  composing  his  holy  senate  ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  other 
acts,  by  which  his  dignity  has  beea 
degraded,  >  all  that  his  Holiness  did 
was  to  conmiand  his  people  when 
the  French  army  entered  Rome,  to 
show  it  respect ;  all  that  his  Holinesa 
did  was  to  receive  it  in  the  most 
hospitable  manner,  and  implore  of 
his  Majesty,  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
lief from  so  many  aggravated  evils ; 
and  all  that  his  Holiness  now  does  ia 
this  extremity  is,  to  mourn  between 
tlie  vestibule  and  the  altar,  invoking 
the  pity  of  Heaven  upon  his  people^ 
and  that,  by  a  return  to  better  coun- 
sels, the  most  potent  Emperor  Na- 
poleon will  not  suffer  the  inheritance 
of  the  Roman  see,  given  by  Provi- 
dence to  the  head  of  the  Catholic. 
Church  in  fuU  enjoyment,  to  be  lost 
and  rooted  out.— Thus  has  his  Holi- 
ness made  war  !  Thus  has  he  con- 
ducted himself  to  the  present  hour 
towards  his  Majesty,  however  dis- 
tressing and  unfortunate  has  beea. 
the  result.  If,  by  the  hidden  pur- 
poses of  the  Most  High,  hismajcsty, 
regardless  of  his  own  glory,  and  deaf 
to  the  calls  of  justice,  should  put  his 
threats  in  execution,  and  take  pos- 
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tession  of  the  states  of  the  church 
by  right  of  conquest,  overturning 
the  government  in  consequence,  his 
Holiness  will  be  unable  to  remedy 
iuch  fatal  occurrences,  but  he  so- 
lemnly declares,  that  the  first  will 
not  be  a  conquest,  as  his  Holiness  is 
in  peace  with  all  the  world,  but  will 
be  an  usurpation  more  violent  than 
history  can  furnish ;  and  the  second 
will  not  be  the  result  of  conquest, 
but  of  that  usurpation.  He  declares, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  will  not  be 
the  work  of  political  genius  and  illu- 
mination, but  an  awfiil  visitation  of 
that  God  from  whom  all  sovereignty 
is  derived,  and  especially  that  given 
to  the  head  of  the  church. — Bow- 
ing, in  that  event,  with  profound 
adoration  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven, 
his  Holiness  will  find  consolation  in 
reflecting  thaft  the  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer willed  these  things,  and  that 
all  concurs  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses when  his  appointed  time  ar- 
rives.'* 

This  memori^d  is  in  a  high  degree 
honourable  to,  Pius  VII.  the  feeling 
which  actuated  him  being  evidently 
a  determination  not  to  concur  in  that 
usurpation  of  Spain,  which  it  was 
now  apparent  that  Buonaparte  had 
resolved  on,  and  in  which  it  was  ge- 
*  nerally  supposed  he  would  meet  with 
no  resistance.  The  consequences  of 
his  conduct  were  as  he  had  foreseen. 
Buonaparte  sent  forth  a 
May  11.  decree  from  Ancona,  to 
incorporate  the  papal  ter- 
ritories with  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
"  considering,"  he  said,  "  that  the 
present  sovereign  of  Rome  had  con- 
stantly refused  to  declare  war  a- 
gainst  the  English,  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  Naples 
for  the  protection  of  the  Italian  pe- 
ninsula; that  the  interest  of  the  two 


kingdoms,  and  their  relative  situa- 
tion, required  that  their  communi- 
cation should  not  be  interrupted  by 
any  hostile  powter  ;  and  that  the  gift 
of  the  lands  which  compose  the  ec- 
clesiastical states  was  made  by  Char- 
lemagne (whom  the  Corsican  called 
his  illustrious  predecessor,)  for  the 
benefit  of  Christendom,  but  not  for 
the  succour  of  the  enemies  of  our 
holy  religion.'* 

Soon  after  the  temporal  power  of 
the  papacy  had  been  thus  destroyed, 
a  fraternity,  called  the  Bennonists, 
were  banished  from  Po- 
land, on  the  vague  charge  June  20. 
of  holding  an  unlawful 
correspondence  with  all  states,  and 
particularly  with  the  enemies  of 
France  and  of  that  country.  It  was 
said  that,  before  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
they -had  been  the  agents  of  a  dan- 
gerous conspiracy ;  that  they  had 
their  spies  in  every  family ;  that  they 
•were  collecting  money  ;  and  that  a- 
inong  their  papers  were  found  let- 
ters from  England,  inviting  them,  if 
their  order  should  be  dissolved,  to 
establish  themselves  in  Canada. — 
What  the  political  views  of  these 
people  were,  what  their  religious  te- 
nets, and  in  what  manner  the  one 
may  have  influenced  the  other,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  learn.  They 
were,  however,  seized  and  transport- 
ed over  the  frontiers,  by  a  military 
escort. 

There  were  persons  who,  when 
Buonaparte  had  left  his  Mahommc- 
dan  name  in  Egypt,  and  re-esta- 
blished Catholicism  in  France,  be- 
lieved that,  when  his  real  character 
had  leisure  to  appear,  he  would  prove 
a  bigoted  and  superstitious  Catholic. 
The  religion  which  had  administer- 
ed play-things  for  his  childhood,  of- 
fered opiates  for  his  age,  and,  by 
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boldly  professing  to  reconcile  him  to 
Heaven,  might  succeed  in  reconci- 
ling him  to  himself.  It  was  compa- 
tible witli  all  state  crimes,  however 
atrocious, — with  treachery^  —  with 
breach  of  faith,— with  assassinations 
and  massacres, — ^and  therefore  it 
suited  Buonaparte.  But  though, 
on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne,  he 
displays  all  the  other  features  of 
a  robber,  superstition  is  wanting. 
Like  Nadir  Shah,  the  last  destroyer 
who  preceded  him,  he  publicly  at- 
tributes all  his  successes  to  the  pe- 
culiar favour  of  Heaven ;  and  never 
fails  to  order  thanksgivings  after  a 
victory  f — ^but  here  his  semblance  of 
devotion  ends;  nor  is  he  sensible 
enough  of  the  power  of  religion  over 
the  human  mind,  to  avail  himself  of 
It  for  the  support  of  his  own  autho* 
rity.  Coarser  means  are  better 
suited  to  his  nature,^ — by  fwce  he 
ha^  won  his  power,  and  by  force 
alone  does  he  think  of  maintaining  it. 
Hence,  in  all  his  establishments,  he 
a^^roaches  as  nearly  to  the  feudal 
system  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
age  permit.  His  confederate  kings 
are  only  so  many  great  feudatories, 
who  raise  their  quota  of  m^n  more 
effectually  by  the  conscription,  than 
could  have  be^n  done  by  the  laws  of 
vassalage.  He  now  created  a  nobili- 
ty ;  and  this  predilection  for  the  feu- 
dal system  was  observable  in  the  oath 
prescribed  for  them.  They  swore  **  to 
be  faithful  to  the  Emperor  and  his 
dynasty ;  to  obey  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  institutions  of  the  empire; 
to  serve  his  Majesty  as  good  and 
loyal  subjects ;  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren in  the  same  principles  of  loyal- 
ty and  obedience ;  and  to  march  in 
defence  of  the  country,  as  soon  as 
its  territory  should  be  invaded,  and 
13 


whenever  the  Emperor  took  die  fieI4 
in  person.*' 

JBy  the  statutes  of  this  new  nobi« 
lity,  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  em- 
pire were  to  have  the  title  of  Prince 
and  of  Serene  Highness.  Their  eld- 
est sons  were  to  be  Dukes  of  the 
Empire  in  their  own  right,  as  soon 
as  their  fathers  assigned  them  an  en* 
tail  yielding  an  income  of  200,000 
francs ;  whiph  title  and  entail  were 
to  pass  to  their  descendants,  either 
lineal  or  adopted,  from  male  to  male* 
The  great  dignitaries  could  assiga 
to  the  eldest  of  two  sons,  an  entail 
with  the  title  of  Count  attached  to 
it.  Ministers,  Senators,  Counsellors 
of  State,  holding  their  offices  for  life. 
Presidents  of  the  Legislative  Bodyy 
and  Arcy>ishop8,  were  made  Counts ; 
this  title  being  also  hereditary,  and 
descending  from  the  Archbishops  to 
such  nephews  as  they  may  choose. 
This  ilepotism,  it  was  said,  wottI4 
draw  the  bonds  still  closer  between 
die  order  of  the  priests  and  the  great 
family  of  the  state.  An  income  of 
50,000  francs  is  required  as  a  qusdi- 
fication  for  this  title,  and  it  mu^  be 
of  such  a  nature,  that  one-third  can 
be  entailed  with  it.  To  the  eldest 
of  two  sons  they  may  assign  an  en- 
tail with  the  title  of  Baron.  T^e 
Presidents  of  the  Departmental  E^ 
lectoral  Assemblies  having  presided 
during  three  sittings,  the  first  Presi- 
dents and  Attorneys  General  of  the 
Courts  of  Cassation  and  Appeal,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Accounts,  having 
exercised  their  functions  ten  years 
to  the  Emperor's  satisfaction,  and 
the  Mayors  of  thirty-seven  cities^ 
who  have  the  right  of  being  present 
at  the  coronation,  and  m  Uke  man- 
ner have  held  their  offices  for  that 
term,  shall  have  the  title  of  Baron^ 
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^nieir  qualification  is  an  income  of 
15>000  francs,  a  third  to  be  entailed 
and  descend  with  the  title.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Departmental  ELectoi'al 
Assemblies,  having  attended  at  three 
sittings,  and  demeaned  themselves 
to  the  Emperor's  satisfaction,  might 
m>ply  to  the  Arch-Chancellor  of  the 
Emperor  to  petition  his  Majesty  that 
h^  would  grant  them  the  title  of  Ba- 
ron also,  hereditary  upon  the  same 
conditions.  The  members  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  were  to  have  the 
title  of  Knights,  made  hereditary, 
with  a  qualitication  of  3000  francs. 
All  the  entailed  estates  were  to  be 
unalienable.  In  case  reasonable 
grounds  should  be  assigned  for  alie- 
nating them,  it  was  only^  to  be  per- 
mitted on  condition  that  the  estates 
should  be  replaced  by  others  of  the 
l»me  size. 

"  The  principal  end  of  these  pro- 
visions," said  the  Afch-Chancellor, 
when  he  delivered  these  statutes  to 
the  Senate,  "  has  been  to  fix,  in  the 
projected  institution,  the  rudiments 
of  utility  and  permanence,  to  purify 
its  spurce  from  corruption,  and,  by 
the  establishment  of  Imperial  titles, 
to  eradicate  the  last  roots  of  a  tree 
which  time  has  thrown  far  away,  and 
which  cannot  flourish  again  under 
a  Prince  not  less  great  in  his  intel- 
lect than  his  power.**  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  one  main  object  in  crea- 
ting this  new  nobility,  was  to  super- 
sede the  old  titles,  which  were  still 
in  use  and  still  acknowledged  by  the 
people  It  was  thought  necessary 
to  insert  an  express  prohibition  a- 
gainst  them  in  the  statutes  of  this 
new  order.  "  We  prohibit  all  our 
subjects  from  assuming  titles  of  dig- 
nity which  wie  may  not  have  granted 
them,  and  all  our  civil  officers,  nota- 
ries, and  others,  frorn^  giving  such 
litles,  enforcing,  as  fi^r  as  is  necessa- 


ry, all  the  laws  made  against  those 
who  violate  this  prohibitiont'* 

The  speech  of  the  Arch-Chancel- 
lor alluded  to  another  party  in  France 
whose  opinions  concerning  govern- 
ment Buonaparte's  measures  are  uni^ 
formly  directed  to  suppress.  "  The 
general  sentiment  concerning  the 
advantages  of  nobility,**  said  he, 
"  was  not  doubtful.  Were  there 
any  scruples  yet  to  be  resolved,  I 
might  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
ages,  and  to  the  language  used  by 
the  greatest  authors  on  political  phi- 
losophy, who  have  considered  the 
existence  and  support  of  hereditary 
distinctions,  as  being  in  some  mea- 
sure essential  to  monarchical  govern- 
ment. The  privileges  which  such  an 
institution  establishes,  the  rank  which 
it  introduces,  and  the  fame  which  it 
proposes,  are  the  food  of  honour; 
and  this  honour  is  at  the  same  time 
',  the  basis  of  that  government  ^o  which 
the  power  of  national  character  has 
brought  us  back.  Laws  and  esta- 
blishments have,  like  plants,  their 
soil  and  their  season  in  which  they 
are  able  to  take  deeper  root.  It  is 
in  France  especially  that  all  those 
springs  may  be  called  into  action 
which  are  moved  by  the  love  of 
power.'* — ^While  Buonaparte  thus 
artfully  flattered  the  vanity  of  the 
French  nation,  he  hinted  at  another 
part  of  his  new  project,  which,  how- 
ever gratifying  it  may  be  to  his  own 
love  of  power,  must  ultimately  be 
prejudicial  to  France.  "  Europe," 
said  the  Arch- Chancellor,  "  is  co- 
vered with  our  trophies,  and  will  re- 
ceive with  respect  names  to  which 
our  sovereign  has  graciously  been 
pleased  to  add  new  lustre.  Great 
models  will  impose  great  duties  up^ 
on  future  generations ;  and  the  ex- 
ertion of  power  which  this  obliga- 
tion will  render  necessary/  will  be 
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for  France  Jtnever-feiling  stream  of  taken  from  the  comitries  he  had 
fame  and  prosperity.  T^ese  consi-  overrun,  and  the  obligation  imposed 
derations  haveindaced  the  Emperor  upon  France  was  that'  ef  maintain- 
no  longer  to  defer*  the  benefits  of  an  ing  the  same  authority  which  he  at 
institution  which  unfolds  all  the  dig-  that  time  possessed  over  places  so 
nity  and  greatness  of  his  object." —  remote  as  Ragusa  and  Abrantes. 
The  titles  which  he  conferred  were 
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speculations  respecting  the  Projects  of  Buonaparte.  Assembly  qf  a  Sanhc" 
drim  at  Paris.  His  Views  upon  the  East — Upon  Gibraltar.  Letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Kent.  Affairs  of  Spain.  Conspiracy  qf  the  Escurial.  Views 
qfthe  Prince's  Party.  Secret  Treaty  of  Fontainbleaufor  the  Partition  qf 
Portugal.  The  French  treacherously  seize  upon  the  Frontier  Fortresses. 
Alarm  qf  the  Spanish  Court.  Tumults  at  Aranjuez. — And  Abdication  qf 
Charles  IV. 


All  opposition  to  the  Corsican  ty-  ing  his  army  upon  the  seas,  but,  by 
rant  being  at  an  end  upon  the  con-  a  safer  land-journey,  conquering  as 
tinent  of  Europe,  men  oegan  to  en-  he  went  ?  Our  misconduct  towards 
quire  what  would  be  ^he  next  object  Egypt*  seepaed  to  invite  the  enemy 
of  his  restless  ambition.  Would  }ie  there,  if  he  understood  his  real  inte- 
execute  his  long-meditated  designs  rests.  The  scene  also  which  the  Jews 
upon  the  Turkish  empire;  parcel  out  had  enacted  at  Paris  under  his  corn- 
Greece  in  tributary  dukeaoms,  and  mand,  appeared  to  have  more  mean- 
ing than  was  avowed.  It  was  little 
likely  that  he  should  have  convened 

"  says  Lord  Valentia,  "  that  the  populari- 
i  in  Egypt,  from  the  result  of  our  Jate  fa- 
;ead  o?  the  tranquillity  which  Alexandria 
txtortions  of  the  Albanians ;  and  that  our 
■  our  re-appearance,  are  lamenting  over^the 
ground,  of  their  wives  and  parents  massa- 
iold  to  perpetual  bondage.  Deep,  undoubt- 
■e  followed  from  that  shore  where  we  were 
;  is  the  disgrace  which  has  fallen  upon  us 
and  destruction ; — yet  the  whole  business 
idifTerence ;  and  no  inquir}'  has  been  insti- 
failure  ought  to  attach,  and  on  whom  ought 
ed  ^e  British  arms,  and  disgraced  the  na- 
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their  deputies  to-answer  questions 
which  he  needed  not  have  asked,  or 
to  lend  their  sanction  to  a  conscrip- 
tion which,  requiring  no  other  sanc- 
tion than  that  of  his  own  merciless 
•  tjrranny,  sets  all  laws  and  all  feelings 
at  defiance.  And  though  doubtless 
the.  Deputies  indulged  gratuitously 
in  impious  adulations,  yet  it  was  ap- 
parent, that,  in  some  of  their  blas- 
phemies, they  echoed  the  known  pre- 
tensions of  the  adventurer  whom  tney 
addressed.  In  their  hall  of  meeting, 
they  placed  the  Imperial  Eagle  over 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  blend- 
ed the  cyphers  of  Napoleon  and  of 
Josephine  with  the  unutterable  name 
of  God. — This  was  only  French  flat- 
tery in  Jewish  costume.  But  when 
they  applied  to  him  the  prophesies 
of  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  when  they  call- 
ed him  the  "  Lord^s  anointed  Cy- 
rusP*  "  The  living  image  of  the  Di" 
mnity  /**  "  The  only  mortal  accord" 
ing  to  God^s  own  hearty  to  whrnn  he 
has  entrusted  the  fate  of  nations^  be-- 
c(iusehe  alone  could  govern  them  with 
msdom,** — these  things  resembled 
the  profane  language  of  his  infidel  bi- 
ishops,  and  of  his  own  proclamations, 
too  much  to  escape  notice.  Andwhen 
they  reminded  him  that  "  he  had 
overcome,  as  conqueror,  the  ancient 


land  of  the  eternal  pyramids,  the 
scene  of  their  ancestors'  captivity ; 
that  he  had  appeared  on  the  banks 
of  the  once  sacred  Jordan,  and  fought 
in  the  valley  of  Sechem,  in  the  plains 
of  Palestine,*'* — -such  expressions 
appeared  to  indicate  a  project  for 
re-3ettling  them  in  the  Holy  Land, 
as  part  of  his  plans  respecting  Egypt. 
Nay,  as  he  had  successively  imitated 
Hannibal,  and  Alexander,  and  Char- 
lemagne, just  as  the  chance  of  cir« 
cumstances  reminded  him  of  each,  was 
it  improbable  that  Mahommed  might 
be  the  next  object  of  his  imitation ; 
that  he  might  breathe  in  incense  till 
he  fancied  himself  divine ;  that  adu- 
lation, and  success,  and  vanity,  ut- 
terly unchecked  as  they  were,  ha- 
ving/destroyed all  moral  feeling  and 
all  conscience,  should  affect  his  in- 
tellect next;  and  that,  from  bemg 
the  Cyrus  of  the  Lord,  he  would  take 
the  hint  which  his  own  clergy  had 
given  him,  and  proclaim  himself  the 
temporal  Messiah  ?  Nothing  was  too 
impious  for  this  man-— no&ing  too 
frantic; — and,  alas!  such  was  the 
degradation  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world,  England  alone  excepted,  that 
scarcely  any  thing  seemed  to  be  im« 
practicable  for  |iim. 


*  Transactions  of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim,  p.  xiv.  11, 104, 168, 226.  There  are  tw« 
Hebrew  Odes  upon  the  birth-^ay  of  Buonaparte  in  this  volume.  Macpfaerson  imi- 
tated the  scripture-poetry  when  he  manufactured  Ossian ;  and  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve, how  much  more  these  French-Hebrew  Odes  resemble  Macpherson,  than  either 
he  or  they  resemble  the  Bible. 

A  return  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  Buonaparte  of  the  number  of  Jews  at  pre* 
sent  existing.    It  is  thus  stated : — 

^  In  the  Turkish  empire, 1,000,000. 

In  the  rest  of  Asia, -.--     400,000. 

In  the  west  of  Europe,  Afrioa,  and  America,  -  -  -  -  1,600,000. 

3,ooo,ooa 

This  can  only  be  computation,  but  it  is  probably  that  of  the  best  informed  Jews  in 
France. 
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Another  speculation  was,  that,  in 
QO«operation  with  die  Russians,  he 
would  march  an  army  through  Per- 
sia to  the  Indies,  and  give  a  mortal 
blow,  in  dindostan,  to  the  prosperi- 
ty and  strength  of  England ;  for  it 
was  one  of  the  preposterous  notions 
^of  our  times,  that  the  power  of  Eng- 
land depended  upon  these  foreign 
possessions — ^the  acquirements,  as  it 
were,  of  yesterday!  An  ominous  pre- 
sent was  said,  by  the  French  journal- 
ists, to  have  been  sent  him  by  the  Per- 
sian sovereign, — ^two  sc5rmitars,  one 
of  which  had  belonged  to  Timur,  the 
other  to  Nadir  Shah,  *  The  intrigues 
of  his  emissaries  at  the  Persian  Court, 
and  with  the  Mahrattas  and  Mahom- 
medan  powers  in  Hindostan,  were 
supposed  to  render  this  project  pro- 
bable ;  and  the  various  routes  which 
his  army  might  take,  were  anxious- 
ly traced  upon  the  m^p,  by  those 
whose  forethought  had  more  of  fear 
in  it  than  of  hope.  But  Buonaparte 
was  now  enacting  the  part  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  had  not  leisure,  as  yet, 
again  to  take  up  that  of  Alexander, 
which  he  had  so  long  laid  aside.  He 
was,  indeed,  at  this  time,  actually 
master  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  Sweden  alone  excepted, 
which  was  secured  by  its  poverty,  its 
iron  climate,  and  its  unimportance, 
more  than  by  its  strength,  though 
strong  enough  to  have  resisted  the 
world,  had  there  been  one  heart  and 
will  among  its  inhabitants.  It  was 
not  worth  his  while  to  conquer  Swe- 
den, and,  therefore,  by  an  Obvious 
policy,  he  lef^  Russia  to  fight  his 
battles  in  that  country,  and  waste 
her  forces  there,  that  tfre  magnanir 
mous  Alexander,  as  it  was  now  his 


turn  to  becall  him,  might  611  an  ea« 
eier  victim  whenever  his  turn  was 
come. 

An  attack  upon  Gibraltar  had,  at 
dilFerent  times,  been  threatened^  One 
great  object  of  Buonaparte  was  to 
shut  us  out  from  the  Mediterranean; 
we  had  lost  oui^  popularity  in  Eg3^t; 
we  had  given  up  Minorca  at  the 
peace,  and  abandoned  our  partizans 
there  to  the  vengeance  of  their  own 
government; — our  blind  subservien- 
cy to  the  court  of  Sicily,  rendered 
his  conquest  of  that  island  certain, 
whenever  it  suited  him  seriously  to 
attempt  it;  were  but  Gibraltar  tal^en, 
our  ships  would  have  no  port  be- 
tween England  and  Malta;  and  Mai-  ^ 
ta  itself,  infinitely  important  as  it 
might  be  made  by  an  enlightened 
and  enterprising  policy,  would  then 
become  a  useless  and  expensive 
possession.  It  was  indeed  an  ardu- 
ous attempt  to  besiege  a  fortress  so 
celebratea  for  its  strength ;  but  the 
greater,  therefore,  would  ^e  the  glo- 
ry of  conquering  it :  there  were  re- 
ports of  which  he  could  not  be  ig- 
norant, that  the  place  had  been 
weakened  by  imprudent  excavations; 
and  the  cost  of  lives  at  which  it  was 
to  be  purchased,  would  not  enter 
into  his  calculations  ^-^hat  would  &11 
upon  the  Spaniards  and  the  poor 
German  or  Italian  conscripts— while 
the  fame,  and  the  main  advantages 
of  the  acquisition,  would  accrue  to 
France*  These  speculations  appear- 
ed more  probable  after  his  unprovo- 
ked seizure  of  Portugal :  for,  if  Gib- 
raltar were  to  be  besieged,  one  of 
the  preliminary  steps  would  be  to  se- 
cure the  port  of  Lisbon  against  us. 
Accordingly,  when  intelligence  ar- 


•  The  scjTnitar  ofKouli  Khan  might  probably  be  preserved  at  Ispahan,  but  how 
fihould  that  of  Timur  come  there  ?  This  is  a  suspicious  relic;  and  the  story  leekH 
like  one  of  the  tricks  of  French  vanity. 
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rived  that  the  Spaniards  were  repair- 
ing the  old  barracks,  near  the  rock, 
that  tents  were  ordered  for  a  French 
army  at  Cadiz,  and  that  the  usual 
communication  which  had  existed  be- 
tween the  garrison  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Spain,  was  suspend- 
ed, many  persons  began  to  believe 
that  the  attempt  would  be  made.  So 
strongly  did  this  opinion  prevail,  that 
the  Duke  of  Kent  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  King,  soliciting  permission,  as 
Govehior  of  that  fortress,'  to  return 
to  his  post;  and,  when  this  permis- 
sion was  refused,  he  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  publish  his  letter  in  the 
newspapers,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
expressed  himself,  **  of  clearing  his 
own  character  from  the  aspersion  that 
must  unavoidably  attach  to  it,  in 
consequence  of  his  absence  from  his 
government  at  such  a  moment,  were 
it  conceived  to  be  voluntary  on  his 
part,  or  that  he  had  been  passive  on 
the  occasion." 

It  soon,  however,  became  appa- 
rent, that  the  forces  which  Buona- 
parte was  marching  into  Spain  were 
designed  to  effect  some  miportant 
revolution  in  the  government  of  that 
Country, — though  of  what  nature  that 
revolution  would  be  no  reasonable 
conjecture  could  be  formed.  On  the 
SOth  of  October,  in  the  preceding 
year,  a  proclamation*  was  issued  from 
the  Escurial,  in  which  the  King  of 
Spain  accused  his  son,  the  Prince  of 
Astjurias,  of  conspiring  to  dethrone 
him  :  "  My  life,*'  he  said,  «  which 
has  so  oflen  been  in  danger,  was  too 
long  in  the  eyes  of  my  successor* 
Being  informed  that  he  had  entered 
into  a  project  to  dethrone  me,  I 
thought  proper  to  enquire  personally 
into  the  truth  of  the  fact ;  and,  sur- 
prising him  in  my  room,  I  found  in 


his  possession  the  cypher  of  hit  cor- 
respondence. In  consequence  of  this 
discovery,  I  immediately  convoked 
the  Governor  and  Council,  in  order 
that  they  might  make  the  necessary 
investigation ;  the  result  has  been  the 
detection  of  several  malefactors,who8e 
imprisonment  I  have  ordered,  as  also 
the  arrest  of  my  son."  Six 
days  after  the  date  of  this  ex-  Nov.  5« 
traordinary  proclamation,  an- 
other was  issued,  in  which  two  letters 
from  the  Prince  were  contained. — 
The  first,  which  was  addressed  to 
the  King,  was  in  these  terms:  "  Sire 
and  Father,  I  am  guilty  of  failing  in 
my  duty  to  your  Majesty ;  I  have 
failed  in  obedience  to  my  father  and 
King.  I  ought  to  do  nothing  with- 
out your  Majesty's  consent---but  I 
have  been  surprised.  I  have  de- 
nounced the  guilty,-*and  beg  your 
Majesty  to  suffer  your  repentant  son 
to  kiss  your  feet"  The  other  was 
to  the  Queen,  in  which  he  requested 
pardon  for  the  great  fault  tiiat  he 
had  committed,  as  well  as  for  his  ob- 
stinacy in  denying  the  truth;  and 
he  requested  ner  mediation  in  his 
favour.  In  consequence  of  these  let- 
ters, the  King  said,  and  of  the 
Queen's  entreaty,  he  forgave  him — 
**  for  the  voice  of  nature  unnerved 
the  hand  of  vengeance."  The  Prince, 
he  added,  had  declared  the  authors  of 
this  horrible  plot,  and  laid  open  every 
thing  in  legal  form,  consistent  with 
the  proofs  which  the  law  requires  in 
such  cases.  The  Judges,  therefore, 
were  commanded  to  continue  the 
process,  and  submit  their  judgment 
to  the  King,  which  was  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  magnitude  of  the  of- 
fence, and  the  quality  of  the  offen- 
der. Meantime,  at  the  request  of 
his  Council,  he  ordered  a  public 


*  Appendix,  No.  XIV. 
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thanksgiving  for  this  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence  in  his  behalf. 

This  mysterious  affair  has  never 
been  clearly  elucidated*  The  Spa- 
mards  imputed  it  to  the  machinations 
of  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  Prince  de  la 
Paz,  or  of  the  Peace,  an  upstart, 
who,  from  being,  in  the  most  infa- 
mous sense  of  the  word,  the  favou- 
rite of  the  Queen,  had  attained  the 
highest  power  in  the  state.  This  man 
was  completelysubservient  to  France, 
and  it  was  supposed  in  this  country, 
that,  whether  any  such  conspiracy  as 
was  alledged  had  existed  or  not,  the 
real  plot  was  devised  by  Buonaparte, 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  divisions  in 
the  royal  family.  This  opinion  is 
supported  by  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  in 
his  exposition  of  Buonaparte's  con-, 
duct  in  the  usurpation  of  Spain,  a 
document  against  the  validitv  of 
which  all  objections  which  have  been 
raised  are  futile  and  fallacious.  It 
is  in  all  its  parts  consistent  with  it- 
self, and  with  the  characters  of  all 
the  persimages  of  whom  it  treats ; 
nor  is  there  any  inconsistency  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  its  author. 

The  Spaniards  are,'  perhaps,  the 
only  people  who  have  undergone  no 
national  degradation  when  their  coun- 
try was  degraded.  A  series  of  im- 
becil  sovereigns  had  reduced  it  from 
the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  the 
world,  to  a  secondary  state,  whose 
government,  for  nearly  the  last  cen- 
tury, had  been  inglorious  abroad  and 
oppressive  at  home.  But  while  Spain 
was  regarded  with  pity  or  contempt, 
a  different  feeling  prevailed  concern- 
^  ing  the  Spaniards ;  they  were  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  an  ho- 
nourable people.  It  was  not  so  ge- 
nerally known  that  they  felt  ^nd 
groaned  for-  the  degradation  of  their 
country.  When  the  French  Revo- 
lution broke  •ut,  the  young  and  the 


ardent-minded  there^  as  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  eagerly  adopted  princi- 
ples which  promised  a  new  and  hap- 
pier order  of  things,  though  the  par- 
tizans  of  those  principles  were  com- 
paratively less  numerous  than  in  any 
other  Coventry,  in  Consequence  part- 
ly of  the  state  of  the  press ;  still  mor« 
because  of  the  feeling  and  devotion 
with  which  the  Spaniards  are  attach- 
ed to  their  religion  and  all  its  forms. 
There  were,  however,  many,  and 
those  of  the  best  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  hoped  to  obtain  that  reforma- 
tion in  their  government,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  France,  which,  without 
such  assistance,  they  knew  it  would 
not  only  be  hopeless,  but  fatal  to  at- 
tempt. That  attaclunent  which  they 
had  formed  to  the  French  Republic, 
too  many  transferred  to  the  French 
empire. — ^Monstrous  as  this  inconsis- 
tency may  appear,  we  see"  it  exem- 
plified among  ourselves,  and  the  tran- 
sition is  easily  explained;  for  having, 
from  their  principles,  at  first  acqui- 
red the  feelings  of  a  party,  they  de- 
luded themselves  by  supposing  that, 
in  serving  their  party,  they  served 
their  principles,  tdl  at  last  they  had 
no  other  principle  than  the  party  in- 
terest itself.  Ihus  it  is  that  Massa- 
redo  and  Urquijo,  begiiming  in  feel- 
ings of  true  patriotism,  have  ended  in 
rendering  themselves  infamous  to  all 
posterity,  as  traitora  to  their  coun- 
try. 

Another  class  of  Spaniards  had^ 
been  hostile  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, till  its  character  was  changed 
by  Buonaparte.  They  saw  nothing 
to  fear  in  the  principles  of  his  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  acts  of  personal 
atrocity  which  he  committed  did  not 
sufficiently  alarm  them.  The  unhi^- 
py  circumstance  with  which  the  war 
with  England  had  commenced  irri- 
tated them  against  this  country,  afti 
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that  sentiment  of  indignation  natu- 
rally inclined  them  toward  France. 
—-They  seem  to  have  conceived, 
that  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
reform  would  be  by  contracting  a 
closer  alliance  with  the  French  Em- 
peror, and,  therefore,  to  have  pro- 
jected, or  listened  to,  the  plan  of 
a  marriage  between  their  Prince  Fer- 
dinand and  a  Princess  of  the  Cor- 
•ican  family.     These  views  would 
have  been  reasonal^e,  if  any  ties 
could  have  restrained  the  merciless 
ambition  of  this  man.    For  though 
it  might  be  his  policy  now  to  keep 
Spain  in  her  present  weakness  and 
consequent  dependence,  yet,  when 
his  own  blood  acquired  an  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  that  kingdom,  it 
might  feirly  be  expected  that  those 
salutary  changes,  which  were  essen- 
tial to  Its  welrare,  woiild  be  promo- 
ted by  him,  and  peaceably  effected 
unde:  his  auspices.    According  to 
Cevallos,  the  plan  was  suggested  to 
the  Prihce  by  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor at  Madrid,   instructed  by  his 
master,  though  not  perhaps  acquaint- 
ed with  his  designs ;  the  Ambassa- 
dor, he  says,  persuaded  him  to  write 
to  Buonaparte  proposing  such  an  al- 
liance ;  he  consented,  ^om  his  anx- 
iety to  avoid  a  marriage  into  which 
the  Prince  de  la  Paz  would  have  for- 
ced him; — and,    on   this  account, 
(the  favourite  being  all-powerful  at 
court,)  it  was  necessary  to  begin  the 
n^gociiation  unknown  to  his  father. 
A  few  days  after  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten, the  arrest  of  Ferdinand  took 
place;  and,  according  to  Cevallos, 
there  were  strong  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  unknown  person  who  re* 
vealed  this  feigned  conspiracy,  was 
some  French  agent  employed  to  for- 
ward the  Emperor's  views.  Whether 
^ny  such  intrigues  were  practised  we 
have  as  yet  no  mean^  of  ascertaining. 


but  there  seems  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing so.     All  that  had  hitherto 
past  may  be  explained  without  any 
plot  of  Buonaparte's.     The  Ambas- 
sador may  have  acted  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  Ferdinand's  friends,  with- 
out any  instructions  from  his  court, 
and  in  perfect  sincerity  have  be- 
lieved that  he  was  promoting  a  mea- 
sure equally  beneficial  to  both  coun- 
tries.    The  Prince  himself,  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,   declared, 
that  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  for 
obtaining  a  French  Princess  in  mar- 
riage were  perfectly  his  own,    and 
without  compulsion.    He  had  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  Godoy ; — ^in 
fact,  the  only  paper  of  importance 
found  in  his  possession,  when  he  was 
seized,  was  a  memoir  designed  for 
the  King,  and  written  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  he  represented  the 
misconduct  of  the  favourite.    A  pa- 
per with  various  characters,  intended 
to  form  a  system  of  C3rphers,  was  al* 
so  found  upon  him ;  the  strange  ap- 
pearance of  such  figures  would  easi- 
'fv  terrify  so  weak  a  mind  as  that  of 
Charles  IV.,  aggravated  as  his  fears 
would  be  by  the  artifices  of  Godoy, 
to  whom,  as  he  possessed  both  a- 
de^uate  means  of  discovering  the 
Prince's  intentions,  and  a  sufficient 
and  obvious  motive  for  counteracting 
them,  the  accusation  may  with  most 
likelihood  be  imputed.    To  him  the 
Spaniards  universally  imputed  it;  and 
so  plainly  was  their  opinion  manifest- 
ed, that  he  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  ser  the  Prince  at  liberty,  and  af^ 
terwards  to  drop  those  proceedings 
against  his  party,   which  had  been 
intimated  in  the  proclamation  an- 
nouncing his  release. 

An  intrigue  of  this  kind,  with  itA 
plot  and  counterplot,  was  neither, 
necessary  for  Buonaparte's  views,  nor 
consistent  with  his  character.    He 
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had  long  been  preparing  the  way  for 
the  iisurpation  of  Spain.  The  first 
steps  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
this  design  was  to  remove  its  best 
troops,  and  accordingly,  in  confor- 
mity to  treaty,  16,000  men,  the  flower 
of  the  Spanish  army,  were  marched 
into  the  north  of  Germany,  under 
the  Marquis  de  Romana.  The  next 
business  was  to  introduce  French 
troops  into  Spain,  and  for  this  the 
occupation  of  Portugal  afibrded  a 
pretext.  For  many  years  the  Prihce 
of  Brazil  had  submitted  i;o  insults 
which  he  had  no  power  of  resenting, 
and  bought  off,  at  a  heavy  price,  the 
threat  of  invasion,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
lerving  his  kingdom  by  these  expe- 
dients, till  peace  should  be  restored 
to  Europe.  So  oflen  had  these  threats 
been  repeated,  and  these  respites  pur- 
chased, that  Portugal  incurred  all  the 
shame  and  the  burthen  of  paying  tri- 
bute, without  obtaining  the  security 
of  a  tributary  state.  Upon  this,  how- 
ever, the  government  relied^  They 
thought  themselves  safe,  because 
France  received  larger  sums  from 
them  in  this  manner,  than  could  be 
drawn  from  Portugal  as  a  conquered 
country  ;  because  the  Spanish  trea- 
sures, so  large  a  portion  of  which 
found  their  way  into  France,  reached 
Europe  in  safety  under  cover  of  the 
Portugueze  flag  ;  and  because  they 
had  every  reason  tosuppose,  that,  if  at 
any  time  an  attack  upon  them  was 
seriously  intended,  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid would  use  its  utmost  influence 
to  ward  off  their  danger  for  its  own 
sake.    Could  any  reliance  have  been 


placed  either  upon  the  understand- 
ing or  the  honour  of  the  Spanish 
King,  upon  royal  faith,  common  inte- 
rest, and  the  closest  ties  of  alliance, 
the  Portugueze  would  have  reasoned 
justly ;  but  Charles  IV.  was  one  of 
the  weakest  of  men,  and  his  favour- 
ite^ had  obtained  the  administration 
for  his  vices,  not  for  his  talents,  which 
were  of  the  lowest  order. 

It  was  easy  for  Buonaparte  to  deal 
with  such  men.  At  the  very  time 
when  the  transaction  of  the  Escurial 
took  place,  a  secret  treaty  for  the 
partition  of  Portugal  was  signed  at 
Fontainbleau.  According  to  this  ex- 
traordinary treaty,  (which  would  for 
ever  have  retnained  secret,  had  it  not 
been  published  by  Cevallos,)  the 
King  of  Etruria  ceding  his  Italian 
possessions  in  full  and  entire  sove- 
reignty to  Buonaparte,  was  to  have 
the  province  of  Entre  Minho  e  Dou- 
ro,  with  the  city  of  Porto  for  its  ca- 

Eital,  erected  mto  a  kingdom  for 
im,  under  the  title  of  Northern 
Lusitania.  Alentejo  and  Algarve " 
were  in  like  manner  to  be  given  to 
Godoy,  in  entire  property  and  sove- 
.reignty,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of 
the  Alg^rves ;  the  other  Portugueze 
provinces  were  to  be  held  in  seques- 
tration  till  a  general  peace,  at  which 
time,  if  they  were  restored  to  the 
house  of  Braganza,  in  exchange  for 
Gibraltar,  Trinidad,  and  other  co- 
lonies which  the  English  had  con- 
quered, the  new  sovereign  was,  like 
the  King  of  NortJiern  Lusitania  and 
the  Prince  of  the  Algarves,  to  hold 
bis  dominions  by  investiture  from  the 


*  No  additional  infamy  can  possibly  be  heaped  upon  Don  Manuel  Godoy ;  it  may, 
however,  be  mentioned,  that  tne  wretch  who  thus  planned  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  principality  for  himself,  was,  at  this 
very  time,  a  Noble  of  that  kingdom,  by  the  title  of  Conde  de  Evora-Monte,  and 
enjoyed  a  pension  from  the  crown.  Tms  was  conferred  upon  him  by  an  Alvaru  t^i 
Feb,  5th,  1797,  in  which  the  Que^n  calls  him  "  My  Cousm." 
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King  of  Spain,  to  acknowledge  him 
as  protector,  and  never  to  make  peace 
or  war  without  his  consent.  The  two 
contracting  powers  were  to  agree 
upon  an  equal  partition  of  the  colo- 
nial possessions  of  Portugal;  and 
Buonaparte  engaged  to  recognize  his 
Catholic  Majesty  as  Emperor  of  the 
Two  Americas,  when  every  thing 
should  be  ready  for  his  assuming  that 
title,  which  might  be  either  at  a  ge- 
nersJ  peace,  or  at  farthest  within 
three  years  therefrom ;  amjl  he  gua- 
ranteed to  him  the  possession  of  his 
dominions  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope soutfi  of  the  Pyrenees. 

A  secret  convention,  which  was 
concluded  at  the  same  time,  agreed 
upon  the  means  for  carrying  this  ne- 
farious treaty  into  effect.  Twenty- 
five  thoiisaad  French  infantry  and 
SOOO  cavalry  were  to  enter  Spain, 
and  march  directly  for  Lisbon ;  they 
were  to  be  joinea  by  8000  Spanish 
infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  with  30 
,  pieces  of  artillery.  At  the  same  time 
10,000  Spanish  troops  were  to  take 
possession  of  the  province  between 
the  Minho  and  Douro,  and  the  city 
of  Porto;  and  (^000  were  to  enter 
Alentejo  and  Algarve.  The  French 
■  troops  were  to  be  maintained  by 
Spain  upon  their  march.  As  soon  as 
they  had  entered  the  country,  (for 
no  o^pposition  was  expected,)  the  go- 
vernment of  each  portion  of  the  di- 
vided territory  was  to  be  vested  in 
the  Generals  commanding,  and  the 
contributions  imposed  thereon  accrue 
to  their  respective  courts.  The  cen- 
tral bOjdy  was  to  be  under  the  orders 
of  the  French  Commander-in-chief. 
Nevertheless,  if  either  the  King  of 
Spain,'or  the  Prince  de  la  Paz,  should 
think  fit  to  join  the  Spanish  troops 
attached  to  that  army,  the  French, 


with  the  General  commanding  them, 
should  be  subject  to  their  orders. 
Another  body  of  40,000  French 
troops  was  to  be  assembled  at  Bay- 
onne,  'by  the  20th  of  November  at 
the  latest,  to  be  ready  to  proceed  to 
Portugal,  in  case  the  English  should 
send  re-inforcements  there,  or  me- 
nace it  with  an  attack.  This  army, 
however,  was  not  to  enter  Spain,  till 
the  two  contracting  parties  had  come 
to  an  agreement  upon  that  point.* 

At  the  time  when  this  treaty  and 
the  annexed  convention  were  con- 
cluded, Cevallos  held  the  office  of 
first  Secretary  of  State.  These  ne- 
gociations  were,  however,  wholly  car- 
ried on  by  Don  Eugenio  Izqmerdoy 
whose  instructions,  correspondence, 
and  even  his  appointment  as  Pleni- 
potentiary, were  never  made  known 
to  Cevallos,  nor  to  that  department 
of  the  ministry  whereof  he  was  the 
head.  The  whole  transaction  was  of 
so  suspicious  a  character,  that  Buo- 
naparte feared  to  trust  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  any  persons,  except  those 
of  whose  imbecillity '  he  was  assured. 
The  bait  which  was  held  out  to  Go- 
doy  blinded  him ;  and  the  perfidy  of 
Charles  IV.  towards  his  ally  and  son- 
in-law,  the  Prince  of  Brazil,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  his  fatuity.  In  con- 
fompity  to  this  treaty,  a  French  ar- 
my under  Junot  entered  Portugal, 
and  was  joined  by  the  stipulated  Spa- 
nish force.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Portugueze  government  ordered  their 
ports  to  be  closed  against  all  the  ships 
of  war  and  merchant  vessels  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  that,  when  the  British 
factory  had  embarked  themselves  and 
as  nluch  of  their  property  as  time 
permitted,  the  Prince  reluctantly,  as 
a  last  concession,  signed  an  order 
for  detaining  the  few  persons  and  the 
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little  property  that  remained.  Buo- 
naparte pronounced,  that  the  house 
of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign. 
Happily  for  that  house  the  sentence 
was  pronounced  before  the  victims 
were  in  his  po\^er ;  and  the  Prince 
renewing  his  intercourse  with  the 
English  Envoy,  Lord  Strangford, 
who  had  retired  on  board  a  blocka- 
ding squadron,  embarked  with  all  his 
family,  and  many  of  his  faithful  friends 
and  adherents  ;  and  with  the  whole 
Portugueze  fleet  and  the  Brazilian 
ships,  sailed  for  Brazi),  to  establish 
his  court  in  that  great  empire,  which 
Philip  II.  had  offered  to  one  of  his 
ancestors,  in  independent  sovereign- 
ty, if  he  would  renounce  his  right  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal.  The  talents 
of  Buonaparte  will  not  be  apprecia- 
ted so  highly  hereafter  as  they  are  at 
present;  but  even  those  persons  who 
most  magnify  his  abilities,  seeing 
them  through  the  mist  of  fear,  have 
allowed,  that,  in  this  instance,  his 
passions  overpowered  his  policy. 

One  provision  of  the  secret  treaty 
having  thus  been  fulfilled,  Godoy 
was  anxiously  expecting  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  his  new  kingdom  of  the 
Algarves.  He  relied  upon  the  good 
offices  of  Murat,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  with  whom  he  conmiunicated 
through  his  agent  and  confident  Iz- 
quierdo,  and,  if  a  few  millions  shoidd 
be  necessary  to  expedite  his  wishes, 
the  treasures  which  he  had  amassed 
during  his  infamous  administration, 
enabled  him  to  spare  these  at  com- 
mand. Murat,  however,  informed 
him,  that  the  business  was  now  be- 
come very  delicate,  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary attacliment  which  the 
Spaniards  had  manifested  towards 
the  Prince  of  Asturias,  the  conside- 
ration due  to  a  Princes^  of  the  Im- 
perial family,  and, the  part  taken  by 
her  relaticm,  the  Ambassador  Beau- 


hamois.  The  favourite  began  to  an- 
ticipate his  fall ;  he  employed  every 
means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Mu- 
rat ; — and,  fancying  that  Buonapiurte 
was  favourable  to  the  project  of  the 
marriage,  made  the  King  write  to 
him,  and  request  his  consent  to  it. 
This  alliance,  which  he  had  so  lutely 
dreaded,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent 
by  means  so  perilous  to  the  Royal 
Family,  he  would  now  fain  have  pro- 
moted in  hopes  of  sheltering  himself. 
But  Buonaparte  chose  at  this  time 
to  keep  all  parties  in  suspense,  that 
they  rpight  be  confused  by  their  own 
fears; — ^he  assumed  an  air  of  dis- 

Eleasure  towards  Izquierdo^  and  kept 
im  at  a  distance,  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  direct  mode  of  communication; 
and  he  set  off  for  Italy,  giving  to  hig 
journey  an  affected  importance  which 
excited  the  expectations  of  all  Eu- 
rope. There,  carrying  into  execu- 
tion those  parts  of  the  secret  treaty 
which  were  to  his  own  advantage,  he 
expelled  from  Tuscany  the  Queen 
Regent  and  her  children,  and  seized 
all  the  public  funds  of  a  Court  that 
was  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of 
the  treaty,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  surrender  not 
only  what  he  had  given  them,  but 
those  dominions  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed before  he  and  his  family  were 
banished  from  Corsica. 

From  Italy  he  answered  the  King 
of  Spain's  letters  ;  assured  him  that 
he  had  never  received  any  commu- 
nication from  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
nor  had  had  the  slightest  information 
of  the  circumstances  respecting  him 
which  those  letters  imparted ;  never- 
theless, he  said,  he  consented  to  the 
proposed  intermarriage.  In  a  letter 
afterwards  written  to  Ferdinand  him- 
self, he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
that  letter  which  he  now  denied. 
Holdingout  these  hopes  to  the  Prince, 
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•nd  yet,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  long 
silence,  and  his  reserve  towards  Iz- 
quierdo,  keeping  him,,  his  father, 
and  the  favourite,  equally  in  suspense 
and  alarm,  he  was,  meantime,  march- 
ing his  armies  into  Spain,  lliatthey 
diould  enter  it  had  been  -stipulated 
by  the  secret  treaty  of  Fontainbleau, 
*— and  the  court  was  not  in  a  state  to 
insist  upon  the  condition  that  the  two 
contracting  powers  were  to  come  to 
a  previous  agreement  upon  thatpoint. 
It  was  essential  to  his  views  that  he 
should  make  himself  master  of  the 
principal  fortresses ;  and  his  Gene- 
rals were  instructed  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  them  in  whatever  manner 
they  could.  The  wretched  court, 
.  fearing  they  knew  not  what,  were 
^now  punished  by  their  own  offences^. 
— the  treaty  into  which  they  had 
entered  for  the  destruction  of  Por- 
tugal was  now  turned  against  them- 
selves,—they  had  neither  sense 
nor  courage  to  take  those  measures 
for  their  own  security  which  the 
people  would  so  eagerly  have  se- 
conded; on  the  contrary  they^  gave 
the  most  positive  orders  that  the 
French  should  be  received  every 
where,  and  ''treated  even  more  fa- 
vourably than  the  Spanish  troops. 
Thus  were  the  gates  of  Pamplona, 
St  Sebastian,  Figuieras,  and  Barce- 
lona thrown  open  to  them. 

The  next  object  of  these  treach- 
erous guests  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  citadels.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  February,  a  party  of 
about  thirty  Freoch  soldiers,  with 
two  officers,  went  to  the  citadel  of 
Pamplona  with  empty  bags,  to  re- 
ceive rations  as  usual.  A  shower  of 
rain  gave  them  a  pretext  for  taking 
shelter  in  the  guard-room  at  the  gate; 
and  there,  watching  their  opportuni- 
tyj  they  seized  Uie  arms  of  the 
f  uard,  which  consisted  only  sf  thir- 


teen men  and  an  officer,  and  knock- 
ed down  the  sentry,  who  attempted 
to  resist  them.  Immediately  they 
made  their  signal,  two  hundred  of 
their  comrades  hastened  to  them; 
they  entered  the  citadel,  overpower- 
ed the  advanced  guard,  and  took 
possession  of  all  the  batteries.  The 
soldiers  who  were  quartered  in  the 
fortress,  about  200  in  number,  were 
told  that,  if  they  did  not  submit^ 
they  might  abide  the  consequences. 
—About  a  hundred  were  detain- 
ed to  do  duty  with  them^— More 
troops  came  in  to  ^support  them; 
while  others,  according  to  their  or- 
ders, made  themselves  masters  of 
the  bridges,  and  secured  the  powder 
magazine.  When  all  was  done,  Dar- 
magnac,  the  general  _  of  division, 
whom  Buonapaite  had  chosen  to 
perpetrate  this  act  of  treachery,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  magistrates, 
informing  them,  that,  as  he  under- 
stood he  was  to  remain  some  time 
in  Pamplona,  he  felt  himself  obli- 
ged to  insure  its  safety  in  a  military 
manner,  and  he  had  therefore  order- 
ed a  battalion  to  the  citadel,  in  order 
to  garrison  it,  and  do  duty  with  the 
Spanish  trosps,  I  beseech  you,  he 
added,  to  consider  this  as  only  a 
trifling  change,  incapable  of  disturb- 
ing the  harmony  which  ought  to  sub- 
sist betweep  two  faithful  allies. 

Measures  had  been  so  concerted, 
that  Barcelona  was  surprised  the 
same  day.  About  10,000  ^French 
troops,  under  General  Duhesme,  ar- 
rivea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city  on  the  X3th  of  February,  and 
requested  permission  to  halt  there 
and  refresh  themselves  for  a^  few 
days,  on  their  way  to  Valencia.— 
The  gates  were  opened  to  them,  and 
they  were  received  by  the  people  as 
friends  and  allies.  On  the  16th  the 
generate  was  beat;  they  assembled 
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«n  the  parade  as  if  to  proceed  upon 
their  march ;— their  hosts  and  ac- 
quaintances came  to  bid  them  fare- 
well, and  the  idlers  of  the  place  ga- 
thered round  to  see  them  depart. 
On  a  sudden  they  filed  oif  in  two 
divisions,  one  to  the  citadel,  the 
other  to  Monjui,  a  fort  upon  a  hill 
which  commands  the  town.  Here 
there  was  a  garrison  capable  of  re- 
sisting them ;  but,  though  the  com- 
mander demurred  at  their  summons, 
saying  he  must  receive  instructions 
from:  nis  government,  he  had  not  re- 
solution enough  to  act  up  to  his  du- 
ty. The  French  general  insisted 
that  his  orders  were  peremptory, 
and  must  be  executed.  To  have  re- 
sisted would  have  brought  on  an  im- 
mediate attack ;  arid,  though  the  coni- 
mander  could  have  defended  Monjui, 
he  dared  not  venture  upon  an  act 
which  would  have  involved  his  coun- 
try in  war  with  France. In  this 

manner  the  French  surprised  Bare®" 
lona.  A  century  ago  it  was  take^^- 
by  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  an^ 
his  conduct  presents  a  contrast  to<> 
honourable  and  too  characteristic  t® 
be  forgotten  on  this  occasion.  Mon" 
jui  had  fallen,  and  he  was  treating 
in  person  with  the  governor  at  the 
gates ; — ^the  articles  were  agreed  up- 
on, but  not  yet  compleated,  when  an 
uproar  was  heard  within  the  town, 
and  the  Spaniard  accused  Peterbo- 
rough of  betraying  them ;  "  while 
we  were  capitulating,**  said  he,"  with 
honour  and  sincerity,  your  troops 
have  forced  their  way  in,  and  are 
sacking  the  place.**  Peterborough 
replied  "  they  must  be  the  Prince 
of  Darmstadt's  troops;  and  that 
there  was  but  one  means  of  saving 
the  town,  which  was  to  let  him  and 
the  English  enter, — ^lie  would  drive 
theoi  out|  aud  return  to  &Qisb  the 


capitulation.**  Nothing  was  risked 
in  assenting  to  this,  even  if  the  go« 
vernor  had  for  a  moment  doubted 
of  a  proposal,  which  was  made  with 
such  evident  sincerity  of  heart,  and 
was  so  congenial  with  the  character 
of  our  great  Peterborough,  a  man 
who  carried  into  modern  warfare,  all 
the  enterprize  and  all  the  virtues  of 
the  best  ages  of  chivalry.  He  with 
his  English  troops  accordingly  enter« 
ed  the  town,  drove  out  the  GermaaB 
and  Catalans,  made  them  restore 
their  plunder,  then  peaceably  re- 
turned  to  the  gate,  and  signed  the 
terms  of  capitulation. 

The  government  of  Spain  had  not 
virtue  enough  to  know  the  strength 
which  it  possessed  in  such  a  people 
as  tlie  Spaniards ;  feeling  nothing 
but  its  own  imbecility,  it  had  not  had 
courage  to  prevent  these  aggressions, 
and  consequently  dared  not  resent 
them;  and  as  the  French  seized 
these  places  in  the  name  of  their  Em- 
peror as  an  ally,  this  wretched  court 
consented  to  the  occupation  of  them 
upon  the  same  plea.  Symptoms  of 
a  far  different  spirit  appeared  in  Bar- 
celona ;  and  the  Count  of  Espeleta, 
captain-general  of  Cata- 
lonia, found  it  necessary  Feb,  29* 
to  issue  a  proclamation, 
calling  upon  all  fathers  of  families, 
^and  heads  of  houses,  to  preserve 
tranquillity,  and  thus  co-operate  with 
the  mtentions  of  their  rulers ;  and 
declaring  that  the  late  transactions 
did  in  no  way  obstruct  or  alter  the 
system  of  government,  neither  did 
they  disturb  public  nor  private  or- 
der.. Hi»  proclamation  was  posted 
in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Duhesme, 
however,  spon  gave  the  inhabitants 
new  cause  for  alarm,  by  calling  upon 
the  captain-general'  to  fill  the  maga- 
zines, and  establish  depots  for  the 
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nibsistence  of  hts  troops.  The  Count 
of  Espeleta  returned  for 
March  18.  answer  to  this  requisition, 
**  that  the  French  gene- 
ral might  consider  the  whole  city  as 
his  magazine :    that,  as  he  had  no 
enemy  to  dread,  and  was  quarter- 
ed there  as  an  ally,  the  measures 
which  he  proposed  to  take  could 
only  serve  to  create  suspicion  and 
distrust :  and  that  the  Emperor  would 
be  ill  pleased  to  hear  that  he  had 
alarmed,  with  fearful  forebodings,  a 
city  which  had  afforded  him  so  hos- 
/pitable  a  reception.   Your  Excellen- 
cy," he  pursued,  "  will  be  pleased 
to  request  the  opinion  of  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty  respecting  your  deter- 
mination, before  you  carry  it  into 
effect,  and  to  accompany  your  re- 
quest with  this  explanation  of  mine ; 
Iffi  I  shall  also  lay  the  business  before 
the  King  my  master,  without  whose 
orders  I  cannot  give  to  your  Excel- 
lency what  the  forts  in  possession  of 
the  Spanish  troops  have  not.  Mean- 
.  while  I  wish  to  impress  upon  your 
mind,  that  it  will  serve  no  good  pur- 
pose to  supply  the  forts  with  stores 
of  provisions ;  that  such  an  intention 
is  pointed  and  offensive ;  and  that  it 
will  neither  be  in  the  power  of  your 
Excellency,  nor  of  myself,  to  reme- 
dy the  consequences  of  the  sensa- 
tion wliich  such  a  measure  may  ex- 
cite among  the  inhabitants." 

It  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been 
Buonaparte's  intention  that  the  royal 
family  should  fly  to  their  American 
empire  ;  he  might  then  take  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  as  left  to  him 
by  their  abdication ;  and  there  were 
no  means  of  ultimately  securing  Spa- 
nish America  also,  so  likely  as  by 
letting  this  family  retire  there ;  both 
countries  would  needs  be  desirous 
that  the  intercourse  between  them 


should  continue ;  nor  were  ther6  any 
Spaniards  who  would  with  less  re- 
luctance submit  to  hold  it  in  depen- 
dence upon  him,  than  those  persons 
who  had  given  so  many  proofe  of 
abject  submission  to  his  will.  For 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  fear 
of  Charles  and  his  ministers,  he 
wrote  an  angry  letter,  complaining, 
in  the  severest  terms  of  reproach, 
that  no  farther  measures  had  been 
taken  for  negociating  the  proposed 
marriage.  The  King  replied,  that 
he  was  willing  it  should  take  place 
immediately.  He  probably  consi- 
dered Buonaparte  to  be  sincere  in 
his  intentions  of  forming  this  alli-^ 
ance,  and  never  having  been  fit  for 
business,  and  now,  jjerhaps,  for  the 
first  time  really  feeling  its  cares,  a 
natural  wish  for  repose  began  to  be 
felt,  and  a  thought  of  abdication 
passed  across  his  mind.  ^^  Maria 
Louisa,"  said  he  to  the  Queen,  in 
the  presence  of  Cevallos,  and  of  aU 
the  other  Ministers  of  State,  "  We 
will  retire  to  one  of  the  provinces, 
where  we  will  pass  our  days  in  tran- 
quillity, and  Ferdinand,  who  is  a 
young  man,  will  take  upon  himself 
the  burden  of  the  government.*' — 
This  was  a  thought  which,  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors  \frould  rea- 
dily suggest  to  a  King  of  Spain. 
But  it  was  not  this  which  the  Cor- 
sican  desired; — that  tyrant  per- 
ceived his  victim  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently terrified,  and  therefore  Iz- 
quierdo,  who  had  been  kept  at  Park 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  suspense  and 
agitation,  tvas  now  commanded  to 
return  to  Spain.  No  written  propo- 
sals were  sent  with  him,  neither  was 
he  to  receive  any ;  and  he  was  order- 
ed not  to  remam  longer  than  three 
days.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  arrived  at  Aranjuez,  and  was  lA- 
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I  mediatelj  conducted  by  Godoy  to 
the  King  and  Queen.  What  passed 
in  their  conferences  has  never  trans- 
pired ;  but,  soon  after  his  departure 
from  Madrid,  Charles  began  to  mani- 
fest a  disposition  to  abandon  Spain, 
and  emigrate  to'  Mexico.  If  he  were 
capable  of  feeling  any  compunctious 
visitations,  how  must  he  have  felt  at 
reflecting  that  he  had  agisted  in 
driving  his  kinsman  and  son-in-law 
to  a  similar  emigration ;  that  he  was 
now  become  the  victim  of  his  own 
misconduct ;  and,  envying  the  8.ecu- 
rity  which  that  injured  Prince  had 
obtained,  was  himself  preparing,  in 
fear  and  in  peril,  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. 

Preparations  for  such  a  removal 
could  not  so  easily  be  made  at  Ma- 

I      drid  and  at  Aranjuez  as  at  Lisbon. 

!  There  was  also  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  circumstances  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  making  that  a  base 
action  in  the  Sovereign  of  the  for- 
mer kingdom  which,  for  the  last  half 
century,  would  have  been  the  wisest 
measuKe  that  the  House  of  Braganza 
could  have  adopted.  The  Spaniards 
wereconfidentin  the  size  and  strength 
of  their  country,  and  in  the  Prince  of 
Asturias  and  his  party  they  had  lead- 
ers to  whom  they  were  enthusiasti- 
cally attached.  Great  agitation  pre- 
vailed in  the  metropolis,  the  French 
were  rapidly  advancing  there,  the 
intentions  of  the  Rqyal  Family  were 
soon  suspected,  and  probably  the 
Prince's  friends  in  the  ministry,  to 
whom  those  intentions  were  neces- 
sarily entrusted,  spread  the  alarm 
abroad.  It  is  said  that  the  Council 
of  Castillo  was  assembled,  and  that, 
after  a  deliberation  of  six  hours,  the 
answer  of  that  Assembly  to  the  King 
was,  that  he  ought  not  to  leave  the 
•ountry,  and  that  they  would  not  al- 


low him  to  do  my*  If  such  an  answer 
was  returned,  it  must  have  been  un- 
der the  fear  of  popular  opinion.  A- 
ranjuez  was  as  much  disturbed  ai 
Madrid.  A  decree  was 
posted  up,  in  which  the  March  16. 
King  endeavoured  to  re- 
move the  suspicions  of  the  people* 
"  The  army  of  his  dear  ally  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,"  he  said,  "  were 
traversing  his  kingdom  in  peace  and 
friendship,  their  object  being  to 
march  to  those  points  which  were 
threatened  by  the  enemy.'*  And  the 
junction  of  his  life-guards  (a  circum- 
stance which  confirmed  the  opinion 
of  the  citizens  respecting  his  in- 
tended flight)  was  explained  by  say- 
ing, that  they  were  only  summoned 
to  protect  his  person, — ^not  to  escort 
him  on.  a  journey  which  malice  en- 
deavoured to  represent  as  necessary* 
This  did  not  satisfy  the  public ;  the 
proofs  of  such  an  intention  were  un- 
equivocal, carriages  and  horses  had 
been  embargoed;  loaded  carts  had 
set  off;  relays  of  horses  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  road  to  Seville.  The 
people  flocked  to  Aranjuez;  they 
found  the  baggage  of  the  Court  pack- 
ing up  for  removal.  It  was  now  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  their  government 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning 
them,  and,  seeing  no  better  way  of 
saving  themselves,  they  determined 
to  stop  them  by  force,  and  to  take 
vengeance  upen  Godoy,  to  whom 
they  imputed  all  their  calamities. 
According  to  the  fullest  accounts  of 
these  transactions  which  have  appear- 
ed in  England,  the  favourite  remain- 
ed at  the  palace  till  late  at  night,  and 
attempted  to  escape  from  his  own 
house  about  one.  The  alarm  was 
given  by  one  of  the  life-guards,  who 
fired  a  pistol,  others  of  that  compa- 
ny instantly  assembled,  and  the  peo- 
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pie  gathered  round  the  house,  and 
endeavoured  to  force  their  way  in. 
Godoy*s  own  soldiers  were  faithful 
to  him ;  and  some  of  the  life-guards 
fell  in  this  attempt.  His  brother, 
Don  Diego  Godoy,  came  with  his 
regiixieht  of  guards  to  his  assistance, 
and  ordered  them  to  fire  upon  the 
people ;  but  they  refused  to  obey, 
and  suffered  him  to  be  disarmed  and 
bound  hand  and  foot.  The  tumult 
increased, — it  was  reported  that 
the  Royal  Family  were  about  to 
fly  ;  they  were  in  bed  at  the  time ; 
-Ibut  when  the  house  of  Godoy 
wa?  forced,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
escaped,  and  a  party  of  life-guards 
pursued  at  full  speed,  and  overtook 
him  at  Ocana.  The  Princess  de  la 
Paz  and  her  daughter  were  with 
them  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
their  presence  preserved  him  from 
that  vengeance  which  he  had  so 
righteously  deserved.  They  were 
conducted  back,  and  delivered  by 
the  populace  to  the  Prince  of  Astu- 
rias. 

This  took  place  during  the  night 
of  the  17th.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  King  issued  a  decree,  say- 
ing, that,  as  he  intended  to'command 


his  army  and  navy  in  person,  he  re- 
leased Godoy  from  his  employs  of 
Generalissimo  and  Admiral,  and 
gave  him  leave  to  withdraw  whither 
he  pleased.  The  people  were  not 
to  be  appeased  by  a  measure,  the  ob- 
vious intention  of  which  was  to  screen 
the  favourite  from  punishment,  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  effecting^ 
liis  escape.  Their  agita- 
tion still  continued ;  and  March  19. 
Charles  the  next  day,  by 
a  publicMecree,  abdicated  the  throne. 
«  The  complaints,"  he  said,  "  under 
which  he  laboured  would  not  permit 
him  longer  to  support  the  heavy  bur- 
then of  government ;  and,  as  it  was 
necessary,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  a 
private  life  in  a  more  temperate  cli- 
mate, he  had  determined,  after  the 
most  serious  deliberation,  to  abdicate 
the  Crown  in  favour  of  his  very  dear 
son."  He  therefore,  by  this  decree 
of  "  free  and  voluntary  abdication,** 
made  known  his  royal  will,  "  that 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  should  be  ac- 
knowledged and  obeyed  as  King  and 
natural  Lord  of  all  Im  kingdoms  and 
dominions."  * 


Appendix,  No.  XVT. 
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Mrst  Acts  of  Ferdinand  VIL—Murat  enters  Madrid.^Buonaparte  decoys 
the  tohole  of  the  Royal  Family  to  Bayonne. — Transactions  there,  tilljheir 
compulsory  Renunciation  of  the  Crown. 


The  first  act  of  Ferdinand  VII.  * 
was  to  re-appoint  the  five  secreta- 
ries of  state,  whose  offices  termina- 
ted with  the  former  reign.  Ceval- 
lo8  was  thus  confirmed  in  the  same, 
situation  under  the' son  which  he  had 
held  under  the  father.  Assuredly  no 
inconsistency  or  want  of  principle 
ought  to  be  imputed  to  him  on  this 
account;  it  was  his  duty  to  serve 
his  country  as  best  he  could  ^nder 
any  administration.  Ministers  in  o- 
ther  kingdoms  are  not  to  be  over- 
thrown by  opposition,  as  they  are  in 
England.  Those  persons  who  are 
not  employed  must  be  in  retirement, 
and  the  friends  of  Ferdinand  would 
be  more  usefiil  to  him  by  acting  un- 
der Godoy,  than  they  possibly  could 
be  while  unemployed.  These  re-ap- 

pomtments  were  made 
tidrch  19.   public    on   the  day  of 

the  abdication.  Ceval- 
los,  however,  sent  in  his  resignation ; 
the  reasons  whicli  he  alledged  for  so 
doing  have  not  been  made  public; 


perhaps  he  wished  to  withdraw  as 
much  as  possible  from  increasing' 
difficulties  and  dangers,  against  which 
there  appeared  no  remedy ;  perhaps 
some  degree  of  unpopularity  attach- 
ed to  him  because  of  his  connection 
with  Godoy.  The  language  in  which 
Ferdinand,  by  a  public  decree,  refu- 
sed to  receive  his  resignation,  ira« 
plies  this.  It  had  been 
proved  to  him,  he  said,  March  21. 
that^  though  Cevalloshad 
married  a  cousin  of  the  Prince  de 
la  Paz,  he  never  participated  in 
the  projects  of  which  that  man  was 
accused,  into  which  judicial  inquiries 
had  been  instituted.  This  manifest- 
ed in  him  a  noble  and  a  loyal  heart, 
and  he  was  therefore  a  servant  of 
whom  the  king  would  not 
deprive  himself.  On  the  March  20, 
day  after  the  accession 
the  senior  governor  of  the  council 
published  a  proclamation  at  Madrid, 
whereby  the  king  confiscated  the 
whole  of  Godoy^s  property  of  every 


*  Some  of  our  newspapers,  at  the  time  when  this  revolution  was  supposed  by  them 
to  be  the  work  of  Buonaparte,  commented  indignantly  upon  ^he  title  of  the  new 
king,  asserting  that  he  had  chosen  to  be  called  Fernando  VII.  instead  of  Charles  V. 
But  his  name  was  Fernando  Carlgs,  not  Carlos  Fernando. 
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kind.  He  announced  his  intention 
of  speedily  coming  to  the  metropo- 
lis to  be  proclaimed,  expressing  how- 
ever his  wishes  that  the  inhabitants 
would  previously  give  him  proofe  of 
their  tranquillity,  since  he  had  com- 
municated to  them  this  most  effici- 
ent order  against  the  late  favourite. 
By  the  same  proclamation  the  Duke 
del  Infantado,  a  nobleman  of  the 
highest  character,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Royal  Spanish 
Guards,  and  to  the  Presidency  of 
Castille.  All  those  persons  who  had 
been  confined  in  consequence  of  the 
affair  which  happened  in  the  Escu- 
rial,  (thus  the  pretended  conspiracy 
was  spoken  of)  were  recalled  near 
his  royal  person.  These  vdrious  mea- 
sures, it  was  said,  were  made  public 
that  they  might  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  all,  and  that  the  loyal  inha- 
bitants of  Madrid  might  know  how 
great  an  interest  the  king  took  in 
their  happiness,  and  in  the  gratiiS- 
cation  of  their  wishes.  They  were 
requested  to  retire  to  their  homes, 
and  remain  there  in  tranquillity; 
thus  giving  to  their  new  sovereign, 
in  the  first  moments  of  his  reign, 
the  best  testimony  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  sentiments,  and  of  those 
acclamations  of  loyalty  which  have 
so  lately  been  heard  from  them. 

A  proclamation  of  the 
March  20.    following  day  informed 

the  people,  that  the  king 
had  notified  to  the  French  emperor 
the  happy  event  of  his  accession,  as- 
suring him  at  the  same  time,  that, 
animated  by  the  same  sentiments  as 
his  august  rather,  and  far  from  chan- 
ging, in  the  slightest  degree,  his  po- 
litical system  with  respect  to  France, 
he  would  endeavour,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  draw  closer  the  bands  of 
friendship  and  stric):  alliance  which  so 

1 


fortunately  subsisted  between  Spaia 
and  the  French  empire.  This  com- 
munication, it  was  said,  was  made,  in 
order  that  the  council  might  act  con- 
formably to  the  king's  sentiments, 
in  taking  measures  to  restore  tran- 
quillity in  Madrid,  as  well  as  for  re- 
ceiving the  French  troops  who  were 
about  to  enter  that  city,  and  for  ad- 
ministering to  them  every  requisite 
assistance.  They  were  to  endeavour 
also  to  convince  the  people  that  these 
troops  came  as  friends,  for  purposes 
advantageous  to  the  king  and  to  the 
nation.  It  is  manifest  that  the  peo- 
ple were  too  wise  to  believe  this. 
Their  eyes  were  open  to  the  danger ; 
but  owmg  to  the  imbecility  of  their 
former  rulers,  and  the  situation  in 
which  Ferdinand  found  himself  on 
his  assumption  to  the  throne,  they 
were  delivered  over  bound,  as  it 
were,  hand  and  foot,  to  their  trea- 
cherous enemies. 

The  ministers  of  the  foreign  courts 
all  congratulated  the  new  king  upon 
his  accession,  except  the  French  am- 
jbassador,  who  declined  it,  because  he 
had  not  been  furnished  with  the.  ne- 
cessary instructions.  Murat  was  at 
this  time  advancing  toward  Madrid 
with  his  army.  Nay,  supposing,  says 
CevaUos,  that  the  royal  family  were 
already  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  point 
of  emoarking,  and  that  the  people 
would  receive  him  with  open  arms 
as  their  deliverer,  —  he  conceived 
that  tlie  Spaniards  were  in  the  high- 
est degree  dii^satisfied  with  their  go- 
vernment, and  never  reflected  that 
they  were  only  dissatisfied  with  its 
abuses.  The  occurrences  at  Aran- 
juez  wtere  altogether  unexpected, 
and  he  immediately  hastened  with 
his  whole  army  towards  the  capital 
to  profit  by  the  occasion,  and  take 
such  steps  as  might,  by  any  mewm 
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make  him  master  of  Spain.    The 
approach  of  such  an  army,  the  si- 
lence of  the  French   ambassador, 
the  mjrsteriousness  of  Buonaparte, 
and  his  journey  to  Bayonne,  perplex- 
ed and  alarmed  Fermnand.    He  had 
immediately  communicated  his  acces- 
sion to  this  emperor  in  the  most  friend- 
ly and  aftectionate  terms — fear  could 
suggest  no  other.    Lest  this  should 
be  deemed  insufficient,  he  appointed 
a  deputation  of  three  grandees  to 
proceed  to  Bayonne,  and  compliment 
him  in  his  name ;  and  another  gran- 
dee was  sent,  in  like  manner,  to  com- 
pliment  Murat,   who   had   already 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Madrid.-^ 
This  worthy  agent  of  such  a  master 
was-  fully  m  the  Corsi can's   confi- 
dence; he  assured  Ferdinand  that 
Buonaparte  might  be  every  moment 
expected ;  and  he  spread  this  rumour 
on  all  sides.     Orders  were  therefore 
given  for  preparing  apartments  in 
the  palace  suitable  for  such  a  guest ; 
and  the  king,  whose  fears  made  him 
restless,  wrote  again  to  Buonaparte, 
saying  how.  agreeable  it  would  be  to 
him  to  become  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  and  to  assure  him,|rith 
his  own  lips,  of  his  ardent  wishes  to 
strengthen  more  and  more  the  alli- 
ance which  subsisted  between  them. 
Murat,   evidently  for 
March  23.  the  purpose  of  displa3r- 
ing  his  forces,  to  intimi- 
date the    Spaniards,   reviewed  his 
whole  army  before  the  walls ;  then 
Biade  his  entrance  into  Madrid,  pre- 
ceded by  the  imperial'  horse-guards, 
and  by  his  staff,  and  followed  by  all 
the  cavalry,  and  by  the  first  divi- 
sion of  foot  under  General  Moupier ; 
two  other  divisions  were  encamped 
without  the  city,  and  a  detachment 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  To- 
ledo.   Ferdinand  made  his  public 

VOL.  U  PART  I, 


entry  on  horseback  the 
following  day,  with  no  March  24. 
other  paradentium  that 
which,  under  happier  circumstances, 
would  have  been  the  most  grateful 
of  all  spectacles ; — a  concourse  of  all 
the  people  of  the  capital  and  its  vi- 
cinity, rejoicing  in  his  presence,  and 
testifying,  by  their  acclamations,  that 
they  expected  from  him  the  regene- 
ration of  their  country.  But  never 
did  poor  prince  succeed  to  such  a 
crown  of  thorns. 

Murat  spoke  mjrsteriously  upon 
the  change  of  government  which  had 
been  eiFected,  declaring,  that,  imtil 
the  emperor  had  acknowledged  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  take  any  step  which  might 
appear  like  an  acknowledgment ;  he 
therefore  must  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  treating  with  the  royal  father. 
As  a  farther  indication  of  the  course 
which  would  be  pursued,  he  affected 
to  take  an  interest  in  behalf  oTGodoy.' 
A  sort  of  military  government  was  im- 
mediately established  in  the  metro- 
Eolis  ;  the  French  general,  Grouchy, 
eing  made  governor  of  the  city,  and 
patroles  instituted  to  preserve  the 
police,  undeV  the  joint  superintend- 
ance  of  a  French  officer  and  a  Spa- 
niard. 

No  people,  in  thne  6f  popular  tumult, 
ever  conducted  themselves  with  such 
respect  to  the  magistrates  and  the  law 
ag  the  people  of  Madrid  had  done  du- 
ring this  revolution.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  injured  the  person  of  any  indi- 
vidual, even  Godoy  himself  escaped 
unhurt.  A  party  had  assembled  round 
the  house  of  one  of  his  creatures,  when 
an  Alcayde  came  up,  and  enquired 
what  they  were  about  to  do  ?— .To  put 
to  deatha  villain,  was  the  answer.  Who 
gave  them  authority  to  do  so  ^  On^ 
•f  the  cr«wd  was  ready  with  an  aii- 
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swer,  and  replied,  his  crimes,  W^re 
there  no  courts  of  justice  Pthespokes- 
man  was  asked,  and  he  answered  hy 
another  question,  Why  then  does  he 
still  live?  But,  said  the  Alcayde, 
have  you  proved  him  to  he  guilty  ? 
We  know  him  to  be  so.  But  has 
the  law  pronounced  his  condemna- 
tion ?  jNo.  Well,  then,  said  the  of- 
ficer, he  is  my  prisoner,  and  I  will 
deliver  him  to  justice.  This  satis- 
fied the  people,  and  they  dispersed 
without  committing  any  act  of  vio- 
lence. An  Alcayde  preserved  ano- 
ther house  from  plunder,  by  fixing 
the  royal  arms  in  its  front. 

In  the  provinces,  the  news  of  th^ 
abdication  was  received  with  the  ut- 
most joy;  Charles's  imbecility  was 
well  known ;  his  queen  was  unpopu- 
.  lar  for  her  open  profligacy ;  and  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  hatred  in 
which  the  favourite  was  held.  Te 
Deum  was  performed  in  several 
places,  as  a  thanksgiving  for  his  faU. 
At  Salamanca,  the  monks  and  stu- 
dents are  said  to  have  testified  their 
exultation  by  dancing  in  the  market- 
place. The  use  which  Ferdinand 
made  of  Godoy's  treasures  increased 
th*e  general  satisfaction;  one  of  his 
earliest  measures  was,  fi*om  this  mo- 
ney to  pay  up  the  arrears  due  to  the 
officers  and  widows  on  the  pension 
list. 

A  declaration,*  concerning  the  af- 
fair of  the  Escurial,  was 
Match  30.  made  public  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month,  for 


the  purpose  of  proving  that  neither 
his  former  preceptor,  D:  Juan  de 
Escoiquiz,f  nor  the  Duke  del  In&n- 
tado,  nor  any  other  of  his  servants^ 
who  were  implicated  in  the  aocusa« 
tion  of  conspiracy,  had  been  guilty 
of  any  misconduct.    A  circumstance, 
however,  appears  in   the   account, 
which  afibrds  some  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting that  such  an  abdication  as 
had  been  effected  now,  was  intended 
in  October.     The  prince,  it  there- 
appeared,  had  declared,  upon  his  ex* 
amination,  that  he  had,  in  his  own 
hand  writing,  commissioned  the  Duke 
del  Infantado  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  New  Castille^ 
in  case  of  his  father's  demise.     The 
alleged  reason  was  his  fear  lest  Go* 
doy  should  continue  at  such  a  time 
to  make  an  improper  use  of  hisinflu* 
ence  and  power.     Such  a  pretext 
was  manifestly  fallacious :  th^re  was 
no  likelihood  of  the  king's  death  : 
and,  in  case  of  such  an  event.  Go- 
doy,  who  held  his  power  only  up- 
on favouritism,  would  i;istantly  have 
become  the  wretch  that  this  revolu- 
tion made  him.   It  could  never  have 
been  apprehended   that  he  would 
dream  of  changing  the  succession. 

In  the  deed  of  abdication,  Charles 
called  it  his  own  free  and  voluntary- 
act  ;  and  as  such  devallos  represents 
it.  Nothing  is  more  probe&le  than 
that  the  examples  of  Charles  V.  and 
Pliilip  V.  should  have  occurred  to 
him,  and  that  die  thoughts  of  imita- 
ting them  should  have  past  across 


•  AKJendix,  No.  XVII. 

t  Escoiquiz  had  been  his  geographical  and  mathematical  tutor.  In  1798^ 
lie  published  an  heroic  poem,  called  Mexico  Conquistadoy  in  three  volumes.  An 
account  of  it  appeared  in  the  Critical  Review  for  1803.  For  a  Catholic  poet,  this 
18  perhaps^the  nnest  subject  in  either  ancient  or  modem  history ;  but  Escoiquiz  was 
not  equal  to  it  When  he  published  this  work  he  was  a  Canon  of  T^^^^gona ;  bat- 
had  besn  removed  to  Toledo  at  the  tone  of  the  conspiracy. 
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lus  mind  in  a  moment  whea  difficul- 
ties pressed  upon  him,  and  he  was 
«ick  of  the  cares  of  government; 
cares  which  he  had  never  felt  till  an 
apprehension  for  his  own  personal  se- 
curity rbused  them.  It  is  probable, 
adso,  that  the  prince's  party  might 
»ot  have  formed  the  plan  of  sending 
him  into  retirement,  unless  they  had 
loiown  that  he  himself  had  entertain- 
ed, however  transiently,  a  wish  of  re- 
tiring. To  talk,  even  among  them- 
fjelves,  of  deposing  the  king,  would 
have  a  startling  sound;  but  it  was 
easy  to  persuade  both  themselves 
ftod  Ferdinand,  that  the  object  of 
their  dfesign  ,  was  to  carry  that  wish 
and^wise  Intention  of  his  father  into 
eVect  for  him,  which  he  wanted  re- 
solution to  effect  for  himself.  All 
this  is  highly  probable:  Neverthe- 
less, the  act  itself  bears  with  it  marks 
of  deposition,  little  less  decided  than 
the  abdication  of  Jame^  in  this  coun- 
try. 

These  circumstances  tallied  too 
well  with  the  designs  of  the  Corsi- 
can  to  be  overlooked  by  Murat.  On 
the  very  day  that  he  entered  Ma- 
drid, General  Moutheon  was  sent  by 
him  to  draw  from  Charles  a  protest 
against  his  deposition.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  from  this 
weak  monarch;  though,  however 
compulsory  the  act  of  abdication 
might  have  been,  it  was  now  as  much 
his  interest  as  that  of  his  family  and  of 
Spain,  thai  he  should  acqmesce  in 
it.  Actuated  by  his  own  resentment, 
and  perhaps  still  more  by  that  of  the 
qi^een,  veho  trembled  for  the  life  of 
her  par&mour,  and,  like  an  adulter- 
ous mother,  hated  her  son,  he  com- 
mitted his  last  and  co^summating 
folly  by  appealii^  for  protection  to 
that  very  tyrant  whose  open  and  un- 
disguised aggression  had  not  a  week 
bexore  drivei!k  him  to  the  resolution 


of  abandoning  the  throne,  and  seek- 
ing refuge  in  Amedca.  Thanking 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  for  his  com-* 
miseration,  he  said  to  his  agent,  De 
Moutheon,  that  his  affliction  wall 
the  greater  because  his  own  son  wai 
the  author  of  it.  The  revolution  had 
been  effected  by  forgery  and  cor- 
ruption ;  the  prince,  and  Caballeiro, 
mmister  of  justice,  hs^ving  been  the 
principal  actors  in  it,  he  was  compel-, 
led  to  abdicate,  to  save  the.  lives  of 
himself  and  the  queen;  knowing^, 
that,  if  he  had  refused,  they  would; 
both  have  been  murdered  in  the, 
course  of  the  night.  This  conduct 
of  the  Prince  x)f  Asturias  was  moire 
shocking,  the  king  s^d,  inasmuch  as^> 
having  perceived  his  desire  to  reign, 
and  bemg  himself  near  threescore- 
years  of  age,  he  had  agreed  to  sur- 
render the  crown  to  him  on  bis  mai*'* 
riage  with  a  French  princess;  an. 
event  which  he,  the  king,  ardently 
desired.  This  part  of  the  conference, 
seems  to  prove,  that  he  had  not 
only  thought  of  abdicating,  but  had 
even  promised  to  abdicate,  and  fixed 
the  time.  It  is,  however,  not  less 
clear  that  the  act,  whbn  actually 
performed,  was  compulsory. 

The  prince,  he  added,  had  chosen 
Badajox  for  the  place  of  their  retreat^ 
though  that  part  of  the  kingdom  was 
injurious  to  his  health.  This  he  had 
represented,  and  entreated  him  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  chuse  ano- 
ther place ;  his  wish  being  to  obtain 
permisigion  of  the  emperor  to  pur- 
chase an  estate  in  France,  where  he 
might  end  his  days ;  and  this  had  been 
refused*  The  queen  said  she  had 
begged  her  son  at  least  to  postpone 
their  journey.  Her  entreaties  were 
■  in  vain :  to  Badajox  they  were  or- 
dered, and  their  journey  was  to  be- 
gm  on  the  following  Monday.  All 
tliis    is   exceedingly  suspicious.*-.-- 
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There  can  have  been  no  reason  why 
Ferdinand  should  pot  permit  his  fa- 
ther to  chuse  his  place  of  residence^ 
and  it  is  highly  improbable  ^at 
Charles  should  have  thought  of  re- 
tiring into  France.  But  the  publica- 
tion of  such  a  falsehbod  suited  Buo- 
naparte's views. 

Having  made  these .  complaints, 
Charles  delivered  into  De  Mouthe- 
on*8  hands,  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
and  a  formal  protest,  declaring,  thtit 
the  decree,  wherein  he  renounced 
the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  was  a 
deed  to  which  he  was  compelled,  in 
order  to  prevent  greater  calamity, 
and  spare  the  blood  of  his  beloved 
subjects.  It  was  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  of  no  authority.  ^  The 
letter  was  of  a  more  abject  character. 
**  Sir,  my  brother,'*  it  said, "  you  will 
not,  witnout  syiApathy,  see  a  king, 
who  has  been  compelled  to  resign  his 
throne,  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  a  great  monarch  his  ally,  placing 
every  thing  in  the  protection  of  him 
who  alone  can  fix  his  happiness,  and 
that  of  his  whole  family,and  his  faith- 
ful and  beloved  people.  Under  the 
pressure  of  the  moment,  and  amid 
the  clashing  of  weapons,  and  the 
cries  of  a  rebellious  guard,  I  found 
that  I  had  to  chuse  between  life  and 
death,  and  that  mi"  death  would  be 
followed  by  that  of  the  queen ;  but 
now  tranquillity  is  restored,  and  full 
of  confidence  in  the  generosity  and 
genius  of  the  great-  man,  who  has  at 
all  times  declared  himself  my  friend, 
J  have  taken  my  resolution  to  resign 
myself  into  his  hands,  and  await 
what  he  shall  resolve  on  my  fate, 
that  of  the  queen,  and  of  the  Prince 
de  la  Paz."  Having  consigned  this 
letter  to,De  Moutheon,  which,  if  not 
dictated^  was  evidently  suggested  by 
him,  the  king  said  that  his  situa« 
>ion  was  most  deplorable;  they  had 


seized  the  Prince  de  la  Paz,  anS 
would  put  him  to  death,  though  for 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  havin|^ 
been  at  all  times  attached  to  his  so- 
vereign. There  were  no  efforts 
which  he  would  not  have  attempted 
to  save  the  life  of  his  unhappy  friend, 
but  the  whole  world  was  deaf  to  his 
entreaties,  and  bent  on  vengeance ; 
and  he  felt  assured,  that  Godoy's 
death  would  be  his  own,  for  he  should 
not  survive  him- 

These  proceedings  were  concealed 
from  Ferdinand.  Murat's  intention 
was  to  frighten  him  into  the  toils ;  an 
alarm  that  shouldhave  madehimstart, 
would  have  ruined  the  plot.  The 
interest  which  this  Grand  Duke  rf- 
fected  for  Godoy,  his  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge the  new  government,  and 
the  respect  which  he  paid  to  Charles, 
aJl  tended  to  this  end.  The  rumour 
of  Buonaparte's  coming  was  carefully 
spread  abroad;  fresh  couriers  were 
said  to  have  arrived : — ^the  emperor 
had  left  Paris,  and  was  speedily  to  be 
expected  in  Madrid.  The  soldiers 
were  told  that  he  would  lose  no  time 
in  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
armies  in  Spain ;  they  were 
ordered  to  put  themselves  Jpril  2. 
in  a  state  to  appear  before 
him ;  and  in  this  proclamation,  which 
appeared  in  a  Madrid  gazette  extra- 
ordinary, the  ominous  notice  was 
given,  diat  they  would  immediately 
be  supplied  with  cartridge  to  fire 
with.  It  was  hinted  diat  it  would  be 
a  delicate  compliment  to  the  empe- 
ror, if  the  Infante,  Don  Carlos,  (Fer- 
dinand's next  brother,)  would  set  off 
to  receive  him  on  the  way.  His 
Highness,  Murat  said,  could  not 
fail  to  meet  him  before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded two  days  upon  his  road. — 
This  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  the 
Infante,  accompanied  by  the  Duke 
del  Infantado,  departed  upon  this 
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Ik^  journey.  Having  secured  these 
Tictims,Murat  endeavoured  to  entice 
Ferdinand  himself  into  the  snare : 
what  had  at  first  been  hinted  at, 
and  advised  as  a  mark  of  attentive 
consideration,  was  now  prest  upon 
him  as  a  thing  of  importance ;  a 
measure  which  would  be  attended 
with  the  happiest  consequences  to 
himself  and  the  whole  kmgdom. — 
The  young  king  hesitated  at  this ;  it 
was  more  than  courtesy  required, 
more  than  an  ally  was  entitled  to  ex- 
pect, and  perhaps  he  felt  that  it  was 
more  than  a  King  of  Spain  ought  to 
perform.  Cevallos  constantly  advised 
nim  not  to  leave  his  capital  till  he 
had  received  certain  mtelligence 
that  Buonaparte  had  actually  passed 
the  Pyrenees,  and  was  i^proaching 
Madrid;  and  even  then  he  urged 
him  to  proceed  so  short  a  way,  tnat 
it  should  riot  be  necfssary  for  him  to 
sleep  out  of  his  capital  more  than  a 
single  night.  This  advice  prevailed 
for  a  time  against  the  repeated  soli- 
citations of  Murat  and  the  ambassa- 
dor Beauhamois.  It  became  neces- 
sary, "therefore,  to  introduce  a  new 
actor  in  this  detestable  plot. 

During  the  interval  which  elap* 
sed  before  this  agent  could  appear, 
Murat  informed  Cevallos,  that  the 
Emperor  would  be  gratified  if  the 
sword  of  Francis  I.  were  presented 
to  him;  and  he  desired  that  this 
might  be  intimated  to  the  new  king. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  this  was 
designed  not  merely  to  gratify  the 
French  nation,  butcdso  to  lower  Fer- 
dinand in  the  opinion  of  the  Spani- 
ards, if  Buonaparte  and  his  agents 
ever  took  the  noble  feelings  of  our 
nature  into  their  calculatiori.  But  it 
was  a  mere  trick  for  the  Parisians,  and 
neither  they  nor  the  tyrant  himself 
would  feelthat  France  was  far  more 
^h«n9ured  by  the  circumstances 


under  which  the  sword  was  recover- 
ed, than  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  lost.  Accordingly  this  tro- 
phy of  Pescara's  victory,  which  had 
lain  since  the  year  1525  in  the  royal 
armoury  at  Madrid,  was 
carried  with  great  cere-  March  31. 
mony  to  the  lodgings  of 
the  Grand  Duke  ;-he,  it  was  said,  ha- 
ving be8n  brought  up  by  the  side  of 
the  £m(peror,  and  in  the  same  school, 
and  illustrious  for  his  military  talents^ 
was  more  worthy  than  any  other 
person  could  be  to  be  charged  with 
so  precious  a  depo»t,  and  to  trans- 
mit it  into  the  hands  of  his  Imperial 
Majest^r.  This  base  language  ap- 
peared in  the  Madrid  Gazette.  The 
people  of  that  city  passively  beheld 
the  surrender  of  tois  trophy ;  it  was 
the  act,  however  compulsonr,  of 
their  lawful  king,  the  kmg  of  their 
choice;  the  compulsion  was  nei- 
ther avowed  on  me  one  side,  nor 
confessed  on  the  other;  but,  fix>m 
the  imputation  of  beholding  it  with 
indifference,  they  have  amply  re- 
deemed themselves.  Murat,  upon 
receiving  it,  pronounced  a  flatteripg 
eulogium  upon  the  Spanish  nation^ 
— that  nation  whom  he  was  in  the 
act  of  plundering,  and  whom  hQ 
came  to  betray  and  to  enslave. 

In  spite  of  the  patroles  and  rounds, 
and  military  government,  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  people  began  to  mani- 
fest themselves  more  and  more,  and 
their  poor  Prince  was  compelled,^ 
while  tie  concealed  his  own  fears, 
to  exert  his  authority  for 
suppressing  theirs.     By  a  April  % 
new  edicty  it  was  enact- 
ed, that  no  liquors  should  be  sold 
after  eight  in  the  evening ;  master- 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen  were 
ordered  to  give  notice  to  the  police 
if  any  of  their  workmen  Dt  appren- 
tices absented  themselves  from  their 
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work ;  fathers  o€  famUies  were  en- 
joined to  keep  their  children  and 
domestics  from  mixing  with  sediti- 
ous assefnbliesy  and  to  restrain  them 
by  good  example,  good  advice,  and 
tiiQ  fear  of  punishment.  The  king, 
it  was  said,  was  grieved  to  perceive 
that  the  imprudence  or  malevolence 
of  a  few  individuals  attempted  to  dis- 
tjirb  the  good  understanding  between 
the  people  of  Madrid  and  the  troops 
of  his  intimate  and  august  ally ;  and, 
as  this  conduct  arose,  perhaps,  from 
a  ridiculous  and  groundless  misap- 
prehension of  the  intention  of  those 
troops  who  were  quartered  in  that 
ijity,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, he  affirmed,  for  thelast  time,  that 
bis  subjects  ought  to  set  aside  every 
fear  of  that  nature,  as  the  intention 
0f  the  French  government  accorded 
with  his  own ;  and  so  fa,r  from  con- 
cealing any  hoiatile  prospects,  or  tl^e 
slightest  invasion,  had  no  dfher  ob- 
ject than  the  great  measures  requisite 
against'  their  common  enemy.  IfJ 
however,  any  person,  after  diis  de- 
claration, should  be  rash  enough,  ei- 
ther by  words  or  actions,  to  aim  at 
^turbing  the  friendship  between 
the  two  nations,  the  guilty  would  be 
most  rigoroui^y  punished,  without 
remission  and  wimout  delay. 

General  Savary  was  now  announ- 
ced as  Envoy  from  the  Emperor, 
and  demanded  audience  in  that  ca- 
pacity. Of  course  it  was  immedi- 
ately granted.  At  this  audience  fee 
professed  that  he  was  sent  merely  to 
compliment -Ferdinand,  and  to  know 
whether  his  sentiments  with  respect 
to  France  were  conformable  to  tnose 
of  the  king  his  father ;  if  it  were  so, 
tl&e  Emperor  would  forego  all  consi- 
deration of  what  had  passed ;  would 
in  no  degree  interfere  with  the  inte- 
rior concerns  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
would  immediately  recognize  him  as 
King  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies.—- 


To  this  the  most  satisfactory  anyiret 
was  given.  It  neither  was,  nor  coulql 
have  been,the  intention  of  the  prince'a 
party  to  offend  France ;  the  onlj 
hope  which  they  had  hitherto  enter- 
tained of  regenerating  their  govern- 
ment, had  been  by  allying  them- 
selves with  Buonaparte,  and  availing 
themselves  of  his  power.  One  of  the 
charges  which  were  current  againsf 
Godoy  among  the  people,  was  th^t 
of  a  secret  understanding  with  the 
English,  and  that  he  intended  to 
deliver  Ceusta  into  their  hands,  and 
fly  with  all  his  treasures  under  their 
protection.^  Nothing  could  be  de- 
sired more  flattering  than  the  lan- 
guage of  Savary  during  this  aiidir 
ence ;  and  he  concluded  it  by  asaertr 
ing  that  the  Emperor  was  already 
n^ear  Bayonne,  and  on  l^is.way  t© 
Madrid.  '  . 

No  sooner,  ^wever,  had  this  Eli- 
voy  left  the  audience-chamber,  thaa 
he  began, '  as  if  in  his  individual  ca- 
pacity, to  execute  the  real  object  of 
nis  mission.  It  would  be  highly 
grateful  and  flattering  to  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  he  said,  if  the  Kmg- 
would  meet  him  on  the  road ;  and 
he  asserted  repeatedly,  and  in  the 
most  positive  terms,  that  his  arrival 
might  be  expected  every  hour.  So 
positive  was  ne  in  asserting  this  false- 
hood, and  so  urgent  in  pressing  his 
advice,  that  Ferdinand,  incapable 
as  he  must  needs  have  been,  of  sus- 
pecting that  this  Envoy  of  an  Em- 
peror was  s^nt  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  him,  yielded  to  his 
solicitations,  hal^tempted  by  his  flat- 
tery, and  at  the  same  time  afraid  to 
refuse  what  was  so  earnestly  requi- 
rjed.  It  is  mournful  to  transcribe 
the  language  in  which  he  communi- 
cated this  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  Council.  "  He  had 
received  (he  said  J  certain  A^l  fi* 
intelligence,  thatoisfiuth- 
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fill  fViend  and  mtgiityallyy  the  Em- 
neror  of  the  French  and  King  of 
Italy,  was  already  arrivedatBayonne, 
with  the  joyful  and  salutary  purpose 
ef  pas^Hig  through  this  kingdom^  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  himself  (the 
king),  and  to  the  great  profit'  and 
advantage  of  his  beloved  subjects. 
It  was  becoming  the  close  ^endship 
between  the  two  crowns,  and  the 
great  character  of  the  Emperor,  that 
he  should  go  to  meet  him ;  thus  gi- 
ving the  most  sure  and  i^incere  proofii 
of  his  sentiments,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve and  renew  the  good  harmony, 
eonfidential  friendship,  and  salutary 
alHance  which  so  happily  subsisted, 
and  ought  to  subsist  between  ^em. 
His  absence  could  last  only  a  few 
days,  daring  which  he  expected, 
from  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his  dear 
subjects,  who  had  hitherto  conduct- 
ed themselves  in  se  praiseworthy  a 
manner,  that  they  would  continue 
tQ  remain  tranquil;  that  the  good  har- 
mony between  them  and  the  French 
t»»<^  would  still  be  maintained; 
and  that  those  tr-oops  should  be 
punctually  supplied  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  their  maintenance." 
On  the  same  day  he  appointed  his 
uiicle,  the  Infbnte  Don  Antonio,  Pre- 
Mdent  of  the  High  Council  of  Go- 
vernment, as  well,  it  was  said,  on 
account  of  the  ties  of  blood,  as  be- 
eause  of  the  distinguished  qualities 
with  which  he  was  endowed,  to  trans- 
act aU  pressing  and  necessary  busi- 
Bes»  which  tnight  occui^  during  his 
absence.  In  this  decree  he  stated, 
that  he  should  go  to  Bujrgos,  evident- 
ly implying  an  ii^tention  at  that  time 
of  not  proceeding  farther. 
'  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of 
the  nth  of  April,  Ferdinand  began 
hi»  unhappy  journey.  Savary,  affect- 
ing the  most  zealous  and  assiduous 
attention,  solicited  the  honour  of  ac- 
tiem]^::.v^?^°^^^^®  bad  just^  h$ 


said,  received  information  of  the 
Emperor's  approach,  and  it  was  not 
possible  that  they  should  proceed 
farther  than  Burgos  before  they  met 
him.  They  reached  Burgos,  and 
Buonaparte  was  not  there,  neither 
were  there  any  tidings  of  his  drawing 
near.  Savary,  who  had  followed  the 
young  king  in  a  separate  carriage, 
urged  him  to  proceed  to  Vlttoria. 
Ferdinand  hesitated ;  but  the  same 
flatteries  and  falsehoods  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Envoyi  and  the  same 
anxiety  and  secret  fear  which  had 
induced  him  to  come  thus  far,  made 
him  again  consent;  yet  so  reluctantly, 
that  the  Frenchman,  on  tlieir  arrival 
at  Vittoria,  thinking  it  would  be  use-- 
less  to  renew  his  solicitations,  left  him 
there,  and  continued  his  journey  to 
Bayonne,  there  to  arrange  matters 
with  his  master  for  securing  the  prey, 
who  was  now  already  in  the  toils.  At 
Vittoria,  Ferdinand  received  intelli- 
gence that  Buonaparte  had  reached 
Bourdeaux,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Bayonne.  In  consequence  of  ths 
advice,  the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  who 
had  been  waiting  at  Tolosa,  proceed* 
ed  to  the  latter  place,  whither  the 
Emperor  had  invited  him  :  he  reach* 
ed  that  city  som^  days  before  him  ; 
and  when  this  modem  Csesar  Borgia 
arrived  there,  he  found  one  victim 
in  his  power.  Itis  said  that  Don  Car* 
ios  soon  discovered  the  views  of  Buo- 
naparte ;  and,  having  communicated 
his  fears  to  Pignatelli,  on  whom  he 
relied  as  a  Spaniard,  and  a  man  of 
honour,  drew  up,  with  hjs  advice,  a 
letter  to  Ferdinand,  beseeching  him^ 
as  he  valued  the  independence  of  his 
country  and  his  personal  safety,  not 
to  proceed  to  Bayonne.  Pignatelli 
was  in  the  tyrant's  interest,  andint 
tercepted  the  messenger. 

Their  measures  were  soon  resolved 
om  Savwy  returned  to  Vittoria  with 
a  letter  from  Buonaparte  ts  Ferdi*; 
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nancL  ][t  began  by  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  diat  letter  which  the 
Prince  had  written  respecting  the 
projected  marriage  before  the  aflfeir 
of  the  Escurial,  and  the  receipt  of 
which  Buonaparte  had  formerly  de- 
nied. <*  Your  Highness,"  said  he, 
(for  die  title  of  king  was  carefully 
withheld,)  **  will  permit  me,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  to  address 
you  with  frankness  and  sincerity.  I 
expected  that,  on  my  arrival  at  Ma- 
drid, I  should  have  persuaded  my  il- 
lustrious friend  to  make  some  neces- 
sary reforms  in  his  dominions,  which 
would  give  considerable  satisfaction 
to  the  public  feeling.  The  removal 
of  the  Pruace  de  la  Paz  appeared  to 
me  indispensable  •  to  his  happiness 
and  the  interests  of  his  people.  I 
have  frequently  expressed  my  wishes 
that  he  should  be"  removed ;  and,  if  I 
did  not  persevere  in  my  application, 
it  was  on  account  of  my  friendship 
for  King  Charles,  and  a  wish>  if  pos- 
sible, not  to  see  the  weakness  oi  his 
attachments.  O  wretchedness  of  hu- 
man nature!  imbecility  and  error! 
such  is  our  lot.  The  events  of  the 
North  retarded  my  journey,  and  the 
occurrences  at  Aranjuez  have  super- 
vened. I  do  not  constitute  myself 
judge  of  those  events :  but  it  is  very 
dangerous  for  kings  to  accustom  their 
.subjects  to  shed  blood,  and  to  take 
the  administration  of  justice  into  their 
own  hands.  I  pray  God  that  your 
Highness  may  not  one  day  find  it  so. 
It  would  not  be  conformable  to  the 
interests  of  Spain  to  proceed  severe- 
ly against  a  Prince  who  is  united  to 
one  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  has  so 
long  governed  the  kingdom.  He 
has  no  longer  any  friends ;  as  little 
will  your  Royal  Highness  find  any 
should  you  ceas6  to  be  fortunate  ^-^ 
the  people  eagerly  avenge  them- 
selves £oT  the  homage  which  they 
pay  us.'*   . 


This  was  the  langui^  of  a  tyrant^ 
who  felt  that  he  held  his  power  by  no 
other  tenure  than  that  of  force,  and 
reconciled  himself  to  his  own  usur- 
pation by  a  base  philosophy,-^hink*- 
ing  ill  of  human  nature  becaiise  he 
could  not  think  well  of  himself 
What  followed  was  more  remarkable* 
"  How  (said  he)  could  the  Prince 
de  la  Paz  be  brought  to  trial  without 
implicating  the  King  and  Queen  in 
the    process  of  exciting   seditious 

gassions,  the  result  of  which^  might 
e  fetal  to  your  crown  ?  Your  Royal 
Highness  has  nd  other  right  to  it 
than  what  you  derive  from  your  mo- 
ther. If  the  cause  injures  her  ho- 
nour, you  destroy  your  own  claims. 
Do  not  give  ear  to  weak  and  perfi- 
dious councils.  You  have  no  nAt 
to  try  the  Prince  de  la  Paz ;  sds 
crimes,  if  any  are  imputed  to  him^ 
merge  in  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  He  may  be  banished  firom 
Spain,  and  I  may  offer  him  aa  asy* 
lum  in  France." 

With  respect  to  the  abdicatimi^ 
Buonaparte  said,  that,  as  that  event 
had  taken  place  when  his  armies 
were  in  Spam,  it  might  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  and  of  posterity  as  if 
he  had  sent  those  troops  merely  to 
expel  a  friend  anddly  fromhis  thrcme. 
As  a  neighbouring  sovereign^  it  be* 
came  him,  therefore,  te  inmrm  him- 
self of  all  the  circumstances  beforf 
he  acknowledged  the  abdications- 
He  added,  ^Vl  declare  to  your  Royal 
Highness,  to  the  Spaniards,  and  to 
the  whole  world,  that,  if  the  abdica- 
tion of  Kmg  Charles  be  voluntary, 
and  has  not  been  forced  upon  han 
by  the  insurrection  and  tumults  at 
Aranjuez,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  re 
garding  and  acknowledging  your 
Royal  Highness  as  King  of  Spam.  I 
am  theremre  anxious  to  have  some 
conversation  with  you  on  this  sub- 
ject.   The  circumspectioa  which  I 
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luKveohsenredupon  this  point  ought  to 
convince  you  of  the  support  you  will 
find  in  me,  should  it  ever  happen 
that  factions  of  any  kind  should  dis- 
turb you  on  your  throne.  Wlieu 
King  Charles  informed  me  of  the 
liffiEur  of  the  Escurial,  it  gave  me  the 
greatest  pain,  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  i  contributed  to  its  happjr  ter- 
ininatioa.  Your  Royal  Highness  is  not 
altogether  free  from  blame ;  of  this 
the  letter  which  you  vrrote  to  me,  and 
which  I  have  always  wished  to  for- 
get, is  a  sufficient  proof.  When  you 
are  king,  you  will  know  how  sacred 
are  the  rignts  of  the  throne.  Every 
Implication  of  an  hereditary  Prince 
to  a  foreign  Sovereign  is  criminal.'' 
This  language  seems  to  show,  that 
Ferdinand's  letter  related  to  some- 
thing more  than  the  proposal  of  mar- 
riage. That  marriage,  Buonaparte 
aaid,  accorded,  in  his  opinion,  with 
the  interests  of  his  people,  and  he 
regarded  it  as  a  circumstance  which 
would  unite  him  by  new  ties  to  a 
House  whose  c<mduct  he  had  had 
eveiy  reason  to  praise  since  he  as- 
eended  the  throne. 

A  threat  tvas  then  held  out,- — 
«  Your  Highness  ought  to  dread  the 
eonsequences  of  popular  commo- 
tions. It  is  posfflbfe  that  assassina- 
tions may  be  committed  upon  some 
fitr^glers  of  my  army,  but  they 
would  only  lead  to  the  ruin  of  Spain. 
I  have  learnt,  with  regret,  that  some 
letters  of  the  Captain-General  of  Ca- 
talonia h^ve  been  circulated  at  Ma- 
drid, and  that  they  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  exciting  some  urritation." 
After  this  menace,  Buonaparte  as- 
sured the  young  king  that  he  had 
laid  open  the  inmost  sentiments  of 
his  heart,  and  that,  under  all  circum- 
stances, he  should  conduct  himself 
towards  him  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  bad  4^ne  towards  the  king  hi9 


father;  and  he  concluded  with  thm 
hypocritical  form, — **  My  Cousin,  I 
pnnr  God  to  take  you  into  his  high 
and  holy  keeping.'* 

Such  a  letter  might  well  have 
alarmed  Ferdinand;  but  he  had  ad* 
vanced  too  fat  to  recede,  and  the 
French  troops  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vittoria  surrounded  him,  ready^ 
no  doubt,  to  intercept  his  retreat,  if 
he  should  attempt  it.  Cevallos  and 
his  other  counsellors,  and  the  people 
of  Vittoria,  besought  him  not  to  ad- 
vance. On  the  other  hand,  Gene- 
ral Savary  assured  him,  with  the  most^ 
vehement  protestations,  that  the  Em- 
peror took  the  greatest  interest  in 
his  welfare,  and  he  offered  to  pledge 
his  life,  that,  withm  a  few  minutes  af- 
ter his  arrival  at  Bayonne,  he  would 
be  recognized  as  King  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies.  The  Emperor,  he  said, 
to  preserve  his  own'  coasistency, 
would  begin  by  giving  him  the  title 
of  Highness ;  but  he  would  present- 
ly give  him  that  of  Majesty,  and,  in 
three  days,  every  thing  would  be 
settled ;  and  he  might  immediately 
return  to  Spain.  Confused,  terri- 
fied, feeling  himself  in  the  power  of 
Buonaparte,  the  only  ease  he  could 
find  was  in  yielding  impficit  belief 
to  these  representations.  His  cre- 
dulity can  hardly  be  condemned^ 
The  treachery  was  too  complicated, 
too  monstrous,  to  be  suspected^-^ 
Centuries  had  elapsed  since  any  act 
of  similar  perfidy  had  stained  the 
history  of.  Europe. 

He  proceeded,  and  crossed  the 
stream  which  divides  the  two  king- 
doms. Scarcely  had  lie  set  foot  on 
the  French  territory,  before  he  re- 
niarked,  that  no  one  came  to  receive 
him  ;  a  neglect  more  striking,  as 
he  had  travelled  so  far  to  meet  the 
Emperor.  At  St  Jean  de  Luz,  how- 
ever, the  mayor  made  his  appear* 
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Slice,  dttctidbd  by  the  tnunicipfility. 
Too  humble  to  be  informed  of  Buo-  • 
naparte's  designs,  and  probably  too 
honest  to  suspect  them,  he  came  to 
tiie  carriage  arid  addressed  Ferdi- 
nand, expressing,  in  the  most  lively 
manner,  the  joy  he  felt  at  having 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  person 
t;p  receive  a  sovereign,  the  friend 
and  ally  of  France.  Shortly  after- 
wards, he  was  met  by  the  grandees, 
who  had  been  sent  to  compliment 
the  Emperor :  their  account  was  suf- 
ficiently discouraging;  but  he  was 
now  near  Bayonne,and  it  was  too  late 
to  turn  back.  The  Prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel  (Berthier)  and  Duroc,  the 
marshal  of  the  palace,  came  oiit  to 
meet  him,  and  conduct  him  to  the 

Elace  which  had  been  appointed  fi^r 
is  residence — a  place  so  little  suit- 
able  to  such  a  guest,  that  he  could 
i\ot  for  a  moment  conceal  from  him-^ 
self,  that  it  marked  an  intentional 
disrespect.  Before  he  hadrecover- 
€»d  from  the  ominous  feeling  which 
such  a  reception  occasioned,  Buona- 
parte, accompanied  by  many  of  his 
generals,  p^d  him  a  visit.  Ferdi- 
nand went  down  to  the  sitreet  door 
to  receive  him ;  and  they  embraced 
with  every  token  of  friendship.  The 
interview  was  short,  and  .  merely 
complimentary;  Buonaparte  again 
embraced  him  at  parting. — The  kiss 
of  Judas  Iscariot  was  not  more  trea-* 
cherous  than  this  Corsican  embrace. 
Ferdinand  was  not  long  suffisred 
to  remain  uncertain  of  his  fate.-* 
Bubnapacrte,  as  if  to  prove  to  the 
world  the  absolute  callousness  of  his 
heart — as  if  he  derived  an  unnatural 
pleasure  in  acting  the  part  of  the  de- 
ceiver, invited  him  to  dinner,-<-«ent 


his  carriage  for  him,-*-came  to  thtf 
coach  steps  to  receive  him, — agaia 
embraced  him,  and  led  him  in  by  the 
hand.  Ferdinand  sat  at  the  same 
table  with  him  as  a  friend,  a  gue$t, 
and  an  ally ;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
returned  to  his  own  residence,  than 
General  Savaiy,  the  same  man  who,, 
by  his  persuaaioBB  and  solenm  pro- 
testations, had  led  him  on  from  Ma- 
drid, came  to  inform  him  of  the  £qi« 
perbr's  irrevocable  determinatioa, 
Ihat  the  Bourbon  dynasty  should  no 
k>nger  reign  in  Spain;  that  it  was 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  Buonapartes; 
and  therefore,  Ferdinand  was  requi- 
red, in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  all 
his  family,  to  renounce  the  crown  of 
Spain  and  of  the  Indies  in  their  fa- 
vour. 


$ome  danger  had  undoubtedly 
been  .anticipated  by  Cevallos,  the 
,Duke  d|&l  In&ntado,  and  Escoitjuiz, 
when  they  protested  so  urgently 
against  his  advancing  fi*om  Vittoria; 
and  he  himself  could  not  have  beei 
without  misgivings.  They  might 
have  apprehended,  that  the  abdica- 
tion snould  not  inunediately  be.  ac- 
knowledged, or.  that  it  might  evea 
have  been  set  aside ;— perhaps,  that 
a  cession  of  territory  might  be  de- 
manded. Among  the  many  projects, 
of  politteal  changes  which  are  cur- 
rent among  the  French,  and  evi- 
dently sometimes  thrown  out  by  the 
government,  to  prepare  the  public 
feeling  for*  those  which  are  actually 
to  be  effected,  it  had  more  than  once 
been  said,  that  France  designed  to  ex- 
tend her  frontiers  to  the  Ebro,  giving 
Portugal  to  Spain  in  exchange  for 
the  ceded*  provinces.  But  their 
gloomiest  forebodings  had  neverima- 


*  Another  rumour,  which  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  was,  that 
Buonaparte  had  offered  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  brother  Lu/oien;  and  that  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  was  to  be  intruded  upon  Portugal.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may 
have  held  out  such  a  temptation  to  his  brother.  But  Lucien  has  *'  chosen  the  bet- 
ter path/'  and  will  be  remembered  with  honour  hereafter. 
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gkned,  aay  thln^  like  this  unequalled 
Tillainy..  Astonished  as  they  were,  and 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  ty- 
rant, who,  by  such  repeated  false-* 
hoods,  had  decoyed  them  into  his 
hands,  they  did  not  lose  their,  cou- 
rage. And  when  Cevallos,  on  the 
following  day,  was  summoned  to  the 
palace,  to  disciiss  ihe  terms  of  re- 
nunciation with  M.  Champa^ V  (the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs),  he 
complained  of  the  perfidy  whidi  had 
been  practised,  protested  in  Ferdi- 
nand's name  against  the  violence 
done  to  his  person,  in  not  permit- 
ting him  to  return  to  Spain ;  and,  as 
a  cat^oricai  and  final  answer  to  the 
Emperor's  demand,  declared  that 
the  King  neither  could  nor  would 
renounce  his  crown;  he  could  not 
do  a  prejudice  to  the  individuals  of 
his  own  family^  who  !were  called  to 
the  succession  hv  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  jcingoom :  and  still  less . 
could  he  consent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  another  dynasty,  it  being 
the  right  of  the  Spanish  nation  to 
elect  another  family,  whenever  the 
present  should  become  extinct. 

M.  Champagny.  replied  to  this,  by 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  the  re- 
nunciation,v  and  contending  that  the 
abdication  of  the  father-king  had  not 
been  voluntary.  ;  Of  this  assertion, 
^hich  was  as  ill-timed  as  it  was  irre- 
levant, Ct^allos  readily  availed  him- 
self^ expressing  his  surprise  that,while 
they  condemned  the  abdication  of 
Charles,  as  npt  having  been  his  own 
free  act,  they,  at  the  same  time,  were 
endeavouring  to  extort  a  renuncia- 
tion firom  Ferdincind.  He  then  en- 
tered into  details  designed  to  prove 
that  no  violence  had  been  done  to 
the  father-king,  either  bv  the  peo- 
ple, the  prince,  or  any  otner  person, 
and  that  he  had  retired  from  govern- 
ment by  his  own  uqI^Im^^  wiS,   But 


Cevftllos  protested  against  acknow^ 
ledging  the  smallest  authority  in  tha 
^mperor  to  intermeddle  with  matterf 
which  were  purely  domestic,  and  exr 
clusively  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
government;  foSlowing,  he  «aid,  in 
this  respect,  the  example  of  the  ca« 
binet  of  Paris,  which  rejected,  as  in^ 
admissible,  the  applications  of  th9 
King  of  Spain  in  behalf  of  his  ally 
and  kinsman  Louis  XVI.  It  was  oC 
little  consequence  that  Ferdinand's 
minister  triumphed  in  argument.—^ 
M.  Champagny  abruptly  turned  the 
subject,  by  saying  that  the  emperor 
never  comd  be  sure  of  Spain  whilst 
it  was  governed  by  the  Bourbon  dy-i 
nasty ;  for  that  family  must  neceasa<» 
rily  regret  to  see  its  elder  branch 
expelled  from  France.  Cevallos  an- 
swered, that,  in  a  regular  system  of 
things,  family  prepossessions  tieven 
prevailed  over  political  interests,  oC 
which  the  whole  conduct  of  Charley, 
IV.,  since  the  treaty  of  Basle,  was  a 
proof.  Every  reason  of  policy  in-i 
duped  Spain  to^maintain  a  perpetual- 
peace  with  France,  and  there  wer^ 
reasons  why  the  continuance  of  thai 
svatem  was  not  of'less  importance  to> 
the  emperor.  Tlie  generosity  and: 
loyalty  of  the  Spaniards  were  praver<^ 
bial;  from  that  loyalty  they  had' 
submitted  to  the  caprices  of  despot- 
ism ;  and  the  same  principle,  if  they  ^ 
saw  their  independence  and  the  se* 
curity  of  their  sovereign  violated,, 
would  call  forth  their  well- known- 
valour.  If  so  atrocious  an  insult  • 
were  committed,  France  would  loso 
the  most  faithful  and  useful  of  her 
alUes ;  and  the  emperor,  by  the  ar- 
tifices and  falsehoods  witJi  which  he 
entrapped  the  king  to  Bayonne,  iu 
order  there  to  despoil  him  of  his 
crown,  would  have  so  effectually 
stained  his  own  character,  that  no 
sonfideuce  hereafter  could  birpl^eed 
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in  treaties  with  him ;  and  war  with 
him  could  be  concluded  bj  no  other 
^  means  than  that  of  total  destruction 
and  extermination. 

Buonaparte  was  listening  to  this 
conference.  He  lost  patience  now, 
and  ordering  Cevallos  into  his  own 
Cfibinet,  the  violence  of  his  temper 
broke  out.  ^He  called  that  minister 
'traitor,  for  continuing  to  serve  the 
con  in  the  same  situation  which  he 
had  held  under  the  father ;  he  accu- 
sed him  ©f  having  maintained,  in  an 
olficial  interview  with  General  Mou- 
theon,  that  Ferdinand's  right  to  the 
crown  stood  in  no  need  of  his  recog- ' 
nition,  though  it  might  be  necessa- 
ry to  the  continuance  of  his  relations 
with  France ;  and  he  reproached  him 
still  more  angrily  for  having  said  to 
a  foreign  minister  at  Madrid,  that,  if 
the  French  army  offered  any  viola- 
tion to  the  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish  sovereignty, 
SOOjOOO  men  would  convince  them 
that  a  brave  and  generous  nation  was 
not  to  be  insulted  whH  impunity. — 
The  tyrant  then  entered  upon  the 
.business  of  the  renunciation,  which 
he  was  determined  should  be  inade ; 
and  finding  that  Cevallos  still  insisted 
upon  the  rights  of  his  master,  the 
reigning  dynasty,  and  the  people  of 
Spain,  he  concluded  the  conversa- 
tion by  these  remarkable  and  cha- 
racteristic words :— "  I  have  a  system 
of  policy  of  my  own  :  you  ought  to 
adopt  more  liberal  ideas :  to  be  less 
susceptible  on  the  point  of  honour ; 
and  not  sacrifice  the  prosperity  of 
Spain  to  the  interest  of  the  Bourbon 
femily.»' 

Having  <found  Cevallos  so  little 
inclined  to  yield,  Ferdinand  was  in- 
formed that  he  must  appoint  another 
person  to  carry  on  the  negociation. 
While  he  was  deliberating  whom  to 
chuse,  one  of  tlie  French  agentg 


insinuated  himself  into  the  confi« 
dence  of  Escoiquiz,  and  persuaded 
him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Champagny^ 
from  whom  he  received  the  propo** 
sitions  of  Buonaparte  in  writing.— 
These,  which  were  to  be  considered 
as  the  tjrrant's  definitive  demands^ 
from  which  he  would  not  recede, 
and  which  were  the  most  favourable 
he  Would  grant,  declared  his  irrev'o- 
-cable  determination  that  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  should  no  longer  reign  ia 
Spain,  and  that  one  of  his  brothers 
should  possess  the  throne.  The  com- 
plete integrity  of  that  kingdom  and 
all  its  colonies  was  to  be  guaranteed, 
together  with  the  preservation  of  re* 
ligion  and  property.  If  Ferdinand 
agreed  to  renounce  his  rights  in  his 
own  name,  and  that  of  his  family,  the 
crown  of  Etruria  should  be  conferred 
upon  him  according  to  the  Salique 
law;  and  the  emperor*s  niece  De 
given  him  in  marriage  immediatehr,. 
if  he  chose  to  demand  her,  upon  the 
execution  of  the  treaty.  If  he  refu- 
sed, he  should  remain  without  com- 
pensation, and  the  emperor  would 
carry  his  purposes  into  effect  br- 
force.  When  Ferdinand  had  recei-. 
ved  these  demands,  he  invested  Don 
Pedro  de  Labrador,  honoraiy  coun- 
sellor of  state,  in  whose  talents  he 
bad  great  reliance,  with  full  powers, 
instructing  him  to  prese^^  them  to 
the  French  minister  for  roreign  a^ 
fairs,  and  to  demand  his  fuU  powers 
in  return,  that  the  proposals  of  Buona- 
parte might  be  commu- 
nicated in  an  authentic  a  n  o^r 
manner.  The  instruc-  -^-P"'  ^\ 
tions  given  him,  which 
were  drawn  up  by  Cevallos,  were  t^ 
ask  M.  Champagny  if  King  Ferdi- 
nand were  at  full  liberty  F— if  he 
were  so,  Jhe  would  return  to  his  do- 
minions, and  there  give  audience  to 
the  plenipotentiary  whom  the  empe* 
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tor  inight  depute :  if  he  were  no^;, 
all  acts  at  Bayonne  were  nugatory, 
and  could  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  stain  thereputation  of  Buonaparte 
before  the  whole  world.  Ferdinand, 
he  was  charged  to  say,  was  resolved 
not  to  yield  to  the  emperor's  de- 
mands: neither  his  own  honour,  nor 
liis  duty  to  his  subjects,  permitting 
him.  He  could  not  compel  them 
to  accept  of  the  Buonaparte  dynas- 
ty, much  less  could  he  deprive  them 
of  their  right  to  elect  another  family 
to  the  thr«ne,  when  the  reigning  one 
should  be  extinct^  It  was  not  less 
repugnant  to  his  feelings  to  accept  of 
the  throne  of  Etruria  as  a  compensa- 
tion; that  country  was  under  the 
authority  of  its  lavyful  sovereign, 
whom  he  would  not  prejudice,  and 
he  was  contented  with  the  kingdom 
thatprovidence  had  given  him. 

When  Labrador  presented  his 
powers,  and  required  the  usual  form 
in  return,  M.  Champagny  replied, 
these  things  were  mere  matters  of 
form,  and  wholly  unconnected  with 
•the  essential  object  of  the  negociation. 
Buonaparte,  indeed,  had  determined 
to  force  from  Ferdinand  the  form  of 
a  voluntary  renuhciation,  but  he  and 
his  ministers  considered  all  other 
forms  as  useless.     The  Frenchman 

Proceeded  to  talk  of  the  propositions: 
Labrador  declared  he  could  discuss 
no  subject  whatever,  till  the  previous 
formalities  had  been  observed ;  and 
asked  if  the  king  were  at-liberty  ?  The 
answer  was,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
Then,  said  he,  he  should  be  restored 
to  his  kingdom ;  but  M.  Champagny 
repHed,  that,  with  respect  to  his  re- 
turn to  Spain,  it  was  necessary  he 
should  come  to  aright  undebtanding 
with  the  emperor,  either  personally 
or  by  letter.  Already,  Ferdinand 
\k3id  nad  sufficient  reason  to  feel  him- 
self a  prisoner;  ^s  language  ^as 


such  as  could  leave  no  doubt.  In 
order,  however,  that  the  violence' 
might  be  apparent  and  no- 
torious, Cevallos  addressed  April  28. 
a  note  to  the  French  mini- 
ster of  state,  saying,  that  the  king 
had  left  Madiid  with  the  intention  of 
meeting  the  emperor  at  Burgos,  on  / 
the  assurances  which  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg,  the  ambassador  Beau« 
harnois^  and  General  Savory,  had 
given  of  his  approach ;  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  agitation  of  the  pub* 
lie  mind  in  Spain,  it  was  impossible 
to  answer  longer  for  the  tranquilUty 
of  the  people,  especially  as  they  were 
apprized  that  their  king  had  now  been 
iBix  days  at  Bayonne.  He  had,  in 
the  most  solemn,  inanner,  promised 
thiem  on  his  departure  that  he  would 
speedily  return.  This,  therefore,  he  - 
was  about  to  do ;  and  he  now  made 
known  his  intentions,  that  they  might 
be  ^communicated  to  the  emperor, 
whose  approbation  they  would  doubt-  . 
less  meet;  he  should  be  ready  to 
treat,  in  his  dominions,  on  all  con- 
venient  subjects,  with  any  per- 
son whom  it  might  please  his  im- 
perial majesty  to  authorize.  No  an- 
swer was  returned  to  this  dispatch ;. 
but  the  spies  within  the  palace  and 
the  guards  without  were  doubled.-— 
A  guard  at  the  door  even  ordered 
the  king  and  his  brother  one  night 
to  retire  to  their  apartments.  Fer- 
dinand's mind  was  not  yet  so  subdued 
to  his  fortunes  as  to  brook  this  insult. 
He  complained  bitterly  of  it ;  and 
the  governor  in  .consequence  soothed 
him  with  courteous  language,  and 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  such 
conduct.  The  act,  however,  was  re- 
peated ;  and,  not  chusing  to  expose 
himself  a  third  time  to  insults,  which 
he  had  no  means  of  resenting,  he  ab^ 
stained  from  going  out. 

Puonaparte  had  expected  that. 
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Ferdinand  would  more  easily  be  in- 
timidated into  compliance ;  in  that 
case  he  would  have  recognized  the 
validity  of  the  father's  abdication; 
which,  in  fact,  he  did  virtually  ac- 
knowledge, while  treating  with  the 
8on  for  his  renunciation.  He  now 
found  it  necessary  to  alter  his  plan 
of  proceedings,  and  ordered  Murat 
to  send  off  Charles  and  the  queen 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  Bay- 
onne.  There  was  no  danger  of  ex- 
citing any  popular  commotion  by 
these  circumstances;  but  the  deliver- 
ance of  Godoy  was  alsp  to  be  ef- 
fected ;  and  artifice  must  be  employ- 
ed for  this,  unless  he  resorted  imme- 
diately to  force,  which  it  was  his 
purpose  to  avoid  till  the  whole  of  the 
royal  family  were  in  his  hands.  The 
teieese  of  this  favourite  had  been  re- 
quested of  Ferdinand  during  his  stay 
at  Vittoria.  He  replied,  that  he  had 
promised  to  his  people  to  publish  the 
result  of  a  process,  on  which  ^he  ho- 
nour of  many  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  nghts  of  the 
crown  depended.  Throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Spain,  he  said, 
there  was  not  a  ^ngle  district,  how- 
ever small,  which  had  not  addressed 
complaints  to  the  throne  against  that 
prisoner.  The  joy  at  his  arrest  had 
been  general,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed 
Hpon  the  proceedings.  Nevertheless, 
he  gave  his  royal  word,  that,  if,  after  a 
foil  examination  of  the  case,  Godoy 
should  be  condemned  to  death,  he 
would  remit  that  punishment  in  con- 
sequence of  the  emperor's  interposi- 
tion* At  the  time  when  Ferdinand 
returned  this  answer  to  Buonaparte, 
he  received  advices  from  the  junta 
of  ffovemment  that  Murat  had 
required  them  to  release  Qodoj; 
threatening,  if  they  refused,  that  he 
would  deliver  him  by  force.  They 
were  informed,  in  reply,  of  the  an>- 


swer  which  had  been  sent  to  Bay«^ 
onne,  and  instructed  to  tell  the  Gran4 
Duke,  if  he  renewed  his  applications, 
that  the  business  was  in  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  sovereigns,  and  that 
the  result  depended  exclusively  on 
the  decision  of  the  king. 

The  French  have  at  all  times  hac( 
less  public  faith  than  aiiy  other  na- 
tion in  Europe ;  but  whether  under 
their  old  monarchy,  their  democra- 
cy, or  their  present  absolute  tyran- 
ny, they  have  efiectually  protected 
their  agents  and  partizans  in  other 
countries — a  dutjr^  which  even  its  ob- 
vious policy  has  not  taught  this  go- 
vernment to  perform.  Godoy  had 
been  the  creature  of  France,  and 
Buonaparte  was  resolved  to  save 
him  : — ^he  treated,  therefore,  the  let- 
ter pf  Ferdinand  with  contempt; 
and,  having  recourse  to  direct  false- 
hood, sent  information  to  Murat, 
that  the  Prince  of  Asturias  had  put 
the  prisoner  entirely  at  his  disposal, 
and  ordered  him  to  demand  and  ob- 
tain the  surrender  of  his  person.  A 
note  was  accordingly  delivered  to 
the  Junta,  in  Murat's 
name,  by  General  Bel-  April  9^p 
Hard,  demanding  the  pri- 
sonen  This,  he  said,  was  only  ft 
new  proof  of  the  interest  felt  by  \h^ 
Emperor  for  the  welfare  of  Spain  ; 
for  nis  Imperial  Majesty  could  not 
recognize  as  King  any  other  than 
Charles  IV. ;  and,  by  removing  the 
Prince  de  la  Paz  to  a  distance,  he 
wished  to  deprive  malevolence  itself 
of  the  possible  belief^  that  that  mo- 
narch would  ever  restore  him  to  con-' 
fidence  and  power.  One  member  of 
the  government,  Don  Francisco  Gil, 
protested  against  yielding  to  the  de- 
mand, because  it  was  not  authorized 
by  Ferdinand  their  King:  the  others 
were  intimidated  by  the  threats  of 
Murat,  and  commanded  th^  Mar* 
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gd»  de  Castellafy  to  whose  custody 
odoy  had  beeo  committedy  to  de- 
liver him  up.  That  nobleman  re- 
luctantly obeyed,  and  he  was  re- 
moved by  night.  Had  the  people 
been  aware  that  this  minister  was 
thus  tobe  convey  edaway  from  justice, 
^hat  indignation  which  soon  after- 
wards burst  out,  would  probably  have 
manifested  itself  now,  and  Godoy 
would  have  received  from  their  hands 
^  the  fate  which  he  deserved.  He  was 
Bsmiediately  sent  under  a  strong  es- 
cort to  Bayonne. 

In  obtaining  the  releTase  of  this 
wretch,  Buonaparte  had  probably 
no  other  view  at  the  time,  than  of  pre- 
serving that  uniform  system  of  protec- 
tion towards  his  agents,  which  pride 
as  well  as  policy  dictated.  But  when 
he  found  his  designs  unexpectedly 
impeded  by  the  firmness  which  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  counsellors  then  display- 
ed, he  perceived  that  Godoy  might 
yet  be  useful ;  and  when  Charles  ar- 
rived at  Bayonne,  the  favourite  was 
restored  to  him,  and  reinstated  as 
minister,  that  he  might,  by  a  last  act 
of  office,  consummate  his  own  infa- 
my, and  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  dynasty  which  had  raised  him, 
and  Uie  country  which  had  given 
Ittm  birth.  Willing  to  be  revenged 
on  Ferdinand,  and  now  also  hating 
Spain,  Godoy,  who  had  hitherto  se- 
conded the  projects  of  Buonaparte, 
because  he  was  duped^  by  the  hopes 
ef  aggrandizement,  now  forwarded 
tbem  with  equal  eagerness  for  the 
iake  of  vengeance.  It  was  neces- 
tory  that  Charles  should  be  persua- 
ded to  treat  his  son  as  an  enemy,  a 
rebel,  and  a  traitor ;  and  that,  while 
he  punished  him  as  such,  for  having 
accepted  his  abdication,  he  should 
be  made  to  resume  the  crown,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  it  to 
a  stranger;  and  that  stranger  one 
from  whose  treacherous  ana  unpro- 


voked aggressions  he  himself  but  a 
few  weeks  before  attempted  to  fly  to 
America,  abandoning  his  kingcionu 
To  this  resolution,  monstrous  as  it  was, 
the  unhappy  King  was  brought.  Ce- 
vallos  supposes  that  he  was  compelled 
to  it ; — ^it  is  more  probable  that  the 
ascendancy  of  the  favourite  was  suf- 
ficient to  make  him  fancy  it  his  own 
act  and  deed.  Fear  might  have 
extorted  the  renunciation ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  personally  treat* 
ed  his  son  sprung  evidently  from 
his  own  feelings,  exasperated  by 
Godoy. 

Ferdinand  had  now  only  to  chuse 
between  degradation  and  destruc- 
tion. He  made,  however,  one  ef- 
fort in  behalf  of  himself  and  of  Spain, 
and  addressed  his  father  in  a  letter 
not  less  dignified  than  respectful,  ia 
which  he  at  the  same  time  asserted 
his  right  to  the  crown,  and  his  rea- 
diness to  restore  it.  The 
King,  he  said,  had  ad-  Mat/  U 
mitted  that  the  proceed- 
ings at  Aranjuez  were  in  no  degree 
occasioned  or  influenced  by  him ; 
and  had  told  him,  that  the  abdica- 
tion had  been  voluntary,  and  that  it 
was  the  happiest  act  of  his  life.  He 
still  declared,  that  it  was  an  act  of  his 
own  free-will ;  but  professed  that  it 
had  been  made  with  the  mental  reser- 
vation of  a  right  to  resume  the  throne 
wheneverhe thought  proper;  andnow 
he  reclaimed  it,  avowing  at  the  same, 
time,  that  he  would  neither  return 
to  the  throne  nor  to  Spain.  The 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom 
conferred  the  crown  upon  himself^ 
he  stud,  upon  his  father's  free  resig- 
nation of  it.  His  father  had  freely  re- 
signed ;  and  yet  now  reclaimed  the 
crown,  without  any  intention  of  re- 
taining it.  Here,  then,  he  required  an 
act  of  duty  which  the  son  could  not 
perform,  without  violating  the  duty 
jwhich  be  pwed  to  his  subjects.    But 
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both  might  be  reconciled ;  and  Fer- 
dinand would  willingly  return  the 
crown  to  his  father,  on  condition, 
1.  That  they  both  returned  to  Ma- 
drid. 2.  That  a  Cortes  should  be 
assembled  there ;  or,  if  Charles  ob- 
jected to  so  numerous  a  body,  that 
all  the  tribunals  and  deputies  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  convdcbd*  3. 
That  the  renunciation  should  be  ex- 
ecuted in  due  form,  in  the  presence 
of  the  covipcil,  and  the  motives  sta- 
ted which  mduced  him  to  make  it : 
These,  Ferdinand  said,  wfcre  the  love 
which  he  bore  to  his  subjects,  and^ 
his  anxiety  to  secure  their  tranquilli- 
ty, and  save  them  from  the  horrors 
•f  a  civil  war.  4.  That  the  King 
should  not  be  accompanied  by  indi- 
viduals who  had  justly  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  whole  nation.  5.  That, 
if  the  King  persisted  in  his  present 
intention,  neither  to  reigti  in  person 
Bor  return  to  Spain,  Ferdinand  should 
govern  in  his  name.  There  is  no  one, 
said  he,  who  con  have  a  claim  to  be 
preferred  before  me.  I  am  sum- 
moned thereto  by  the  laws,  the 
wishes,  and  the  love  of  my  people, 
and  no  one  can  take  more  zealous 
andbounden  interest  in  their  welfare. 
In  the  answer  to  tlie  letter,  the 
style,  as  well  as  the  purposes  of  Buo- 
iaaparte,  are  apparent.  Chailes  be- 
gan, by  declaring,that  Spain 
Ma^  2.  could  be  saved  by  the  Em- 
peror alone.  From  the 
peace  of  IBasle,  he  had  seen  that  the 
essential  interests  of  his  people  were 
inseparably  connected  with  the  pre- 
servation of  a.  good  understanaing 
with  France ;  and  be  had  spared  no 
sacrifices  to  preserve  it.  Forced  by 
the  aggression  of  England  into  the 
war,  Spain  had  suffered  more  by  it 
than  any  other  state,  and  the  con-, 
sequent  calamities  had  been  unjustly 
attributed  to  his  ministers;  Bever- 


theless,  he  had  the  hapj^inen  g(s^^ 
ing^  the  kingdom  tranquil  within,  and 
was  the  only  one,  among  the  Kinsi 
of  Europe,  who  sustained  himsdf 
>  amid  the  storms  of  these  latter  times* 
This  tranquillity  Ferdinand  had  dis- 
turbed: ipisled  by  the  avereion  of 
his  first  wife  towards*  France,  he 
thoughtlessly  participated  in  the  pre- 
judices w;bich  prevailed  against  the 
minister  and  his  parents^ .  **  It  be- 
came pecessaty  fi>r  me,''  said  Charles, 
**  to  recollect  my  own  rights,  as  a 
father  and  a  king.  I  caused  you  to 
be  arrested ; — ^I  found  among  your 
papers  the  proof  of  your  crime.  Bui 
I  melted  at  seeing  my  son  on  the 
scaffold  of  destruction.  I  forgave 
you;  and,  from  that  moment,  wa» 
compelled  to  add  to  the  distresses  I 
felt  for  the  calamities  of  my  subjects, 
the  afflictions  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
sentions  in  ray  own  family." 

The  part  which  followed  naust  have 
been  designed  by  Buonaparte  to  con- 
ceal the  manifest  jproofs  of  his  own 
hand,  which  appear  in  the  rest  of  the 
letter.  The  Emperor  of  France,  it  was 
here  s^d,  believing  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  disposed  to  renounce  nki 
alliance,  and  seeing  the  discord 
that  prevailed  in  the  royal  family, 
inundated  the  Spanish  provinces  with 
his  troops,  under  various  pretences. 
While  they  occupied  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  and  appeared  to  aim 
only  at  maintainin^r  the  communica« 
tion  with  Portugal,  the  King  waa 
not  alarmed ;  but  when  they  advan- 
ced towards  the  capital,  then  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  collect  his  army  round 
his  person,  that  he  might  present 
himself^  in  a  mamner  becoming  his 
rank,  before  his  august  ally — all 
whose  doubts  he  should  have  remo- 
ved. For  this  purpose,  his  troops 
were  order^  to  leave  Portugal  and 
Madrid,  not  that  he  might  s£andom 
15 
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bis  subjects,  but  that  he  might  sup- 
port with  honour  the  glory  of  the 
throne.  Extensive  experience  had 
'also  convinced  him,  that  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French  might  entertain 
wishes  conformable  to  his  particular 
interest,  and  to  the  policy  of  the 
vast  S3rstem  of  the  continent,  which 
might  be  inconsistent  with  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  Fer- 
dinand availed  himself  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  accomplish  the  con? 
spiracy  of  the  Escurial.  Old,  and 
oppressed  by  inlirmity,  his  father 
was  not  able  to  withstand  this  new 
calamity; — he  repaired,  therefore, 
to  Buonaparte,  not  as  a  king,  not 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  not  with 
the  pomp  of  royalty,  but  as  an  un- 
happy and  abandoned  prince,  who 
sought  refuge  and  protection  in  his 
camp.  To  that  emperor  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  own  life,  and  for  the 
lives  of  the  queen,  and  of  the  minis- 
ter whom  he  had  appointed  and 
adppted  into  his  family.  Every 
thing  now  depended  upon  that  great 
monarch.  **  My  heart,"  said  Charles, 
•*  has  beep  fully  unfolded  to  him.-r- 
He  knows  all  the  injuries  I  have 
receivec}*  and  the  violence  that  has 
been  done  to  me  ;-^he  has  declared 
that  you  shall  never  be  acknowled- 
ged as  king;  and  that  the  enemy 
of  his  father  can  never  acquire  the 
confidence  of  foreign  states.  He 
has,  in  addition  to  this,  shown  the 
letter  written  with  your  own  hand, 
which  clearly  sjxews  your  aversion 
to  France. 

"  Things  being  thus  situated,"  he 
continued,  "  my  rights  are  clear,  and 
my  duties  are  much  more  so.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  me  to  prevent  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  my  sub- 
jects ;  to  do  pothing  at  the  conclu- 
rion  of  my  career,  which  shall  carry 
^e  and  sword  into  every  part  of 

VOL.  I.  PART  h 


Spain,  and  reduce  it  to  the  most 
horrible  misery.  Certainljr,  if  faith- 
fiil  to  your  primary  obligations,  and 
to  the  feelings  of  nature,  you  had  re- 
jected those  perfidious  council?,  ^d 
placed  you^elf  constantly  at  my  side, 
for  the  defence  of  your  father;  if  you 
had  waited  the  regular  course  of  na- 
ture, which  would  have  elevated  you 
in  a  few  years  to  the  rank  of  royalty ^ 
I  should  liave  been  able  to  conciliate 
the  policy  and  interests  of  Spain, 
with  that  of  all.  For  six  months,  no 
doubt,  matters  have  been  in  a  criti- 
cal situation;  but  notwithstanding 
such  difficulties,  I  should  have  ob- 
tained the  support  of  my  subjects. 
I  should  have  availed  myself  of  the 
weak  means  which  yet  remained  to 
.  me,  of  the  moral  aid  which  I  should 
have  acquired,  meeting  always  my 
ally  with  suitable  dignity,  to  whom 
I  never  gave  cause  of  complaint; 
and  an  arrangement  would  have  been 
made  which  would  have  accommo- 
dated the  interests  of  my  subjects  to 
those  of  my  family.  But  in  tearing 
from  my  head  the  crown,  you  have 
not  preserved  it  for  yourself;  you 
have  taken  from  it  all  that  is  august 
and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 

"  Your  behaviour  with  respect  to 
me — ^your  intercepted  letters,  have 
put  a  brazen  barrier  between  yourr 
self  and  the  throne  of  Spain ;  and  it 
is  neither  your  own  interest,  flor  that 
of  the  country,  that  you  should  reign 
in  it.  Avoid  lighting  a  fire  which 
will  unavoidably  cause  your  com* 
plete  ruin,  and  the  degradation  of 
Spain. 

"  I  am  king  by  the  right  given 
me  by  my  forefathers :  my  abdica- 
tion was  the  result  of  force  and  vio- 
lence-; .  I  have  nothing  to  receive 
frojn  you ;  nor  can  I  consent  to,  ^h^ 
convocation  of  the  cortcs — an  fiddi- 
tional  absurdity,  suggested  by  thp 
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inexperienced  persons  who  attend 

-  you- 

**  I  have  reigned  for  the  happi- 
ness of  my  subjects,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  bequeath  them  civil  war,  mu- 
tiny, popular  juntas,  and  revolution. 
Every  tning  should  be  done  for  the 
people,  and  nothing  by  the  people : 
to  forget  this  maxim,  were  to  be- 
come the  accomplice  of  all  the  crimes 
that  must  foUow  its  neglect  I  have 
sacrificed  the  whole  of  my  life  to  my 
people ;  and  in  the  advanced  age  to 
which  I  have  arrived,  I  shall  do  no- 
thing in  opposition  to  their  religion, 
their  tranquillity,  and  thefr  happi- 
ness. '  I  have  reigned  for  them ;  I 
will '  constantly  occupy  myself  for 
thefr  sakes ;  I  will  forget  all  niv  sa- 
crifices ;  and  when  at  last  I  shall  be 
convinced  that  the  religion  of  Spain, 
the  integrity  of  her  provinces,  her 
independence,  and  her  privileges  are 
preserved,  I  shall  descend  to  the 
tomb,  forgiving  those  who  have  em- 
bittered the  last  years  of  my  life." 

However  suspicious  were  the  cijr- 
'  cumstances  under  which  the  decree 
of  abdication,  appeared,  the  proba- 
bilities that  that  decree  was  obtained 
by  compulsion,  are  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  strengthened  by  the  testimo- 
ny of  Charles  at  Bayonne,  when  he 
was  in  far  stricter  duresse,  and  far 
greater  danger,  than  at  Aranjuez. 
But,  in  every  line  of  this  letter,  the 
language  of  Buonaparte  may  be  re- 
cognized :  there  is  his  dread  and 
hatred  of  popular  assemblies — ^his  af- 
fectation of  philosophy — ^his  perpe- 
tual reference  to  force,  as  that  to 
which  all  things  must  bow ;  and  there 
is  one  of  those  direct,  plain,  palpable, 
demonstrable  falsehoods,  of  which 
no  other  man,  who  ever  "affected 
greatness,  has  so  often  and  so  impu-  . 
dently  availed  himself.  If  Ferdinand 
originally  intended  to  supplant  his  fi|- 


ther,  it  was  by  the  he^  of  France 
that  he  hoped  to  effect  it.  The  on- 
ly act  of  conspiracy  proved  against 
him  and  his  party  was,  that  they  had 
attempted  to  form  this  alliance*  For 
this  very  act,  Buonaparte,  in  his  let- 
ter to  Vittoria,.  had  censured  him; 
and  yet,  one  reason  here  assigned 
for  depriving  him  of  the  crown,  is 
his  hatred  of  France.  There  needs 
BO  reasoning  to  detect  so  gross  an 
artifice. ' 

Ferdinand's  answer  to 
this  extraordinary  paper  is.  May  4» 
like  his  former  letter,  high- 
ly honourable  to  himself  and  his  ad- 
visers. He  calmly  reminded  his  fa.- 
ther  of  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
charges  thus  adduced  against  him. 
As  for  the  affair  of  the  Escurial,  he 
said,  eleven  counsellors,  chosen  by 
the  king  himself,  were  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  accusation ;  nor  could  this 
opinion  have  been  obtained  by  un* 
due  means,  wholly  without  influence 
as  he  was  at  that  time,  and  virtually 
a  prisoner.  The  king  spoke  of  the 
distrust  occasioned  by  the  entrance 
of  so  great  a  foreign  force  into  Spain: 
— ^might  he  be  told,  that  no  alarm 
need  have  been  given  by  troops  en- 
tering as  friends  and  allies?  He 
said,  that  his  own  troops  were  col- 
lected at  Aranjuez  to  support  the 
glory  of  the  throne : — ^might  he  be 
remmded,  that  he  had  given  orders 
for  a  journey  to  Seville,  and  the 
troops  were  to  keep  open  that, road? 
Every  person  believed  there  was  an 
intention  of  emigrating  to  America, 
manifest  as  it  was  that  the  royal  fa- 
mily, were  going  to  the  coast  of  An- 
dalusia; and  it  was  this  universal  be- 
lief which  occasioned  the  tumults  at 
Aranjuez.  In  those  •  tumults,  the 
king  knew  that  his  son  took  no  other 
part  than  by  his  own  command,  to 
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IHTOtect  from  the  people  the  object 
of  their  hatred,  who  was  believed  to 
^  be  the  proposer  of  this  journey.  The 
emperor,  in  a  letter  to  Ferdinand, 
had  said,  his  motive  was  to  induce 
the  king  to  make  some  reforms,  and 
separate  from  hi*  person  the  Prince 
de  la  Paz,  whose  influence  was  the 
cause  of  every  calamity.  The  uni- 
versal joy  which  his  arrest  produced 
throughout  the  whole  nation,  evi- 
dently proved  that  this  was  indeed  the 
ease.  As  to  the  rest,  Charles  himself 
was  the  best  witness  that,  in  the  tu- 
mults at  Aranjuez,  not  a  word  was 
whispered  against  him,  nor  against 
any  one  of  the  royal  family : — on  the 
contrary,  he  was  applauded  with  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  joy,  and 
heard  the  loudest  professions  of  fide- 
lity to  his  august  person.  On  this 
account,  the  abdication  surprised 
every  one,  and  no  person  more  than 
Ferdinand  himself.  No  one  expect- 
ed, or  would  have  soliciteid  it — 
"  Your  majesty,"  said  Ferdinand, 
**  yourself  communicated  your  ab- 
dication to  all  your  ministers,'  en- 
joining them  to  acknowledge  me  as 
their  natural  lord  and  sovereign. 
You  communicated  it  verbally  to  the 
diplomatic  body,  professing  that  your 
determination  proceeded  from  your 
spontaneous  will,  and  that  you  had 
before  determined  upon  it.  You 
yourself  told  it  to  your  beloved  bro- 
ther, adding,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  signature  which  your  majesty 
had  put  to  the  decree  of  abdication 
was  the  happiest  transaction  of  your 
life ;  and,  finally,  your  majesty  told 
me  personally,  three  days  afterwards, 
that  I  should  pay  no  attention  to  any 
assertion  of  the  abdication  being  invo- 
luntary, inasmuch  as  it  was  in  every 
respect  free  and  self-originatingl" 

He  proceeded  to  comment  upon 
^he  charge  of  his  hatred  towards 


France.  In  what  had  it  appeared  ? 
Were  not  the  various  letters  which, 
immediately  afler  the  abdication,  he 
addressed  to  the  emperor,  so  many 
proofs  that  his  principles,  with  re- 
spect to  the  relations  of  friendship 
and  strict  alliance  happily  subsist- 
ing between  the  two  countries,  were 
ihose  that  the  king  had  inspired 
him  with  ?  Had  he  not  shown  his 
unUmited  confidence  in  the  empe- 
ror, by  going  to  Madrid  the  day  af- 
ter the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  had  en- 
tered that  city  witli  a  great  part  of  his 
army,  and  garrisoned,  it ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  to  go  there,  was  to  deliver  him- 
self into  his  hands  ?  Had  he  not,  in 
conformity  to  the  principles  of  alli- 
ance, and  to  his  father's  wish,  writ- 
ten to  request  a  princess  of  the  house 
of  Buonaparte  in  marriage  ?  Had  he 
not  sent  a  deputation  to  Bayonne  to 
compliment  the  emperor  in  hjs  name  ? 
then  persuaded  his  brother  the  infante 
Don  Carlos  to  set  offy  that  he  might 
pay  his  respects  to  him  on  the  fron- 
tier ?  Lastly,  had  he  not  left  Ma- 
drid for  the  same  purpose  himself, 
on  the  faith  of  the  assurances  given 
him  by  the  French  ambassador,  by 
the  Grand  Duke,  and  by  General 
Savary,  who  had  just'  arrived  from 
France,  and  who  solicited  an  audi- 
ence, to  tell  him  that  the  emperor 
only  expected  him  to  follow  the  same 
system  towards  France  as  his  father 
had  adopted,  in  which  case  he  should 
be  acknowledged  as  king  of  Spain, 
and  all  the  rest  would  be  forgotten  ? 
How  any  of  his  letters,  proving  an 
enmity  towards  France,  should  have 
come  into  the  emperor's  hands,  he 
could  not  comprehend,  knowing,  as 
he  did,  that  he  had  never  written 
any. 

Ferdinand  then  referred  to  his  for- 
mer proposals.  "  I  signified,"  said 
he,    "  my  disposition  to  renounce 
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the  crowti  in  your  favour,  when  the 
cortes  should  be  convened ;  and  if 
not  convened,  when  the  council  and 
deputies  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
assembled;  not  because  I  thought 
this  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
the    renunciation,    but    because   I 
thought  it  convenient  to  avoid  in- 
jurious novelties,  which  frequently 
occasion  divisions  and  contentions, 
and  to  have  every  thing  attended  to 
which  respected  your  dignity,  my 
own  honour,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
the  realm.    If  your  majesty  should 
not  choose  to  reign  in  person,  I  Will 
govern  in  your  royal  name,  or  in  my 
own  ;  for  nobody  but  myself  can  re- 
present your  person,  possessing,  as  I 
do,  in  my  own  favour,  the  decision 
of  the  laws,  and  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  nor  can  any  other  person  have 
so  much  interest  in  their  prosperity. 
*^  I  repeat  again,  that,  in  such 
'circOrastances,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions, I  am  ready  to  accompany 
your  majesty  to  Spain,  there  to  make 
my  abdication  in  the  form  express- 
ed.   But  in  respect  to  what  you  have 
said  of  not  wishing  to  return  to  Spain, 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  implore  you, 
by  all  that  is  most  sacred  m  heaven 
and  earth,  that  in  case  '  you  do  not 
choose  to  re-ascend  the  throne;  you 
will  not  leave  a  country  so  long 
known  to  you,  in  which  you  may 
choose  a  situation  best  suited  to  your 
injured  health,  and  where  you  may 
c^]oy  greater  comforts  and  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  than  in  any  other. 


«  Finally,  I  beg  your  majestjr  most'' 
affectionately,  that  you  will  seriously 
consider  your  situation,  and  that  yoa 
will  reflect  on  the  evil  of  excluding 
our  dynasty  for  ever  froyn  the  throne 
of  Spain,  and  substituting  in  its  room 
the  imperial  family  of  France.  This 
step  we  cannot  take  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  all  the  individuals 
who  have,  or  may  have,  a  right  to 
the  crown;  mucn  less  without  att 
equally-expressed  consent  of  the  Spa- 
nish people,  assembled  in  cortes  in  • 
plac^  of  security ;  and  besides,  beinr 
now  in  a  foreign  country,  it  would 
be  impossible  that  we  could  persuade 
any  one  that  we  acted  freely ;  and 
this  consideration  alone  would  annul 
whatever  we  might  do,  and  might 
produce  the  most  fatal  consequences^ 

"  Before  I  conclude,  your  majes- 
ty will  permit  me  to  say,  that  the 
counsellors  whom  you  call  perfidi- 
ous, have  never  advised  me  to  dero- 
gate from  the  love,  respect,  and  ho- 
nour that  I  have  always  professed  to 
your  majesty,  whose  valuable  life  I 
pray  God  to  preserve  to  a  h£4[>py  and 
good  old  age." 

On  the  day  after  this  let- 
ter was  written,  Buonaparte  May  if. 
had  an  hour's  conference 
with  Charles;  at  the  conclusion  of 
which,  Ferdinand  was  called  in  by 
his  father,  to  hear,  in  the  presence 
of  this  tyrant,  and  of  the  queen,  ex- 
pressions, says  Cevallos,  so  disgust- 
ing *  and  humiliating,  that  I  do  not 
dare  to  record  them.    While  all  the 


*  It  was  stated  In  some  unofficial  articles,  that  in  one  of  these  conferences  the 
queen  declared  Ferdinand  to  be  illegitimate.  Buonaparte,  it  will  be  remember- 
•ed,  in  his  letter  to  the  prince,  told  him  he  had  no  other  right  to  the  crown  than 
what  he  derived  from  his  mother.  Upon  this  subject  the  following  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  Cobbett's  Register,  of  July  2d,  1808.  **  Ferdinand  has  the  consolation  of 
knowing,  that  he  is  not  the  onli/  bastard  fruit  of  a  royal  mother.  It  might  be  som^ 
ivhatitiideiuate  to  investigate  such  matters ;  but  history  informs  us  of  a  great  ma- 
py  bastards,  female  as  well  as  male,  zcho  have  j^ut  forward  their  pretensions  to  a 
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-Itest  were  seated,  he  was  kept  stand-  tonishment,  had  excited  indignation 
ingf  and  his  fadier  ordered  him  to  in  the  king,  who,  without  any  other 
make  an  absolute  renunciation  of  grounds,  had  thought  proper,  in  die 
thecrown,underpainof  being  treat-  presence  of  Buonaparte  and  of  his 
ed,  with  all  his  household,  as  an  mother,  to  revile  him  with  the  most 
usurper,  and  a  conspirator  against  humiliating  appellations,  and  to  re- 
the  lives  of  his  parents.  For  '  the  quire  from  him  an  unconditional  re- 
sake  of  his  adherents  he  submitted,  nunciation,  on  pain  of  being  treated, 

and  delivered  in  a  renun-  with  all  those  of  his  council,  like  a 

May  6.    ciation,  couched  in  such  traitor.   Under  these  circumstances, 

terms  as  at  once  to  imply  said  he,   I   make  the  renunciation 

compulsion,andreserve  the  condition  which  your  majesty  commands,  that 

of  his  father's  return  to  Spain.  "  His  you  may  return  to  the  government 

former  renunciation,"  he  said,  "  he  of  Spain  in  the  same  state  as  when 

had  believed  himselfbound  to  modify  you  made  the  voluntary  abdication 

by  such  conditions  as  were  equally  re-  m  my  *  favour." 

quired  by  the  respect  due  to  the  king,  Ferdinand  was  not  aware,  when 

the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions,  and  he  executed  this  form  of  renunci- 

the  preservation  of  his  own  honour,  ation,  that  his  father  was  no  longer 

These  modifications,  to  his  great  as-  qualified  to  receive  it.    The  tyrant 

0roa>n ;  and,  the  worst  of  it  is,  we  find  that  nations,  that  millions  of  men,  have 
ranged  themselves  on  di^rent  sides,  have  vexed,  harassed,  lacerated,  and  killed 
one  another,  in  disputes  and  wars  about  the  honour  of  such  bastardized  gentry, — 
This  species  of  madness  is,  however,  at  an  end,  t  hope.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
people  could  now  be  found  to  cut  one  another's  throats  for  the  sake  of  maintain* 
ing  the  pretended  rights  of  a  bastard  girl  or  boy.  In  this  respect,  the  world  is  cer* 
tainly  p-own  wiser  than  it  was.  What  a  shockii^  thing  it  would  be  to  see  a  whole 
nation  involved  in  confusion ;  to  see  it  desolated ;  to  see  the  people  (wise  and  vir- 
tuous people  too)  stained  with  each  other's  blood,  and  all  this  in  consequence  of 
the  freaks  of  a  woman,  who,  perhaps,  might  owe  it  merely  to  her  dignity  of  place, 
that  she  was  not  found  amongst  her  coarse-skinned  and  big-mouthed  sisters,  in  the 
rear  ranks  of  the  stews.  Mind,  reader,  I  have  been  speaking  here  merely  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  account  of  the  late  Queen  of  Spain's  declaration  be  true ;  for, 
as  to  myself,  I  cannot  sufier  the  belief  of  the  fact  to  enter  my  mind.  Princes^  in- 
deed, not  only  have  bastards,  sometimes,  but  boast  of  them,  and  not  unfrequently 
when  it  is  pretty  well  known,  that  they  are  perfectly  innocent  of  the  guilt  they  so 
generously  assume.  To  see  a  prince  with  a  troop  of  bastards,  whether  bis  own  or 
not,  at  his  heels,  would  be  no  very  seemly  sight,  especially  while  bastardizing  is 
held  to  be  criminal  in  the  people.  But,  for  a  Queen,  reigning  *  by  the  griace  of 
God,'  or  for  a  gracious  Princess^  to  have  a  bastard,  is  not  to  be  believed,  though 
averred  by  half  a  score  of  witnesses,  the  single  oath  of  either  of  whom  would  hang 
a  hundred  forgers  or  coiners.  If  the  account  be  true,  which  has  been  given  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  her  royal  husband  seems  to  have  acted  a  very  ami* 
able  part.  He  must  be,  upon  this  supposition  what  Pope  calls  *  a  well-bred  cuck- 
old.' The  good  man  said  not  a  word,  which,  though  not  without  an  example, 
perhaps,  is  certainly  worthy  of  imitation  amongst  all  *  gentlemanly'  husbands, 
whose  fate  bears  a  resemblance  to  his." 

This  passaee  is  most  remarkable :  either  it  is  mere  ribaldry,  or  there  never  ap^ 
Beared  any  thing  more  mischievous,  more  treasonable  in  its  import. 
♦  Appendix,  No.  XVIII. 
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had  not  waited  for  this  preliminary 
to  conclude  his  mock  negociations 
with  Charles.  Tl;ii8  wretched  pup- 
pet addressed  an  edict  on  the  4th 
to  the  supreme  Junta  at  Madrid, 
nominating  Murat  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  kingdom,  and  in  that  qua- 
lity, president  of  the  government. 
The  reason  assigned  was,  that  one 
same  direction  might  be  given  to  all 
the  forces  of  Spain,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  security  of  property  and 
public  tranquillity  against  enemies, 
as  well  exterior  as  interior.  AH  per- 
sons, therefore,  were  ordered  to  obey 
the  Grand  Duke*s  orders.  A  pro- 
clamation to  the  people  accompa- 
nied this  edict.  They  were  told 
that  their  king  was  occupied  in  con- 
certing with  his  ally  the  emperor,  all 
that  concerned  their  welfare,  and 
they  were  warned  against  listening 
to  perfidious  men,  who  sought  to  arm 
them  against  the  French,  and  the 
French  against  them.  AH  those  who 
spoke  against  France  were  said  to 
be  men  who  thirsted  for  the  blood 
of  the  Spaniards,  enemies  of  that 
nation,  or  agents  of  England,  whose 
intrigues  would  involve  the  loss  of 
the  colonies,  the  separation  of  pro- 
vinces, and  a  series  of  years  of  cala- 
mity for  the  country.  "  Trust  to  my 
experience,'*  said  ,this  poor  mouth- 
piece of  a  perfidious  and  remorse- 
less tyrant;  " and  obey  that  authori- 
ty which  I  hold  from  God  and  my  fa-' 
thers.  Follow  my  example,  and  think 
that,  in  your  present  situation,  there 
is  no  prosperity  or  safety  for  the 
Spaniards,  but  in  the  friendship  of 
the  great  Emperor,  our  *  aUy."   On 


the  same  day,  Charles  addres!ied  A 
letter  to  the  -supreme  councU  of  Cas- 
tHe  and  the  councU  of  Inquisition, 
informing  them,  that  having  resol- 
ved, in  the  present  extraordinary  cir- 
cumst^ces,  to  give  a  new  proof  of 
afiection  towards  his  beloved  sub- 
jects, he  had  abdicated  aU  claims 
upon  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  in  fa- 
vour of  his  firiend  and  aUy,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  The  trea- 
ty f  of  resignation,  he  said,  stipula^ 
ted  for  the  integrity  and  inde{)en- 
dence  of  those  kingdoms,  and  the 
preservation  of  Popery,  hot  only  as 
the  predominant,  but  as  the  sole  and 
exclusive  rehgion  in  Spain.  The 
councils  were  ordered  to  make  eve- 
ry exertion  in  support  of  the  empe- 

.  ror,  and,  above  all,  with  their  utmost 
care  to  preserve  the  country  from 
insurrections:!:  and  tumults. 
The  preamble  to  the  trea- 
ty of  resignation,  states,  that   May  5. 
tne  object  of  the  two  con- 
tracting princes  was  to  save  Spaia 
from- the  convulsions  of  civil  and  fo- 
reign war,  and  to  place  it  in  the  sole 

'position,  which,  under  its  present 
extraordinary  circumstances,  could 
maintain  its  integrity,  guarantee  it» 

'  colonies,  and  enat>le  it  to  unite  all 
its  means  to  those  of  France,  to  ob«- 
tain  a  maritime  peace..  There  is 
something  like  madness  in  Buona- 
parte's feeling  respecting  the  mari- 
time strength  of  !pngland ;  it  haunts 
him  every  where,  and  breaks  out  itt 
expressions  of  hatred  upon  the  most 
irrelevant  occasions.  By  the  first 
article,  Chailes  ceded  all  his  rights 
to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  lu- 


♦  Appendix,  No.  XIX. 

f  There  is  probably  an  error  in  the  dates,  which  we  have  no  means  of  rectifying; 
for  though  the  treaty  is  here  said  to^te'signed  and  ratified,  it  is  not  dated  till  the 
day  after  this  letter.  .        ^ 
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cHeSy  having  only  had  in  view,  he 
said,  during  his  whole  life,  the  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects,  and  donstant- 
ly  adhering  to  the  principle,  that  all 
the  acts  of  the  sovereign  ought  sole- 
ly to  attend  to  that  object.  This 
cession  was  represented  as  the  only 
means  which  could  re-establish  or- 
der; and  it  was  covenanted,  1.  That 
it  took  place  only  on  condition  that 
the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  king- 
dom should  be  maintained ;  that  the 
prince  whom  it  might  please  the  em- 
peror to  place  on  the  throne  should 
be  independent;  and  that  the  limits 
of  Spain  were  to  undergo  no  altera- 
tion. 2.  The  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
and  Roman  religion,  should  be  the 
only  one  in  Spain ;  no  reformed  re- 
ligion should  be  tolerated,  still  less 
should  infidelity :  these  things  were 
to  be  prevented  or  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  established  usage.  3.  All 
property  confiscated  since  the  revo- 
lution at  Aranjuez  should  be  resto-^ 
red ;  ahd  all  decrees  which  had  been 
passed  against  the  friends  of  Charles 
were  declared  null  and  void.  4. 
Charles  having  thus  secured  the  pro- 
sperity, the  integrity,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  kingdom,  (such  was  the 
monstrous  language  of  this  conven- 
tion,) the  emperor  engaged  to  grant 
an  asylum  in  his  states  to  him,  the 
queen,  the  Prince  de  la  Paz,  and 
such  of  their  servants  as  should  chuse 
to  follow  them,  and  who  should  en- 
joy in  France  a  rank  equivalent  to 
that  which  they  possessed  in  Spain. 
5,  6,  7,  8.  The  palace  of  Compeigne, 
with  its  parks  and  forests,  should  be 
at  the  disposal  of  King  Charles  du- 
ring his  life,  and  a  civil  list  of 
80,000,000  reals,  should  be  paid 
him  in  monthly  payments  :  afler  his 


death  the  queen  should  have  a  re-  . 
venue  of  2,000,000,  for  her  dowry. 
An  annual  rent  of  400,000  livreii 
should  be  granted  to  each  of  the  in- 
fantes, in  perpetuity,  reverting  from 
one  branch  to  another,  in  case  of  the 
extinction  of  one,  according  to  the 
civil  law,  and  to  the  crown  of  France, 
in  case  of  the  extinction  of  all  the 
branches.  It  was  to  be  understood 
that  this  civil  list  and  these  rents 
were  to  be  looked  for  exclusively 
from  the  treasury  of  France.  The 
infantes  were,  however,  by  a  subse* 
qiient  article,  to  continue  to  enjoy 
the  revenues  of  their  commanderies 
in  Spain.  9, 10.  The  castle  of  Cham- 
bord,  with  its  parks,  forests,  and 
farms,  were  given  by  the  emperor 
to  King  Charles,  in  full  property, 
being  in  exchange  for  all  the  allodial 
and  particular  property  appertaining  • 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  possessed 
personally** — This  convention  wjas 
signed  by  General  Duroc,  grand 
marshal  of  the  palace,  on  the  part  of 
B  uonaparte,  and  on  the  part  of  Charles 
by  Godoy,  under  his  titles,  Spanish 
and  Portugueze,  of  Prince  de  la  Paz, 
and  Count  of  Evora-monte.  Thus 
did  this  man,  the  last  and  worst  of 
that  succession  *  of  favourites  who 
have  been  the  curse  of  Spain,  con- 
summate his  own  crimes,  and,  as  far 
as  in  him  lay,  the  total  degradation 
of  his  country;  rejoicing  probably 
in  the  revenge  which  he  was  taking, 
upon  a  nation,  by  whom  he  was  so 
righteously  abhorred.  Having  done 
his  work,  he  passed  on  into  France, 
there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  neglected  and  despised,  and  to 
leave  behind  him  a  name  more  infa- 
mous than  any  in  Spanish  history. 
Oi^e  proclamation  more  was  issued 
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in  the  name  of  Charles,  calling  upon 
all  his  former  subjects  to  concur  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  dispositions 
of  his  "dear  friend  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon," Bndexhorting  them  to  avoid 
popular  commotions,  the  effect  of 
which  could  only  be  havoc,  the 
destruction  of  families,  and  the  ruin 
of  all.* 

Ferdinand  had  hitherto  renounced 
his  right  in  reference  to  his  father 
only.  A  farther  renunciation  was 
demanded  from  him :  it  was  not 
tamely  yielded ;  and  in  his  last  con- 
ference with  him  upon  the  subject, 
Buonaparte  bade  him  chuse  between 
cession  and  death.  Prince^  il  faut 
opter  entre  la  cession  et  la  moYi.  This 
is  the  statement  of  Cevallos,  and  it 
is  so  probable,  and  so  consistent  with 
the  Corsican's  character,  that  it  can- 
not reasonably  be  doubted.  That  ty- 
rant long  represented  the  resignation 
as  voluntary  on  Ferdinand's  part ;  he 
has,  however,  at  length  admitted  that 
force  was  used,  endeavouring,  at  the 
same  time,  to  shew  that  the  prince  was 
left  at  freedjom.  A  proposal,  it  is 
said,  in  this  curious  statement  of  the 
nefarious  transaction,  was  made  to 
him  to  return  to  Spain,  and  he  was 
offered  a  convoy  of  French  soldiers 
to  escort  him  to  any  part  of  the  pe- 
ninsula which  he  might  chuse.  But  it 
was  announced  to  him,  that  France 
would  immediately  make  war  upon 
him,  and  never  suffer  him  to  reign;  for 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  emperor  to  make 
war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights 
of  his  crown,  and  those  which  had 
been  ceded  to  him  by  Charles,  and 
to  destroy  the  projects  of  the  parti- 
zans  of  England.  Ferdinand,  it  is 
said,  would  have  returned,  but  not 
without  a  promise  that  the  French 
armies  should  be  withdrawn,  or  pla- 


ced under  his  orders,  and  this  being 
refused,  he  preferred  securing  to  him- 
self apeacetul  life.  This  statementhas 
evidently  been  published  to  lessen 
the  abhorrence  which  the  plain  and 
faithful  nanntive  of  Cevallos  has  ex- 
cited wherever  it  has  reached ;  but 
force  is  admitted,  even  in  this  state- 
ment itself;  and  if  it  were  true,  the 
atrocity  of  Buonaparte's  conduct 
would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  be 
extenuated.  The  whole  system  of 
treachery,  from  the  secret  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  under  cover  of  which 
troops  were  introduced  into  the  heart 
of  Spain,  to  the  artifices  and  repeat- 
ed falsehoods  by  which  Ferdinand 
was  decoyed  into  his  power,  remains 
the  same.  , 

That  Ferdinand  should  at  length 
have  yielded,  is  not  to  be  severely 
condemned ;  it  is  rather  to  be  admired 
that  he  shoiild  have  resisted  so  long. 
Even  had  he  been  of  a  more  heroic 
frame,  than,  from  his  family  and  edu- 
cation, there  is  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose, imprisonment,  and  death,  by 
some  dark  agency,  were  all  he  could 
expect  from  farther  opposition.— 
Thus  intimidated,  he  autnorised  his 
former  tutor,  Escoiquiz,  to  treat 
with  Duroc  fpr  the  surrender  of  his 
own  rights,  and  those  of  his  brothers 
and  his  uncle  Don  Antonio,  who  had 
now  been  sent  from  Madrid,  rather 
as  prisoners,  than  in  any 
other  character.  The  pre-  May  10. 
amble  declared,  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturias  having  diffe- 
rences to  regulate,  had  agreed  to 
these  terms: — 1.  That  Ferdinand 
acceded  to  the  cession  made  by  his 
father,  and  renounced,  as  far  als  m%ht 
be  necessary,  the  rights  accruing  to 
him  as  Prince  of  Asturias.    2.  The 
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tide  of  royal  highness,  with  all  the 
honours  and  prerogatives  which  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  enjoyed,  should 
be  granted  to  him  in  France :  his 
descendants  should  inherit  the  titles 
of  Prince  and  Serene  Highness,  and 
hold  the  same  rank  as  die  prince- 
dignitaries  of  the  empire.  S,  4<.  The 
palaces,  parks,  and  farms  of  Navarre, 
with  50,000  acres  of  the  woods  de- 
pendent on  them,  should  be  given 
to  him,  free  from  incumbrance,  in 
fiill  property  for  ever ;  'and  pass,  in 
default  of  his  heirs,  to  those  of  his 
brother  and  uncle,  in  succession: 
and  the  title  of  prince  should  be  con- 
ferred,  by  letters  patent  and  parti- 
cular, upon  the  collateral  heir  to 
whom  this  property  might  revert — 
5, 6.  400,000  livres  of  appanage  rent 
on  the  treasury  of  France,  payable 
m  equal  montHly  portions,  should  be 
settled  on  him,  with  reversion,  in  like 
manner,  to  the  Infantes,  and  their 
posterity ;  and  a  life-rent  of  600,000 
should   be   given  the  prince,  the 


half  remaining  to  the  princess,  his 
consort,  if  he  lefi  one  to  survive  him. 
7.  The  same  rank  and  titles  should 
be  assigned  to  the  Infantes  and  ^eir 
descendants  as  to  the  prince ;  they 
should  continue  to  enjoy  the  reve- 
nues of  their  commanderies  in  Spain, 
(as  had  been  agreed  in  the  conven- 
tion with  Charles,)  and  an  appan^e 
rent  of  400,000  livres,  (as  also  there 
stipulated, )  should  be  settled  on  them 
in  perpetuity,  with  reversion  to  the 
issue  of  Ferdinand.*  No  mention 
was  made  in  the  treaty  of  the  Queen 
of  Etruriaand  her  son,  a  boy  of  eight 
years  old,  who,  by  tiie  doubly-vil- 
lanous  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  was 
to  have  been  made  king  of  Northern 
Lusitania.  Involved  in  what  may  tru- 
ly be  called  the  common  destruction 
of  their  house,  they  were  seized  with 
the  Infantes  at  Madrid,  and  escort- 
ed to  Bayonne;  and  the  whole  of  this 
unhappy  family,  now  that  the  mock- 
ery of  negociation  was  at  an  end, 
were  sent  into  the  interior  of  France* 
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Insurrection  at  Madrid,  and  Military  Murders  qfterxvardLr-^Bas^  Conduoi 
of  the  Junta  of  Government j  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  and  of  the  Inqui^ 
sition. — AddresSfin  the  name  qf  Ferdinand,  and  the  Infantes  commanding 
the  Spaniards,  to  svhmit  to  Buonaparte^ s  pleasure, — Assembly  of  Notables 
convoked  at  Bayonne,  and  Joseph  Buonaparte  nominated  by  his  Brother 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies* — General  Insurrection  of  the  Spaniards*^^ 

-  ^Formation  of  the  Provincial  Juntas  ;  the  Junta  of  Seville  takes  the  lead^^^ 
Their  Proclamations^  and  th^  Measures  xohich  they  recompiend. 


Thus  had  Buonaparte  succeeded  in 
dispossessing  the  iiouse  of  Bourbon 
of  the  throne  o^  Spain*  The  whole 
of  that  family  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Infante  Don  Pedro,*  nephew 
to  Charles  IV.,  who  had  fortunately 
been  adopted  by  the  Portugueze 
court,  and  accompanied  them  to 
Brazil,)  were  in  his  power  as  prison- 
ers ;  and,  in  the  character  of  an  ally, 
he  had  secured  for  himself  the  passes 
of  the  P)nrenees,  seized  the  import- 
ant city  of  Barcelona,  and  tl^e  strong- 
est places  upon  the  frontier,  march- 
ed his  armies  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  capital.  The  train  of  per- 
fidy by  which  he  had  thus  far  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  is  unexampled 
even  in  the  worst  ages  of  history.  The 
whole  transaction  was,  on  his  part,  a 


business  of  pure^  unmingled  wick- 
edness, unprovoked,  unextenuated^ 
equally  detestable  in  its  motive,  its 
means,  and  its  end* 

The  Corsican  had  now  displayed 
himself  in  his  true  character.  For  the 
mere»  selfish,  vulgar  ambition,  of  ag- 
grandizing his  own  family,  by  trans- 
ferring his  brother  Joseph  fi-om  the 
throne  of  Naples  to  that  of  Madrid, 
he  had  committed  an  act  of  usur« 
pation,  as  impohtic,  as  it  was  iniqui- 
tous. I&pain  had  been,  the  faithful 
ally  of  France,— let  Trafalgar  wit- 
ness how  fatally  for  herself!  Her 
fleets  .were  at  the  disposal  of  Buona- 

Earte ;  her  armies  were  occupied  ia 
is  service  in  Portugal,  and  upon 
the  Baltic ;  her  treasures  were  at  his 
demand,  as  completely  as  if  Charles 
had  b^en  a  tributary  king.    France 


*  Son  to  the  late  Infante  Don  Gabriel,  whose  translation  of  Sallust  is  well  known, 
as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  modern  typography.  Don  Pedro  was 
horn  in  1786. 
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then  eould  gain nothingby  this  change 
of  dytiasty ;  and  the  loss  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages w^hich  she  derived  from  Spa- 
nish America,  was  hazarded  by  it, 
even  if  Spain  herself  should  passive- 
ly submit  to  the  insolent  intrusion 
of  a  stranger,  a  low-born,  low-mind- 
ed adventurer,  base  and  bloody,  who 
had  renewed  at  Naples  an  exhibition 
of  those  tortures  which  make  the 
judge  as  much  to  be  abhorred  as  the 
criminal,  however  great  the  crime ; 
a  wretch,  elevated  for  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  consanguinity,  in  an  age  when 
all  the  adventurers  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  had  raised  themselves 
by  some  species  of  talent,  either  in 
the  cabinet  or  the  field:  his  only 
tnerit  was,  that  he  was  the  brother  of 
'  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  sufficient- 
ly unprincipled,  mean^  and  cruel,  to 
be  ixis  tool  and  executioner* 

As  for  the  pretext,  that  there  ex- 
isted an  English  party  in  Spain,  it 
was  notoriously  false.  If  nations  who 
were  groaning  under  the  manifold 
miseries  which  a  bad  government 
occasions,  could  have  looked  to  Eng- 
land for  assistance  in  their  hopes  of 
reform,  the  continent  of  Europe 
would  not  at  this  day  have  been  un- 
der the  iron  yoke  of  France,  and  half 
the  unhappy  men  who  are  forced  in- 
to the  tyrant's  armies,  slaves  «them- 
selves,  to  become  the  instruments  of 
enslaving  others,  would  have  been 
fighting  in  their  own  righteous  cause 
against  him.  Those  Spaniards  who 
felt  and  lamented  the  degradation 
bf  Spain,  founded-their  hopes  of  ef- 
fecting its  regeneration  upon  Buona- 
parte. >  There  was  not  any  possible 
way  by  which  he  could  so  etfectual- 
ly  have  attached  the  Spaniards  to 
their  alliance  with  France,  secured 
their  affections,  and  strengthened 
his  own  immediate  and  individual 
ifttfer^tii,  (if  the  vulgarest  ambition 


had  not  blinded  him,)  as  by  con'' 
necting  his  own  family  with  the 
royal  house  of  Spain,  by  the  project- 
ed marriage  with  Ferdinand,  and 
buffering  him  and  his  ministers  to 
make  diose  reforms  which  Would 
soon  have  restored  to  health  and 
strength,  a  country  that  was  still 
sound  at  heart*  Buonaparte  l^as  ne- 
ver had  it  in  his  power  to  produce 
such  great  and  extensive  good  as 
this  opportunity  invited,  without 
risk,  effort,  or  any  contingent  in- 
convenience. He  had  only  to  say, 
let  these  things  be,  and  the  work  of 
progressive  reformation  would  have 
begun  in  Spain  and  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, while  he,  like  a  presiding  God> 
might  have  looked  on,  and.  have  re- 
ceived the  blessings  of  both  coun- 
tries for  his  benignant  influence*— 
But  no  thought  of  good  seems  ever 
to  have  entered  into  this  tyrant** 
heart.  Like  an  incarnation  of  the 
evil  principle,  whatever  he  does  ori- 
ginates and  ends  in  evil. 

The  artifices  by  which  he  had 
thus  far  accomplished  his  purpose 
were  of  the  basest  kind.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  any  plot  of  perfidious' 
ambition  so  coarsely  planned.  The 
term  of  policy  cannot  be  applied  to 
it ;  even  cunning  implies  more  ex- 
ertion of  talent  than  was  displayed 
in  this  whole  infamous  transaction. 
Nothing  more  was  required  than  to 
employ  falsehood  and  violence  e- 
qually  without  remorse;  to  repeat 
professions  and  protestations  enough 
to  deceive  the  prince ;  and  to  shed 
blood  enough  to  intimidate  the  peo- 
ple. The  former  object  had  been 
effected ;  and  Murat,  perceiving  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  Spaniards, 
which  neither  he  nor  his  master  had 
expected,  was  eager  to  give  the 
word  for  slaughter.  He  seems,  as 
soon  as  he  entered  Madrid,  resolved 
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to  make  them  feel  that  they  were  no 
longer  a  free  and  independent  nation, 
but  that  they  must  learn  obedience  to 
a  military  yoke.   A'  French  governor 
of  the  city  had  been  ap- 
April  14.     pointed ;  a  French  pa- 
trole  established;    and 
notice  was  given,  that,  as  the  great- 
coats for  the  French  troops  had  not 
arrived,  the  heads  of  the  police  were 
to  call  at  every  house  to  receive  a 
contribution  of  those  articles,  every 
person  being  expected  to  contribute 
as  many  as  he  could.    After  the  de- 
parture of  Ferdinand  from  Madrid, 
the  anxiety  and  agitation  of  the  peo- 
ple hourly  increased; — ^they  knew 
that  he  had  expected  to  meet  Buo- 
naparte at  Burgos ;  and  the  tidings 
that  he  had  crossed  the  frontier,  and 
proceeded  to  Bayonne,  excited  in 
them  as  much  alarm  as  wonder.    An  ' 
extraordinary  courier  arrived  every 
evening  from  that  city ; — Uie  intelli- 
gence which  he  brought  was  never 
f)ubli$hett  in  the  Gazette,  but  circu- 
ated  as  extracts  from  private  corre- 
spondence:  the  first  of  these  ac- 
counts consisted  solely  of  details  of 
the  honours  with  which  Ferdinand 
|iad  been  received  by  the  emperor. 
Subsequent  ones  became  each  less 
-  siitisfactory  than  the^last ;  hints  were 
given  that  all  was  not  going  on  well ; 
and  the  intentions  of  the  tjn^ant  be- 
came more  and  more  developed,  till 
it  could  no  longer  be  doubted  that 
Ferdinand  was  to  be  deprived  of  his 
crown. 

The  courier,,  who  was  expected 
on  Saturday,  the  SOtli  of  April,  did 
not  arrive; — he  was  still  expected 
on  the  following  evening,  and  great 
multitudes  assembled  at  the  Puerto 
del  Sol,  and  in  the  other  streets  near 
the  post-office,  anxiously  waiting  for 
his  news.  The  French  garrison  were 
ufider  arms  all  that  night ; — ^their 


commanders,  ''  cool  spectators  afi 
these  things,  according  to  their  own 
relation,   saw  a  crisis  approaching^  * 
and  saw  it  with  pleasure.'* 
The  following  morning  had     May  2. 
been  fixed  on  for  the  de- 
paiture  of  the  poor  queen  of  Etru- 
ria  and  her  brother,  the  Infante  Don 
Francisco  de  Paula,   for  Bayonne. 
Many  people  collected  before  the 
palace.    It  was  reported,  that  the 
Infante  Don  Antonio,  the  president 
of  the  provisional  government,  had 
been  desired,  or  rather  ordered  by 
Murat,  to  Join  his  brother  and  ne- 
phew at  Bayonne ;  the  French  ge- 
neral intimating  at  the  spme  time, 
that  he  expected  to  be  appointed 
regent  during  bis  absence :  but  the 
in^te  refused  to  obey.   He  had  re- 
ceived his  power,  he  said,  from  the 
king,  his  nephew,  and  only  to  him 
in  person  would  he  resign  it ;  and 
he  would  not  abandon  his  post.     In 
consequence  of  this  act  of  firmness, 
Murat  recall&d  some  troops  to  Ma- 
drid, which  had  been  ordered  to  a 
different  station  some  few  days  be- 
fore, and  entered  the  city  with  them 
that  mpming,  intending,  as  was  sup- 
posed, to  seize  the  person  of  the  in- 
fante, and  piake  himself  regent.  Ap- 
prehending this,  the^people  were  dis- 
posed to  resist  force  by  force.     A 
rumour  arose,  that  one  of  the  car- 
riages, when  it  drove  up  to  the  gate, 
was  intended  for  Don  Antonio ;  and 
the  populace,  determined  that  they 
would  not  sufier  the  last  of  the  royal 
family  to  be  taken  from  them,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  government  during  their  king's 
absence,  cut  the  traces  of  the  car- 
riage, and  forced  it  back  into  the 
palace-yard.     Being,  however,  as- 
sured that  Don  Antonio  was  not  to 
leave  Madrid,  they  permitted  it  a- 
gain  to  be  yoked,  and  brought  out. 
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^nrat  sent  one  of  hk  aid-de-camps 
to  inquire  into  this  disturbance :  the 
people  were  disposed  to  treat  him 
roughly,  but  some  Spanish  officers 
interfered,  and  rescued  him  from 
their  hands.  The  carriages  with 
the  queen  of  Etruria  and  her  bro- 
ther were  now  suftered  to  proceed ; 
the  latter,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  was 
crying  bitterly,  and  manifesd^  un- 
willing to  go.  This  both  arocted 
and  enraged  the  people.  At  this 
moment,  the  aid-de-camp  returned 
with  a  party  of  French  soldiers,  and 
the  scene  of  bloodshed  began. 

The  Spanish  troops  were  locked 
up  in  their  barracks,  and  thus  pre- 
vented from  joining  tjie  people;  sotpe 
ef  their  officers  being,  perhaps,  in 
the  French  interest,  and  others  fore- 
seeing the  inevitable  issue  of  so  un- 
equal a  contest    The  people  beha- 
ved with  great  spirit :  there  is,  in- 
deed, scaixely  upon  record  an  in- 
stance of  an  attempt  so  brave,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  hopeless,  when 
all  the  circumstances  are  considered. 
As  fast  as  the  alarm  spread,  every 
man  of  the  lower  ranks,  who  could 
find  any  kind  of  weapon,  arined  him- 
self, and  hastened  to  the  nearest 
scene  of  action.     Numbers  of  the 
French  fell,   and  their  arms  were 
seized  by  the  Spaniards  ; — but  what 
could  tlie  people  of  a  metro|^ohs  ef- 
fect against  60,000  troops  m  their 
city  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  pre- 
pared for  this  insurrection,  and  ea- 
ger to  take  advantage  of  it;  they 
Siemselves  half  armed,  without  leaa- 
ers,  and  without  any  concerted  plan  ? 
The  French  poured  into  the  city 
from  all  sides  with  their  flying  artil- 
lery ;  their  cavalry  repeatedly  char- 
fed  the  populace ;  and  thirty  dis- 
charges of  grape-shot  cleared  the 
streets.    The  chief  scenes  of  slaugh- 
ter were  the  great  ^\Teet  of  Alcala, 


the  Puerto  del  Sol,  and  the  Crreat 
Square ; — the  infantry  fired  voUie^ 
into  every  cross  street  as  they  pass- 
ed ;  and  every  window  and  balcony 
was  aimed  at  where  any  person  was 
to  be  seen.  The  people,  when  once 
dispersed,  fled  into  the  houses ;  thej 
were  followed  there  by  the  French^ 
and  bayonetted  wherever  they  were 
found— not  thdse  alone,  as  wab  said 
in  the  Moniteur,  who  had  arms  in 
their  hands,  but  in  whatever  place 
of  concealment  they  were  discover- 
ed. Parties  of  cavalry,  also,  were 
stationed  at  the  different  outlets  of 
the  city,  where  they  cut  down  all 
who  attempted  to  escape.  The  loss  ' 
of  the  French  in  this  day*s  insurrec* 
tion  was  carefully  concealed;  ^hey 
represented  it  as  trifling ;  but  it  ap- 
pears, upon  the  best  and  most  im-' 
partial  testimony  which  has  been  ob- 
tained, that  the  greater  part  of  their 
troops  in  the  city  were  killed,  before 
their  overpowering  force  from  the 
camps  could  come  up. 

Two  brave  artillery  officers,  by 
name  Doaiz  and  Velarde,  at  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  artillerymen 
and  citizens,  made  for  the  arsenal ; 
but  before  they  could  deliver  out 
the  arms,  a  detachment  was  sent  to 
secure  it.  They  repelled  the  first 
column,  having  brought  a  four-and- 
twenty  pounder  to  bear  upon  the 
long  narrow  street  by  which  the  ene- 
my advanced.  Two  other  columns 
were  dispatched  against  them,  who, 
from  the  windows  and  roofs  of  hou- 
ses in  the  neighbourhood,  fired  on 
them  fr6m  both  sides.  Velarde  was 
killed  by  a  musket  ball ;  Doaiz,  ha- 
ving his  thieh  broken,  continued  to 
give  his  orders  sitting,  till  he  recei- 
ved three  other  wounds,  the  last  of 
which  put  ah  end  to  his  life.  Spain 
will  one  day  erect  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  perished 
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on  this  day ;  and  there  the  names  of 
these  brave  men  will  be  recorded. 
About  two,  the  firing  ceased  in  all 
parts,  in  consequence  of  the  per* 
sonal  interference  of  the  council  of 
Castile  and  other  tribunals,  who  pa- 
raded the  streets  with  many  of  the 
jSp^ish  nobility,  and  an  escort  of 
Spanish  soldiers  and  French  impe- 
rial guards  intermixed.  It  was  now 
hoped  that  the  carnage  was  at  an 
end ;  but  it  is  the  system  of  Buona- 
parte to  continiie^the  work  of  'death 
in  cool  blood.  One  of  his  military 
tribunals  was  formed  under  General 
Grouchy;  tribunals  not  less  dis- 
graceful to  the  French  nation  than 
those  by  which  their  own  country- 
men w€ire  sacrificed  under  Robe- 
spierre. By  their  own  account,  many 
thousands  of  the  Spaniards  had  fallen; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
slaughter  among  them  must  have  been 
very  great#  This,  however,  did  not  sa- 
tisfy Murat : — those  who  were  spa- 
red in  the  massacre,  and  made  pri- 
soners, were  reserved  to  be  execu- 
ted after  it.  Three  groupes,  of  for- 
ty isach,  were  successively  shot  in 
the  Prado.  Great  and  untold  num- 
bers, in  like  manner,  were  put  to 
deatii  by  the  church  of  N.  Senora 
de  la  Soledid,  near  the  Puerta  del 
Sol",  and  near  the  Puerta  de  S.  Vi- 
cente. Many  groupes  were  thus  shot, 
of  thirty  or  forty  at  a  time.  In  this 
manner . was  Xhe  evening  of  that  2d 
of  May  employed  by  the  French  at 
Madrid.  The  Jnhabi|ants  were  for- 
ced to  illuminate  their  houses,  for, 
the  safety  of  their  oppressors ;  so 
that,  through  the  whole  night,  the 
streets  were  lighted  up,  and  the 
dead  and  the  dying  might  be  seen 
distinctly  as  in  broad  noon-day,  ly- 
ing in  heaps  upon  the  bloody  pave- 
ment. When  morning  came,  the 
'  ^ame  mookery  of  justice  was  conti- 


nued, and  firesh  murders  coBimitti^ 
deliberately,  with  the  forms  of  miii»- 
tary  execution,  during  several  suc- 
ceeding days. 

The  junta  of 'govern- 
ment, oh  this  occasion,  Muy  ^ 
betrayed  their  country: 
they  nominated  Murat  their  presif 
dent ;  and  Don  Antonio  was  sent  olP 
to  Bayonne,  to  join  the  rest  of  his 
family  in  captivity.  Ferocious  as 
Murat  was,  hp  found  it  necessary  to 
attempt  to  sooth  the  peo- 
ple. He  told  them  in  his  May  5. 
proclamaltions,  that  their 
tranquilhty  would  from  henceforth 
be  unalterable :  they  would  owe  this 
to  the  loyalty  of  thehr  character ;  but 
it  would  be  still  more  assured  tE> 
them  by  the  confidence  which  is 
inspired  by  the  laws ;  for,  in  obedi^ 
ence  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  he 
said,  the  military  commission  was 
suppressed.  From  that  time,  eveqr 
inhabitant,  whatsoever  his  raid;,  who 
might  have  given  cause  for  being 
seized  by  'the  French  troops,  provi- 
(fed  he  had  not  borne  arms  against 
them,  should  be  immediately  given 
over  to  his  proper  judges,  and  tried 
by  them.  It  evidently  appears, 
therefore,  that  men  who  had  not 
borne  arms  had  been  put  to  death 
by  Grouchy's  bloody  tribunal.^— E- 
ven  in  the  only  excepted  case,  c<m- 
tihued  this  proclamation,  that  of  ha- 
ving borne  arms  against  the  French, 
a  judge  nominated  by  the  competent 
tribunal  of  the  nation  should  assist 
in  regulating  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
cess against  the  accused,  till  sen- 
tence was  pronounced.  No  coun- 
trymen dondci)iated  in  the  town,  nor 
stranger,'  should  be  molested  on  ac- 
count of  their  dress,  still  less  the  ec- 
clesiastics. This  alludes  to  an  order 
which  had  been  issued,  either  by  Mu- 
rat or  his  obsequious  junta,  prohibits 
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ing  any  person  from  appearing  in  a 
cloak — a  dress  so  favourable  for  con- 
cealing weapons :  but  this  garment 
is  so  universally  worn  by  tlie  Spa- 
niards, that  the  decree  was  thus  mo- 
difie4  on  the  third  day,  and  repealed 
altogether  on  the  following.  Car- 
riers, employed  in  bringbg  provi- 
sions to  the  town,  should  thencefor- 
ward be  subjected  to  no  vexation, 
Bor  detention  of  their  carriages  and 
beasts ;  and  only  half  the  cattle  6f 
the  muleteers  should  in  future  be  put 
in  requisition,  even  upon  the  most 
urgent  necessity;  even  then  they 
should  not  be  detained  longer  than 
three  or  four  days,  and  paid  for  at 
the  regulated  prices.  Orders  should 
be  given  at  those  gates  where  car- 
riers had  suffered  arbitrary  deten- 
tion, in  order  to  be  searched  and 
stripped  of  their  arms,  that  this  abuse 
should  be  prevented ;  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  the  order  against 
introducing  fire-arms,  or  other  pro- 
hibited weapons,  into  the  city: — they 
were  always  to  be  deposited  at  the 
gate. 

The  members  of  the  junta,  in  ap- 
pointing Murat  their  president,  and 
aiding  him  with  all  the  influence  of 
their  authority,  acted  not  so  much 
from  compulsion,  as  from  treachery ; 
for  they  were  informed  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Ferdinand,  and  had  received 
from  him  discretionaiy  powers,  au- 
thorizing the  boldest  and  most  pa- 
triotic measures.  From  the  time 
when  that  poor  pripce  left  Madrid, 
a  courier  was  dispatched  every  night 
by  Cevallos  to  the  junta,  communi- 
cating what  appeared  necessary  for 
their  information  and  direction.  Af- 
ter his  arrival  at  Bayonne,  it  was 
.  soon  found  that  these  couriers  were 
intercepted.  Cevallos  complained  of 
this  to  the  French  minister  Cham- 
pagn}',  and  was  told  in  reply,  tha^ 


as  the  emperor  acknowledged  no 
other  king  than  Charles  IV.,  it  re- 
sulted, as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  he  could  not  admit  in  his  terri- 
tory any  act,  iii  the  nature  of  a  pass- 
port, given  by  Ferdinand  in  that  cha- 
racter; but  the  letters  which  had 
been  detained  upon  this  ground,  had 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
postmaster,  and  would  be  punctually 
delivered,  as  would  any  others  which 
he  chose  to  have  conveyed,  either  by 
the  ordinary  post^  or  by  the  French 
courier.  This  extraordinary  notifi- 
cation needed  no  farther  explana^ 
tion.  Cevallos,  in  consequence,  sent 
dupUcates  of  his  dispatches  by  dif- 
ferent conveyances,  and  succeeded 
in  informing  the  junta,  that  Ferdi- 
nand was  actually  a  prisoner.  Their 
duty  was  obvious ;— if  they  could  not 
retreat  themselves  to  a  place  of  se- 
curity^ they  ought  to  have  delegated 
their  authority  to  persons  who  were  in 
a  situation  wliere  they  could  act  for 
the  good  of  the  country ;  but  those 
among  them,  whose  intentions  were 
good,  wanted  courage  and  decision, 
and  the  majority  were  slaves  to 
France.  '  Surprised  at  receiving  no  ' 
advicefromthem,Ferdihand  dispatch- 
ed an  order,  enjoining  them  to  exe- 
cute whatever  was  expedient  for  the 
service  of  the  king  and  the  king- 
donfi,  and  authorizing  them  to  em-r 
ploy  the  same  powers  as  he  himself 
should  possess  were  he  upon  the 
spot.  The  cabinet  courier  who  car- 
ried the  dispatch  was  intercepted. 
A  duplicate,  however,  reached  them. 
Nothing  could  be  more  inttlligible 
than  such  an  order.  Nevertheless, 
such  was  the  timidity  of  the  better 
members,  and  the  faithlessness  of 
the  others,  that,  instead  of  acting  up- 
on it,  they  sent  a  confidential  per- 
j5on  to  confer  with  Ferdinand,  and 
learn  from    him,    1.   Whether  he 
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thought  fit  to  authorize  ^em  to  sub- 
fititute  one  or  more  persons,  either 
cf  th^ir  own  body  or  otherwise,  to 
hold  a  council  in  a  secure  situation, 
where  it  could  freely  act ;  and  what 
persons  he  would  please  to  have  cho- 
sen. 2.  Whether .  it  was  his  wish 
that  hostilities  should  be  commen- 
ced against  the  French,  and  when 
and  how  it  should  be  done.  8.  Whe- 
ther they  should  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  more  French 
troops  into  Spain,  by  guarding. the 
passes.  And,  4.  Wheuier  he  thought 
it  right  to  convoke  a  cortes;  in  which 
case  a  decree  from  him  would  be  ne- 
cessans,  addressed  to  the  royal  coun- 
cil. If  the  cortes  were  to  be  assem- 
bled, they  asked  likewise  what  sub- 
jects it  should  proceed  to  discuss  ? 

It  is,  unhappily,  but  too  well  known, 
and  too  severely  felt,  that  public  af- 
fairs, in  the  most  momentous  times, 
are  oflen  conducted  with  a  degree 
of  folly,  scarcely  ever  discovered  in 
the  management  of  individual  con- 
cerns; and  this  folly  has  so  often 
done  the  work  of  treason,  that  it 
has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  it. 
But  it  is  scarcely  possible,  even  up- 
•n  this  miserable  plea,  to  acquit  the 
junta.  At  a  time  when  every  hour 
was  of  such  importance,  they  dis- 
patched a  messenger  four  hundred 
miles,  to  ask  Ferdinand's  opinion  up- 
on points,  on  every  one  of  which  he 
would  have  consulted  them  had  he 
been  in  Madrid;  all  which  they  were 
better  able  to  determine  than  he 
could  be ;  and  on  which,  in  fact,  he 
required  that  information  which  could 
only  be  possessed  upon  the  spot. — 
Ferdinand  replied,  that  he  was  not 
in  a  state  of  freedom;  and  being 
therefore  incapable  of.  taking  any 
measures,  either  for  his  own  pre- 
servation, or  that  of  the  monarchy, 
he  invested  them  with  full  powers  to 


repair  to  any  place  that  m^ht  be. 
deemed  most  convenient,  and  exer- 
cise, in  his  name,  as  the  represepta-  . 
tives  of  his  person,  all  the  functions 
of  sovereignty:.  That  they  should 
commence  hostilities  the  moment 
they  knew  that  he  was  proceeding 
into  the  interior  of  France,  which 
he  should  not  do,  unless  compelled 
by  violence ;  and  that  they  should 
prevent,  in  the  best  manner  they 
could,  the  introduction  of  more 
French  troops  into  the  peninsula. — 
This  was  the  substance  of  one  de- 
cree. The' other,  whiqh  accompanied 
it,  was  directed  to  the  junta ;  and, 
at  their  suggestion,  to  any  chancery 
or  audience  of  the  kingdom,  lest 
they  should  not  be  in  a  situation  to 
act  when  it  arrived.  In  this  he  decla- 
red it  to  be  his  royal  will,  that  the 
cortes  should  be  assembled  in  such 
place  as  should  appear  most  conve- 
nient; that  they  should  occupy  them- 
selves at  first  exclusively  in  attend- 
ing to  the  levies  and  subsidies  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  that  their  sittings  should  be  per- 
manent. These  decrees  reached  Ma- 
drid safely,  and  were  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  council;  but 
he  made  no  use  of  it,  and  did  not 
even  communicate  it  to  that  body ; 
and  before  they  arrived^  indeed,  the 
insurrection  had  taken  place ;  Mu- 
rat  was  president  of  the  government;, 
and  these  base  ministers  had  sanc- 
tioned with  their  authority  the  mur- 
der of  their  countrymen  by  the  mi- 
litary tribunal,  and  the  subsequent 
measures  for  disarming  the  people, 
and  enslaving  the  country. 

The  inquisition  also,— that  accur* 
sed  tribunal,  \^hich  has  been  equal- 
ly  the  disgrace  and  the  bkne  of  eve*- 
ry  country  in  which  it  h^s  been  esta- 
blished,— ^lent  its  last  aid  towards  th^ 
degradation  and  destruction  of  iSpaiiy 
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Four  days  after  the  insur- 
May  6.    rectioni   a  circular  letter 

was  addressed  by  the  In- 
qiiidtor-Greneral,  in  the  name  of  the 
supreme  council,  to  all  its  subordi- 
nate tribunals.  That  insurrection, 
the  anniversary  of  which,  however 
hopelessly  it  began,  and  disastrously 
it  terminated,  will  be  celebrated 
herder  by  Spain,  as  one  of  the 
most  solemn  days  in  her  kalendar, — 
a  day  of  proud  and  pious  commemo- 
ration,— ^was  here  styled  a  disgrace- 
ful tumult,  occasioned  by  the  evil  in- 
tentions or  ignorance  of  thoughtless 
men,  who,  under  the  mask  of  pa- 
triotism and  loyalty,  were  prepanng 
the  way  for  revolutionary  disorders. 
The  melancholy  consequences  wHich 
had  already  occurred,  rendered,  it 
was  said,  the  most  active  vigilance 
necessary  on  the  part  of  all  the  magis- 
tracies and  respectable  bodies,  to 
prevent  tl^e  renewal  of  such  excesses, 
and  to  preserve  tranquillity, — ^die  na- 
tion, indeed,  being  bound  to  such 
conduct,  not  only  by  its  own  inte- 
rests, but  by  the  laws  of  hospitality 
towards  a  friendly  army  which  inju- 
red no  person,  and  which  had  given 
the  greatest  proofs  of  good  order 
and  discipline.  It  became,  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  the  well-informed 
to  enlighten  the  people,  and  deliver 
them  from  their  dangerous  error,  by 
shewing  them  that  tumultuous  pro- 
ceedings could  only  serve  to  throw 
the  country  into  confusion;  by  tear- 
ing asunder  those  bonds  of  subordi- 
nation upon  which  the  peace  of  the 
community  depends ;  by  destroying 
the  feeling  of  numanitv,  and  aimihi- 
lating  all  confidence  m  the  govern- 
ment, to  which  it  alone  belonged  to 
give  a  uniform  direction  and  impulse 
to  the  sentiment  of  patriotism.-* 
••  These  most  important  truths," 
Sjud  this  vile  address,  **  can  by  no 

VOL.  I.  PART  I. 


persons  be  imprest  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  with  more 
beneficial  effect,  than  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  breathes  nothing  but  peace 
and  brotherly  love  among  men,  and 
subjection,  honour,  and  obedience 
to  all  that  are  in  authority : — and,  as 
the  holy  college  ought  to  be,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  the  first  to  give  an 
example  to  the  ministers  of  peace, 
it  accords  with  our  duty  and  office 
to  address  this  letter  to  you,  that 
you,  on  perusing  its  contents,  may 
likewise  co-operate  in  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  the  public  tranquillity.  You 
are  required  to  nottfy  the  same  to 
all  the  subordinate  officers  of  your 
respective  courts,  and  also  to  the 
commissioners  of  districts,  that  all 
and  each  of  you  should,  with  all 
possiblezeal,vigilance,andprudence, 
co-operate  in  the  attainment  of  so 
important  an  object." 

Thus  had  Murat  procured  the  as- 
sent of  the  liighest  civil  and  religi- 
ous authorities  in  S^ain  to  the  sub- 
jection of  their  country,  their  sanc- 
tion of  all  his  cruelties, 
and  their  support.  That  May  12. 
no  colour  of  authority 
for  this  usurpation  might  be  want* 
ing,  the  names  of  Ferdinand,  his 
brother  Don  Carlos,  and  the  Infante 
Don  Antonio,  were  affixed  to  a  procla- 
mation from  Bourdeaux,  condemn^ 
ing  the  spirit  of  resistance  which  had 
shewn  itself,  ab;solving  the  people, 
from  all  duties  towards  them,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  obedience  to  France. 
In  this  address,  which  certainly  was 
never  dictated  by  the  Infantes,  and 
for  which  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
the  form  of  obtaining  their  real  sig- 
natures was  observed,  since  it  was 
as  easy  to  affix  as  to  extort  them— • 
they  are  made  to  say,  that,  being 
*<  deeply  sensible  of  the  attachment 
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and  fidelity  displayed  towards  them 
by  all  the  Spaniards,  with  the  ut- 
most grief  they  beheld  them  on  the 
point  of  being  plimged  into  anarchy, 
and  threatened  with  all  the  dreadfiil 
cala.nities  consequent  thereupon: — 
Aware  that  these  might,  in  great 
measure,  proceed  from  the  state  of 
ignorance  in  which  the  people  were, 
both  as  tx}  the  principles  of  the  con- 
4uct  hitherto  pursued  by  their  high- 
nesses, and  the  plans  already  formed 
for  the  benefit  of  their  country,  they 
found  themselves  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  making  an  effort  to  open  their 
.  eyes,  by  salutary  counsel,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  obstruction  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  those  plans ;  and  thus  to 
give  them  the  dearest  proof  of  the 
affection  which  they  cherished  for 
them. 

"  The  circumstances  under  which 
the  prince  assumed  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment; the  occupation  of  several 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  all 
the  frontier  fortresses,  by  a  nume- 
rous body  of  French  troops ;  the  ac- 
tual presence  of  more  than  60,000 
of  that  nation  in  the  capital  and  the 
environs;  in  short,  the  knowledge 
of  many  other  circumstances  known 
only  to  themselves,  convinced  them 
that,  surrounded  by  difficulties,  they 
had  only  chosen,  among  various  ex- 
pedients, that  which  was  likely  to 
produce  the  least  evil ;  and  that,  as 
such,  they  resolved  upon  a  journey , 
to  Bayonne, 

**  On  their  arrival  at  Bayonne, 
the  prince,  then  king,  was  unex- 
pectedly apprised  that  his  fatlier  had 
protested  against  his  act  of  abdica- 
tion, declarihg  that  it  was  not  vo- 
luntary. Having  accepted  the  crown 
only  under  the  impression  that  the 
abciication  was  voluntary,  he  was  no 
§0Qn(Br  Infon^ed  of  the  existence  of 


such  a  protest,  than  his  sense  of  fl^ 
lial  duty  instantly  determined  him 
to  give  back  the  throne.  But  a  short 
time  afler,  the  king  his  father  abdit 
cated  it  in  his  own  name,  and  that 
of  his  whole  race,  in  favour  of  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  in  order 
that  the  emperor,  consulting  the 
good  of  the  nation,  should  deter- 
mine the  person  and  race  which 
should  hereafter  occupy  it. 

"  ^  In  this  state  of  things,  consider- 
ing their  own  situation,  and  the  dif- 
ficult circumstances  in  which  Spaia 
was  placed — considering  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  rights,  would 
be  not  only  useless  but  ruinous,  and 
could  tend  only  to  make  streams  of 
blood  flow,  and  to  render  certain 
the  loss  of  at  least  a  great  part  of 
her  provinces,'  and  that  of  all  her 
transmarine  colonies: — Being  fur- 
ther convinced,  that  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  preventing  these  evils, 
was  that  their  royal  highnesses,  for 
themselves,  and  all  connected  with 
them,  should  assent  to  the  renuncia- 
tion of  their  rights  to  the  throne ;  a 
renunciation  dready  executed  by 
the  king  their  father ;  taking  also  in- 
to consideration,  that  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  French  engaged,  in 
this  case,  to  maintain  complete  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  its,  transma- 
rine colonies,  without  retaining  the 
smallest  of  its  dominions  for  himself, 
or  separating  any  part  from  the 
whole;  that  he  engaged  to 'maintain 
the  unity  of  the  CathoKc  religion, 
the  security  of  property,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  laws  and 
usages  which  have  fi^r  so  long  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  in  so  indisputable 
a  mannery  preserved  the  power  and| 
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iienour  of  the  Spanish  nation-^they 
conceived  that  they  were  affording 
the  most  undoubted  proof  of  their 
generosity,  and  their  affection  to- 
wards it,  and  their  eagerness  to  re- 
turn the  ardent  attachment  which  it 
bore  towards  them,  by  sacrificing, 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  power, 
their  individual  and  personal  inte- 
rest^ for' the  benefit  of  that  nation, 
and  by  this  instrument  to  assent,  as 
they  already  had  assented  in  a  par- 
ticular treaty,"  to  the  renunciation 
,  of  all  their  rights  to  the  throne. — 
They  accordingly  released  the  Spa- 
liiiards  from  all  their  duties  in  this 
respect,  and  exhorted  them  to  con- 
sult the  common  interests  of  their 
country,  by  conducting  themselves 
in  a  peaceable  manner,  and  by  look- 
ing for  their  happiness  to  the  power 
and  wise  arrangements  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  —  The  Spaniards 
might  assure  themselves,  that,  by 
their  zeal  to  conform  their  conduct 
to  those  arrangements,  they  would 
give  their  Prince  and  the  two  In- 
&ntes  the  strongest  proof  of  their 
loyalty,  in  like  manner,  as  their 
Royal  Highnesses  gave  them  the 
greatest  example  of  their  paternal 
affection,  by  renouncing  all  their 
rights,  aAid  sacrificing  their  own  in- 
terests for  the  happiness  of  the  Spa- 
niards, the  sole  object  of  their 
wishes." 

Murat,  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  design  of  Buonaparte  to  place 
Joseph  upon  the  throne,  intimated 
this  to  the  junta,  and  procured  an 
address  upon  the  subject  from  that 
traitorous  assembly  to  the  Emperor. 
Convinced,  they  said,  that 
May  1 S.  the  condition  of  Spain  de- 
manded the  closest  con- 
nection with  the  pohtical  system  of 
Ad  empire^  which  be  governed  with 


80  much  glory,  they  considered  the 
resignation  of  the  Bourbons  as  the 
greatest  proof  of  kindness  to  the 
Spanish  nation  which  their  sovereign' 
had  ever  given.  **  O !  that  there  were 
no  Pyrenees  P*  exclaimed  these  sy- 
cophants and  slaves.  "  This  was  the 
constant  wish  of  good  Spaniards; 
because  there  could  be  no  Pyrenees, 
whenever  the  wants  of  each  should 
be  the  same,  when  confidence  should 
be  returned  again,  and  each  of  the 
two  nations  have  received,  in  the 
same  degree,  the  respect  duetto 
their  independence  and  worth.  The 
interval  which  yet  separates  us  from 
this  happy  moment  cai^not  now  be 
long.  Your  Imperial  Majesty,  who 
foresees  all  things,  and  executes 
them  still  more  swiftly,  has  chosen  for 
the  provisional  government  of  Spain, 
a  Prince  educated  for  the  art  of  go- 
vernment in  your  own  great  school. 
He  has  succeeded  in  stilling  the 
boldest  storms,  by  the  moderation 
and  wisdom  of  his  measures.  What 
have  we  not,  therefore,  to  hope  from 
him,  now  that  all  Spaniards  unite  to 
devote  to  him  that  admiratioh  to 
which  he-  has  so  many  claims,  and 
to  assist  him  in  tK&se  labours  which 
he  applies  for  our  service !  The 
Spanish  monarchy  will  rfesume  the 
rank  which  belongs  to  it  among  the 
powers  of  Europe,  as  soon  as  it  is 
united  by  a  new  family  compact  to 
its  natural  ally,  whose  power  is  %^ 
-great.  Whoever  the  Prince  niay  be 
whom  you  destine  for  us,  chosen 
from  among  your  illustrious  i'amily, 
he  will  bring  that  security  whicl/we 
need  so  much.  The  Spanish  throne 
rises  to  a  greater  height.  The  conse- 
quences arising  from  its  relation  to 
France,  are  of  an  importance  com- 
mensurate  with  the  extent  of  its  pos- 
fesflSioBS.    It  seemsi  theveforci  that 
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the  throne  itself  oails  for  your  Ma* 
Jesty's  eldest  broths  to  govern  it# 
Surely  it  is  a  happy  press^^  that  thk 
arrangement,  wmch  Nature  hascon^ 
firmed,  so  well  corresponds  with  the 
sentiments  of  reverence  and  admi* 
radon,  with  which  the  actions  of  this 
Prince,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  go* 
vernment,  had  ini^red  us.''  The 
council  of  Castille  was  imj^icated  in 
the  shame  of  this  address.  Their 
wisdom,  it  was  said,  obliged  them 
to  g^ye  all  their  suj^ort  to  these 
principles,  and  they  united  in  the 
expression  of  the  wish  of  the  Su- 
preme Junta. 

An  address  was  also  framed  in  the 
name  g£  the  city  of  Madrid,  to  Mu- 

rat,  as  '^  his  Imperial  and 
May  15.    Royal  Highness,  the  Se* 

rene  Grand  Admiral  of 
the  French  Empire,  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg  tod  Cleves,  and  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.** 
"  That  city,"  it  is  said,  **  thinking  it 
certain  that  the  Emperor  of theFrench 
intended  to  place  the  crown  upon 
the  head  of  his  illustrious  brother 
Joseph  Napoleon  kii^  of  Naples  { 
and  being  distinguished  for  its  love 
of  its  sovereigns  and  its  obedience 
to  them,  could  not  omit  joining  its 
~  homage  to- that  of  the  Supreme  Jun« 
ta  and  of  the  Council,  and  requested 
his  Highness  would  notify  the  same 
to  the  EnmercM*.  The  city  also 
availed  itseli  of  that  opportunity  to 
assure  him  of  its  respect  and  submis- 
sion." Graves  could  hardly  yet 
have  been  dug  for  those  who  were 
massacred,  and  the  places  of  execu- 
tion were  still  covered  with  flakes  of 
blood, '  when  the  wretches  of  the 
Junta  thus  fawned  upon  Murat,  and 
praised  the  butcher  for  his  modera- 
tion :  .and  this  address  was  presented 
in  the  name  of  the  city^  while  mo« 


thetas,  widows,  and  orphans  were 
cursing  him  and  his  accursed  mas- 
ter in  every  street,  and  well  nigh  in 
every  house  !  A  letter 
was  also  <^tained  from  May  22. 
the  cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Toledo.  «*  The  resignation  of 
Charles,"  he  said,  '<  andtheconfirma^ 
tion  of  that  act,  by  the  Prince  and 
the  Intotes,  impesed  upon  him,  ac- 
cording to  God's  will,  the  pleasing 
duty  of  laying  at  the  Emperor*s  feet 
the  assurance  of  his  homage,  fideUty, 
and  reverence.  May  your  Imperial 
and  B(^al  Majesty  (he  added)  be 
graciously  pleased  to  look  upon  me 
as  ime  of  your  most  dutiful  subject^ 
and  instruct  me  concerning  your 
high  purposes,  that  I  may  be  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  manifest- 
ing my  unfeigned  and  zealous  sub* 
mission." 

Buonaparte  now  convoked  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Notables,  as 
he  styled  it,  to  be  heki  on  May  25« 
the  15Ui  of  June,  at  Bay- 
onne,  confirming  meantime  Murat 
as  LieiUenant-General  of  the  king- 
dom, and  continuing  all  the  existing 
authorities.  At  the  same  time  he 
issued  one  of  his  h3npocritical  procla* 
mations :  "  Spaiiiards  !"  it  said,  "  af- 
ter a  long,  fingering  disease,  your 
nation  sudc  into  decay.  I  have  seen 
your  sufferings ;  I  will  relieve  them. 
Vour  greatness  makes  a  part  of  mine. 
Your  Princes  have  ceded  to  me  all 
their  rights  to  the  Spanish  crown.  I 
will  not  reign  over  your  provinces, 
but  I  will  acquire  an  eternal  right  to 
the  love  and  gratitude  of  your  poste* 
rity.  Your  monarchy  is  old ;  it  must 
be  renovated,  that'  you  may  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  a  renovation  whica 
shall  not  be  purchased  by  civil  war 
or  desolation. 

<* Spaniards!  I  have  convened  a 
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(feneral  assembly  of  the  deputies  ot 
your  provinces  and  towns^  that  I 
may  know  your  desires  and  wants* 
I  shall  lay  down  my  rights,  and 
place  your  illustrious  crown  upon 
the  head  of  one  who  resembles  me ; 
securing  you  a  constitution  which 
will  unite  the  salutary  power  of  the 
Sovereign  with  the  liberties  and 
rights  or  the  Spanish  nation. — ^It  is 
my  will  that  my  memory  shall  be 
blessed  by  your  latest  posterity,  and 
that  they  shall  say — ^he  was  the  re* 
itorer  of  our  country." 

Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  pro- 
clamation, he  named  his 
June  6.  brother  Joseph  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies, 
guaranteeing  to  him  the  indepen- 
dence and  integrity  of  his  states  in 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica. * 

Had  all  the  Spaniards  been  as  base 
as  those  who  were  in  authority  at  the 
seat  of  government,  they  would  now 
have  been  passively  transferred,  like 
a  herd  of  beasts,  from  one  master  to 
another,  Spain  would  have  fallen 
ingloriously  like  Holland;  year  after 
year  her  youth  would  have  been 
sorted  out  by  Buonaparte's  conscrip- 
tion, and  marched  off  to  be  slaugh- 
tered in  distant  regions,  wherever 
new  projects  should  direct  the.  deso- 
lating career  of  this  insatiable  barba- 
rian ; — 'burthen  after  burthen  would 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  exhaust- 
ed country ; — submission  would  only 
have  invited  new  oppression ; — and, 
finally,  some  sweepmg  decree  would 
have  deprived  it  of  its  existence  as  a 
separate  state,  and  of  its  name  as  a 
nation.  But  the  Spaniards  are  an 
uncorrupted  people.  The  massacre 
of  Madrid,  and  the  transactions  at 
Bayonne,  were  no  sooner  known. 


than  they  ded  to  arms,  as  if  by  one 
instantaneous  impulse,  over  the  whole 
peninsula.  Abandoned  as  they  were 
by  one  part  of  the  Royal  Fami- 
ly j  deprived  of  the,  rest ;  forsaken 
too,  as  it  then  appeared,  by  those 
nobles,  and  statesmen  on  whose  ta- 
lents and  patriotism  they  had  for- 
merly fixed  their  hopes,  (for  the 
friends  of  Ferdinand,  who  accom« 
panied  him  to .  Bayonne,  had  trans- 
ferred their  services  to  the  intruder) ; 
betrayed  by  their  government,  their 
strong  places  and  frontier  passes  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  the  flower 
of  their  own  troops  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  60,000  French,  accus- 
tomed to  victory,  and  already  flush- 
ed  with  Spanish  slaughter,  m  their 
capital,  and  in  the  heart  of  their 
country, — sunder  these  complicated 
disasters,  they  rose  in  universal  in- 
surrection against  the  mightiest  mili- 
tary power  that  ever  yet  existed ;  a 
force  not  less  tremendous  for  its 
magnitude  than  its  admirable  orga- 
nization, directed  always  with  con- 
summate skill,  and  wielded  by  con* 
summate  wickedness.  A  spirit  of 
patriotism  burst  out  which  astonish-  < 
ed  all  Europe-  They  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  Spaniards  were 
least  surprised,  though  most  delight* 
ed ;  those  persons  who  were  familiar 
with  their  past  history  and  their  pre- 
sent state, — ^who  had  heard  the  pea- 
santry talk  of  their  old  heroic  ances- 
try, of  the  Cid,  and  of  Hernan  Cor- 
tes,— ^had  witnessed  the  passionate 
transfiguration  which  a  (Spaniard  un- 
derwent when  recurring  from  those 
times  to  his  own,  his  brave  impa^- 
tience,  his  generous  sense  of  humili- 
ation, and  the  feeling  with  which  his 
soul  seemed  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  these  inglorious  days,  and  take- 


*  Appendix,  No.  XXIV. 
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sanctuary  among  the  tombs  ©f  his 
ancestors, — ^they  knew  that  tiie  spi- 
rit of  Spain  was  still  alive,  and  had 
looked  on  to  this  resurrection  of  the 
dry  bones. 

Asturias  and  Grallicia  were  the  first 
OTovinces  that  raised  the  standard ; 
but  the  rest  of  Spain  pursued  the 
same  course  so  rapidly,  as  to  show 
that  the  people  acted,  not  from  the 
influence  oP  example,  but,  from  one 
common  feeling,  acting  co-instanta- 
neously  over  the  whole  kingdom.   In 
every  province  a  Junta  or  General 
Assembly  was  immediately  formed, 
who,  acting  under  the  name  of  Fer- 
dinand, were  to  take  measures  for 
the  general  defence,  and  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  country.     Their  first 
measure  was  to  issue  proclamations, 
calling  upon  the  people  to  revenge 
their  brethren  who  had  been  massa- 
cred ;  to  remember  their  fathers ;  to 
defend  their  wives  and  sisters ;  and 
to  transmit  their  inheritance  of  inde- 
pendence to  their  childreui    They 
reminded  them  how  Pelayo,  wiui 
the  mountaineers  of  Asturias,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, and  begun  that  war  against 
the  Moors  which  his  posterity  conti- 
nued for  700  years,  till  they  had 
rooted  out  the  last  of  the  invaders. 
They  reminded  them  of  the  Cid, 
Ruydiez  de  Bivar,  how^  when  the 
Emperor    claimed    authority    over 
Spain,  and  a  council,  where  the  king 
*  of  Castille'himself  presided,  discussed 
his  pretensions,  that  hero  refused  to 
deliberate  on  such  a  demand,  saying 
that  the  independence  of  Spain  was 
established  above  all  title ;  that  no 
true  Spaniard  would  suffer  it  to  be 
brought  in  question ;  that  it  should 
be  upheld  with  their  lives ;  and  that 
he  declared  himself  the  enemy  of 


any  man  who  should  advise  the  king 
to  derogate  in  one  point  from  the 
honour  of  their  free  country !  They 
reminded  them  of  the  baseness,  the 
perfidy,  and  the  cruelty  which  they 
had  already  experienced  from  tfiat 
proud  and  treacherous  tyi^ant,  who 
arrogates  ^said  they)  to  himself  the 
title  oi  Arbiter  of  Destinies,  because 
he  has  succeeded  in  oppressing  the* 
French  nation,  without  recollecting 
that  he  himself  is  mortal,  and  that  he 
only  holds  the  power  delegated  to 
him  for  our  chastisement.     Had  he 
not,    under  the   faith  of  treaties, 
drawn  away  their  soldiers  to  the  Bal- 
tic ?  had  he  not,  in  the  character  of 
.a  friend  and  ally,  marched  his  troops 
into  the  very  capital,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  the  frontier  fortresses, 
then  robbed  them  of  their  king  and 
the  whole  of  their  royal  faiflily,  and 
usurped  their  government  ?   What  if 
they  perished  in  resisting  these  bar- 
barians ?  "  It  is  better  (said  they)  to 
die  in  defence  of  your  religion  and 
independence,  ana  upon  your  owiT 
native  soil,  than  to  be  led  bound  to 
slaughter,  and  waste  your  blood  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  ambition. 
The  French  conscription  comprises 
you.    If  you  do  not  serve  your  coun- 
try, you  will  be  forced  away  to  pe- 
rish in  the  North.  We  lose  nothing ; 
for,  even  should  we  fail,  we  shall 
have  freed  ourselves,  by  a  glorious 
death,  from  the  intolerable  burden 
of  a  foreign  yoke. — ^What  worse  atro- 
cities would  the  worst  savages  have 
perpetrated,  than  those  which  the 
ruffians  of  this  tyrant  had*  committed^ 
They  have  profaned  our  temples, — 
they  have  massacred  our  brethren, — 
they  have  assailed  our  wives ;  ♦— 
more  than  2000  of  the  people  of  Ma- 
drid, of  that  city  where  they  had 


♦  When  Murat  addressed  his  proclamation  to  theFrench  before  they  entered  Madrid.s 
recommending  to  thevi  the  <' utmost  ihendship  towards  a  nation  which  had  treated 
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heth  so  hos({»itably  received,  they 
tiave  murdered  in  cold  blood,  for  no 
other  cause  than  for  having  defended 
their  families  and  themselves* — To 
arm3 !  to  arms ! — No  foreign  nation 
Could  ever  lord  it  over  us  when  we 
resisted  as  we  ought.  Will  you  bend 
your  necks  to  the  yoke  ?  Will  you 
allow  yourselves  to  be  insulted  by 
injuries  the  most  perfidious,  the  most 
wicked,  the  most  disgraceful, — com- 
mitted in  the  face  of  the  whole  world ! 
Will  you  submit  to  the  humiliating 
slavery  whiqh  is  prepared  for  you ! 
To  arms ! — By  to  arms — ^not  like  the 
monster  who  oppresses  you,  tot  in- 
dulge an  insatiable  ambition ;  not, 
like  him,  to  violate  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  the  rights  of  humanity, — 
not  to  render  yourselves  odious  to 
mankind,  but  to  assist  your  country- 
men, to  re3cue  your  king  from  cap- 
tivity; to  restore  to  your  govern- 
ment liberty,  energy,  and  vigour ;  to 
preserve  your  own  lives  and  those  of 
your  children ;  to  maintain  the  un- 
controuled  right  of  enjoying  and  dis- 
posing of  your  property :  and  to  as- 
sert the  independence  of  Spain. — 
The  time  is  come ;  the  nation  has 
resumed  the  sovereign  authority, 
which,  under  -such  circumstances, 
devolves  upon  it.  Let  us  be  worthy 
of  ourselves.  Let  us  perpetuate  the 
renown  of  our  fathers. — If  she  re- 
main firm  and  constant,  Spain  will 
triumph.  A  whole  people  is  more 
powerful  than  disciplined  armies. — 
Those  who  unite  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country,  must 


triumph  over  tyranny.  Spttin  will 
inevitably  conquer  in  a  cause  the 
most  just  that  has  ever  raised  the 
deadly  weapons  of  war ;  for  she  fights, 
not  for  the  concerns  of  a  day^  biit 
for  the  security  and  'happiness  of 
ages ; — ^not  for  an  insulated  privilege, 
but  for  all  the  rights  of  human  na- 
ture;— -not  for  temporal  blessings, 
but  for  eternal  happiness ; — not  for 
the  benefit  of  one  nation^  but  for  all 
mankind,  and  even  for  France  her- 
self. Humanity  does  not  always 
shudder  at  the  sound  of  war, — the 
slow  and  interminable  evils  of  slave- 
ry are  a  thousand  times  more  to  be 
abhorred  ; — there  is  a  kind  of  peace 
more  fatal  than  a  field  of  battle, 
drenched  with  blood,  an,d  strewed 
with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Such 
is  the  peace  in  which  the  metropolis 
of  Spain  is  held  by  the  enemy.  The 
most  respectable  citizen  there  is  ex- 
posed to  the  insolence  of  the  basest 
French  ruffian  ;  at  every  step  he  has 
to  endure  at  least  the  insult  of  being 
eyed  with  the  disdain  of  the  con- 
queror towards  the  conquered.  The 
inhabitants  of  Madrid,  strangers,  as 
it 'were,  and  by  sufferance  in  their 
own  houses,  cannot  enjoy  one  mo- 
ment's tranquillity.  The  public  fes- 
tivals, established  by  immemorial 
custom,  the  attendance  on  religious 
ordinances,  are  considered  as  pre- 
texts for  insurrection,  and  threaten- 
ed with  being  interrupted  by  dis- 
charges of  cannon.'  The  sUghtest 
noise  makes  the  citizen  tremble  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family.    From  time 


h,  which  was  allied  to  them,  and  which  deserved  their 
cessary,in  warning  them  against  any  excesses,  to  specify, 
of  violation  should  be  shot.  Th^  French  armies  are 
'  this  worst  species  of  atrocity.  Kuttner  says,  he  never 
as  in  Styria,  when  he  passed.through  that  countrv  two 
eoben.  The  excesses  committed  by  Buonaparte  s  sol- 
with  the  utmost  horror^  and  the  peasants  expressed 
BSt  their  own  government  for  having  prevented  them 
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to  tkne  the  enemy  run  to  arms,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  terror  impres- 
sed by  the  massacres  of  the  2d  and 
Sd  of  May.     Madrid  is  a  prison, 
where  the  jailors  take  pleasure  in 
terrifying  the  prisoners,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  them  quiet  by  per- 
petual fear. — But  the  Spaniard^  nave 
not  yet  lost  their  country! — ^those 
fields  which,  for  so  many  years,  have 
seenno  steel  except  thatof  theplough- 
share,  are  about,  amid  the  splendour 
of  arms,  to  become  the  new  cradle 
of  their  freedom !     Fly  then  to  the 
field  of  honour !    Life  or  death,  in 
/lueh  a  cause,  and  in  such  times,  are 
indifferent.   You  who  return,  will  be 
received  by  your  country  as  her  de- 
liverers!— and  you  whom  Heaven 
has  destined  to  secure,  with  your 
blood,  the  independence  of  our  na- 
tive land, — ^the  honpur  of  our  wo- 
men,— the  purity  of  our  holy  faith, 
—you  will  not  cbread  the  anguish  of 
the  last  moments.     Remember  what 
tears  of  grateful  love  will  be  shed 
over  your    graves, — >>what  fervent 
prayers  will  be  sent  up  for  you  to 
the  Almighty  Father  of  Mercies ; 
who  will  hear  such  supplications, 
and  grant  you  your  reward  of  glo- 
ry.  ^Let  all  Spain  become  a  camp : 

let  her  population  become  an  armed 
host;  let  our  youths  fly  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  state,  for  the  son  should 
fall  before  the  father  appears  in  the 
ranks  of  battle ;-—- and  you,  tender 
mothers,  affectionate  wives,  and  fair 
maidens,  do  not  retain  within  your 
embraces  the  objects  of  your  love, 
until,  from  victory  returned,  they 
deserve  your  affection.  They  with- 
draw from  you  not  to  fight  for  a  ty- 
rant, but  for  their  God,  for  a  mo- 
narch worthy  the  veneration  of  his 
people ;  for  yourselves,  and  for  your 
companions.  Instead  of  regretting 
their  departure,  like  the  Spartan  wo- 
12 


men,  sing  ye  the  song  of  jubilee!-^ 
The  noble  matrons,  the  delicate 
maidens,  even  the  austere  religious 
recluse  nuns,  must  take  a  part  in  th» 
holy  cause ;  let  them  send  up  their 
prayers  to  Heaven  for  the  success  of 
;Our  undertaking,  and  succour,  in 
their  domestic  economy,  the  neces- 
sities of  their  warlike  sons  and  bre- 
thren." 

Their  popular  faith  as  well  as  their 
patriotism  was  roused.  They  were  told 
to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  of  Santiago,  so  oflen  the 
patron  and  companion  in  victory  of 
their  ancestors ;  of  our  Lady  of  Bat- 
tles, whose  image  is  worshipped  in  the 
most  ancient  temple  of  Covadonga, 
and  who  had  there  so  signally  assist- 
ed Pelayo  in  the  first  great  over- 
throw or  the  Moorish  invaders.  The 
fire  flamed  the  brighter  for  this  holy 
oil  of  superstition ;  but  it  was  kindled 
by  noble  fride,  and  brave  shame  and 
indignation  ;  by  the  remembrance  of 
what  their  forefathers  had  been,  and 
the  thought  of  what  their  children 
were  to  be.  If  popery  has  produ- 
ced in  Spain  many  of  its  most  bane- 
ful effects,  it  is  there  also  that  what- 
ever good  it  possesses  is  to  be  seen. 
The  Spaniards  believe  fervently  as 
well  as  faithfully;  and  whatever  other 
injury  has  been  wrought  upon  them 
by  this  pernicious  superstition,  it 
has  kept  aKve  their  imagination,  the 
noblest  faculty  of  man.  Heaven  is 
as  populous  as  earth  to  them.  The 
objects  which  they  adore  are  reali- 
ties,— ^warm  flesh  and  blood,  which 
the  soul  can  clasp  and  cling  to,— a 
virgin  mother,  garlanded  with  Stars, 
her  feet  upon  the  crescent  moon, 
and  clothed  with  the  sun  as  with  a 
garnrent ; — omnipotence  in  the  babe 
at  her  breast ; — Christ  bleeding  on 
the  cross, — saints  and  martyrs  re- 
taining   in    heaven     their    hmoM 
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ioveSy  listening  to  prayer,  and  gi* 
ving  aid  to  those  who  call  upon 
thenu  The  forms  of  the  dead  friends 
whom  we  have  loved  dearest,  are 
not  more  fiunillar  to  us,  nor.  more 
frequent  to  our  imagination,  than 
these  objects  of  devotion  are  to  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Portugueze. 

While  these  leaders  thus  availed 
themselves  of  the  popular  faith,  they 
called  upon  the  clergy  for  those  sa- 
crifices which  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  rendered  necessary: — 
"Veperable  Orders  of  Religion,'* 
said  they,  ^^  withhold  not  the  sup- 
plies which  are  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  cause.  If  your 
civic  virtues  did  not  impel  you  vo- 
luntarily to  offer  this  assistance,  your 
interest  would  extort  it;  for  your 
incorporation,  sanctified  by  authori- 
ty,— ^your  political  existence,-^the 
possession  of  your  property, — -vour 
individual  security, — all  depend,  up- 
on the  issue  of  this  war.  But  Spam 
this  day  receives  from  those  her  fa- 
vourite sons,  proofs  of  their  affection 
and  gratitude,  for  the  riches  she  has 
bestowed,  and  the  splendour  she  has 
conferred,  for  her  pious  generosity, 
and  her  ardent  zeal,  in  sustaining 
the  religion  and  the  customs  of  their 
fathers." — And  to  the  honour  of  the 
clergy,  no  men  exerted  themselves 
more  strenuously  in  the  common 
cause;  a  conduct  the  more  praise- 
worthy, after  the  submission  of  their 
Primate,  and  the  infamous  part 
which  the  Inquisition  had  taken — 
The  Bishops  of  Oviedo  and  Santander 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal 
and  activity  in  Asturias  and  Biscay ; 
and  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Orense, 
when  summoned  to  attend  the  Assem- 
bly  of  Notables  at  Bayonne,  replied 
te  the  Junta  of  Government,  in  a  let- 
ter* of  mild  and  dignified  remon- 


strance, which  had  scarcely  less  ef- 
fect than  the  most  animated  military 
proclamation.  This  letter  could  not 
be  read  without  shame  by  those  who 
sl^ill  hoped,  or  affected  to  hope,  for 
any  amelioration  in  the  state  of 
Spain  firom  Buonaparte, — ^for  the 
Bishop,  addressing  that  tyrant  him- 
self as  if  he  really  possessed  those 
talents  for  legislation,  and  that  phi- 
losophy and  benevolence  to  whicl^ 
he  lays  claim,  represented  to  him 
how  impossible  it  was  to  do  good  to 
the  nation  by  enslaving  it;' — how 
strongly  all  his  proceedings  towards 
it  bore  the  character  of  usurpation 
and  violence; — and  besought  him, 
whatever  might  be  the  disorders  of 
Spain,  not  to  persist  in  applying  re-* 
medies  to  her  m  fetters,  as  she  wa» 
not  mad* 

Among  the  persons  who  had  ac-* 
companied  Ferdinand  to  Bayonne, 
was  Don  Joseph  Palafox,  the  young« 
est  of  three  brothers,  of  one  of  tb^s 
most  distinguished  families  in  Ara« 
gon.  He  was  about  34  years  of  a^e, 
had  been  all  his  life  in  the  Spanish 
guards,  without  ever  having  seen  ac- 
tual service ;  and  at  Madrid,  where 
his  time  had  principally  been  past, 
was  distinguished  for  the  splendour 
and  fashion  of  his  appearance.  At 
the  revolution  of  Aranjuez,  he  was 
selected  to  be  second  in  command, 
under  the  Marquis  de  Castellar,  to 
whose  custody  the  Prince  de  la  Paz 
was  committed;  and  had  Palafox 
been  present  when  that  wretch  was 
rescued  from  the  justice  of  his  coun- 
try, it  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
tamely  have  submitted  to  resign  bin?* 
From  Bayonne  he  escaped  in  the 
disguise  of  a  peasant,  to  nis  country 
seat  near  Zaragoza.  The  Captain- 
General  of  Aragon,  Guilliamah,  was 
a  traitor,  and  attempted  to  disarm  the 
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people ;  they  seized  him,  and  threw 
him  -in  prison ;  and  die  inhabitants 
of  Zaragoza,  and  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  conferred  the  govern- 
ment, by  acclamation,  upon  Pala- 
fox.  The  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Navarre  and  Catalonia  were  possess- 
ed by  the  French, — the  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees,  leading  directly  into 
Aragon,  were  open,  and  Murat, 
with  the  main  body  of  the  French 
army,  was  on  the  other  side  at  Ma- 
drid, Thus  surrounded  by  the  ene- 
my, and  in  a  defenceless  city,  the 
walls  and  gates  of  Zaragoza  being- 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  levying 
the  customs,  PaJafox  declared  war 
against  the  French.  The  regular 
troops  which  he  mustered  amounted 
only  to  £20  men,  and  the  public 
treasury  could  furnish  him  with  no 
more  than  2000  reals,  a  sum  not 
quite  equal  to  twenty  English  gui- 
neas. The  proclamation 
May  31.  which  he  issued  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  boldness. 
He  declared  "  the  French  emperor, 
all  the  individuals  of  his  family,  and 
every  French  officer  and  general, 
personally  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  King  Ferdinand,  his  brother  and 
uncle :  That,  should  the  French  army 
commit  any  robberies,  devastations, 
and  murders,  either  in  Madrid  or 
any  other  town,  no  quarter  should 
be  ^iven  to  auy  of  them :  That  all 
the  acts  of  the  present  government, 
and  the  transactions  at  Bayonne, 
were  illegal,  null,  and  void,  and  had 
been  extorted  by  violence:  That 
whatever  might  be  done  hereafter 
by  the  Royal  Family  in  France, 
should,  for  the  same  reason,  be  ac- 
^  counted  null ;  and  that  all  who  took 
an  active  part  in  such  transactions 
flhould  be  deemed  traitors  to  their 
country.  If  any  violence  should  be 
attempted  against  the  lives  of  the 


Royal  Family,  he  declared  that  thd 
nation  would  make  use  of  their  elec- 
tive right  in  favour  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  as  nephew  of  Charles  III., 
in  case  the  other  heirs  should  not  be 
able  to  concur."  This  proclamation 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
phetic suspicion  which  it  expressed 
of  some  01  those  in  whom  the  nation 
had  confided,  and  who  held  the  su* 
preme  power  in  their  hands.  "  They 
(he  said)  had  been  the  first  to  form 
traitorous  cpnnections  with  the  ene- 
my of  the  country,  and  to  work  its 
ruin.  Thirst  of  gold  made  them  view- 
its  destruction  with  indifference; — 
though  now,  perhaps,  when  the  re- 
solution of  the  people  was  known, 
they  might  change  their  purpose,  af- 
fect a  zeal  for  the  right  cause,  and 
endeavour  to  shake  off"  the  yoke 
which  they  themselves  had  tried  to 
impose  upon  their  country  by  means 
the  most  iniquitous.  Should  I  be 
mistaken,"  said  Palafox,  "  time  will 
discover  the  truth.  As  for  mjrself," 
addressing  the  Aragoneze,  "  my  life, 
which  can  only  be  of  any  value  to 
me  as  far  as  it  can  promote  your 
happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  my 
beloved  country,  is  the  smallest  sa- 
crifice I  can  make  for  the  many 
proofs  of  confidence  and  love  with 
which  you  have  honoured  me.  My 
mind,  is  neither  able  to  harbour 
treachery,  nor  to  associate  with 
those  who  cherish  and  protect  it." 

Catalonia  and  Navarre  were  in 
possession  of  the  French  ; — every 
where  else  the  insurrection  broke 
out.  The  Captain-General  of  Gra- 
nada was  deprived  of  his  command, 
for  endeavouring  to  suppress  the 
public  spirit.  -  At.  Carthagena  a  si- 
milar revolution  was  effected.  Coimt 
Florida  Blanca,at  the  age  of  fourscore, 
came  from  the  retirement  where  he 
had  designed  to  pass  the  remaindev 
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•f  hit  flay*  in  p^ee  and  piety,  to 
proclaim  Ferdinand  in  Murcia,  and 
hoist  the  standard  of  independence. 
The  people  of  Valencia  burnt  the 
paper  which  had  been  stamped  in 
JWurat's  name, — stopt  several  chests 
of  money  which  were  on  their  way 
to  Madrid, — and  elected  the  Count 
de  Cervellon  for  their  governor.  In 
this  state  of  things,  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  seat  of 
actual  government,  to  which  the  na- 
tion could  look,  and  this  rank  was 
•ccupied  by  Seville, — a  city  which, 
were  its  situation  more'  salubrious, 
would  have  better  claims  than  any 
other  to  become  the  capi- 
May^.  tal  of  Spain.*  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Seville  assembled 
in  arms,  and,  by  virtue  of  that  right 
which  was  inherent  in  the  people, 
called  upon  the  constituted  authori- 
ties to  appoint  a  supreme  board  of 
government.  The  choice  fell  upon 
men  f  able,  enlightened,  and  truly 
patriotic,  who  instantly  began  their 
work  widi  equal  zeal  and  wisdom. 


Their  finst  measure  was  to  establish, 
in  all  town6  within  their  jurisdiction, 
containpg  2000  householders,  corre* 
^nding  juntas,  who  were  to  enlist 
all  the  inhabitants  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  45,  and  embody  them. — 
Funds  were  to  be  raised  by  order  of 
the  Supreme  Junta,  on  all  corpora- 
tions and  rich  individuals ;  and,  above 
all,  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  t — 
They  declared  war  against  the  £m* 
peror  Napoleon  and  again&t  France, 
in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  and  of  all 
the  Spanish  nation^  protesting  that 
they  would  not  lay  down  their  armai 
till  that  Emperor  restored  to  them 
the  whole  of  their  Royal  Family,  and 
respected  the  rights,  liberty,  and  in- 
dependeiMce  of  the  nation  which  he 
had  violated.  This,  said  they,  we 
declare  with  the  understanding  and 
accordance  of  the  Spanish  people.*-— 
By  the  same  declaration,  they  made 
it  known  that  they  had  contracted 
an  armistice  with  England,  and  that 
they  hoped  to  conclude  a  lasting 
peace,  J 


♦  That  is  considermg  Spain  as  distinct  from  Portugal.  The  capit|d  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, were  it  under  one  government,  should' undoubtedly  be  Lisbon* 

f  Injustice  to  the  general  wisdom  of  their  measures,  their  names  are  here  sub- 
jpined: 

Members  who  compose  the  supreme  board  of  government — Signor  Don  Frands- 
00  Saavedra,  the  illustrious  lord  archbishop  co-administrator  of  this  city. 

And  for  their  supernumeraries — The  lord  dean  of  the  chapter  of  the  holy  church> 
Don  Francisco  Xayicr  Cienfuegos,  canon  of  the  said  church,  the  excellent  lord'as- 
listant  Don  Vicente  Florea. 

For  the  royal  audience — ^Don  Francisco  Diaz  Bermuda,  regent;  Don  Juan  Fer-- 
aandez  Aguirre. 

For  the  nobility — The  lord  count  Tilly,  marquis  de  las  Torres,  Don  Andres  Mf- 
nano,  Don  Antonio  Sanbrana. 

For  the  city — Don  Andres  de  Coca,  Don  Joseph  Thera.  •  ^ 

For  generals — Don  Eusebio  de  Herrera,  Don  Adrian  Jacome. 

For  the  chapter— Don  Antonio  Sanbrana,  Don  Manuel  Perrosa* 

For  the  puWic— Don  Joseph  Morales  Gallega. 

For  commerce — ^Don  Victor  Soret,  Don  Zeledonio  Alonzo. 

For  the  priesthood — ^Father  Joseph  Ramirez.         ' 

Secretaries— Don  Juan  Bautista  Esteller,  lieutenant  of  the  regiment  of  artUleiy;. 
Don  Juan  Pardo,,  adjutant  of  the  regiment  of  Farnesio. 
%  See  Appendix,  No.  XXVI, 
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An  eloquent  address  from  the 
Junta  was  sent  forth  to  the  people 
of  Madrid:—"  Seville,  (said  they,) 
has  learned,  with  consternation  and 
surprise,  your  dreadful  catastrophe 
of  the  2d  of  May ;  the  weakness  of 
a  government,  which  did  nothing  in 
your  favour ;  which  ordered  arms  to 
be  directed  against  you,  and  your 
heroic  sacrifices.  Blessed  be  ye,  and 
your  memory  shall  shine  immortal  in 
the  annals  of  our  nation. — She  has 
seen  with  horror,  that  the  author  of 
all  your  misfortunes,  and  of  ours,  has 
published  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  distorted  every  fact,  and  pretend** 
jed  that  you  gave  the  first  provoca- 
tion, while  it  was  he  who  provoked 
you.  The  government  was  weak 
enough  to  sanction  and  order  that 
proclamation  to  be  circulated,  and 
•aw,  with  perfect  composure,  num- 
bers of  you  put  to  death,  for  a  pre- 
tended violation  of  laws  which  did 
not  exist.  The  French  were  told  in 
that  proclamation,  that  French  blood 
profusely  .shed;  was  crying  out  for 
vengeance !  And  the  Spanish  blood, 
does  not  it  .cry  out  for  ven^^^nce  ? 
—that  Spanish  blood,  shed  by  an 
army  which  hesitated  not  to  attack 
a  disarmed  and  defenceless  people, 
living  under  their  laws  ana  their 
king,  and  against  whom  cruelties 
were  committed  which  shake  the  hu- 
man firame  with  horror.  We,  all 
Spain  exclaim — ^the  Spanish  blood 
shed  in  Madrid  cries  aloud  for  re- 
venge ! — Comfort  yourselves,  we  are 
your  brethren: — we  will  fight  like 
you,  until  we  perish  in  defending 
our  King  and  Country !  Assist  us 
with  your  good  wishes,  and  your 
continual  prayers  offered  up  to  the 
Most  High,  whom  we  adore,  and  who 
cannot  forsake  us,  because  he  never 
forsakes  a  just  cause.** 

Their  proclamation  to  the  Peopla 


of  Spain  was  worthy  of  it^  cause  and 
object, — ^higher  praise  cannot  be  be« 
stowed, — and  of  that  praise  their  ad- 
mirable address  is  fully  worthy.  <^  The 
king  (said  they)  to  whom  we  all  swore 
allegiance  with  emotions  of  joy  un- 
precedented in  history,  has  been  de- 
coyed firom  us.  The  fundamental 
laws  of  our  monarchy  are  trampled 
underfoot;  our  property,  our  cus- 
toms, our  wives—^U  whkh  the  na- 
tion holds  most  dear,  is  threatened. 
Our  holy  religion,  our  only  hope,  in 
doomed  to*  perdition,  or  will  be  re- 
duced to  mere  external  appearances, 
without  support  and  without  protec- 
tion. And  all  this  it  done  by  a  fo- 
reign power,  not  by  dint  of'^arms, 
but  by  deceit  and  treachery,  by  ta- 
king advantage  of  our  good  nature, 
and  by  converting  the  very  persons 
who  call  themselves  the  heads  of  our 
government,  into  instruments  c^tho^e 
atrocious  acts ;  persons  who,  either 
from  the  baseness  of  their  senti- 
ments, from  shameful  fear,  or  per- 
haps firom  other  motives,  which  time 
or  justice  will  unfold,  hesitate  not  to 
sacrifice  their  country.  It  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  break  the 
shackles,  which  prevented  the  Spa- 
nish from  displaying  that  generous 
ardour  that  in  all  ages  has  covered 
them  with  glory ;  that  noble  courage, 
with  which  they  have  always  defend- 
ed the  honour  of  the  nation,  their 
laws,  their  monacchs,  and  their  rtli- 
gion. 

"  The  people  of  Seville  joined  ac- 
cordingly on  the  27  th  May ;  and,  thro* 
the  medmm  of  all  their  magistrates, 
of  all  their  constituted  authorities, 
perfectlv  united,  and  of  the  most  re- 
spectable individuals  of  every  rank 
and  description,  this  8i:q[>reme  coun- 
cil of  government  was  formed,  in- 
vested with  all  necessary  powers,  and 
charged  to  defend  the  country,  th« 
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religion,  the  laws,  and  the  king.  We 
accept  the  heroic  trust;  we  swear 
to  discharge  it,  and  reckon  on  the 
strength  and  energy  of  the  whole 
nation.  We  have  again  proclaimed 
Ferdinand  VII. — again  sworn  alle- 
giance to  him, — sworn  to  die  in  his 
defence, — and  this  was  the  signal  of 
happiness  and  union,  and  will  prove 
so  to  all  Spain. 

**  A  council  of  government  had 
scarce  been  formed,  when  it  violated 
the  most  sacred  laws  of  the  realm.  A 
president  was  appointed  without  any 
authority  whatever,  and  who,  had  he 
bad  any  lawful  title,  hastened  to  for* 
feit  it.  In  addition  to  his  being  a 
foreigner,  which  was  a  legal  objec- 
tion to  his  promotion,  he  co-opera- 
ted for  the  destruction  of  the  very 
monarchy  from  which  he  received 
his  appointment,  and  of  the  laws, 
which  alone  could  sanction  his  au- 
thority. Under  these  circumstances 
we  could  not  restrain  our  loyalty, 
and  much  less  could  we  violate  the 
sacred  engagements,  which  we  had 
before  contracted,  as  Spaniards,  as 
subjects,  as  christians,  as  freemen, 
independent  of  all  foreign  authority 
and  power. 

"  Nor  could  the  authority  of  the 
first  tribunal  of  the  nation,  the  coun- 
cil of  Castille,  check  or  controul  our 
exertions.  ^  The  weakness  of  that 
council  became  obvious  from  the 
wavering  and  contradictory  proceed- 
ings which  it  adopted  in  the  most  mo- 
mentous and  most  critical  situation  in 
which  the  nation  ever  hath  been 
placed,  and  in  which  the  council 
should  have  displayed  that  heroic 
firmness,  with  wbicb  numberless  mo- 
tives and  its  own  honour  called  upon 
it  to  act.  The  order  tamely  to  sub- 
mit to,  and  circulate  and  obey  the 
act  of  abdication  in  favour  of  a  fo-* 
reign  prini^e,  was  the  consummation 


of  its  weakness,  perhaps  of  its  infa- 
my, for  that  act  was  evidently  void 
and  illegal  from  want  of  authority  in 
him  who  made  it,  because  the  mo- 
narchy was  not  his  own,  nor  was 
Spain  composed  of  animals  subject 
to  the  al^solute  controul  of  their 
rulers  ;-^-4us  accession  to  the  throne 
was  founded  on  his  royal  descent, 
according  to^his  own  confession,  and 
an  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm, 
which  invariably  regulate  the  here- 
ditary succession,  and  with  regard 
to  which  the  council  is  not  invested 
with  any  other  power,  than  the  sa- 
cred duty  to  enforce  their  observance. 
It  is  void  on  account  of  the  state  of 
violence  ai^d  oppression  in  which  it 
was  made,  and  which  is  far  more 
evident  than  the  abdication  itself; 
— 4t  is  void,  because  the  pubhshed 
act  of  abdication  of  King  Ferdinand 
VII.  and  of  his  uncle  and  brother, 
was  made  in  the  same  state  of  vio« 
lence  and  compulsion,  as  is  express-i 
ly  declared  in  the  very  act  of  abdi- 
cation;— it  is  void,  because  many 
royal  personages,  possessed  of-  the 
right  to  claim  the  crown,  have  not 
relinquished  that  claim,  but  preserve 
it  entire.  Add  to  this,  the  horrid 
treachery  which  has  been  employed 
to  sacrifice  and  degrade  the  Spanish 
nation.  It  is  to  our  alliance,  and  our 
sacrifices,  that  the  French  are  in- 
debted for  what  they  call  their  tri- 
umphs ;  France  withdrew  our  gallant 
troops  from -their  native  land,  and 
sent  them  to  the  most  distant  coun- 
tries ;  she  made  them  fight  for  her 
interests,  without  having  any  occa«* 
sion  for  them,  for  the  obvious  pur<» 
pose  of  weakening  us,  and  despoil* 
mg  us  of  our  strength.  Her  armiea 
afterwards  entered  Spain,  under  con« 
tinual  professions  of  an  anxious  de- 
sire to  promote  our  prosperity,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  co-operating  in 
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expeditions  against  an  enemy,  of 
whom  no  farther  mention  is  made. 
The  people,  by  a  generous  effort, 
prevented  the  departure  of  their 
king,  a  measure  wnich  the  French  ^ 
should  have  hailed  with  shouts  of 
joy;  but,  far  from  so  doing,  they 
Kept  a  profound  silence  with  regard 
to  that  departure,— and  even  con- 
verted it  into  a  pretext  for  oppres- 
sing us*  France  affected  to  per- 
ceive divisions  in  the  nation  which 
did  not  exist;  the  Spanish  nation 
having  never  been  more  united  in 
the  love  and  defence  of  its  king. 
The  latter  was  decoyed  into  the 
French  territory  by  deceitful  insinu- 
ations and  professions ;  with  a  degree 
of  generosity,  of  which  perhaps  there 
does  not  exist  a  precedent,  the  king, 
with  implicit  reliance  on  those  pro- 
fessions, threw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  French,  who,  with  the  basest 
treachery,  unprecedented  in  the  an- 
nals of  civilized  nations,  made  him 
their  prisoner,  treated  him  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  disrespectful,  and  for- 
ced him  to  the  d^eds  of  horror — 
which  all  Europe  has  witnessed  with 
astonishment,  andeverySpaniard  with 
indignation  and  the  most  poignant 
grief.  In  a  manner  equally  deceits 
ful  they  invited  the  royal  parents  in* 
to  their  country,  and  compelled  them 
to  unjust  and  illegal  acts  -,  acts  which 
must  hand  down  their  memory  to  the 
latest  posterity  .branded  with  dis-' 
grace  ; — tliey  also  dragged  away  the 
rest  of  the  royal  personages,  to  whom 
their  tender  age  would  have  proved 
an  inviolable  shield,  even  among  the 
most  barbarous  nations. 

*'  The  French  ruler  summoned  the 
Spanish  nation  before  him :  he  chose 
0uch  deputies  as  best  suited  his  pur- 
pose, and  in  a  despotic  manner  ap- 
pointed them  to  deliberate  in  a  foreign 
^uptry  on  the  m()st  sacred  interests 


of  the  nation,  while  he  publicly  de* 
clared  a  private  and  respectfm  let- 
ter, written  to  him  by  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh,  at  the  time,  when  he  was 
Prince  of  Asturias,  a  criminal  per- 
formance, injurious  to  the  rights  of 
sovereignty, — although  the  same  fo- 
reigner, who  now  affects  to  consider 
it  as  an  offence,  perhaps  induced  him 
to  write  it.  It  is,  indeed,  a  heinous 
offence,  it  is  rebellion,  when  an  in- 
dependent nation  submits  to  the  con* 
troul  of  a  foreign  prince,  and  dis^ 
cusses  in  his  presence,  and  under 
his  decision,  its  most  sacred  rights 
and  public  welfare;-— and  no  Sevilli- 
an,  nor  any  other  Spaniard,  will  lower 
himself  to  a  degree  of  disloyalty  and 
meanness,  which  could  induce  him 
to  a  rebellion  so  atrocious,  that  evea 
slaves  would  scorn  to  disgrace  them- 
selves by  deeds  of  infamy  like  this. 

*<  He  has  resorted  to  many  other 
means  to  deceive  us.  He  has  distri« 
buted  libels  to  corrupt  the  public 
opinion,  in  which,  under  the  strong- 
est professions  of  respect  for  the  laws, 
and  for  religion,  he  insults  both^ 
leaving  no  means  untried,  however 
infamous  they  may  be,  to  bend  our 
necks  under  an  iron  yoke,  and  make 
us  his  slaves.  He  carries  his  auda- 
city and  deceit  the  length  of  assu- 
ring the  public,  in  one  of  his  publi- 
cations, that  the  supreme  pontiff  and 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  approves  and 
satnctions  his  proceedings ;  while  it  is 
notorious,  that,  m  sight  of  all  Europe, 
he  has  despoiled  him  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  forced  him  to  dismiss  his 
cardinals,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  directing  and  governing  the 
whole  church,  in  the  manner  sanc- 
tioned by  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ* 

"  Spaniards,  every  consideration 
calls  on  us  to  unite  and  frustrate 
views  sd  atrocious.  No  revolution 
exists  la  S^ain  $  nor  did  we  declare 
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^JWr  against  any  power ;  our  sole  ob- 
ject is  to  defend  what  we  hold  most 
sacred,  against  him,  who,  under  the 
doak  of  alliance  and  friendship,  in- 
tended to  wrest  it  from  us,  and  who, 
we  had  reason  to  fear,  would  despoil 
us,  without  fighting,  of  our  laws,  our 
monarchs,  and  our  religion.  Let 
us,  therefore,  sacrifice  every  thing 
to  a  cause  so  just ;  and,  if  we  are  to 
lose  our  all,  let  us  lose  it  fighting, 
and  as  generous  men. 

"  Join  we,  therefore,  all :  the  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  takeup  arms ;  let  us 
eommit  to  the  wisest  among  us  in  all 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  the  impor- 
tant trust  to  preserve  the  public  opi*- 
nion,  and  refute  those  insolent  libels 
which  are  replete  with  the  most  atro- 
cious falsehoods.  Let  every  one  com- 
bat in  his  way ;  and  let  the  church  of 
Spain  incessantly  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  the  God  of  Hosts,  whose 
protec^on  is  secured  to  us  by  the 
evident  justice  of  our  cause. 

"  And  what  do  you  fear  ?  Those 
enemies  who  occupy  part  of  our 
country  are  composed  of  different 
nations,  dragged  into  service,  and 
who  anxiously  desire  to  break  theu: 
\  chains.  Tliey  are  moreover  dismay- 
ed, because  the  consciousness  of 
guilt  makes  a  coward  of  the  bravest 
man. 

"  All  Europe  will  applaud  our  ef-? 
forts,  and  hasten  to  our  assistance* 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  whole  north, 
which  suffer  under  the  despotism  of 
the  French  nation,  will  eagerly  av^il 
themselves  of  the  favourable  pppor- 
tunity  held  out  to  them  by  Spain,  to 
shake  off  their  yoke  and  recover 
their  liberty,  their  14ws,  their  mo- 
narchs, and  all  they  have  been  rob- ' 
bed  of  by  that  nation.  France  her- 
self will  hasten  to  erase  the  stain  of 
infamy  which  must  cover  the  tools  and 
^mtruments  of  deeds  iqo^  treache- 


rous and  heinous.  She  will  not  shed 
her  blood  in  so  vile  a  cause.  She 
has  already  suffered  too  much  under 
the  idle  pretext  of  a  peace  and  hap- 
piness which  never  came,  and  caii 
never  be  attained  but  under  the  era*- 
pire  of  reason,  peace,  religion,  and 
laws,  and  in  a  state  where  the  right* 
-of  other  nations  are  respected  and 
observed. 

"  Spaniards,  your  native  country, 
your  property,  your  laws,  your  liber- 
ty>  your  kings,  your  religion,  nay, 
your  hopes  In  a  better  world,  which 
that  religion  can  alone  devise  to  you 
and  your  descendants,  are  at  stake, 
exposed  to  great  and  imminent  dan- 
ger." 

Admirable  as  this  address  is,  one 
grievous  error  was  contained  in  it, 
the  precursor  of  others,  and  in  itself 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  ten- 
dency. It  was  said,  *^  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy's  troops  was  not  so 
great  as  the  French  stated  to  intimi- 
date them;  and  that  the  positions 
which  they  had  taken  were  exactly 
those  in  which  they  could  be  con- 
quered and  defeated  in  the  easiest 
manner.*'  Whatever  momentary  ad- 
vantages might  be  hoped  for  by  thus 
deceiving  the  people  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  danger,  was  sure  to  be 
counterbalanced  ten-fold  whenever 
they  were  undeceived,^  as  inevitably 
they  would  be. 

ralafox,  in  his  n^anifesto,  had  in- 
vited deserters  from  the  French  army 
to  enlist  under  him.  Many  of  the 
provincial  proclamations,  in  like  man- 
ner, distinguished  between  Buona- 
parte and  the  people  over  whom  he 
governed,  calling  the  Frftich  an  en- 
lightened, a  genero\;s,  an  honourable 
nation ;  and  saying,  that  they,  as  well 
as  the  Spaniards,  were  eager  to  see 
the  destruction  of  the  tyrant  who 
oppressed  and    disgraced  them.--a 
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They  expressed  a  hope,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  Spain  might  induce  the  French 
people  to  offer  him  up  as  a  victim  for 
their  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
versal justice,  and  to  expiate  the 
shame  which  his  perfidy  and  cruelty 
had  brought  upon  France.  **  Do 
not,"  said  they,  "  believe  that  all 
Frenchmen  are  accomplices  in  these 
iniquities.  Even  among  those  who 
compose  the  armies  of  this  barba- 
rian, we  know  that  there  are  some 
unhappy  *  individuals,  who,  amidst 
all  the  evil  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, still  cherish  in  their  hearts 
the  seeds  of  virtue.'*  The  Junta  of 
Seville  addressed  a  proclamation 
expressly  to  the  French  armies: — 
•*  Frenchmen,*'  said  they,  *'  you 
possess  no  longer  either  laws  or  li- 
berty. You  have  shed  streams  of 
your  own  blood  only  to  reduce  Eu- 
rope under  the  tyranny  of  a  Corsi- 
can.  Spain  has  been  your  true  and 
faithful  ally,  and  in  many  ways  con- 
tributed to  your  triumpn :  Yet  she 
has  been  despoiled^  by  your  t)Tant, 
of  her  laws,  her  monarchs,  and  her 
freedom,  not  by  gallantry  and  va- 
lour, but  by  treachery  and  fraud,  in 
which  you  are  forced  to  co-operate. 


Toor  arms  are  defiled,  and  you  are 
made  to  assist  in  deeds  of  infamy  in- 
consistent with  your  generous  cha* 
racter,  and  with  the  name  of  the 
great  nation  which  you  have  acqui- 
red. We  invite  you  to  withdraw 
from  biumers  wliich  are  destined  to 
enslave  all  nations,  and  to  enlist  un- 
der ours,  raised  for  the  best  of  cau- 
ses, to  defend  our  laws  and  our  king, 
whereof  we  have  been  robbed,  not 
by  force  of  arms,  but  by  fi:aud,  treach- 
ery, and  ingratitude  of  the  deepest 
dye.  Wipe  off  the  stain  which  will 
otherwise  indelibly  disgrace  your  na- 
tion! The  Spaniards  tender  you 
the  just  reward  for  such  an  action ; 
with  open  arms  will  they  receive 
you,  and  fight  by  your  side ;  and, 
when  the  war  shall  be  terminated 
with  that  success  which  they  have 
every  reason  to  expect,  land  shall  be 
given  you,  which  you  may  cultivate 
unmolested,  and  pass  your  remain-p 
ing  days  amidst  a  nation  which  loves 
and  respects  you,  and  where  impar- 
tial justice  shall  incorruptibly  protect 
all  your  fair  enjoyments. 

^  Italians,  Germans  of  all  the  Pnw 
vinces  of  that  great  coimtry,  Polan- 
ders,  Swiss,  and  all  ye  who  compose 


♦  Marshal  Moncey  was  particularly  mentioned.  **  We  know,"  said  Don  In^ 
Florez,  President  of  the  Oviedo  Junta,**  that  this  illustrious  general  detests  the  con- 
duct of  his  companions.  We  offer  up  to  him  the  tnbute  oftnith  and  honour;  and 
we  invite  this  generous  soldier  to  assist  us  by  the  addition  of  ills  talents  and  cou« 
rage.  If  the  respect  which  he  pays  to  the  mandates  of  nature,  do  not  permit  him 
to  take  up  arms  against  his  unworthy  comrades,  yet  he  shall  be  considered  l^  us  as 
H  just  ana  honourable  man,  and  shall  possess  our  love  and  regard  wherever  the  ac« 
cidents  of  life  mav  place  him." — This  would  not  have  been  said  without  a  know<p 
ledge  of  Moncey  s  real  character, — ^yet  this  general  bore  an  active  jjart  ag^nst  the 
Spaniards,  and  doubtless  many  others  of  the  French  officers  in  Spain, detest^  the 
cause  for  which  they  were  fighting.  The  sacrifice  of  individual  judgment  is  necessarily 
called  for  by  the  military  system :  but  no  system,  no  law,  no  human  power,  ought 
to  be  obeyed  when  it  calls  for  the  sacrifice  of  individual  conscience.  It  may  be 
made  our  duty  to  do  what  we  believe  to  be  imprudent ;  but  he  who  obeys  orders 
which  he  knows  to  be  wicked,  sips  against  his  own  soul.  Of  a  man  with  Moncey's 
feelings,  serving  in  such  a  war  as  that  of  Spain,  it  may  be  said  more  truly  as  soU 
iher  than  as  Frenchman,  that,  *^  bid  him  go  to  HeU,  to  Hell  he  goes." 
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the  amiles  called  French,  wiU  ye 
fight  for  him  who  oppressed  and 
despoiled  you  of  what  you  h^  RioSjt 
sacred  ?  For  him  who  dra^^rged  you 
from  your  families  and  homes,  rob- 
bed you  of  your  property,  your 
wives^  yoiur  children^  your  native 
land,  which  he  haa  enslaved  ?  Will 
you  fight  against  a  nation,  which  it 
is  intended  to  subdue  and  enslave^ 
under  the  cloak  of  alliance  and  friend* 
ship,  by  fraudulent  treachery,  de- 
testable and  horrid  beyond  any  pre- 
cedent in  history,  even  among  bar- 
barous nations  i  Come  to  us,  and 
you  shall  meet  with  valour,  genero- 
sity, and  true  honour.  We  tender 
the  same  rewards  to  you  as  to  the 
French ;  and  we  trust  that  you  and 
your  posterity  will  enjoy  them  in 
happmess  and  peace.*' 

But  in  nothing  was  the  wisdom  of 
the  Seville  junta  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  precautions  which  they 
published  *  as  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  conduct  of  tlie  war. 
The  first  object  (they  said)  must  be 
to  avoid  all  general  actions,  which 
would  obviously  expose  them  to  very 
great  hazard  without  even  the  hope 
of  advantage.  A  War  of  partisans 
was  the  system  which  suited  them  ; 
their  business  should  be  incessantly 
to  harass  the  enemy ;  and  for  this 
species  of  warfare  the  nature  of  the 
country  was  particularly  favourable. 
It  was  indispensable  that  each  pro- 
vince should  have  its  general ;  but, 
as  notliing  could  be  dope  without  a 
combined  plan,  it  was  equally  indis- 
pensable that  there  should  be  three 
generalissimos,  one  commanding  in 
Andalusia,  Murcia,  and  Lower  Es- 
tremadura;  one  in  Galicia,  Upper 
Estremadura,  the  Castilles,  and  Leon ; 


one  in  Valencia,  AragoA^  swd  Cata- 
lonia.    These  generdisaimOs  should 
keep  up  a  frequent  communication 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  pro- 
vincial generals^  that  they  might  ac^ 
by  common  accord^  and  sissist  each 
other.    A  particular  general  was  re- 
quired for  Madrid  and  La  Mancha^ 
whose  only  object  should  be  to  di»- 
tress  the  enemy,  to  cut  o£P  their  pro*- 
visions,  to  harass  them  in  flank  and 
in  rear,  mid  not  leave  them  a  mo- 
ment of  repose.    Another  generalis- 
simp  was  necessary  for  Navarre,  the 
Biscayan  provinces,  Asturias,  Rioja, 
and  the  North  of  Old  Castille ;  this 
being  the  most  important  station  of 
all.     His  whole  business  should  be 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  French 
troops  into  Spain,  and  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  those  who  were  flying  out 
of  it.    It  was  recommended  that  fre- 
quent proclamations  should  be  issued, 
snowing  the  people  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  die  in  defence  of  their  liber- 
ties than  to  give  themselves  up  like 
sheep,  as  their  late  infamous  govem- 
me»t  would  have  done.    **  France,** 
said  they,  "  has  never  domineered 
over  us,  nor  set  foot  in  our  territory. 
We  have  many  times  mastered  her, 
not  by  deceit,  but  by  force  of  arms. 
We  have  made  her  kings  prisoners, 
and  we  have  made  the  nation  trem- 
ble.    We  are  the  same  Spaniards ; 
and  France,  and  Europe,  and  the 
world,  shall  see  that  we  have  not  de- 
generated from  our  ancestors.*'— 
They  were  also  watchfully  to  con- 
fute the  falsehoods  which  the  French 
circulated,    and    particularly  those 
which  the  baseness  of  the  late  go^ 
vernment  still  permitted  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Madrid.    And  care  was  to 
be  taken  to  convince  the  nation, 


•  Appendix,  No.  XXVH. 
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iliat  when  they  had  freed  themselves 
from  this  intestine  war,  the  cartes 
-would  be  assembled,  abuses  reform- 
ed, and  such  laws  enacted  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  expe- 
rience niight  dictate  for  the  public 
good;—"  Things,'*  said  they, "  which 
we  Spaniards  know  how  te  do,  and 
whicn  we  have  done,  as  well  as  other 
nations,  without  any  necessity  that 
the  vile  French  should  come  to  in- 
struct us,  and^  accordmg  to  their  cus- 


tom, under  the  mask  of  friendship^ 
and  wishes  for  our  happiness,  contrive 
(for  this  alone  they  are  contriving) 
to  plunder  us,  to  violate  our  women, 
to  assassinate  us,  to  deprive  us  of  our 
liberty,  pur  laws,  and  our  king ;  t« 
scoff  at  and  destroy  pur  holy  reli- 
gion, as  they  have  hitherto  done, 
and  will  always  continue  to  do,  as 
long  as  that  i^pirit  of  perfidy  and  am- 
bition, which  oppresses  and  tyrtA- 
nizes  over  them,  shall  endure.'' 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Effect  of  the  Spanish  revolution  in 
Mr  Whitbrea(Ps  letter  to  Lord 


JDtputiesJrom  Asturias  sent  to  England, 
this  country.  Mr  Sheridan^s  speech. 
Holland.  Proceedings  at  Cadiz,  The  governor  jput  to  death  by  the  peo- 
plCf  and  Morla  appointed  in  his  place.  The  Spaniards  compel  the  French 
squadron  to  surrender.  Dupont  enters  Andalusia  mih  a  French  army  ; 
is  defeated  by  General  Reding  at  Bayleny  and  surrenders.  The  terms  xvhich 
had  been  granted  broken.  Correspondence  upon  that  subject  xvith  Mor^ 
la.  The  French  eagles  deposited  as  trophies  in  the  church  of  King  St  Fsr-. 
Tiando  at  Seville. 


One  pf  the  first  measures  of  the 
junta  of  Asturias  was  to  dispatch 
two  noblemen  as  deputies  to  Eng- ' 
land.  They  came  off  from  Gijon  in 
an  open  boat,  and  got  to  an  English 
privateer  which  happened  to  be  crui- 
sing off  that  port.  Their  arrival  was 
soon  followed  by  information  that 
the  insurrection  nad  burst  out  in  An- 
dalusia as  well  ias  in  the  north,  and 
along  the  whole  south  of  Spain. — 
Never  was  any  intelligence  received 
with  more  general  joy.  '  Notwith- 
standing the  numerous  hostilities  in 
which  Spain  had  been  involved  with 
England ;  first,  through  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Bourbons ;  and,  after- 
wards, from  the  ascendancy  which 
the  directory  and  Buonaparte  had 
•btained  over  an  infamous  minister, 


an  imbecile  king,  and  a  wretched 
government,  the  English  had  idways 
regarded  the  Spaniards  as  the  most 
honourable  people  with  whom  they 
were  engaged  either  in  commerce  or 
in  war;  nor  was  there  ever  a  war  in^ 
which  some  new  instance  of  honour 
and  generosity  on  their  part  did  not 
make  us  regret  that  they  were  our 
enemies.  Hitherto  the  present  con- 
test had  been  carried  on  with  little 
hope.  No  other  sympathy  than  that 
of  mere  political  interest,  was  ever 
felt  in  our  alliances  with  Austria  or 
with  the  Czar ;  but,  from  the  moment 
that  the  Spaniards  called  upon  us  for 
aid,  we  Mt  that  we  had  obtained  al- 
lies worthy  of  our  own  good  cause, 
and  the  war  assumed  a  higher  and 
holier  character.'    It  now  became. 
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truly,  avowedly,  and  plainly  to  eve- 
ry man's  undei-Etanding,  a  war  for  all 
good  principles ;  and  we  looked  on 
to  the  end  with  faith  as  well  as  hope. 
Never  since  the  glorious  morning  Of 
the  French,  revolution,  before  one 
bloody  cloud  had  risen  to  overcast 
its  beauty,  had  the  heart  of  England 
been  affected  with  so  generous  and 
universal  a  joy.  Those  who  had 
been  panic-stricken  by  the  atrod- 
ties  of  the  French  demagogues,  re- 
joiced to  perceive  the  uniform  and 
dignified  order  which  the  Spaniards 
observed  in  all  their  proceedings, 
find  theu:  adherence  to  existing  esta* 
bltehments ; — ^firmer  and  more  |ihi- 
tosophic  minds,  whose  love  of  liberty 
h^  not  been  weakened  by  the  hor- 
rors ^hich  a  licentious  and  unprin- 
cipled people  committed  under  that 
sacred  name,  were  delighted  that  the 
Spaniards  recurred  with  one  accord 
to  those  legitimate  forms  of  freedom, 
which  their  paralysing  despotism  had 
so  long  suspended ;  the  people  uni- 
versally longed  to  assist  a  nation  who 
had  risen  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  professional  poHticiaas,  not 
having  time  to  consider,  n«r  being 
able  to  foresee,  in  what  manner  these 
great  events  would  affect  their  own 
party  purposes,  partook  of  the  p6pu- 
lar  feeling. 

The  first  parliamentary  notice  of 
these  proceedings  was  by  a  speech 
of  Mr  Sheridan's,  made  by  him  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  mi- 
nistry to  a  vigorous  co-operation  with 
the  Spaniards.  "  There*  had  ne- 
ver," he  said,  "  existed  so 
June\5.  happy  an  opportunity  for 
Great  Britain  to  ^tnke  a 
bold  stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the 
world.  Hitherto,  Buonaparte  had 
run  a  victorious  race,  because  he 
had  contended  against  princes  with- 
out dignity,  and  ministers  without 


wisdom,  and  fought  against  countries 
where  die  people  were  indifferent  as 
td  his  success ;  he  hadyetto  learn  what 
it  was  to  fight  {gainst  a  people  who 
were  animated  with  one  spirit  agtunst 
him.    Novr  was  tlie  time  to  stand 
up,  fully  and  fairly,  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Europe ;  and,  if  the  ministry 
would  co-operate  efiectually  with  the 
Spanish  patriots,  they  should  receive 
from  him  as  cordial  and  as  sincere  a 
support,  as  if  the  man  whom  he  most 
loved  were  restored  to  life  and  power. 
Will  not  (said  he,)  the  animation 
of  the  Spanish  mind  be  excited  l^ 
the  knowledge  that  their  cause  is 
espoused,  not  by  n)inisters  aldtie,  but 
by  the  paiiiattient  arid  the  people  of 
England  ?    If  diere  be  a  disposition 
in  Spain  to  resent  the  irisuks  and  in- 
juries, too  enorrt^ous  to  be  described 
by  language,  whicji  they  have  endu- 
red firom  die  tyrant  of  the  earth,  will- 
not  that  disposition  be  roused  to  the 
most  sublime  exertion  by  the  assu- 
rance that  their  efforts  will  be  cor- 
dially aided  by  a  great  and  powerful 
nation?     Never  was  any  thing  so 
brave,  so  genermis,  so  noble,  as  the 
conduct  of  the  Spaniards !    Never 
was  there  a  more  important  crisis, 
than  that  which  their  patriotism  had 
thus  occasioned  in  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope !" 

Mr  Canning  replied,  **.  that  his 
Majesty'^  ministers  saw,  with  the 
most  deep  and  lively  interest,  this 
noble  struggle  against  the  unexam- 
pled atrocity  of  France;  and  that 
there  was  the  strongest  disposition  on 
the  part  of  government  to  afford  eve- 
ry practicable  aid  in  a  contest  so 
magnanimous.  In  endeavpuring  to 
afford  this  aid,  he  said,  it  would  ne- 
ver occur  to  them  that  a  State  of  war 
existed  between  Spaii|  and  Great 
Britain. '  They  should  proceed  upon 
the  principle,  that  any  nation  of  Eut 
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v&pe  which  atavted  up  mth  sl  deter- 
Biiiiation  to  oppose  a  power,  wbic^, 
whether  pro&ssiog  i^8idious  peace, 
or  declaring  open  war,.fmf  the  com- 
nuNLeoemy  of  dl  nationSy^-wibuatever 
mi^it  be  the  eadbttng  pc^cal  rela- 
tions of  that  nation  wiui  Great  Bri- 
tain, became  instantly  our  essential 
ally.  As  for  wJhtat  wene  called  pecu- 
harly  British  injterests,  he  disclaii^d 
tbsm  as  any  part  of ;  the  considera- 
tioxis  which  influenced  government. 
In  this  contest,  wherein  Spain  had 
emUacked^  no  interest  could  be  so 
purely  British,  as  Spanish  success ; 
no  conq^iest  so  advantageous  &r 
Great  Britain  as  conquering  from 
France  the  complete  integrity  of  the 
Spanidi  dominions  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world.^'  This  dedaration  sa- 
tisfied Mr  WhitlMread ;  but  tfaaigen- 
tleman,  with  an  obliquity  of  under- 
standing .  which  never  fails  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  him  when  the  name  of 
the  Corsican  is  mentioned,  once 
more  deprecated  the  usual  tone  in 
which  that  emperor  was  spoken  of, 
saying,  that,  when  he  heard  him  call- 
ed diespot,  tyrant,  plunderer,  and 
common  enemy  of  mankind,  he 
wished  from  his  heart  that  England 
could  come  into  the  cause  with  clean 
hands. 

An  ill-timed  allusion  was  made 
by  Mr  Windham  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  hostilities  with 
Spain.  "  We  should  remember,*' 
he  said,  "  how  gr^at  an  arrear  we  • 
had  to  settle,  how  much  Spain  had 
to  forget  in  consequence  of  the  out- 
rage which  she  had  sustained  in  the 
capture  of  her  frigates.  Were  mi- 
nisters prepared  to  restore  them, 
and  thus  prove  to  Sp^in  the  disin- 
terestedness with  which  we  were  to 
embark  in  her  cause  I"  If  this  part 
of  his  speech  was  reprehensible,  he 


was  not  more  fortunate  in  comparing 
t;hj5  Spanish  revolution  to  the  insur- 
rection in  La  Vendee.  ^*  His  opi- 
nion,*' he  said,  "  however  late,  had 
been  adopted  at  last.  It  was  now 
admitted,  that  the  only  way  of  over- 
turning revolutionary  despotism,  was 
by  aiding  the  internal  means  of  a 
country  with  external  co-operation. 
Now  there  was  nothing  external  but 
En^ajMl;  it  was  Buonaparte  and 
France  every  where  besides:  and 
they  who  would  not  take  to  the  pin- 
nace or  the  long-boat  in  the  late 
storm,  were  now  glad  to  catch'  at 
any  broken  oar,  or  fragment  of  a 
plank.  When  Europe  wasr  unsub- 
dued, when  Austria  was  entire,  when 
Prussia  was  a  formidable  military 
power,  when  Italy  was  not  yet  par- 
celled out,  and  Spain  itself  was 
whde,  the  internal  state  of  La  Ven- 
dee held  out  the  fairest  liope  of  ar* 
resting  the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion. What  then  had  been  neglect^ 
ed  was  now  looked  up  to  with  san- 
guine expectations, — and  the  only 
hope  now  was,  that  this  insurrection 
in  Spain  might  prove  a  La  Vendee.*' 
No  two  cases  could  be  more  dissimi- 
lar than  these  which  Mr  Windham 
thus  likened  to  each  other.  Our 
hope  was,  that  those  principles,  a- 
gainst  which  the  combined  powers 
had  originally  taken  arms,  and  by 
which  they  had  been  defeated,  were 
now  marshalled  on  our  side ;  and 
that  the  common  enemy  would  be 
overthrown  by  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, of  liberty,  of  national  pride, 
and  national  honour, — by  the  spirit 
of  revolution  which  had  now  mani- 
fested itself  among  a  people  worthy 
of  being  free,  and  virtuous  enough 
to  preserve  their  fireedom,  if  they 
should  succeed  in  recovering  it. 
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A  few  days  after  this 
June^n  debate,  Mr  Whitbread, 
in  a  speech  upon  the  state 
of  the  empire,  took  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  the  opinion  concerning  peace, 
which  he  had  delivered  early  ♦  in 
the  session.  ^'  I  then  stated,''  said 
he,  '^  that  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
degrading  to  this  country  to  pro- 
pose a  negociation  for  peace  with 
France :  at  no  period  of  the  interval 
which  has  elapsed,  has  it  appeared 
to  me  tHat  such  a  proposition  would 
be  degrading ;  nor  can  I  anticipate, 
during  the  recess  which  is  about  to 
take  place,  any  circumstance,  the 
occurrence  of  which  can,  by  possi- 
bility, render  it  unexpedient  or  de- 
grading on  the  part  of  this  country 
to  open  such  a  negociation."  The 
common  feeling  and  common  sense 
of  the  country  were  shocked  at  the 
mention  of  negQciating  with  Buona-  ' 
parte,  just  at  the  moment  when  his 
unexampled  treachety  towards  an 
ally,  was  the  theme  of  universal 
execration;  and  when  a  whole  na- 
tion had  just  arisen  against  his  inso- 
lent s^gression.  Mr  Whitbread  felt 
that  he  had  injured '  himself  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  and, 
July  4.  on  the  last  day  ot  the  ses- 
sion, took  occasion  to  ex- 
press his  admiration  of  the  Spanish 
patriots;  and  to  regret  that  mini- 
sters had  not  applied  for  a  vote  of 
credit,  which  would  enable  them 
more  effectually  to  second  the  wishes 
of  all  ranks  of  Englishmen,  by  aiding 
and  assisting  the  Spaniards.  <<  Had 
such  a  message,"  he  said, "  been  sent 
down,  it  would  have  been  met  with 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  that 
house ;  and  he  was  equally  certain, 
that  that  concurrence  would  have 
been  echoed  throughout  the  coun- 


try. The  Spanish  nation  was  now 
committed  with  France :  never  were 
a  people  engaged  in  a  more  arduous 
and  honounible  struggle ;  and  he 
eamest]}^  prayed  God  to  crown  thek 
efforts  with  a  success  as  final  as  those 
efforts  were  glorious.  He  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  it  would  have 
been  well  to  have  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  to  them  the 
Sjmipathy  that  glowed  in  every  Bri- 
tish heart,  through  the  proper  chan- 
nel, the  legitimate  organ  of  tl»  Bri- 
tish people.  He  would  abstain,  be 
said,  firom  sa3dng  more,  or  going  the 
length  his  feelings  on  such  a  subfect 
would  natimdly  lead  him,  as  he  might 
be  liable  to  misrepresentations ;  but 
he  would  repeat,  that,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  soul,  he  wished  success  to 
the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Spaniards ; 
and  that  their  present  glorious  strug- 
gle might  be  crowned  with  the  re- 
covery of  their  liberty  as  a  people, 
and  me  assertion  of  their  indepen- 
dence." 

As  a  farther  avowal  of  these  sen» 
timents,  Mr  Whitbread  addressed  a 
letter,  on  the  situation  of  Spain,  to 
Lord  Holland;  "the  subject,"  he 
said, "  being  so  peculiarly  interesting 
to  that  distinguished  nobleman,  from 
the  attachment  he  had  formed  to  a 
people  among  whom  he  had  resided ; 
the  grandeur  and  energy  of  whose 
character  he' had*  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  estimate,  and  to  which  he 
had  always  done  justice ;  even  when 
that  character  was  obscured  by  the 
faults  and  oppressions  of  a  bad  go- 
vernment.'* Having  repeated  his 
professions  of  ardent  sympathy  with 
the  Spaniards,  he  recurred  to  his 
proposal  for  negociating.  "  It  has 
been  falsely  and  basely  stated,"  said 
he,  "  that  I  advised  the  purchase  ©f 


*  See  p.  €S. 
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^eaoe  b  j  the  abandonment  of  th^ 
tteraic  Spaniards  to  their  &te.  God 
forbid !  A  notion  so  detestable  ne- 
Ter  entered  my  imagination.  Perish 
the  man  who  could  entertain  it  !— 
Perish  this  comitry,  rather  than  its 
safety  shbuld  be  owing  to  a  com- 
promise so  horridly  iniquitous  !  My 
feelings,  at  the  time  I  spoke,  ran  in 
a  direction  totally  opposite^  to  any  . 
thing  so  disgusting  aqd  abominable.'* 
**  I  am  not^  however,"  he  pursued, 
^*  afraid  to  say,  that  the  present  is  a 
moment  in  which  I  think  negocia- 
tion  might  be  proposed  to  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  the  certainty  of  this  great 
advantage,  that  if  the  negociation 
should  be  refused,  we  sho^d  be  at 
least  sure  ef  being  right  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  man ;  an  advantage 
which,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  never 
yet  possessed,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest  to  the  present 
hour ;  and  the  value  of  which  is  far 
beyond  all  calculation. 

*^  If  the  emancipation  of  Spain,  the 
enthronement  of  Ferdinand  Vll.,and , 
the  amelioration  of  the  government 
of  that  country,  through  the  means 
of  the  legitimate  organ  of  their  cor- 
tes,  or  any  other  of  their  own  chus- 
ing„  could  be  effected  without  blood- 
shed, is  there  d  man  existing  who 
would  not  prefer  the  accomplish- 
irietit  of  these  objects  by  the  means 
of  negociation,'  rather  than  by  the 
•word?  If  Mr  Fox  were  happily 
alive,  and  had  power  commensurate 
with  his  ability,  I  see  a  bare  possi- 


bility that  his  genius  might  tun^  this 
crisis  to  such  great  account. '  No-' 
thing  should  be  done  but  in  concert 
with  the  Spaniards;  and  the  com-; 
plete  evacuation  of  Spain  by  the 
French  armies,  the  abstinence  from 
all  interference  in  her  internal  ar- 
tangements,  the  freedom  of  the  royal 
family,  might  be  the  conditions  of 
the  negociation.  There  is  no  humi- 
liation in  such  a  proposal.  What  a 
gratefrd  opportunity  would,  at  the 
same  time,  present  itself,  of  making 
a.  voluntary  proffer  of  restitutions, 
which,  when  demanded,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  accede  to  ! 
What  a  moment  to  attempt  the  salva^ 
tion  of  Sweden,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  tranquillity  of  the  north  ! 

"  All  this  I  had  in  contemplation  at 
the  time  I  said  I  should  not  think  it 
improper  now  to  offer  a  negociation 
for  peace.  I  should  be  desirous  of 
conveying  these  terms  to  the  court 
at  Bayonne,  and  of  proclaiming  them 
to  the  world.  If  they  should  be  ac^ 
cepted,  is  there  a  statesman  who 
could  doubt  of  their  propriety,  of 
their  justice^  of  their  honour  >  If  re- 
jected, is*  there  a  free  spirit  in  the 
universe  that  would  not  join  in  ap- 
plauding the  justice  and  moderation 
of  Great  Britain,  in  condemning  the 
violence,  the  injustice,  and  ambition 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ?" 

In  redeeming  himself  from  the 
imputation  of  regarding  the  cause 
of  the  Spaniards  with  indifference, 
Mr  Whitbread  succeeded  for  the 
time ;  but,  in  all  other  respects,  this* 


*  Among  the  many  severe  comments  which  this  pamphlet  occasioned,  a  very 
able  one  appeared  in  the  Weekly  Review  of  Redhead  Yorke.  After  pointing  out 
the  absurdity  of  offering  to  surrender,  for  the  sake  of  Ferdinand,  all  tnose  securi- 
ties which  we  had  obtained  in  a  cause  wholly  distinct,  he  proceeded  to  Mr  Whit- 
bread's  statement  of  the  moral  advantages  which  would  result  from  negociating. 
•*  Is  Spain  wrong,''  said  he,  "  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  for  resisting  usurpation, 
and  for  r^sortin^  to  bloodshed  to  maintain  her  independence  ?  Then  if  Sp^n  be  net 
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letted  contributed  to  lower  him  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public.  The  fbUy 
of  wasting  time  in  thie  fiurce  of  ne- 
gociation;  the  certainty  that  such 
delay  would  injure  the  Spaniards, 
fuid  the  probability  that  it  might  in* 
duce  tliem  to  regard  us  with  a  sus-* 
picion«  which  fiuch  conduct  would 
render  reasonable;  above  all,  the 
absurdity  of  proposing  to  treat  whh 
the  tyrant  at  the  very,  time  when  he 
was  perpetrating  the  most  flagrant 
breach  of  treaties ;  when  he  had 
proved  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
that  no  treaties,  no  alliances,  no  ties 
of  public  faith,  or  individual  honour, 
could  restrain  him,-<-*were  so  glaring 
to  every  man's  understanding,  that 
Mr  Whitbread's  advice  appeared 
like  absolute  infatuation.  So  far, 
indeed,  from  opening  a  negocladon 
at  this  time,  and  on  these  grounds, 
with  the  Corsican,  it  behoved  us 
now  to  have  made  the  war  a  per- 
sonal war  against  him, — to  have  pro- 
claimed loudly  before  God  and  the 
world,  that  this  country  never  would 
treat  with  a  man  who  had  now  avow- 
ed his  contempt  for  the  laws  of  na^ 


tioAs;  and  given  die  mnst  open  imA 
u»doub(edproo£thathemadetreatie8 
only  for' the  purposeof  more  secure- 
ly effecting  the  destruction  of  those 
who  were  credulous  enough  to  rely 
uponhis  faith.  Now  was  Uie  time  to 
have  s^pealed  to  the  French  people 
themselves:  the  Spanish  wsor  was  a 
war  of  the  Buonaparte  family,  not  of 
France;-- hitherto,  Buonaparte  and 
his  immediate  agents,  were  the  only 
pei«ons  implicated  in  the  infamy  of 
this  unexampled  treachery  ana  us- 
uipation.  Would  France  appropri- 
ale  that  infamy  to  herself^  Would 
she,  for  the  sake  of  these  upstart 
foreigners,  entail  upon  herself  the  pri- 
vations, the  sacrifices,  and  the  baz- 
ar jd^  of  interminable  war  ?  To  France 
we  offered  peace,  under  any  other 
ruler;  we  reclaimed  none  of  her 
conquests;  we  asked  nothing  from 
her,— ^we  were  ready  to  restore  pros* 
perity  to  her  merchants,  her  citi- 
zens, and  her  peasantry ;  and  to  opea 
her  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  But  peace  with  Buonaparte 
was  impossible :  how  could  England, 
so  long  the  object  of  his  avowed  and 


wrong,  Britain  must  be  right  in  canying  succour  and  support  to  her  cause.  The 
Spaniards  are  better  judges  of  their  own  affairs  than  Mr  Whltbread  can  pretend  to 
be;  they  have  duly  wei^^  the  necessity  of  resisting  by  force  qfarmSf  and  are 
sensible  of  the  futility  of  any  other  method  of  proceeding  toward  a  ruffian  who  ac- 
knowledges no  laws,  human  or  divine,  and  who  can  only  be  controuled  by  the  same 
violence  With  which  he  controuls  others.  Is  it  wise,  expedient,  or  humane,  to 
damp  the  geiierous  flame  which  is  now  burning  bright  in  Spain,  and  which  has  set 
Portugal  in  a  blaze,  by  holding  out  proposals  of  peaceful  deliberation,  when  hostile 
armies  are  in  the  bosrom  of  those  countries,  laying  waste  their  fields,  sacking  their 
towns,  and  murdering  their  innocent  inhabitants  ?  Would  Mr  Whitbread  talk  of 
conveying  terms  to  the  stye,  which  he  calls  '  the  court  of  Bayonne,'  if  a  French 
army  were  quartered  at  Kensington,  and  a  detachment  of  it  were  emptying  the 
porter  lakes  in  Chiswell-street  ?  Would  he  write  a  six-penny  pamphlet  advising  his 
countrymen  to  negociate  with  monsters  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  relatives, 
friends,  and  fellow-citizens  ?  Would  he  disarm  the  noble  s{Mrit  of  resentment  a- 
gainst  unprovoked  wrongs,  when  heaven  itself  has,  in  a  manner  almost  miraculous^ 
infused  courage,  ability,  and  energy,  into  souls  which  bad  slept  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  placed  the  gleaming  sword  of  vengeance  in  the  hand  of  every  Spa- 
niard ?  Does  he,  as  a  man  of  honour,  believe  that  the  proposal  he  has  broached 
weald  not  be  treated  in  Spain  as  an  insult  and  a  mockery  of  human  nature  J^ 
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istetvate  liatred,  trust  hkn,  whaii 
lug  iiuaUable  ambitkm  did  not  spare 
tile  Vildesty  the  most  &ithful,  the 
naoBt  seryiceable,  the  most  eubmis- 
cive  of  his  allies  and  iriends!  Pro* 
damations  to  this  tenor  should  have 
been^t  on  board  every  fislung^boat 
Whieh  came  from  the  shores  of 
Francey  and  scattered  over  the  whole 
of  her  coasts:  theneivs  from  Spain 
should  in  like  manner  have  been 
circi|iated;-^he  importance  of  thus 
eonniiunicating  true  intelligence  to 
the  iPreneh,  was  manifested  by  the 
care  with  which  Buonaparte  ke|^ 
tiiem  in  ignorance,  and  die  i^ame- 
less^dseheods  which  continually  ap- 
peared in  his  official  papers.  For 
iBore  than  four  months,  the  people 
of  France  were  kept  in  total  ignor« 
once  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain, 
The  Corsican  evidently  feared  them ; 
like  idl  despots,  and  aU  lovers  of  des- 
potism, heat  once  dreaded  and  hated 
tiie  press.  Our  policy  should  have 
been  to  have  brought  that  powerful 
engine  against  him, — to  have  com- 
meneed  a  war  of  principle^  in  which 
tile  republicans  would  have  joined, 
and  of  which  the  friends  of  the  old 
monarchy  might  have  availed  them- 
selves ;  and  which  would  have  pro- 
mised deliverance  to  a  people  suf- 
fering under  the  intolerable  cruelty 
of  the  conscription  laws. 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing 
were  dispatched  to  tlie  northern  pro- 
vinces, immediately  upon  the  arri- 
val of  die  deputies; — "  men,"  tliey 
eaid,  "  they  did  not  want.'*  The 
Spani^  prisoners  were  released  and 
sent  home;  and,  in  the 
Jidi/  4.  king's  speech,  at  the  close 
.  of  the  session,  Spain  was 
recognised  as  a  natural  friend  and 

♦Appendix,  No.  XXVUL 


ally.  It  was  there  declared,  **  thai 
the  British  government  would  make 
every  exerdonforthesupport  of  apeo- 
pie  thus  nobly  struggling  against  the 
tyranny  and  usurpation  of  France  ; 
that  it  would  be  guided  in  t^  choice 
and  direction  of  its  exertions  by  the 
wishes  of  those  in  whose  behalf  they 
were  employed ;  and  that,  in  copltri^ 
budng  to  the  success  of  diis  just  and 
glorious  cause,  England  had  no  other 
object  than  that  of  preserving  unim- 
paired the  integrity  andindependence 
of  the  Spanish  ♦  monarchy."  An 
order  of  council  f  appeared  on  the 
same  day,  announcing  that  hostili* 
des  against  Spain  had  ceased.  Tliis 
measure  had  been  andcipated  by 
our  commanders  at  Gibraltar  and  on 
the  Cadiz  stadon.  Generd  Castanos, 
who  commanded  the  Spanish  army, 
whtdi  had  been  stadoned  in  the 
camp  of  St  Roque  to  threaten  G^ 
raltar,  declared  for  Ferdinand,  open* 
ed  a  communicadon  with  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  then  governor  of  that 
fortress,  and  raised  a  loan  there  of 
50,000  dollars,  which  was  advanced 
in  a  few  hours  by  the  merchants, 
without  interest,  and  without  other 
security  than  the  honour  of  a  Spa^ 
niard.  A  French  squadron,  consis-. 
ting  qf  five  sail  of  the  line  and  a  fri- 
gate, under  Admiral  Rossilly,  was  ly- 
ing at  Cadiz.  Admiral  Purvis  was 
invited  by  the  Spaniards  to  anchor 
his  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  prevent  their  escape.  The  peo- 
ple of  Cadiz,  finding  that  die  Mar- 
ouis  de  Solano,  their  governor,  en- 
deavoured to  repress  their  patriotism, 
and  that  he  was  manifestly  in  the  in- 
terest of  France,  put  him  to  death« 
The  populace,  in  their  indignation, 
gutted  his  house,  not  leaving  even  a 
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beam  standing ;  but  not  an  article  of 
property  was  taken*  When  some  one 
proposed  to  sell  his  effects  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  a  general  cry 
made  answer^  '<  We  want  nothing 
that  belonged  to  a  traitor  i"  The 
jewels  and  money  which  were  found, 
were  deposited  in  the  treasury  for 
the  public  service.  The  command 
was  then  assumed  by  Don  Tomas 
de  Morla,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  respectable  names  in  Spain* 
Morla  commanded  at  Cadiz  in  1801, 
when  our  expedition  appeared  be^ 
fore  that  city,  after  Sir  James  Pul- 
teney's  attempt  upon  Ferrol :  an  at- 
tack, which  would  have  been  even 
more  disgraceful  than  that  memor- 
able failure,  was  threatened,  and 
which,  had  it  succeeded,  and  put 
us  in  possession  of  the  place,  would 
have  been  more  fatal  in  its  conse- 
quences than  the  most  fatal  defeat : 
for  the  yellow  fever  was  then  raging 
in  the  city  ;  this  being  the  first  year 
of  its  appearance  in  Spain.  Upon 
this  occasion,  Morla  replied  to  the 
summons  of  the  British  commander, 
in  a  manner  as  solemn  as  it  was  dig- 
nified ;  telling  him  under  what  a  visi- 
tation the  people  of  Cadiz  were  suf- 
fering. It  had  its  due  effect,  and 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  instantly  for- 
bore from  adding  the  horrors  of  "war 
to  those  of  pestHence.  During  the 
tame  dreadful  season,  Morla  gave 
another  proof  of  talent  and  resolu- 
tion ;  for,  in  defiance  of  all  opposi- 
tion from  the  clergy  and  bigoted 
populace,  he  ordered  all  places  of 
worship  to  be  closed. 

Upon  his  accession  to  the  govem- 
nen^  measures  were  immediately 
taken  for  compelling  the  French  fleet 
to  surrender.  The  French  admirals 
are  never  deficient  either  in  person- 
al ability  or  professional  skill :  Rossil- 
fy  teok  a  defensive  position,  in  the 


channel  leadinr  to  the  CaraccaSy  toi 
of  reach  of  the  works..  Knowing 
that  every  effort  would  be  made  to 
relieve  hun,  and,  probably,  fully  ex<^ 
pecting  that  the  force  which  wodd 
be  sent  to  occupy  Cadiz  would  be 
able  to  bear  down  all  resistance  that 
the  Spaniards  could  possibly  oppose, 
his  object  was  to  gain  time.  He 
proposed,  first,  to  quit  the  bay,  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  tranquil- 
lizing the  people,  as  his  imposing  at- 
titude had  occasioned  some  inquie- 
tude. In  case  the  English  should 
not  assent  to  this,  he  then  offered  to 
land  his  guns,  keeping  his  men  on 
board,  and  not  hoisting  his  colours; 
in  this  case,  he  reauired  that  hos- 
tages should  be  excnan^d,  and  de- 
manded protection  agamst  the  ex- 
terior enemy.  Morla  replied,  **  that, 
though  these  proposals  were  what  it 
became  the  French  admiral  to  make, 
it  was  incompatible  with  his  honour 
to  accept  them;  his  orders  were 
positive,  and  he  could  hear  of  no' 
thing  but  an  unconditional  surrend- 
er." Lord  CoUingwood,  who  had 
arrived  from  before  Toulon,  to  take 
the  command  upon  this  more  im- 
portant station,  offered  to  co-operate 
with  the  Spaniards ;  but,  being  con- 
fident in  their  own  strength,  they  de- 
clined the  offer.  Batteries  wereerect- 
ed  on  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  near  Fort 
Luiz;  and  firom  these,  and  from  their 
gun  and  mortar-boats,  they  begaa 
Qie  attack,  our  sailors  remaining  im- 
patient spectators  of  a  contest  carri- 
ed on  at  a  distance,  and  protracted 
from  the  9th  of  June  till  the  14th. 
The  Spaniards  acted  wisely  in  thii 
mode  of  attack :  closer  proceedingi 
would  have  occasioned  greater  loss 
on  their  side,  and  have  injured 
ships  which  they  wanted  for  their 
own  use;  being  sure  of  having 
them  at  last,  they  wished  to  take 
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Ifaem  with  as  little  injury  as  possible  ; 
and  in  this  they  succeeded.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th9  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  obtain  more  favourable 
terms,  Rossilly  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally. 

Two  *  addresses  to  the  people, 
published  by  Morla  upon  this  occa- 
sion, explained  why  he  had  pro- 
ceeded so  skwly  against  the  French, 
and  declared  his  resolution  to  en- 
force good  order.  Every  person  ad- 
mired these  able  compositions  ;  but, 
upon  examining  them  after  the  sub- 
aequent  treachery  of  their  author, 
it  is  observable,  how  carefully  he 
has  abstain^  from  any  one  expres- 
sion which  might  imply  a  sense  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  Spanish 
cause,  or  indignation  against  the 
atrocious  usurpation  which  was  in- 
tended. Wise,  therefore,  as  his  ope- 
rations against  Rossilly's  squadron 
had  been,  it  is  to  be  suspected  that 
Morla  acted  not  more  from  prudence 
than  from  a  secret  purpose  of  sparing 
the  French. 

Buonaparte  had  probably  relied 
upon  his  partizans  in  Cadiz,  upon 
Soltoo,  and  Morla  himself,  or  he 
would  have  secured  that  important 
city,  as  he  had  done  Barcelona,  be- 
fore he  avowed  his  intention  of  us- 
urping the  throne  of  Spain.  A  siege 
of  Gibraltar  had  been  the  pretext 
under  which  he  marched  his  troops 
into  the  peninsula ;  and,  if  the  sud- 
den and  universal  insurrection  of 
the  people  had  not  prevented  him, 
a  sufficient  force  would  have  been 
stationed  before  that  fortress  to  have 
overpowered  Castanos,  in  case  he 
had  been  found  incorruptible ;  the 
^eater  part  of  the  Spanish  army, 
which  had  not  been  :8ent  out  of 
Ae  kingdom,  being  under  that  ge- 


neral's command.  'A  detachment, 
under  Dupont,  had  marched  from 
Madrid  towards  the  southward,  soon 
after  Murat*s  arrival  in.  that  city. 
Their  destination  was  for  Cadiz,  of 
which  place  that  general  had  been 
appointed  governor,  soon  after  the 
mock  abdication  at  Bayonne  had 
been  compleated ;  but  some  tumults 
at  Toledo  required  his  presence ;  and 
immediately  afterwards,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  of  Madrid  became 
so  manifest,  that  Murat  thought  it 
prudent  to  keep  the  whole  of  his 
force  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city. 
But  when  Seville  and  Cadiz  decla- 
red for  Ferdinand,  perilous  as  his 
situation  was  in  the  capital,  it  be- 
came of  the  utmost  importance  that 
a  vigorous  effort  should  be  made  t« 
reduce  these  important  cities ;  and 
Dupont,  with  a  considerable  force, 
was  instantly  dispatched  upon  that 
service. 

A  long  and  deep  chain  of  moun- 
tains, called  the  Sierra  Morena,  (a 
name  which  Cervantes  has  made  fa- 
miliar throughout  the  whole  of  Eu» 
rope,)  divides  Andalusia  from  New 
Castile,  and  from  Estremadura.  The 
passes  are  exceedingly  strong ;  Du- 
pont crossed  them,  without  opposi- 
tion, and  descended  upon  the  city 
of  Cordova,  which  lies  at  their  foot 
The  city  was  feebly  defended;  for 
the  armed  inhabitants  did  not  stand 
.  their  ground,  and  the  regular  force 
was  not  sufficient  to  oppose  such  a 
body  of  disciplined  troops.  He  ob* 
tained  possession  of  it  after  a  con- 
flict of  two  hours, — ^but  here  his  suc- 
cesses ended;  for  tidings  reached 
him  of  the  surrender  of  the  fleet ; 
the  passes  of  the  Sierra  were  occu- 
pied by  the  peasantry  ;  the  country 
rose  on  all  sides ;  and  Castanos  ad- 
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vanced  against  him  with  all  the  force 
of  Andalusia,  and  with  9  considerable 
body  of  troops  from  Ceuta,  wliich 
had  been  sent  to  garrison  that  place 
early  in  the  year,  in  consequence  of 
a  rumour  that  England  designed  to 
attack  it.  Dupont  expected  to  be 
joined  by  three  or  four  tiiousand  men 
from  Junot*s  army,  who  were  order- 
ed to  proceed  along  the  coast  of  Al- 
garve  and  cross  the  Guadiana ;  but 
a  body  of  English  troops,  from  Gib- 
raltar, under  General  Spenser,  took 
post  at  Ayamonte,  and  defeated  this 
intention.  Instead  ofadvancing,  there- 
fore, to  Ecija,  where  the  troops  whom 
he  had  defeated  at  Cordova  were 
rallying  under  Echevarri,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  fall  back  to  Aiidu- 
jar. 

Here  his  situation  soon  became 
perilous.  Castanos,  acting  upon  the 
wise  principles  wWch  the  Junta  of 
Seville  had  laid  down,  continually 
harassed  the  enemjr,  without  ven- 
turing to  a  battle  till  he  had  previ- 
ously given  confidence  to  his  troops, 
and  brought  them  into  habits  of  dis- 
cipline. All  the  hospital  stores  of 
the  French,  together  with  a  large  "^ 
convoy  of  supplies  from  Toledo,  were 
intercepted  in  the  mountains:  and 
their  soldiers  were  soon  obliged  to 
reap  the  standing  com,  and  make  it 
into  bread  for  themselves,  the  pea- 
santry having  left  the  harvest  to  take 
arms  against  them.  They  were  not 
long  at  leisure  to  do  this, — the  per- 
petual alarms  given  them  by  the 
Spaniards  on  all  sides,  kept  them  al- 
ways under  arms.  A  council  of  war 
was  held  by  Castanos,  on  the  1 7th  of 
July,  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
united  divisions  of  the  Marquis  de 
Campagny,and  of  Major-Gen.  Theo- 
dore Reding,  (brother  of  Aloys,  the 
Swiss'  patriot,)  should  attack  the 
.  van  of  the  French  army  at  Baylen, 


while  the  third  division  and  the  re^ 
fierve  made  &  feigned  attack  upooi 
Andujar,  to  distract  the  enemy's  at- 
tention. Reding,  oo  the 
following  morning,  won  Jtd^  ISm 
the  village  of  Baylen, 
where  the  French  general  Gobert 
had  been  sl^ioned  to  guard  th^ 
road  to  La  .Carolina,  as  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  maintaining  a 
communioatkm  with  Madrid.  Harm- 
ing thus  succeeded,  he  was  ordered 
by  the  aHnmander  in  chief  not  to 
pursue  the  retrieating  column,  but 
to  march  ugainst  Andujar  withmit 
delay,  and  attack  that  place  in  flank, 
while  he,  witii  the  remainder  of  his 
force,  should  assail  it  in  front.  This 
was  prevented  by  the  sudden  move- 
ment of  Dupont :  the  height  in  die 
neighbourhood  of  Andujar  had  been 
occupied  on  the  15th  by  General 
Don  Manuel  de  La  Pena,  and  Held 
Marshal  Don  Felix  Jones,  who  from 
thence  annoyed  them  with  great 
effect.  They  were  too  strongly  post- 
ed to  be  attacked  with  success ;  and 
Dupont  had  determined  upon  a  mor^ 
important  enterprize.  At  nine  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th,  he  evacu- 
ated Andujar,  after  pillaging  it,  and 
took  the  road  towards  Baylen. 

Castanos  complained  in  his  dis- 
patches, that  the  people  of  Andujar 
did  not  give  him  tiie  slightest  notice 
of  these  movements.  That  city  con- 
tains about  14,000  inhabitants ;  and 
though  a  few  of  the  higher  orders 
may  have  been  corrupted,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  people  in  ge- 
neral were  well  disposed  to  a  set  of 
ruffians,  who  had  for  some  weeks 
been  preying  upon  them.  Dup<Mit'a 
measures  were,  probably,  kept  se- 
cret till  the  moment  of  executing 
them ;  and  the  art  of  obtaining  in- 
telligence seems  to  have  been  ill  un- 
derstood both  by  the  Spaniards  and 
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their  iMes^  during  the  whole  of  this 
yearns  war.  At  two  in  the  morning 
of  the  19th,  Castanoff  was  informed 
of  their  retreat ;  he  immediately  or- 
dered General  Pena  to  pursue  and 
liardssF  the  enemy's  re^r,  Expecting 
that,  by  Reding's  adtance,  they 
wodld  tJius  be  placed  between  two 
iires.  The  Swiss  general,  meantime, 
haring  repassed  the  Gudalqutvir, 
and  effected  a  junction  with  Cam- 
pagiiy,  was  fdriHing  his  troops,  s^t 
three  in  t^e  morning  of  the  IS^th,  to 
march  agdnst  Andmai^,  when  Du« 
pont  fell  upon  him,  tninking  to  take 
him  by  surprise.  The  attack  was 
made  wiih  great  rdiemehce,  and 
would  not  improbably  Jiave  been 
succes^l,  had  not  the  Spaniards, 
owing  to  their  intended  movement, 
been  in  some  degree  of  readiness. 
The  fiwt  company,  both  of  horse 
and  of  foot,  suftered  greatly ;  never- 
theless, the  Spaniards  rapidly  took 
their  stations,  and  repelled  their  as- 
sailants on  all  points.  Their  lines 
were  sometimes  broken,  and  the 
French,  fighting  with  the  resolution 
of  men  who  had  never  yet  known 
what  it  was  to  be  defeated,  even  made 
way  to  their  batteries;  but  the  Spa- 
niards stood  firm;  they  had  confi- 
dence in  their  officers  and  in  their 
own  strength ;  they  knew  that  they 
had  reinforcements  at  hand,  and  that 
the  enemy's  situation,  if  they  repel- 
led them,  was  desperate, — above  all, 
they  had  that  perfect  conviction  of 
the  righteousness  of  their  cause, 
which,  when  other  points  are  equal, 
will  inevitably  turn  the  scale.  Cam* 
pagny,  who  held  the  post  of  camp- 
marshal,  and  the  Brigadier-General 
Don  Francisco  Vanegas,  both  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  much  by 
their  skill  as  their  intrepidity.  Tlie 
action  continued,  ,without  any  other 
interruption  than  what  arose  fromoc- 


casional  recessioti  and  the  formation 
of  new  colij^ns,  tin  half  past  twelve 
of  the  following  noon,  when  Dupont, 
with  all  his  genetals,  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  columns,  made 
a  last  desperate  charge,  which  the 
French  supported  with  great  firm^ 
ne^,  attempting,  at  the  same  time, 
tobt-eakthe  centre  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  turn  the  right  wing ;  they  were, 
however,  finally  repulsed,  with  great 
loss,  Dupont  himself  being  wound- 
ed, and  2000  of  his  men  killed.  At 
two  o'clock,  Pena's  division  came 
up :  as  soon  as  the  guns  of  his  ad- 
vanced guard  began  to  fire,  Dupont 
sent  a  flag  o^  truce,  and  proposed  to 
surrender. 

The  French  general  Wedel  had 
been  dispatched  from  Madrid,  with 
6000  troops,  to  the  succour  of  Du- 
pont, who  ordered  him  to  guard  the 
roads  from  Jaen  to  Baylen  and  to 
Ubeda.  During  the  truce,  this  ge- 
neral advanced  upon  Baylen,  and, 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  sud- 
denly attacked  Reding,  who  was  al- 
together unprepared  for  this  act  of 
treachery.  The  battalion  of  Cor- 
dova was  surprised  and  made  priso- 
ners, and  two  field-pieces  were  also 
taken ;  but  the  success,  thus  basely 
obtained,  was  dearly  purchased ;  for 
Dupont,  iu  consequence,  was  com- 
pelled to  include  Wedel  in  the  ca- 
pitulation, with  all  the  French  troops 
who  might  be  stationed  between  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  and  Baylen. 
The  French  force  before  the  battle 
amounted  to  14,000,  that  of  the 
Spaniards  to  25,000,  half  of  whom 
were  peasantry.  When  Dupont  first 
demanded  terms,  Castanos  replied| 
that  he  would  grant  no  other  than 
that  they  should  be  prisoners  of  war, 
with  permission  to  the  general  and 
his  officers  to  wear  their  swords,  an4 
take  with  them  a  portmanteau  each|| 
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filled  with  clothes  only,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pillage  wmch  th^  had 
committed ;  and  in  the  official  dis- 
imtches  it  was  stated,  that  the  whole 
of  Dupont's  division  were  prisoners 
of  ^ar,  whereas,  those  under  Wedel 
were  to  be  sent  to  France  by  sea. 
These  terms  were  communicated  to 
the  Junta  of  Seville  both  by  Cas- 
tanos  and  by  Count  de  Tilly,  *  one 
of  their  own  body,  who  was  with  the 
Army,  and  they  were  officially  made 
known  to  Lord  Collingwood.  Never- 
theless, it  seems,  by  what  afterwards 
occurred,  that  the  actual  capitula- 
tion was  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter,— that  Castanos  did  not  insist 
upon  stripping  the  French  of  their 
plimder,  and  diat  he  agreed  to  trans- 
port the  whole  of  them  to  Rochefort. 
Why  the  first  official  accounts  differ 
so  materially  from  the  truth,  has  not 
been  explained ;  nor  why  terms  were 
granted  so  much  more  favourable 
than  Dupont,  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  entitled  to  demand.  It 
is  more  easy  to  discover  why  they 
were  not  executed. 

Dupont  had  entered  Andalusia  in 
full  expectation  of  easily  crushing 
the  rebels,  as  he  styled  them,  follow- 
ing the  monstrous  language  of  his 
master.  According,  dierefore,  to 
the  usual  custom  of  the  French  ge- 
nerals, he  had  plundered-  wherever 
he  went ;  his  soldiers  had  been  let 
loose  upon  the  country,  and  nothing 
was  safe  from  their  rapacity, ,  their 
cruelty,  and  their  lust.  Cordova; 
where  they  had  experienced  some 
resistance,  suffered  especially;  but 
the  people  of  Andujar,  who  forbore  , 


to  aid  their  cotmtxymen,  in  the  hop^ 
perhaps,  of  purchasing  their  own  se- 
curi^  by  submission,  were  also  pil- 
laged without  mercy.  The  Anda- 
lusiang,  therefore,  were  exasperated 
against  the  French  on  account  of 
these  atrocities,  as  well  as  by  that 
general  feeling  of  just  indignation 
whichthe  cause  <^the  war  necessari- 
ly excited.  Their  Junta  had  issued 
a  formal  declaration  of  hostilitiet 
against  France ;  but  the  pe^le  knew 
and  felt  that  this  was  not  an  ordinary 
war,  and  that  no  formaUty  could 
make  it  so;  that  the  French  had 
not  entered  their  country  as  fair  and 
honourable  enemies,  but  basely  and 
perfidiously,  in  the  character  of  al- 
lies ;  that  /their  actions,  a^r  this 
first  treachery,  had  been  those  of 
thieves,  ruffians,  and  murderers ;  and 
that  thus,  by  the  compUcated^villany 
of  their  cause  and  their  conduct^ 
they  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the 
ccmunon  courtesies  and  observances 
of  war.  The  Spaniards,  therefore,  - 
did  not  consider  these  men  as  sol- 
diers, but  as  criminals:  they  had 
laid  down  their  arms,  but  they  could 
not  lay  down  their  crimes ;  and  it 
was  impossible  for  those  who  had 
any  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
contest  in  which  they  were  engaged,  . 
the  sanctity  of  the  principles  for 
which  they  were  struggling,  even  of 
what  was  due  to  their  awn  honour 
and  individual  feeHngs,  to  regard  the 
French  as  they  would  have  regarded 
any  other  enemies.  Dupont,  after 
his  surrender,  invited  the  Spanish 
officers  to  dine  with  him,  and  they, 
one  and  all,  peremptorily  refused^ 


*  "  The  division  of  Dupont,  with  all  its  baggage,  it8  booty,  and  all  its  generals, 
are  prisoners  of  war ;  and  the  other  divisions  which  occupy  his  majesty's  domini- 
ons, from  the  suirynit  of  the  Sierra  to  Baylen,  are  to  evacuate  the  penin8\ila.  by 
sea.  This  is  the  principal  point  of  the  treaty  which  General  Castanos  and  my^itff 
had  the  satisfaction  to  sign  last  night'* — CouNT  DE  Tilly's  Dispatch, 
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without  assigniiig  any  apology  or 
accuse,— -but  with  an  undisguised 
impulse  of  abhorrence,  shrinking 
frmn  him,  as  fixmi  one  with  whom  it 
was  mfamouf  to  associate. 

It  is  said  that  letters  were  inter- 
cepted which  he  had  dispatched  to 
Jymot  after  his  capitulation,  urging 
him  to  march  with  his  main  force 
into  Andalusia,  pointing  out  to  him 
what  places  to  attack,  and  promi- 
«ng  to  rally  the  prisoners,  and  join 
him.  Whether  this  were  true,  or 
only  a  &brication,  intended  to  ex- 
cuse the  junta  for  breaking  the  en* 
fagement  into  which  Castanos  had 
CBtered,  Dupont  soon  perceived  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  transport  his 
army  to  France ;  and  he  addressed 
a  letter  of  complaint  to  Morla.  Mor- 
la  replied,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were  in  themiselves  impossible. 
The  Spaniards  had  neith^  transports 
nor  the  means  of  procuring  them ; 
nor,  if  they  had,  was  it  to  be  suppo- 
sed that  the  English  would  suffer 
them  to  pass,  certain  as  they  must 
be,  that  the  French  would  immedi- 
ately carry  on  the  war  on  some  other 
point,  or  perhaps  on  the  same.  Nei- 
ther Castanos,  he  said,  nor  Dupont 
iiimself,  could  ever  have  thought  that 
the  captul^tion  would  be  executed ; 
the  object  of  the  former  was  to  re- 
lieve himself  from  embarrassment ; 
that  of  the  latter,  to  obtain  condi« 
tions,  which,  though  impossible, 
might  give  an  appearance  of  honour 
to  his  surrender.  Each  had  obtain- 
ed what  he  desired,  and  now  the  im^ 
perious  law  of  necessity  must  be 
•beyed. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Moria  was  originally  disposed  to  sub* 
Init  to  the  French ;  his  subsequent 
••nduct  if  not  explicable  upon  any 


other  supposition; — but  it  seems  as 
if  the  great  and  unexpected  success 
of  the  Spaniards  had  shaken  him, 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  be  a  pa- 
triot, while  patriotism  was  triumph- 
ant. In  his  correspondence  with 
Admiral  Rossilly,  he  had  carefuUr 
abstained  from  all  language  which 
might  foment  the  indignation  of  lus 
countrymen,  and  offend  Buonaparte. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  he  spoke 
boldly,  and  asked  Dupont  what 
right  such  an  army  as  his  could  have 
to  demand  the  execution  of  treaties  I 
Had  it  not  entered  Spain  professmg 
friendship  and  alliance ;  imprisoned 
the  king  and  the  royal  family ;  pluh^* 
deredhis  palaces ;  ravaged  his  towns; 
and  robbed  and  assassinated  his  sub- 
jects ?  The  national  character  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  said,  would  not  permit 
their  rulers  to  treat  such  enemies 
otherwise  than  as  they  were  treated ; 
and  Dupont  was  warned  against 
drawing  upon  himself,  by  his  impru- 
dence, more  and  more  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people,  and  admonished, 
by  submission  and  a  suitable  beha- 
viour, to  weaken  the  strong  sense  of 
the  atrocities  he  had  committed  at 
Cordova.*  That  general,  and  his 
staff,  however,  would  have  been  sent 
to  France,  had  it  not  been  for  an  ac- 
cident which  inflamed  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  to  the  highest 
degree.  As  his  baggage  was  on  the 
way  to  the  water-side  to  be  embark- 
ed, some  church-plate,  part  of  the 
plunder  from  Cordova,  fell  out  of  one 
of  the  bags.  It  was  seen  by  the 
people,  and  they  instantly  seized 
upon  the  whole  of  the  plunder  which 
these  wretches  were  about  to  carry 
off  Dupont,  with  that  effrontery 
which  never  forsakes  a  Frenchman, 
addressed  a  second  letter  to  Morla,  19 
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which  he  **  inyoked  the  principles  of 
honour  and  probity  for  the  restit^- 
tion  of  his  property."  This  provoked 
the  indignant  reply  which  it  deser- 
yed,  "  It  never  was  my  intention,*' 
said  Morla,  **  and  still  less  that  of 
the  Supreme  Junta,  that  you  and  . 
your  array  should  carry  out  of  Spain 
the  fruit  of  your  rapacity,  cruelty, 
and  impiety.  How  coula  you  con- 
ceive this  possible  ?  How  could  you 
imagine  us  to  be  so  stupid  and  sense- 
less? Can  a  capitulation^  which 
speaks  only  of  your  equipage,  give 
you  a  property  in  the  treasures  which 
your  army  has  accumulated  by  means 
of  murder,  cruelty,  and  sacrilege  ? 
Is  there  any  reason,  or  right,  which 
requires  that  faith,  or  even  humanity,  • 
should  be  obs^ved  towards  an  army 
which  entered  the  kingdom  of  a 
friend  and  ally  under  false  pretences, 
iseized  its  kinig  and  all  his  family,  exr 
torted  from  him  a  renunciation  in  fa- 
vour of  their  own  monarch,  and,  be- 
cause the  nation  would  not  submit 
to  a  transfer,  which,  even  if  their 
king  had  been  at  liberty,  he  had  no 
power  to  make,  proceeded  to  pil- 
lage the  palaces  and  towns,  to  pro- 
fane and  plunder  the  churches,  mur^ 
dering  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  ra- 
visliing  virgins,  seizing  every  ^ticle 
of  value  which  they  could  transport, 
and  destroying  what  they  were  for- 
ced to  leave  behind  ?  Is  it  possible," 
said  Morla,  "  that  they,  when  depri- 
ved of  the  fruits  of  their  iniquity, 
should  have  the  impudence  to  ap« 
peal  to  the  principles  of  honour  and 
probity  ?  My  natural  moderation,'* 
he  added,  "  has  induced  me  to  write 
to  your  excellency  hitherto  with  a 
certain  respect ;  but,  in  reply  to  such 
extraordinary  demands,  which  a- 
xi^ount  to  thisi  *  do  yqu  sack  the 


temples  and  houses^  of  Cadi^^  in  qti* 
der  to  indemnify  me  for  the  phinder 
of  Cordova  imd  othet  tot^ns^  whidi 
the  pwulace  have  taken  Smik  md^* 
1  could  not  refrain  fhun  dr^mng  a 
slight  sketch  of  your  conduet.  £ay 
aside  such  expectations^  and  eongn^ 
tulate  yoursehres  that  the  noble  chiu 
racter  of  the  Spanish  people  ttwlae^ 
theipa  abstain  from  exetcisii^  Ac 
vile  office  of  executimiersi"  ♦ 

Dupont  and  his  staff  were  now  d»> 
tainea  as  prisoners.  lb  would  prci- 
hMy  hayie  be^  dangerous  to  haw 
ombarked  t^em;  mid  the'  gtneai, 
himself,  pethaps,  began  to  8ppFC^- 
.  hendv  that,  however  wretdiedlus  si- 
tuation in  Spain,  thete  wasv  Httle 
hope  of  amending  it  by  retuti^ing  to 
France.  Morla  mformed  the  people 
that  their  ia'ansportation  was  sus- 
pended by  the  Junt^  of  Seville,  ior 
weighty  reasons^  not  fit  to  be  mad6 
pubHc.  .  Those  reasons  have  never 
transpired ;  but,  for  the  terms  whidi 
Castanos  had  agreed  to,  of  carryaag 
the  whole  army  to  France^  it  is  w^ 
nifest  that  such  terms  ought  not  to 
have  been  granted,  and  tliat  the  Juit«> 
ta  of  Seville  could,  not  execute  them 
without  betraying  their  country,"^** 
for  what  was  it  but  transporting  w^esit 
ruffians  out  of  Andalusia,  that  ih&f 
might  recross  the  Pyrenees,  a^d  be*' 
gin  their  atrocities  anew;  first  ijs 
other  provinces,  and  finally  in  An* 
dalusia  itself,  whither  they  woujbd  r^ 
turn  with  additional  forces  to  com* 
pleat  their  work^^nd  take  vengeance 
for  their  defeat  ?  It  is  Hot  to  be  Bvlp^ 
posed  that  ai^y  terms  can  bind  a  go- 
vernment to  act  in  direct,  certait^ 
and  manifest  opposition  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people ;  but  it  beb&yt4 
the  Juntia  of  S^vill^  sdemnljr  to  haVf 
proclaimed  this,  to  have  ^iiam0?r94 
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the  act  of  their  general,  and  to  have 
censured  him,  notwithstanding  his 
victory. 

The  feeling  of  the  Spaniards  was 
so  strong,  in  consequence  of  the  atro- 
cities which  they  had  witnessed,  that 
Morla  was  called  upon,  by  anony- 
mous  letters  from   many  parts  of 
Spain,  to  consider  Dupont  and  the 
other  generals  as  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, and  bring  them  to  condign 
punishment.     If  Murat,  indeed,  had 
been  made  prisoner,  the  executions 
which  he  had  ordered  at  Madrid  af- 
ter the  iosurrection,  and  in  cool  blood, 
would  have  justified  the  Spaniards 
in  putting  him,  and  every  member 
of  his  bloody  tribunal,  to  a  public 
ftnd  shameful  death;  the  blood  of 
their  murdered  brethren,  the  honour 
of  their  country,  and  the  general 
good  of  mankind,  would  have  requi- 
red such  an  example.     With  regard 
to  Dupont  and  his  staff,  it  was  other- 
wise; and  Morla,  who  thought  the 
wish  of  putting  them  to  death  was 
disgraceful  to  his  countrymen,  ought 
not  to  have  affixed  a  stain  upon  them 
by  publicly  replying  to  anonymous 
letters.    But  it  is  apparent,  from  the 
general  style  of  his  reply,  that  hp 
now  expected  Buonaparte  would  be, 
successful  in  his  usurpation,  and  that 
he  took  this  opportunity  of  publish- 
ing opinions  to  which  he  might  re- 
fer  as  proofs  of  consistency,  after  he 
should  h^ve  abandoned  the  patriotic 
cause,  and  betrayed  his  country. — 
In  detaining  the  prisoners,  he  said, 
he  had  only  obeyed  the  Junta  of  Se- 
ville ;  to  obey  was  all  he  had  to  do; 
for  it  was  not  in  his  character  or  man- 
ner of  thinking  ever  to  resist  a  con<- 
stituted  authority;  such  resistance 
could  only  occasion  ciyjl  dissentions, 
which  were  the  greatest  evils  a  na- 
tion Could  suffer,  and  which  he  would 


never  spare  any  sacrifice  to  avoid.  * 
This  might  have  been  the  careless 
language  of  an  honest  man,  but  it 
became  apparent  that  Morla  had 
weighed  his  expressions  well,  and 
used  them  with  a  definite  meaning, 
and  a  definite  purpose,  when  he  ^- 
terwards  acknowledged  the  govern- 
ment of  the  intruder  as  a  constituted 
authority;  informed  the  Spaniards 
that  no  evil  was  so  great  as  that  of  , 
seeing  their  country  the  seat  of  war, 
and  exhorted  them  to  put  an  end  to 
that  evil  by  the  sacrifice  of  individual 
honour  and  national  independence, 
and  becoming  slaves  and  traitors  like 
himself. 

By  the  battle  of  Baylen,  Anda- 
lusia was  left  in  peace ;  not  a  single 
jPrenchman  in  arms  remained  in  the 
whole  province.  The  victory  was 
splendid  in  itself,  and  of  great  im- 
portance in  its  immediate  consequen- 
ces ;  it  was  worthy  of  thanksgiving 
and  rejoicings,  and  policy  required 
that  the  Junta  should  celebrate  it 
with  ostentatious  solemnities.  Cas- 
tanos  had  made  a  vow  to  dedicate  his 
victory  to  King  St  Fernando,  who, 
having  won  the  city  of  Seville  from 
the  Moors,  is  worshipped  there  with 
e<>pecial  veneration.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  on  the  4th  of  August, 
with  great  pomp,  and  the  French 
eagles  were  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
the  canonized  conqueror,  as  trophies 
of  the  itnost  sisnal  victory  that  had 
been  achieved  in  Andalusia  since 
his  time.  But,  in  the  language  of 
Castanos,  there  were  marks  of  vani- 
ty and  boastfulness  which  detracted 
from  the  estimation  in  which  he  h^ 
previously  been  held ;  he  arrogated 
to  himself  as  much  merit  for  the  vie* 
tory,  as  if  he,  and  not  Reding,  had 
commanded  in  the  field. 
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CHAP.  XVL 


Siege  of  Zaragoza.  Description  of  that  city.  Legend  of  our  Lady  of  ihe 
Filtar.  Contempt  expressed  by  French  writers  for  the  character  of  the 
citizens.  Lefebvre  attempts  to  force  the  city,  and  is  repulsed  :  he  is  re-in- 
forced  by  General.  Verdier  from  Pamjdona,  and  loins  Torrero,  Heroism 
of  the  women.  Countess  Burita.  The  French  bombard  the  city  ;  they 
attempt  to  storm  it,  and  are  again  defeated.  They  cross  the  river,  and 
complete  the  investment  of  the  place.  Batteries  erected  against  the  gate  of 
St  Engracia.  History  of  that  church  and  convent^  which  are  now  de^ 
stroyed.  The  French  enter  the  cityt  obtain  possession  of  half  of  it,  and  ^ 
arefnaUy  driven  out. 


While  the  patriots  were  thus  tri- 
umphant in  Andalusia,  their  brethren 
in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  were 
encountering  greater  danger  with 
the  same  spirit  and  resolution.  Ear- 
ly in  June,  before  it  was  possible  that 
any  plan  could  be  executed  for  de- 
fending the  province,  the  French 
dispatched  General  Lefebvre  with 
8000  infantry,  and  900  horse  from 
Pamplona  against  Zaragoza.  The 
Marquis  de  Lazan,  Palafox's  elder 
brother,  collected  some  armed  pea- 
santry^  and  attempted  to  oppose  this 
army  in  the  neighbourhooa  of  Tude- 
la.  Such  a  force  was  unable  to  cope 
with  regular  troops  in  the  open  field ; 
they  were  compelled  to  retreat  to 
the  village  of  M alien,  and 
June  IS.  there  surored  a  second  de- 
feat, with  considerable  loss, 
though  their  position  was  supported 


by  an  olive  grove,  between  the  ca- 
nal of  Aragon  on  their  right,  and 
the  village  on  their  left.  T^e  chief 
prisoners  were  put  to  death;  the 
French  generals,  from  the  beginning 
of  this  war,  acting  upon  the  infa- 
mous principle  of  the  t5nrant  whom 
they  served,  that  all  who  opposed 
him  were  to  be  considered  as  rebels. 
On  the  following  day,-  June  14th, 
the  French  advanced  to  Alagon,  a- 
bout  sixteen  miles  from  Zaragoza*-* 
The  citizens,  half-armed,  and  undis- 
ciplined as  they  were,  compelled  Pa- 
lafox  to  lead  them  out;  they  sooa 
found  the  enemy  in  order  of  battle 
on  a  plain,  where  his  cavalry  and 
flying  artillery  gave  him  a  decided 
superiority.  The  patriots  were  again 
defeated ;  but  their  handful  of  regu- 
lars, who  had  now  been  joined  by  ft 
few  fusileers,  protected  their  retreat^ 
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with  great  steadiness.  The  victori- 
ous army  advanced,  and  took  up  a 
position  very  near  the  city,  and  co- 
vered by  a  rising  ground  planted 
with  olive  trees. 

Zaragoza  is  not  a  *  fortified  town ; 

it  has  no  advantages  of  situation  for 

its  defence,  and  would  not  have  been 

considered  as  capable  of  resistance 

by  any  men  but  those  whose  courage 

proceeded  from  a  virtuous  and  holy 

principle  of  duty.     It  stands  in  an 

open  plain,  which  is  covered  with 

olive  grounds,  and  bounded  on  either 

hand  by  high  and  distant  mountains ; 

but  it  IS  comms^nded  by  some  high 

ground  called  the  Torrero,  about  a 

mile  to  the  south-west,  upon  which 

there  is  a  convent,  with  some  smaller 

buildings.      The  canal  of  Aragon 

divides  this  elevation  from  another 

rising  ground,  where  the  patriots  had 

erected  a  battery.     The  Ebro  bathes 

the  walls  of  the  city,  and  separates 

it    from  the   suburos;   it  has  two 

bridges,  within  musket-shot  of  each 

other ;  one  of  wood,  said  to  be  more 

beautiful  than  any  other  of  the  like 

materials  in  Europe;  the  pther,  of 

freestone,  consisting  of  seven  arches, 

of  which  the  principal  is  122  feet  in 

diameter;  the  river  is  fordable  a- 

bove  the  city.    Two  smaller  rivers, 

the  Galego  and  the  Guerva,  flow  at 

a  little  distance  from  the  city,  the 

one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the 

west ;  the  latter  being  separated  from 

the  walls  only  by  the  breadth  of  the 

common  road:    both  are  received 

into  the  Ebro.     Unlike  most  other 


E laces  of  the  peninsula,  Zaragozg 
as  neither  aqueduct  nor  fountains^ 
but  derives  its  water  wholly  from 
the  river.  The  people  of  Tortosa, 
(and  prqbably  of  the  other  towns 
upon  Its  course,)  drink  also  of  the 
Ebro,  preferring  it  to  the  finest 
spring ;  the  water  is  of  a  dh:ty  red 
colour,  but,  having  stood  a  few 
hours,  it  becomes  perfectly  clear, 
and  has  a  softness  and  pleasantness 
of  taste,  which  soon  induces  strangers 
to  agree  with  the  natives  in  their  pre- 
ference of  it.  The  population  was 
stated  in  the  census  of  1787  at 
42,600;  that  of  1797,  excellent  as 
it  is  in  all  other  respects,  has  the 
fault  of  not  specifying  the  places  in 
each  district ;  late  accounts  compute 
its  inhabitants  at  60,000,  and  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  penmsula.  It  has  twelve  gates^ 
four  of  them  in  the  old  wall  of  Au- 
gustus, by  whom  the  older  town  of 
Salduba  upon  the  same  site  was  en- 
larged, beautified,  and  called  C£e- 
sarea  Augusta,  or  Caesaraugusta ;  a 
word  easily  corrupted  into  its  f  pre- 
sent name. 

The  whole  city,  even  its  convents 
and  churches,  are  built  of  brick ; 
the  houses  are  not  as  high  as  they 
usually  are  in  old  Spanish  towns, 
their  general  height  being  only  three 
storeys ;  the  streets  are,  as  usual^ 
very  narrow  and  crooked ;  there  are, 
however,  open  market-places,  and  one 
'  very  wide,  long,  and  regularly-built 
street,  formerly  called  the  Calle  San- 
ta,  having  been  the  scene  of  many 


*  "  Elle  est  sans  defense  et  sans  fortification,**  said  Colmenar,  writing  a  century 
ago,  **  fermfee  d'une  simple  muraille ;  mais  ce  defaut  est  reparc  par  la  bravoure  des 
habitansJ'  After  the  proofs  which  the  inhabitants  have  given  of  their  patriotism, 
this  praSse  appears  like  prophecy. 

t  The  Spaniards,  by  a  more  curious  corruption,  call  Syracuse,  Zaragoza  de 
Sidlia. 
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martyrdoms,  but  now  more  common- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  the  Cozo. 
The  people,  like  the  rest  of  the  Ara^ 
gonese,  and  their  neighbours,  the 
Catalans,  have  been  always  honour- 
ably distingui^ed  in  Spanish  history 
for  dieir  love  of  liberty ;  and  the  ma- 
ny unavailing  struggles  which  Aey 
have  made  during  iSke  last  four  cen- 
turies, have  not  dl)ated  their  attach- 
ment to  ^e  good  principles  of  their 
fore&tbers.    Within  the  peninsula, 
(and  once  indeed  throughout  the 
whole  of  Catholic  Europe,)  Zarago* 
ZSL  is  famous  as  the  city  of  our  Lady 
of  the  Pillar^  whose  legend  is  still  so 
firmly  believed  by  the  people,  and 
most  of  the  clergy  in  Spain,  that  it 
was  frequently  appealed  to  in  the 
fNToclamations  of  the  different  gene- 
rals and  juntas,  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  articles  of  the  national  faith. 
Tlie  legend  is  this ;  when  the  apostles, 
afler  the  resurrection,  separated  and 
w^it  to  [Nreach  the  goi^el  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  world,  St  James  the 
elder,  or  Santiago,  as  he  may  more 
properly  be  called  in  his  Mythologi- 
cal History,  departedfor  Spam,  which 
province,  Christ  himself  had  previ- 
ously commended  to  his  care.  When 
he  went  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  request  her  leave  to  set  off, 
and  her  blessing,  she  adjured  him, 
in  the  name  of  her  son,  to  build  a 


church  to  her  honour  in  that  eiiy  of 
Spain  wherein  he  should  make  the 
greatest  number  of  converts,  add- 
mg,  that  she  would  there  give  him 
famier  instructions  concerning  the 
edifice.    Santiago  set  sail,  landed  in 
Galicia,  and,  having  preached  with 
little  success  through  the  northern 
provinces,  reached  Csesarea-Augusr 
ta,  where  he  made  eight  disciples. 
One  night,  after  he  had  been  con« 
versing  and  praying  with  ^em  a$ 
usual,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  they 
fell  asleep,  and  just  at  midnight  the 
apostle  heard  the  angels  sing,  Ave 
Maria  gratia  plena.    He  fell  on  hi$ 
knees,  and  instantly  beheld  the  Vir- 
gin upon  a  marble  pillar  in  the  midst 
of  a  choir  ofangels,  who  went  through 
the  whole  of  her  matin  service^-— 
When  this  was  ended,  slie  bade  him 
build  her  church  around  that  pillar, 
which  his  Lord,  her  blessed  Son,  bad 
sent  him  by  the  hands  of  his  angels ; 
there,  she  told  him,  that  pillar  was  to 
remain  till  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
great  mercies  would  be  vouchsafed 
uiere  to  those  who  supplicated  for 
them  in  her  name.  Having  said  this, 
the  angels  transported  her  back  to 
her  house  at  Jenusalem,  (for  this  was 
before  the  Assumpticm)  and  Santi-^ 
ago,  in  obedience,  erected  there  the 
first  church  whioh  was  ever  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin.  * 


*  Hist,  jipparitumii  Deipara  supra  Cotunmam^  Beato  Jacobo  apud  Casaragu> 
tarn  pradicante.  Ex  cod.  membraneo,  qui  in  Archi'oo  Sancta  Maria  de  Pilan  as* 
sermtur,  Espana  Sagrada,  T.  30.  P.  426.  Risco  adds  to  this  account,  the  CoMect, 
which,  from  tune  immemorial,  has  been  used  in  the  Church  of  the  Pillar.  It  may 
be  added  as  a  curiosity  for  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  things.  Omni* 
potens  aterne  Deus,  qui  Sacratissimam  Firginem  matfem  tuam  inter  clwros  Ange* 
lorum  super  columna  Marmorea  ate  ah  altoemissa  tenire;  dum  adbuc  viveretj  Sgm 
luUus  estf  ut  Basilica  de  Pilari  in  ejus  honorem  a  Pratomartyre  apostolorum  Jacoba 
suisque  sanctissimis  discipulis  adificaretur  ;  prasta  qitasumus  ut  ejus  meritis  et  m- 
tercessiorie  fiat  impetrabile  quodfida  mente  poscimus.    Qui  vivas  ei  regnas,  &c. 

The  French,  as  may  be  supposed,  ridicule  this  fable ;  but,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  Spanish  annalist,  Ferreras,  re- 
presented the  story  as  of^doubtful  authority ;  his  book  passed  through  the  hands  of 
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Many  moumful  scenes  of  bigotry 
and  superstition  have  been  exhibited 
in  SEaragoza ;  but,  in  these  fiery  trials 
which  Buonaparte's  tyranny  was  pre- 
paring for  the  inhabitants^  the  dross 
and  tinsel  of  their  faith  diisappeared, 
and  its  pure  gold  remained.  The 
French,  a  people  of  too  little  feeling 
to  understand  a  character  so  infi- 
nitely above  them  as  that  of  the 
Spaniards,  speak  with  peculiar  con« 
tempt  of  the  Zaragozans.  **  Few 
persons,"  they  said,  **  are  to  be 
seen  among  them  who  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  dress;  there  is 
little  of  that  ele^^t  attire  so  obser- 
vable in  large  cities.  All  is  serious 
and  regular,-^ull  and  monotonous. 
The  place  seems  without  any  kind 
of  resource,  because  the  inhabitants 
use  no  effort  to  obtain  any ; — accus- 
tomed to  a  state  of  apathy  and  lan- 
guor, they  have  not  an  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  shaking  it  off."  *  With 
this  feehng,  equally  despising  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  the  French  pro- 
ceeded to  besiege  Zaragoza.  A  par- 
ty of  their  cavalry  entered  the  town 
on  the  14th,  perhaps  in  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  patriots ;  they  thought 
to  scour  the  streets,  but  they  were 
soon  made  to  feel,  that  the  superi- 
ority of  disciplined  soldiers  to  citi- 
zens, exists  only  in  the  field. 

On  the  following  mom- 
Jtine  15.  ing,  the  French,  with  part 
of  their  force,  attacked  the 
outposts  upon  the  canal,  and,  with 
their  main  body,  attempted  to  storm 
the  city  by  the  gate  called  Portillo* 


A  desperate  conflict  ensued.  The 
Aragonese  fought  with  a  spirit  wor- 
thy of  their  cause.  They  had  nei- 
ther time,  nor  room,  nor  necessity  for 
order.  Their  cannon,  which  they 
had  hastily  planted  before  the  gates, 
and  in  the  best  situations  without  the 
town,  were  served  by  any  persons 
who  happened  to  be  near  them ;  any 
one  gave  orders  who  felt  himsea 
competent  to  take  the  command.  A 
party  of  the  enemy  entered  the  town, 
and  were  all  put  to  death.  Lefebvre 
perceived  that  it  was  hopeless  to  per- 
sist in  the  attack  with  his  present 
force,  and  drew  off  his  troops,  having 
suffered  great  loss.  The  patriots  lost 
about  2000  men  killed,  and  as  many 
wounded.  In  such  a  conflict,  the 
circumstances  are  so  materialljf  m 
favour  of  the  defendants,  that  the 
carnage  made  among  the  French 
must  have  been  very  much  greater. 
Their  baggage  and  plunder  was  left 
behind  them  in  their  retreat.  The 
conquerorswouldhave  exposed  them- 
selves by  a  rash  pursuit,  but  Palafbx 
exhorted  them  not  to  be  impatient, 
telling  them,  that  the  enemy  would 
give  them  firequent  opportunities  to 
display  their  courage.  While  he  thus 
restramed  their  impetuosity,  he  con- 
tinued to  excite  Uieir  zeal.  This 
victory,  he  said,  was  but  the  com- 
mencement of  the  triumphs  which 
they  were  to  expect  under  the  pow- 
eriul  assistance  of  their  divine  pa« 
trons.  The  precious  blood  of  their 
brethren  had  been  shed  in  the  field 
of  glory ^ — on  their  own  soil.  Those 
blessed  martyrs  required  new  vic- 


the  usual  censors,  and  was  printed ;  and  then  Philip  V.  the  first  of  the  Bourbon 
dyroBSty  in  Spain,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  education,  personallj^  interfered  ,com- 
manded  Ferreras  to  cancel  the  heretical  leaf,  and  sent  the  edict  in  which  this  was 
decreed,  to  Zaragoza,  there  to  be  deposited  amons  the  archives  of  the  Virginf,8 
Churdi.  in  proof  of  his  special  devotion  to  our  Lady  of  the  POIar. 
*  Labordew 
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tims ;  let  us,  he  added,  prepare  for 
the  sacrifice ! 

TheZaragozans  had  obtained  only 
a  respite ;  defeated  as  he  was,  Le- 
febvre  had  only  removed  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  guns  ;  his  army  was 
far  superior  to  any  which  they  could 
bring  against  it;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  that  he  would  soon  return 
an  greater  force,  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  repulse  and  the  disgrace 
which  he  had  suffered.  A  regular 
jsiege  was  to  be  expected ;  how  were 
the  citizens^  to  sustain  it  with  their 
mud  walls,  without  heavy  artillery, 
and  without  troops  who  could  sally 
to  interrupt  the  besiegers  in  their 
works?  In  spite  of  all  these  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  (says  Mr 
Vaughun,  to  whom  the  English  are 
indeoted  for  a  narrative  of  this  most 
glorious  and  memorable  siege,)  the 
people,  confiding  in  God,  in  their 
own  courage,  and  in  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  determined  to  defend 
the  streets  of  their  city  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Palafox,  immediately  af- 
ter the  repulse  of  the  enemy,  set  out 
to  collect  reinforcements,  to  provide 
I5uch  resources  for  the  siege  as  he  . 
could,  and  to  place  the  rest  of  Ara-f 
gon  in  a  state  of  defence,  if  the  ca- 
pital should  fall.  He  found  about 
fourteen  hundred  soldiers  who  had 
escaped  from  Madrid,  and  he  united 
with  them  a  small  division  of  militia 
Tfeho  had  been  stationed  in  the  city 
of  Calatayud.  Small  as  this  force 
was,  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  men, 
that  he  resolved,  in  compliance  with 
their  urgtent  desire,  to  attack  the 
French,  and  marched  to  Epila,  think- 
ing to  advance  to  the  villajje  of  La 
Muela,  and  thus  place  the  invaders 
between  his  little  army  and  the  city, 
in  the  hope  of  cutting  them  off  froip 
their  reinforcements.  Lefebvre  pre- 
yented  this,  by  suddenly  attacking 


him  at  EpUa,  on  the  night  of  the  23d ; 
after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  the 
superior  numbers,  arms,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  French,  were  success- 
ful.  The  wreck  of  this  gaUant  band 
retreated  to  Calatayud,  and  after- 
wards, with  great  difficulty,  threw 
themselves  into  Zaragoza. 

The  besiegers'  army  was  soon  re- 
inforced by  General  Verdier,  with 
2500  men,  besides  some  battalions 
of  Portugueze,  who,  accordii\g  to  the 
devilish  system  of  Buonaparte's  ty- 
ranny, had  been  forced  out  of  their 
own  country,  to  be  pushed  on  in  the 
foremost  ranks,  wherever  the  first 
fire  of  a  battery  was  to  be  received, 
a  line  of  bayonets  clogged,  or  a 
ditch  filled,  with  bodies.  They  oc^ 
cupied  the  best  positions  in  the  sur« 
rounding  plain,  and,  on  the  27th,  at- 
tacked the  city  and  the  Torrero,  but 
they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  800  men,  six  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  five  carts  of  ammunition.  By 
this  time,  they  had  invested  nearly  . 
half  the  town.  The  next  pioming, 
they  renewed  the  attack  at  both  pla- . 
ces ;  from  the  city  they  were  again 
repulsed,  losing  almost  all  the  cavalry 
who  were  engaged.  The  Torrero  was 
lost  by  the  misconduct  of  an  artillery 
officer,  who  made  his  men  abandon  * 
the  batteries  at  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment. For  this  treachery  he  was  con- 
demned to  run  tlie  gauntlet  six  times, 
the  soldiers  beating  him  with  their 
ramrods,  and  then  he  was  ^hot. 

The  French,  having  now  received 
a  train  of  mortars,  howitzers,  and 
twelve-pounder^,  which  were  of  suf- 
ficient calibre  against  mud  walls, 
kept  up  a<  constant  fire,  and  shower^ 
ed  do\m  sheila  and  grenades  froiQ 
the  Torrero.  About  twelvQ  hundred 
were  thrown  into  the  town,  and  there 
was  not  one  building  that  was  bomb-, 
proof  within  the  wa&.  Afieratime^ 
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the  inhabitants  placed  beams  of  tim- 
ber together,  endways,  against  the 
houses,  in  a  sloping  direction,  behind 
which  those  who  were  near  when  a 
shell  feU,  might  shelter  themselves. 
The  enemy  continued  also  to  invest 
the  city  more  closely,  while  the  Ara- 
gonese  made  every  eifort  to  strength- 
en then:  means  of  defence.  The^ 
tore  down  the  awnings  from  their 
windows,  and  formed  them  into  sacks, 
which  they  tilled  with  sand,  and  pi- 
led up  before  the  gates,  in  the  form 
of  a  battery^  digging  round  it  a  deep 
trench.  They  broke  holes  for  mus- 
quetry  in  the  mud  walls  and  inter- 
mediate buildings,  and  stationed 
cannon  where  the  position  was  fa- 
vourable for  it.  l1ie  houses  in  the 
environs  were  destroyed.  **  Gardens 
andolivegrounds,"8aysMrVaughan, 
**  that  in  better  times  had  been  the 
recreation  and  support  of  their  own- 
ers, were  cheerfully  rooted  up  by 
the  proprietors  themselves,  wherever 
they  impeded  the  defence  of  the 
city,  or  covered  the  approach  of  the 
enemy."  Women  of  all  ranks  as- 
sisted ;  they  formed  themselves  into 
companies,some  torelieve  the  wound- 
ed, some  to  carry  water,  wine,  and 
provisions,  to  those  who  defended 
the  gates.  -  The  Countess  Burita  in- 
stituted a  corps  for  this  service,  a 
ladv  of  great  rank,  young,  delicate, 
ana  beautiful.  In  tne  midst  of  the 
most  tremendous  fire  of  shot  and 
riiells,  she  was  seen  coolly  attending 
to  those  occupations  whioi  were  now 
become  her  duty;  nor  throughout 
'  the  whole  of  a  two  month's  siege  did 
the  imminent  danger,  to  which  she 
incessantly  exposed  herself,  produce 
the  slightest  apparent  effect  upon 
her,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  bend 
her  from  her  heroic  purpose.  Some 
Df  the  monks  bore  ^rms ;  others  ex« 


ercised  their  spiritual  offices  to  the 
dying  ;  others,  with  the  nuns,  were 
busied  in  making  cartridges  which 
the  children  distributed.  Among 
threescore  thousand  persons  there 
will  always  be  found  some  wretches 
wicked  enough  for  any  employment, 
and  the  art  of  corrupting  has  consti- 
tuted great  part  of  the  French  sys- 
tem (^  war.  During  the  night  of 
the  28th,  the  powder  magazine,  in 
the  area  where  the  bull-fights  were 

Eerformed,  which  was  in  the  very 
eart  of  the  city,  was  blown  up,  by 
which  explosion  fourteen  houses  were 
destroyed,  and  about  200  persons 
killed.  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
enemy  to  appear  before  three  gates 
which  had  beien  sold  to  them.  And 
while  the.  inhabitants  were  digging 
out  their  fellow-citizens  from  the 
ruins,  they  opened  a  fire  upon  them 
with  mortars,  howitzers,  and  can- 
nons, which  had  now  been  received 
for  battering  the  town.  Their  at- 
tack seemed  chiefly  to  be  directed 
against  the  gate  called  Portillo,  and 
a  large  square  building  near  it,  with- 
out the  walls,  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep  ditch ;  though  called  a  castle^ 
it  serves  only  for  a  prison.  The  sand- 
bag battery  before  this  gate  was  fre- 
quently destroyed,  and  as  often  re- 
constructed under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  The  carnage  here  through- 
out the  day  was  dreadful.  Augus- 
tina  Zaragoza,  a  handsome  woman 
of  the  lower  class,  about  22  years  of 
age,  arrived  at  this  battery  with  re- 
freshments, at  the  moment  when  not 
a  man  who  defended  it  was  left  alive, 
so  tremendous  was  the  fire  vhich 
the  French  kept  up  upon  it.  For, a 
moment  the  citizens  hesitated  to  re- 
man the  guns.  Augustlna  sprung  for- 
ward over  the  dead  and  dving,  snatch- 
ed amatch  from  the  hand  of  adeadar*' 
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tillerjman,  and  fired  off  a  tix-and- 
twenty-pounder ;  then,  jumping  up- 
on the  gun,  mafie  a  solemn  vow  ne* 
ver  to  quit  it  alive  during  the  siege. 
Such  a  sight  could  not  but  animate 
with  fresh  courage  all  who  beheld 
it.  The  Zaragozans  rushed  into  the 
battery,  and  renewed  their  fire  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever,  and  the 
French  were  repulsed  here,  and  at 
all  other  points,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Ob  the  morning  of  this  day,  a 
fellow  was  detected  going  out  of  the 
city  with  letters  to  Murat,  It  was 
not  till  after  these  repeated  proofs 
of  treasonable  practices,  that  the 
French  residents  in  Zaragoza,  with 
other  suspected  persons,  were  taken 
into  custody. 

Lefebvre  now  supposing  that  his 
destructive  bombardment  must  have 
dismayed  the  people,,  and  convinced 
them  how  impossible  it  was  for  so 
defenceless  a  city  to  persist  in  with- 
standing him^  again  attempted  to 
force  his  way  into  the  town,  think- 
ing that,  as  soon  as  his  troops  could 
eroct  a  lodgement  within  the  gates, 
the  Zaragozans  would  submit.  On 
the  2d  of  July,  a  column  of  his  army 
marched  out  of  their  battery,  which 
was  almost  within  musket-shot  of  the 
Portillo,  mid  advanced  towards  it 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  without  fi- 
ring a  shot.  But  when  they  reach- 
ed the  castle,  such  a  discharge  of 
grape  and  musquetry  was  opened 
upon  their  flank,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  spirited  exertions  of 
their  officers,  the  column  immediater 
Iv  dispersed.  The  remainder  of  their 
force  had  bepn  drawn  up  tP  support 
their  attack,  and  follow  them  mto 
the  city ;  but  it  was  impossyble  to 
bring  them  a  second  time  to  the 
charge.    The  general,  however,  ot^ 


dered  another  column  instantty  t# 
advance  against  the  gate  of  the  Cut* 
men,  on  me  left  of  the  Portiilo^-^ 
This  entrance  was  defended  by  a 
sand-bag  battery,  and  by  musquC" 
teers,  who  lined  the  walls  on  each 
side,  and  commanded  two  out  of 
three  approaches  to  it ;  and  here  al- 
so the  French  sufiered  great  los^ 
and  were  repulsed. 

The  military  inen  in  Zaragoza 
considered  these  attacks  as  extreme- 
ly injudicious*  Lefebvre  probablj 
'was  so  indignant  at  meeting  with  any 
opposition  from  a  people  whom,  he 
despised,  and  a  place  which,  accord* 
ing  to  the  rules  and  pedantry  of  war^ 
was  not  tenable,  that  he  lost  his  tem- 
per, and  thought  to  subdue  them  the 
shortest  way,  by  mere  violence  and 
superior  force.  Havmg  found  hia 
mistake,  he  proceeded  to  invest  the 
city  still  more  closely.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siege,  the  besieged 
received  some  scanty  succours ;  yet^ 
however  scanty,  they  were  of  im- 
portance. Four  hundred  soldiersfrom 
the  regiment  of  Estremadura,  small 
parties  from  other  corps,  and  a  few 
aniUerymen  got  in.  Two  hundred 
of  the  militia  of  Logrono  were  added 
to  these  artillerymen,  and  soon  learnt 
their  new  service,  being  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy  whom  they  nad 
such  righteous  reason  to  abhor^^-^- 
Two  four-and-twenty-pounders  and 
a  few  shells,  which  were  much  want* 
ed,  were  procured  from  Lerida.<ii 
The  enemy,  meantime,  were  amply 
supplied  with  stores  from  the  mi^a* 
S^ine  in  the  citadel  of  Pamftlonap 
which  they  had  so  perfidrausly  sei- 
zed on  their  fir^t  entrance^  as  allies^ 
into  Spain,  (iitherto  they  bad  re- 
mained on  the  ri^ht*  bank  of  the 
Ebro.    On  the  11th  of  July  they 


•  In  military  language,  you  always  describe  the  ^wtxy  by  the  e^nrent  of  water. 
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forced  the  pasiage  of  the  ford,  and 
{>osted  troops  e&ough  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  protect  their  workmen 
while  forming  a  floating  bridge.  In 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Arago- 
nese,  this  bridge  was  completed  on 
the  1 4th  ;  a  way  was  thus  made  for 
their  cavalry>  to  their  superiority  in 
which  the  i*rench  have  been  mostly 
indebted  for  all  their  victories  in 
i^ain.  This  gave  them  the  com- 
mand of  the  surrounding  country; 
they  destroyed  the  mills,  levied  con- 
tributions on  the  villages,  and  cut 
off  every  communication  by  which 
the  besieged  had  hitherto  received 
supplies.  These  new  difficulties  call- 
ed out  new  resources  in^this  admira- 
ble people  and  their  general, — a  man 
worthy  of  commanding  such  a  peo- 
ple in  such  times.  Com  mills,  work- 
ed by  horses,  were  erected  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city ;  the  monks 
were  employed  in  manufacturing 
gunpowder,  materials  for  which  were 
obtamed  by  immediately  collecting 
all  the  sulphur  in  the  place,  by  wash- 
ing the  soil  of .  the  streets  to  extract 
its  nitre,  and  making  charcoal  from 
the  stalks  of  hemp,  which  in  that 
part  of  Spain  grow  to  a  very  un- 
usual *  magnitude. 

By  the  end  of  July  the  city  was 
completely  invested,  the  supply  of 
food  was  scanty,  and  the  inhabitants 
bad  no  reason  to  expect  succour. — 
Their  exertions  had  now  been  unre- 
mitted for  forty-six  days,  and  no- 
thing but  such  a  cause  could  have 
aupported  their  bodily  strength  and 
theur  spirit  under  such  trials.    They 


were  in  hourly  expectation  of  ano- 
ther general  attack,  or  another  bom- 
bardment. They  had  not  a  single 
place  of  security  for  the  sick  and  the 
children,  and  the  number  of  wound- 
ed was  daily  increased  by  repeated 
skirmishes,  in  which  they  engaged 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  com- 
munication with  the  country.  At 
this  juncture  they  made  one  despe- 
rate effort  to  recover  the  Torrero. 
It  was  in  vain;  and  convinced  by 
repeated  losses,  and  especially  by 
this  last  repulse,  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  make  any  effectual  sally,  they  re- 
solved to  abide  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test within  the  walls,  and  conquer  or 
perish  there. 

On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  August, 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  French 
bombarded  the  city  from  their  bat* 
teries  opposite  the  gate  of  the  Car- 
men. A  foundling  Hospital,  which 
was  now  filled  with,  the  sick  and 
wounded,  took  fire,  and  was  rapidly 
consumed.  Diving  this  scene  of 
horror,  the  most  intrepid  exertions 
were  made  to  rescue  these  helpless 
sufferers  from  the  flames.  No  per-r 
son  thought  of  his  own  property  or 
individual  concerns,*— every  one  has- 
tened here.  The  women  were  emi- 
nently conspicuous  in  their  exer- 
tions, regardless  of  the  shot  and 
shells  wluch  fell  about  them,  and 
braving  the  flames  of  the  building. 
It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the 
wickedness  of  women  exceeds  that  of 
the  other  sex ; — ^for  the  same  reason, 
when  circumstances,  forcing  them 
out  of  the  sphere  of  their  ordinary 


and  speak  as  if  you  were  looking  down  the  stream.  It  was  requisite  to  explain  this 
to  the  court*  upon  Whitelocke's  trial,  and  therefore  the  explanation  cannot  be 
thought  unnecessary  here. 

***  On  this  simple  foundation,"  says  Mr  Vaughan,  ^  a  r^lar  manufactoiy  of 
ipowder  was  formed  after  the  siege^  which  produced  13  arrobas  of  Castile  per 
;  that  i^  assU^.  of  19  otwceSf 
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nature,  compel  them  to  exercise  man- 
ly virtues,  they  display  them  in  the 
highest  degree,  and,  when  they  are 
once  awakened  to  a  sense  of  patri- 
otism, they  carry  the  principle  to  its 
most  heroic  pitch.  The  loss  of  wo- 
men and  boys,  during  this  siege,  was 
very  great,  fully  proportionate  to 
that  of  men ;  they  were  always  the 
most  forward,  and  the  difficulty  was 
to  teach  them  a  prudent  and  pro- 
per sense  of  their  danger. 

On  the  following  day,  the 
Aug*  3.  French  completed  their  bat- 
teries upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Guerva,  within  pistol-shot  of 
the  gate  of  St  Engracia,  so  called 
from  a  splendid  church  and  convent 
of  Jeronimit)es,  situated  on  one  side 
of  it.  This  convent  was,  on  many 
accounts,  a  remarkable  place.  Men 
of  letters  beheld  it  with  reverence, 
because  the  excellent  historian  Zuri- 
ta  spent  the  last  years  gf  his  life 
there,  observing  the  rules  of  the 
community,  though  he  had  not  en- 
tered into  the  order;  and  because 
he  was  buried  there,  and  hi»  coun- 
tryman and  fellow  labourer,  Gero- 
nymo  de  Blancas,  afler  him.  De- 
votees, reyered  it,  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  our  Lady  of  the  Pillar, 
for  its  relics  and  the  saint  to  whom 
jt  was  dedicated.    According  to  the 


legend,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Onf 
Comerus,  a  barbarian  chief,  in  the 
pay  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  the 
city  of  Norba  Csesarea,  (situated 
near  the  Tagus,  between  the  pre- 
sent towns  of  Portalegre  and  Alcan- 
tara) was  given  him,  together  with 
its  district,  for  his  service  ip  reco- 
vering it  f^om  Cathelius,  a  chief  of 
the  Alemanni.  His  daughter.  En- 
cratis,  or  Encratide,  (for  from  one 
of  these  names  Engracia  has  beeii 
formed)  was  brought  up  a  Christian* 
and  espoused  to  a  governor  on  the 
Gallic  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  whom 
she  was  sent  with  a  suitable  escort. 
•Their  way  lay  through  Csesarea  Au- 
gusta, where  the  Praeses,  or  Gover- 
nor of  Spain,  Publius  Dacianus,  the 
bloodiest  minister  of  the  tenth  per- 
secution, was  at  that  time  endeavour- 
ing to  extirpate  Christianity.  En- 
gracia, either  preferring  martyrdom 
to  her  unknown  spouse,  or  imagi- 
ning that  her  rank  would  be  her 
safeguard,  visited  the  governor  for 
the  purpose  of  interceding  in  behalf 
of  the  Christians,  and  remonstrating 
against  his  cruelty.  Thus  much  of 
the  legend  is  probably  fabulous ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  a  virgin  of  that 
name  was  tortured  under  that  per- 
secution :  and,  Chough  she  survived* 
was  venerated  as  a  *  martyr  in  that 


»  Mar^rum  nulli,  remanente  viti, 
Contigit  terris  habitare  nostris ; 
Sola  tu  morti  proprice  superstes, 

Vivis  in  orbe, 
Vivis  ac  pcenae  senem  retexis, 
Camis  et  cssae  spolium  retentans, 
'     Tetra  quam  sulcos  habeant  amaros, 
Vulnera  narras. 

Prudendus  Tti^i  "Sn^ft/f.  Hym.  4. 

The  poet  goes  on  deseribing  her  torments  with  his  usual  love  of  live-anatomy.— 
%  know  not  whether  it  be  possible  that  any  person  should  have  survived  them ;  but 
.that  some  may  be  found  wicked  enough  to  inflict  equal  tortures  under  the  pretext, 
iRnd  others  conscientious  enough  to  endure  them  for  the  sake  of  religion,  has  been 
$oo  often  proved,  and  in  few  places  more  frequently  than  in  Zaragoza  itself,  from 
fvhicb  city  many  an  inquisitor  has  gone  to  keep  company  with  Saeiainu^    S%  £99 
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•ity,  before  the  dose  of  the  century 
Ml  which  she  suffered.  Just,  how- 
ever, as  her  claim  is  to  pious  remem- 
bance,  her  church,  and  the  divine 
honours  which  have  been  paid  to 
her,  were  procured  by  fraud.  An- 
gels are  said  to  have  descended  at 
her  dealji,  and  to  have  officiated  at 
her  funeral,  bearing  tapers  ^d  thu- 
ribules,  and  "singing  hymns  of  tri- 
umph. During  the  Moorish  capti- 
vity, her  relics  disappeared;  they 
were  discovered  towards  the  close 
of  the  14th  century,  which  was  the 
great  age  for  inventions  of  this  kind. 
There  stood  at  that  time,  upon  the 
lite  of  the  convent  of  which  the  de- 
struction is  now  to  be  recorded,  an 
old  church,  dedicated  to  the  Zara- 
gozan  martyrs,  of  this  tenth  perse- 
cution, and  called  the  Iglesia  de  las 
Masas^  in  memory  of  an  early  spe- 
cimen of  Catholic  ingenuity.  Daci- 
anus,  holding  relic-worship  in  as 
much  contempt  as  the  Christians 
did  his  idolatry,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  indidging  in  it,  burnt  the 
bodies  of  the  martyrs,  together  with 
those  of  some  malefactors,  thinking 
that  their  ashes  would  be  imdistin- 
guishable;  nevertheless,  the  Chris- 
tians found  their  own,  which -had 
collected  together  in  white  balls  or  - 
masses,  separate  from  the  rest.  In 
1389,  ^e  regular  canons,  to  whom 
the  church  belonged,  resolved  to 
rebuild  a  part  of  it ;  in  digging  the 
foundation,  two  marble  chests  were 
discovered.  The  lid  of  the  smaller 
was  fastened  down  very  firmly  with 
a  sort  of  pitch;  when  this  was  taken 


off,  two  sets  of  human  bones  were 
found  in  different  compartments ; 
over  the  one  were  the  words  Lupercii 
Martyrisiy  sculptured  in  the  marble, 
over  the  other,  Engratice  Virginis  .• 
these  latter  were  of  rose  colour, 
which  was  admitted  as  proof  of  their 
authenticity.  The  larger  chest  con- 
tained a  great  assortment  of  anony- 
mous bones,  ashes,  and  the  white 
masses,  which  had  disappeared  for 
so  many  centuries.  The  mine  was 
very  rich ;  the  workmen  went  on  till 
they  had  invented  thirteen  chests, 
and  at  last,  a  whole  pit  full  of  relics, 
not  the  less  efficacious  because  it 
could  not  be  ascertained  to  whom 
they  had  belonged.  Seventy  years 
afterwards,  Juan  II.  of  Aragon,  one 
of  the  wickedest  and  most  perfidious 
of  men,  fancied  or  feigned,  that,  by 
St  Engracia's  intercession,  he  was 
cured  of  a  complaint  in  his  eyes ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  he  resolved 
to  enlarge  this  church,  and  build  a 
monastery  adjoining  it  for  the  Jero- 
nimites, — an  order  which,  durmg 
that  and  the  succeeding  age,  was  in 
great  favour  at  the  three  courts  of 
the  peninsula.  He  began  his  work, 
but  died  without  completing  it,  lea- 
ving that  charge  by  will  to  his  sooj 
Fernando,  the  Catholic  king.  He 
continued  the  building,  but  it  wa« 
not  finished  UU  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Fiah. 

Both  the  church  and  convent  were  . 
splendidly  adorned,  but  the  most  re- 
markable part  of  the  whole  edifice 
was  a  subterranean  'church,  formed 
in  the  place  where  the  relics  were 


gracia  is  invoked  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  the  liver,  in  consequence  of  the  cirs 
pumstances  of  her  martyrdom. 

Vidimus  partem  jecoris  reyulsam, 
Ungulis  longe  jacuisse  pressis ; 
^OfB  habet  pailens  aliquid  taorum, 
T«  quoque  viv^ 
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discover^dy  and  having  the  pit,  or 
welly  as  it  was  called,  in  the  middle. 
It  was  divided  by  a  beautiful  iron 
grating,  which  excluded  laymen  from 
the  interior  of  the  sanctuur.  There 
were  three  descents;  the  widest  flight 
of  steps  was  that  which  was  for  pub- 
lic use,  the  two  others  were  for  the 
religioners,  and  met  in  one  behind 
the  three  chief  altars,  within  the  gra- 
ting. Over  the  midst  of  these  altars 
were  two  tombs,  placed  one  upon  the 
other  in  a  nich ;  the  imder  one  con- 
taining the  relics  of  Engracia's  com- 
panions and  fellows  in  martyrdom, 
the  upper,  those  of  the  saint  herself, 
her  head  excepted,  which  was  kept 
in  a  silver  shrine,  having  a  collar  of 
precious  stones,  and  enclosed  in  crys- 
tal. The  others  had  their  respective 
relics,  and  several  altars,  equally  rich 
in  their  treasure,  werCv  ranged  along 
the  walls,  without  the  graung.  The 
roof  was  of  an  azure  colour,  studded 
with  stars  to  represent  the  sky.  The 
breadth  of  the  vault  considerably  ex- 
ceeded its  length ;  it  was  sixty  feet 
wide,  and  only  forty  long.  Thirty 
little  columns,  of  different  marbles, 
supported  the  roof.  On  the  stone 
brink  of  the  well,  the  history  of  the 
Zaragozan  martyrs  was  represented 
in  bas-relief,  and  an  iron  grating, 
readung  to  the  roof,  secured  it  from 
being  profaned  by  idle  curiosity,  and 


from  the  pious  larcenies  which  it 
mi^t  otherwise  hav^temptedtr  With* 
in  this  case-work,  a  silver  lamp  was 
suspended.  Thirty  such  lamps  were 
burning  there  day  and  night ;  and, 
tiiough  the  roof  was  little  more  than 
twelve  feet  high,  it  was  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  sullied  with  smoke. 
The  fact  is  certain ;  *  but  the  useful 
mid  important  secret,  by  which  oil 
was  made  to  bum  without  producing 
smoke,  was  carefully  concealed ;  and 
the  Jeronimites  continued  till  this 
time  to  exhibit  a  miracle,  which  puz- 
ded  all  who  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
miraculous. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  the  French 
opened  batteries  within  pistol-shot  of 
this  church  and  convent  ;-^in  an 
instant,  it  was  on  fire ;  and  thia  mo- 
nument of  fraud  and  of  credulity,— 
the  theatre  where  so  many  feehnga 
of  the  deepest  piety  had  been  ex- 
cited, which  so  many  thousands  had 
visited  in  faith,  and  from  which,  un- 
questionably, many  had  departed 
with  their  imaginations  elevated,  and 
their  principles  ennobled,  was  laid 
in  ruins.  Tne  mud  walls  were  level- 
led at  the  first  discharge ;  the  be- 
siegers rushed  through  the  opening, 
took  the  batteries  TOfore  the  adja- 
cent gates  in  reverse,  forced  their 
way,  fSter  a  severe  contestand  dread- 
ful carnage,  to  the  Coze,  in  the  veiy 


*  The  Bollandists  relate  this  miracle  with  a  candid  admission  of  doubt,  because 
the  writer,  in  whom  they  found  it  related,  vpcke  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  ix^ 
stead  of  boldly  asserting' it  on  his  own  authority.  There  are,  however,  testincmies 
in  abundance,  and  that  of  M.  Bourgoing  will  be  admitted  to  be.dedsive.  ^  The 
roof/'  be  savs,  **  though  veiy  low,  is  cerUiinly  not  smoked.  They  invite  those  who 
are  doubtful  of  it,  to  put  a  piece  of  white  paper  over  one  of  these  lamps.  I  tried 
this  experiment,  and  I  must  confess,  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  that  my  p4>er  was  not 
blackened.  I  had  still  my  doubts,  but  I  took  care  to  concc^  them  from  my  blot- 
ted conductors.  I  was,  however,  tempted  to  say  to  them — God  has]  not  thought 
proper  to  work  tmj  striking  mirade  to  accelerate  the  end  of  the  French  revolntioo, 
or  to  cahn  thejpassions  which  it  has  roused ;  and,  do  yon  think  that  he  would  con- 
descend to  perform  here  a  mirade  as  obsicure  as  your  cavern,  and  as  usdess  as  your 
own  existence!" 
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centre  of  the  citjr,  sfid^  before  the 
day  closed^  were  m  possessjoa  of  ooe 
half  of  Zaragoza.  Lefebvre  now  bo* 
Ueved,  that  he  had  effected  bis  pur- 
posoy  and  required  Palafox  to  sur- 
render, in  a  pote  containing  onjy 
these  words:  *^  Head-quarters,  St 
Engracia.*  Capitulation,"  The  he- 
roic Spaniards  immediately  returned 
this  reply :  **  Head-quarters,  Zara- 
goza.  War  at  the  knife's  point  I'*  t 
The  contest,  which  was  now  car- 
ried OR,  is  unexampled  in  history.*-* 
One  side  q£  the  Cozo,  a  street  about 
as  wide  as  Pail-Mall,  was  possessed 
by  the  French ;  and,  in  the  centre 
of  it,  their  general,  Verdier,  gave  his 
ordens  firom  the  Franciscan  convent* 
The  opposite  side  was  maintained  by 
the  Aragonese,  who  threw  up  bat- 
teries at  the  openings  of  the  streets, 
within  a  few  paces  of  those  which 
the  French  erected  against  thenu— 
Hie  intervening  space  was  presently 
heaped  with  dead,  either  slain  upon 

the  spot,  or  thrown  out  from 
Aug,  5.    the  windows.    Next  day, 

the  ammunition  of  the  citi- 
zens began  to  fail;-<»the  French  were 
expected  every  moment  to  renew 
their  efforts  to  compleat  the  con- 
quest, and  even  this  circumstance 
occasioned  no  dismay,  nor  did  any 
one  think  of  capitulation.  One  voice 
was  heard  from  the  people,  wherever 
Palafox  rode  among  tnem,  that,  if 
powder  failed,  they  were  ready  to 
attack  the  enemy  with  their  knives, — 
a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
a  desperate  man.  Just  before  the 
day  closed,  Don  Francisco  Palafox, 
the  general's  brother,  entered  the 
city  with  a  convoy  of  arms,  and  am- 
munition, and  a  reinforcement  of 
three  thousand  men,  composed  of 


^ni@h  guards,  Swiss,  and  Volun- 
teers of  Aragon,— ^  succour  as  little 
expected  by  the  Zaragozans,  as  it 
haa  been  provided  against  by  the 
enemy. 

The  war  was  now  continued  from 
street  to  street,  from  house  to  house» 
and  from  room  to  room ;  pride  and 
indignation  having  wrought  up  the 
French  to  a  pitch  of  obstinate  fuj^, 
little  inferior  to  the  devoted  courage 
of  the  patriots.  During  the  whole 
siege,  no  man  distinguished  himself 
more  remarkably  than  the  cui;ate 
of  one  of  the  parishes,  within  the 
walls,  by  name  P.  Santiago  Sass.  He 
was  always  to  be  seen  in  the  streets, 
sometimes  fighting  with  the  most  de- 
termined bravery  against  the  ene^^ 
mies,  not  of  his  countiy  alone,  but  of 
freedom,  and  of  all  virtuous  princi* 
pies,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 
At  other  times,  administering  the 
sacrament  to  the  dying,  and  confirm- 
ing, with  the  authority  of  faith,  that 
hope,  which  gives  to  death,  under 
sudi  circumstances,  the  joy,  the  ex* 
ultation,  the  triumph,  and  the  merit 
of  martyrdom.  Palafox  reposed  the 
utmost  confidence  in  thisbrave priest, 
and  selected  him  whenever  any  thing 
peculiarly  difficult  or  hazardous  was 
to  be  done.  At  the  head  of  forty 
chosen  men,  he  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing a  supply  of  powder  into  the 
town,  so  essentially  necessary  for  ite 
defence. 

This  most  obstinate  and  murder- 
ous contest  was  continued  for  eleven 
successive  days  and  nights,  more  in- 
deed by  night  than  by  day ;  for.  it 
was  almost  certain  dieath  to  appear 
by  day-li^ht  within  reach  of  those 
houses  which  were  occupied  by  the 
other  party.    But,  under  cover  of 


*  Qnarlel-generalf  Santa  Engracia,    La  capitulation* 
•f  Quartel^eneral^  Zaragoza.    Guerra  al  cuchillo. 
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Che  darkness,  the  combatants  fre* 
quently  dashed  across  the  street  to 
attack  each  other's  batteries,  and  the 
battles  which  began  there,  were  of- 
ten carried  on  into  the  houses  be- 
yond, where  they  fought  from  room 
to  room,  and  floor  to  floor.  The 
hostile  batteries  were  so  near  each 
other,  that  a  Spaniard  in  one  place 
made  way  under  cover  of  the  dead 
bodies,  which  completely  filled  the 
spa^e  between  them,  and  fastened  a 
rope  to  one  of  the  French  cannons ; 
in  the  struggle  which  ensued,  the 
rope  broke,  and  the  Zaragozans  lost, 
their  prize  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  thought  themselves  sure  of  it.* 
A  new  horror  was  added  to  the 
dreadful  circumstances  of  war  in  this 
ever  memorable  siege.  The  dead 
«re  left  npon  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  survivors  remove  to  clear  ground 
and  an  untainted  atmosphere;  but 
liere-«-under  the  clknate  of  Spain, 
jmd  in  the  month  of  August,  there 
where  the  dead  lay  the  struggle  was 
Btill  carried  on^  and  pestilence  was 
dreaded  from  the  enormous  accu- 
mulation of  putrifying  bodies.  No- 
thing in  the  whole  course  of  the 
siege  so  much  embarrassed  Palafox 
as  this  evil.  The  only  remedy  was 
to  tie  ropes  to  the  French  prisoners, 
and  push  them  forward  amid  the~ 
dead  and  dying,  to  remove  the  bo- 
dies, and  bnng  them  away  for  inter- 


ment Even  for  diis  necessary  oi6c0 
there  was  no  truce,  and  it  would 
have  been  certain  death  to  the  Ara- 
goneze  who  should  have  attempted 
to  perform  it ;  but  the  prisoners  were 
in  general  secured  by  the  pity  of 
their  own  soldiers,  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  evil  was,  in  some  degree,  di- 
minished.. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  by  the 
Spaniards  on  the  8th^  not  for  the 
purpose  which  is  too  usual  in  such 
councils,  but  that  their  heroic  reso- 
lution might  be  communicated  with 
authority  to  the  people.  It  was,  that 
in  those  quarters  of  the  city  where 
the  Aragonese  still  maintained  their 
ground,  they  should  continue  to  de- 
fend themselves  with  the  same  firm- 
ness :  should  the  enemy  at  last  pre- 
vail, they  were  then  to  retire  over 
the  Ebro  into  the  suburbs,  break 
down  the  bridge,  and  defend  the 
suburbs  till  they  perished.  Wh«i 
this  resohition  was  made  public,  it 
was  received  with  the  loudest  accla- 
mations. But  in  every  conflict  the 
dtizens  gained  ground  upon  the  sol- 
diers, winning  it  inch  by  inch,  till 
the  space  occupied  by  the  enemy^ 
f^hich  on  the  day  of  their  entrance 
was  nearly  half  the  city,  was  gra- 
dually reduced  to  about  an  eighth 
part.  Meantime,  intelligence  of  the 
events  in  other  parts  of  Spain  was 
received  by  the  French, — all  tend- 


*  It  is  asserted  by  the  French,  in  their  official  account,  that,  after  many  days 
fighting,  they  won  possession  of  many  cloisters  which  had  been  fortified,  three- 
fourths  of  the  city,  the  arsenal,  and  all  the  magazines ;  and  that  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants, encom-aged  by  these  advantages,  hoisted  a  white  flag,  and  came  forward 
to  offer  terms  of  capitulation ;  but  that  they  were  murdered  by  the  insurgents ;  for 
this  is  the  name  wmch  these  ruffians,  and  the  tyrant  whom  they  serve,  apply  to  a 
people  fighting  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  of  whatever  could  be  dear  to  them. 
Unquestionably,if  any  traitors  had  thus  ventured  to  shew  themselves  in  the  heat  of 
the  contest,  the}r  would  have  been  put  to  death  as  certainly  as  they  would  have 
deserved  it;  and,  if  the  thing  had  occurred,  it  would  be  one  fact  more  to  be  record- 
ed in  honour  of  the  Zaragozians ;  but  there  is  no  other  authority  for  it  than  the 
French  oflScial  account,  in  which  account  the  result  of  the  siege  is  totally  supprest. 
The  circumstance,  had  it  really  taken  place,  would  not  have  been  omitted  in  Mr 
Vaughan's  Narrative. 
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bkg  to  dishearten  them;  the  surren- 
der of  Dupont,  the  failure  of  Mon- 
cey  before  Valencia^  and  the  news 
that  the  junta  of  that  province  had 
dispatched  six  thousand  men  ^  join 
the  levies  in  Aragon,  which  were 
destined  to  relieve  Zaragoza.  Du- 
ring the  night  of  the  ISth,  their  fire 
was  particularly  fierce  and  destruc- 
tive; after  their  batteries  had  cea- 
sed, flames  burst  out  in  many  parts 
of  the  buildings  which  they  had  won, 
and  in  the  morning  their  columns, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  patriots, 
were  seen  at  a  distance,  retreating 
over  the  plain,  on  the  road  to  Pam- 
plona. 

The  history  of  a  battle,  however 
skilfully  narrated,  is  necessarily  un- 
interesting to  all  except  military 
men  ;  in  the  detail  of  a  siege,  when 
time  has  destroyed  those  coni^dera- 
tions,  which  prejudice  and  pervert 
our  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
every  reader  sympathizes  with  the 
besieged,  and  nothing,  even  in  ficti- 
tious narratives,  excites  so  deep  and 
animating  an  interest.  There  is  not, 
either  in  the  annals  of  ancient  or  of 
modern  times,  a  single  event  record- 
ed more  worthy  to  be  held  in  admi- 
ration,  now  and  for  ever  more,  than 
the  siege  of  Zaragoza.  Will  it  be 
said  that  this  devoted  people  obtain- 
ed for  themselves,  by  all  this  hero- 
ism and  all  these  sacrifices,  nothing 
more  than  a  short  respite  from  their 
fate?  Woe  be  to  the  slavish  heart 
that  conceives  the  thought,  andshame 
to  the  base  tongue  that  gives  it  ut- 
terance! They  have  purchased  for 
themselves  an  everlasting  remem- 
brance upon  earth, — a  place  in  the 
memory  and  love  of  all  good  men  in 
all  ages  that  are  yet  to  come.  They 
have  done  their  duty,  they  have  re- 
deemed their  souls  from  the  yoke, 
they  have  lefl  an  example  to  their 


country,  never  to  be  fbrgotten,  ne- 
ver to  be  out  of  mind,  apd  sure  tc^ 
contribute  to  and  hasten  its  salva- 
tion, "  Remember  Magdenbui^  !*^ 
are  the  last  words  Gustavus  ad- 
dressed to  his  army  l^efore  the  bat- 
tle of  Leipsio.  **  Remember  Zara- 
goza!"— are  the  last  words  which 
every  Spaniard  upon  his  death-bed 
should  utter  to  his  children,  for  his 
dying  admonition,  as  long  as  a  single 
Frenchman,  or  slave  of  Francei, 
breathes  upon  the  peninsula.  Zara- 
goza should  be  their  word  of  battle, 
Zaragoza  should  be  blazoned  upon 
their  banners.  Nor  wiM  the  name 
be  less  frequently  remembered  bj 
that  tyrant,  upon  whom  the  blood 
which  has  there  been  shed  cries  out 
for  vengeance ; — in  that  hour  from 
which  no  fortune  can  preserve  him, 
the  hand-writing  upon  the  wall  wjQ. 
be  Spain  and  Zaragoza!  Legends 
and  miracles  are  not  now  necessaiy 
to  sanctify  this  venerable  city ;  the 
lover  of  liberty  will  behold  it  with 
feelings  not  less  awful  than  if  he 
stood  at  Thermopylae,  upon  the  grave 
of  Leonidas.  Its  shrines  and  its  re- 
lics may  take  their  place  with  the 
fables  of  elder  idolatry ;  every  house 
has  had  its  innocents  and  its  mar- 
tyrs in  a  cause  not  less  sacred  than 
that  of  religion  itself.  Blessed  and 
glorious  be  their  daemory  for  ever  and 
ever ! 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  Palafoz, 
afler  the  delivery  of  the  city,  was, 
to  establish  a  board  of  health  to  pro- 
vide against  the  effects  of  putrifac- 
tion , — such  was  the  number  of  French 
who  were  left  dead  in  the  houses  and 
in  the  streets.  Pamplona,  whither 
the  wreck  of  their  army  retreated, 
was  for  many  days  filled  with  carts 
full  and  horse-loads  of  wounded, 
who  arrived  faster  and  in  greater 
niomber  than  they  could  be  lodged. 
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in  the  hospitals  and  convents.  It 
was  equally  shocking  to  humanity 
to  behold  their  sufferings,  and  the 
cruel  regardlessness  of  their  com- 
rades, who,  while  these  wretches 
were  fainting  for  want  of  assistance 
and  of  food,  and  literally  dying  in 
the  streets,  were  exposing  their  boo- 
ty to  sale,  and  courting  purchasers 
for  church  plate,  watches,  jewels, 
linen,  and  apparel,  the  plunder  which 
they  had  collected  in  Navarre  and 
Aragon ;  and  which,  in  their  eager- 
oesR  to  convert  it  into  money,  diey 
were  offering  at  a  small  part  of  their 
value.  There  were,  however,  scarce- 
ly any  purchasers  except  for  the 
church-plate,  which  was  bought  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  it,  at  the 
same  cost,  to  the  churches  and  mo- 
Dasteries  from  whence  it  had  been 
stolen.         ^ 

The  temper  of  the  Zaragozans  af- 
ter their  victory  was  not  less  heroic 
than  their  conduct  during  the  strug- 
gle. It  might  have  been  expected 
Biat  some  degree  of  exhaustion  would 
have  succeeded  the  state  of  excite- 
saent  to  which  they  had  been  wrought; 


and  that  the  widowed,  ih^  cbildkfis, 
and  they  who  were  left  destitute,  would 
now  have  lamented  what  they  had 
lost,  or,  at  least,  that  they  themselves 
had  not  perished  also.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  so.  Mr  Vaughan  vi- 
sited Zaragoza  a  little  while  after  the 
siege,  and  remained  there  during  se- 
veral weeks ;  he  saw  (they  are  his  own 
impressive  words)  "  many  a  parent 
who  had  lost  his  children,  and  many 
a  man  reduced  from  competence  to 
poverty,  but  he  literally  did  not  meet 
with  one  human  being  who  uttered 
the  slightest  complaint:  every  feel- 
ing seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  memory  of  what  they  had  recent- 
ly done,  and  in  a  just  hatred  df  the 
French."  These  are  the  effects  of 
patriotism,  aided  and  strengthened 
Dv  religion :  its  influence,  thus  ele- 
vated and  confirmed,  made  women 
and  boys  efficient  chiunpions  in  the 
time  of  action,  and  the  streets  of  a 
city  not  less  formidable  £o  an  inya* 
der,than  the  best  constructed  works* 
of  defence.  Let  not  th^  faith  which 
animated  the  Aragonese  be  called 
superstition,  because  our  Lady  of  the 


♦  **  Zaragoza,"  says  Mr  Wordsworth,  in  a  work  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  eloquence,  and  to  the  philosophy  of  which,  nothing  comparable  has  been 
produced  since  the  days  of  Milton,  ^  Zaragoza  has  exemplified  a  melancholy,  yea 
a  dismal  truth,  yet  consolatory  and  full  of  joy ;  that,  when  a  people  are  called  sud« 
denly  to  fight  for  their  liberty,  and  are  sorely  pressed  upon,  their  best  field  of  bat- 
tle IS  the  ^oors  upon  whicn  their  children  have  played ;  the  chambers  where  the 
familv  of  each  man  has  slept  (his  own  or  his  neighbours,^  upon,  or  under  the  roofe 
by  which  they  have  been  sheltered,  in  the  Ku-dens  of  their  recreation;  in  the  street, 
or  in  the  market-place;  before  the  altars  of  their  temples,  and  among  their  congre- 
gated dwellings,  blazing  or  uprooted.  The  government  of  Spain  must  never  forget 
Zaragoza  for  a  moment  Nothing  is  wanting  to  fH^uce  the  same  effects  every 
where,  but  a  leading  mind,  such  as  that  city  was  blessed  with.  In  the  latter  con- 
test this  has  been  proved ;  for  Zaragoza  contained  at  that  time  bodies  of  men  from 
almost  all  parts  of  Spain.  The  narrative  of  those  two  sieges  should  be  the  manual 
of  every  Spaniard ;  he  may  add  to  it  the  ancient  stories  of  Numantia  and  Sagun- 
tum ;  fet  him  sleep  upon  the  book  as  a  pillow ;  and,  if  he  be  a  devout  adherent  to 
the  religion  of  his  country,  let  him  wear  it  in  his  bosom  for  his  crucifix  to  rest 
upon."— Co/if  erw/n^  the  Relations  of  Great  Britain^  Spain^  and  Portugal^  to  each 
other ^  and  to  the  common  Enemy ^  p.  lil. 
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PSIar,  Santiago  and  St  Engracia 
were  its  symbols.  It  was  virtually 
and  essentially  religion  in  its  inward 
life  and  spirit ;  it  was  the  sense  of 
what  they  owed  equally  to  their 
forefathers  and  their  children ;  the 
knowledge  that  their  cause  was  at 
righteous  as  any  for  which  an  in- 
jured and  insulted  people  ever  rose 
in  arms ;  the  hope  tnat  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  that  cause  they 
might  succeed;  the  certain  faith 
that  if  they  fell,  it  was  with  the  feel- 
ingy  the  motive,  and  the  merit  of 
martyrdom.  Life  or  death  therefore 
became  to  the  Zaragozans  only  not 
indifferent,  because  life  was  useful 
to  the  cause  for  wliich  they  held  it 
in  trust,  and  were  ready  to  lay  it 
down:  they  who  fell  expired  in 
triumph,  and  the  survivors  rather 
envied  than  regretted  them.  The 
living  had  no  fears  for  themselves, 
and  for  the  same  reason  they  could 
have  no  sorrows  for  the  dead.  The 
whole  greatness  of  our  nature  was 
called  forth,— «a  power  which  had 
lain  dormant,  and  of  which  the  pos- 
sessors themselves  had  not  suspected 
the  existence;  till  it  manifested  itself 
in  the  hour  of  trial. 

When  thd'  dead  were  removed, 
and  the  ruins  sufficiently  cleared, 
Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  with  all 

the  usual  solemnities;  a 
Aug*  20.    ceremony,  at  other  times 

attended  with  no  other 
feeling  than  such  as  sports  and  fes- 
tivity occasion,  now  made  affecting 
by  the  situation  df  Ferdinand  him- 


self, and  the  scene  which  surround- 
ed the  spectators;  waUs blackened 
with  fire,  shattered  with 
artillery,  and  stained  with  Aug.  25. 
blood.  The  obsequies  of 
the  Spaniards  who  had  fallen  were 
next  performed  with  military  ho- 
nours, and  their  fuperal  oration  pro- 
nounced from  the  pulpit.  The  brave 
priest  Santiago  Sass  was  made  chaip 
plain  to  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
Palafoif  gave  him  a  captain's  com- 
loission.  These  were  times  when 
the  religion  of  Mattathias  and  the 
Maccabees  was  required;  and  the 
priest  of  the  altar  was  in  the  exercise 
,  of  his  duty,  when  defending  it,  sword 
in  hand,  in  the  'field.  A  pension  was 
setUed  upon  Augustina,  and  the  daily 
pay  of  an  artilleryman.  She  was 
also  to  wear  a  small  shield  of  honour 
embroidered  upon  the  sleeve  of  her 
sown,  with  Zaragoza  inscribed  upon 
It*  Other  persons,  who  had  dis- 
tinguidied  themselves,  were  reward- 
ed ;  and  the.  general  reward  which 
Palafox  con&rred  upon  the  Zarago* 
zan  people,  is  strongly  characteristic 
•f  the  high  Spanish  sense  of  honour. 
By  hk  own  authority,  and 
in  the  name  of  Ferduand,  Sept.  20. 
he  conferred  upon  all  tiie 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  its  dis- 
tricts, of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks, 
the  perpetual  and  irrevocable  privi- 
lege, never  to  be  adjudged  to  an^ 
disgraceful  punishment  by  any  tn- 
bunal  for  any  offence,  except  for 
treason  or  blasphemy* 


Vol  I.  PART  I. 
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4ii(tck  upon  Valencia^  and  defeat  of  ike  French.  Victory  of  the  French  ^ 
Bio  Seco — their  cruelties  after  the  battle.  Correspondence  between  Ge" 
fieral  Blake  and  Marshal  Bessieres.     St  Andero  taken  by  the  French}  and 

•  recovered,  proceedings  at  Bayonne.  New  constitution  for  &painjramed 
iy  the  Intniaerg  in  wJmhy  under  the  pretext  of  providing  for  the  freedom  of 
me  Press  and  (^  the  i^u^ecty  both  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Govern* 

^  ^ent.  The  Intrust  enters  j^ain^  find  reaches  Madrid^from  which  city  he 
retreats  in  ten  days.  Spanish  troops  in  Denmark.  A  large  part  of  them 
under  the  Marques  de  ta  Romana^  jbrought  qff  by  Admiral Keates.  Baser 
proclamation  of  the  Court  ofDenrnark/ 


At  th€(  ^e  when  Zaragoza  was 
first  attacked  by  Lefebvre,  Marshal 
Moncey,  with  on  army  of  about 
12,000  men,  besides  cavalry,  arrived 
at  Cuenca,  from  whence  he  equally 
threatened  Murcia  and  ValeiQcia.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  latter  ^as  his 
object;  and  the  attempts  mad^  by 
the  patriots  to  oppose  his  nharch, 
were,  as  was  to  be  expected,  unavail- 
ing against  veteran  troops,  provided 
with  horse  and  artillery  m  abun- 
dance, and  conducted  by  experien- 
ced officers,  in  whom  they  had  the 
best  founded  and  fullest  confidence* 
It  was  of  great  importance  to  Mon- 
cey  toobtain  possession  of  Valencia ; 
^e  most  fertile  and  delightful  pro- 
vince in  Spain  would  then  be  at  his 
mercy,  and  acommunication  secured 
with  the  French  in  Catalonia.  This 
ei^,  to  a  mere  soldier,  would  appear 
as  defenceless  as  Zaragoza ;  suburbs 
nearly  as  large  as  the  town  itself 
have  grown  up  round  the  whole 
circle  of  ite  brick  walls^  jand  its  cita- 


del is  smdl,  badly  fortified,  and  al* 
together  useless*  As  soon 
as  intelligence  was  recei-^  June  2S* 
ved  that  the  French  were 
advancing,  the  junta  issued  orders 
that  all  the  inhabitants,  without  ex« 
ception,  should  repair  to  the  citadel, 
and  there,  provide  .themselves  'with 
arms.  The  quantity  of  ^nuskets  was 
fo.und  insufficient  for  the  number  whm 
applied,  and  all  the  Enghsh  swords* 
of  which  there  was  a  large  stock  ui 
the  arsenal,  were  delivered  out* 
though  many  were  withou):  hilts. 
Several  12  and  16-pQunders,  and  one 
20  pounder,  were  planted  at  the  gate 
of  Quarte,  where  the  enemy  were 
expected  to  make  their  prinapal  at* 
tack  ;  the  other  gates  were  fortified, 
though  less  formidably.  •  A  great 
quantity  pf  timber,  which  had  jugt 
been  floated  down  the  river,  was 
used  to  form  a  breast-work  for  the 
protection  of  thfe  artillery  posted 
without  the  city,  and  to  block  up  the 
entrance  ef  the  etreels  within  tt^ 
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vallfu  The  next  day  was  employed 
in  filling  the  ditches  with  water,  and 
cutting  trenches  across  the  road,  to 
impede  the  eneidy's  approach. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th, 
Moncey  was  within  a  league  of  the 
city;  and  the  Valencian  general, 
Caro,  made  a  last  ineffectual  at- 
tempt against  him  in  the  field.  At 
eleven ,  on  the  following  morning, 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  city  came 
in  with  intelligence  that  the  French 
were  close  at  hand;  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  a  flag  of  truce  arrivea 
With  the  usual  message,  that  if  the 
French  were  permitted  peaceably  to 
enter,  persons  and  property  would 
be  respected;  but  otherwise,  they 
would  force  their  way  with  fire  and 
iword.  A  fit  answer  was  returned, 
declaring  the  resolution  of  the  in> 
habitants  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  last.  Moncey  immediately  at- 
tacked the  town ;  and,  as  had  beeh^ 
anticipated,  directed  his  march  to- 
wards the  gate  of  Quarte,  expecting 
to  force  his  way  with  little  difficulty. 
The  approach  was  along  a  broad 
street,  leading  streight  for  the  gate ; 
the  patriots  perceiving  the  advantage 
which  was  thus  given  them,  threw 
©pen  the  gate,  brought  up  a  four 
and  twenty  pounder,  in  addition  to 
the  guns  which,  had  already  been 
planted  there,  and  began  a  fire  as 
efibctual  a9  could  have  been  wish/ed. 
The  streets  were  presently  heaped 
with  dead ;  while  the  V^encians, 
protected  by  their  walls  gainst  this 
mode  bf  attack,  scarcely  lost  a  dozen 
men.  After  suffering  great  carnage, 
the  French  drew  off.  They  cannon- 
aded the  city  firom  one  till  eight  in 
the  evening ;  it  was  conjectured  that 
their  ammunition  began  then  to  fail, 
and  tbi^ymade  an  attempt  to  force 
the  gate  of  St  Vincente,  but  there 
also  they  were  rej^ulsed.  That  night 
they  withdrew  tm  their  head-quar- 


ters, between  the  villages  of  Mig- 
lata  and  Quarte,  >  about  three  miles 
from  the  city.  But  the  repulse  had 
been  decisive ;  and  the  French  has- 
tily retreated  out  of  the  province, 
leaving  part  of  their  artillery,  and 
sufferings  from  the  peasantry  and  the 
parties  who  harrassed  their  retreat, 
that  vengeance  which  the  excesseg 
they  committed  on  the  march  am- 
ply deserved. 

In  the  North  of  Spain  the  fortune 
of  the  wajr  was  more  various.  Mar-  . 
shal  Bessiere^  with  a  strong  fi)rce, 
had  the  charge  of  keeping  open  the 
principal  road  b^ween  Bayonne  and 
Madrid.  It  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  patriots  that  this  communica- 
tion should  be  cut  off,  and  a  force 
of  14',000  infantry,  consisting  partly 
of  peasantry,  partly  of  new-raised 
levies,  and  of  such  regular  .troops  as 
could  be  collected,  au^empted  te 
effect  this  great  object.  Don  Gre- 
gorio  de  la  Cuesta,  a  general  about 
70  years  of  age^  had  the  command  of 
that  part  of  the  force  which  belong- 
ed to  Castillo  ai>d  Leon>  having  beea  , 
nominated  captain-general  of  those 
provincjBS  by  Ferdinand  during  his 
short  reigi^  The  Gallician  army 
was  commanded  by  Don  Joachin 
Blake,  a  younger  officer^  of  Irish 
parentage.  The  juntas  of  the  res- 
pective provinces,  being  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  there  seems  te 
have  been  a  want  of  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  generals. 
Blake  was  as  much  superior  to 
Cuestk  in  abilities  as  he  was  below 
him  in  rank,  and  unwillingly  yield- 
ed the  precedence;  because  it  re- 
quired the?sacrifice  of  his  own  judge- 
ment, to  the  probable  injury  of  the 
comnron  cause.  Contrary 
to  his  judgement,  a  battle  Juli/  14. 
was  risked,  near  Medina 
del  Rio  Seco,  against  a  detachment 
ff  the  French  army  under  General 
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LasoUeSy  consisting  of  10,000  foot 
and  2,000  horse,  and  well  provided 
with  artillery.    The  peasantry  and 
the  new  levies  attacked  the  enemy's 
infantry  with  such  ardour,  that  they 
forced  them  to  retreat,  won  four  of 
their  cannon,  and  spiked  them.  They 
had  even  set  up  their  shouts  of  vic- 
tory, when  the  French  cavalry  char- 
ged their  lefl  winff,  and,  by  their 
great  superiority,  decided  the  day. 
Blake  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
Spaniards  with  great  skill,  and  the 
French  were  not  able  to  pursue,  so 
severely  had  they  suffered.    They 
revenged  themselves  with  their  usual 
ferocity  when  they  entered  Medina 
del  Rio  Seco  some  hours  afterwards ; 
where,  having  first  satiated  them- 
selves with  massacre,  and  then  with 
plunder,  they  committed  atrocities 
upon  the  women,  scarcely  equalled 
in  the  worst  ages  of  military  barbari- 
ty:— the  nuns  were  violated  and 
tnen  murdered.     Six  hundred  per- 
sons were  massacred  in  the  streets 
and  houses. — A  Spanish  officer,  who 
had    received    three   wounds,  was 
brought  before  one  of  the  French 
generals,  who  ordered  a  dragoon  to 
cut  him  down ;  he  put  up  his  hands 
to  save  himself,  and  they  were  near- 
ly severed  with  a  sabre  stroke.   Up- 
on this  he  fell, — ^but  as  the  dragoon 
was  going,  the  general  called  him 
back,  and  bade  mm  shoot  the  black- 
guard, for  he  was  not  yet  dead.  The 
officer  knelt  to  receive  his  death, — 
the  ball  passed  between  his   arm 
and  body,  he  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  fall ;  and  crawling  awoy  in 
the  night,  was  brought  to  the  Gali- 
cian  army  to  tell  his  tale.  When  the 
French  soldiers  had  pillaged  every 
thing  they  could  find,  they  carried 
off  infants,  and  made  their  parents 
redeem  them ! 
Blake  had  discovered  such  talents 


in  this  action,  that  Bessieres  thought 
it  of  importance  to  win  him  over, 
if  possible,  to  the  intruder's  paHy. 
He,  therefore,  wrote  to  him,  under 
the  pretext  of  assuring  him  that  the 
Spanish  prisoners  should   be  well 
treated,  a^d  took  that  occasion  to 
try  his  patriotism,  by  urging  him  to 
obey  the  act  of  abdication,  and  ac- 
knowledge Joseph  Buonaparte.  The 
Spanish  general  made  an- 
swer, that  he  acknowled-'  Jult/  24. 
ged  no  other  sovereign  than 
Ferdinand  of  Bourbon,  or  his  legi- 
timate heirs ;  and,  if  it  happened  that 
that  unfortunate  family  should  be  al- 
together extinguished,  his  allegiance 
would  then  be  due  to  the  people  of 
Spain,  lawfully  representea  in  a  ge- 
.  neral  cortes.     These,  he  said,  were 
the  sentiments,  of  the  whole  army 
and  of  the  whole  nation;  and  he 
warned  Bessieres  against  the  error  of 
mistaking  the  forced  submission  of 
those  towns  which  were  occupied  by 
.  French  troops,  for  a  real  change  of 
opinion  in  the  inhabitants.     **  Un- 
deceive, therefore,"  said  he,  **  your 
emperor ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  he 
has  a  philanthropic  mind,  he  will  re- 
noimce  the  project  of  subduing  Spfdn. 
Whatever  partial  successes  he  may 
obtain,  it  is  evident  that  his  bro- 
ther never  can  reign  in  this  country; 
unless  he  reign  over  a  desert,  cover- 
ed with  the  blood  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  of  the  troops  employea  on  this 
unjust  enterprize.** 

This  answer  did  not  satisfy  the 
Frenchman,  who,  in  a  second  letter, 
told  Blake,  it  was  his  duty  to  avoid 
the  efiusion  of  blood;  (or  while 
France,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,  continued  in  their  present' 
state,  it  was  imjpossible  that  the 
Bourbons  could  reign.  He  accom- 
panied this  reasoning  by  proposing 
a  conference  with  him   upon  the 
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siibiect, — a  proposal  which,  Blake 
replied,  it  was  not  fitting  (hat  he 
should  address  to  a  man  of  honour. 
Bessieres  had  set  at  liberty  four  or 
five  hundred  prisoners,  under  the 
title  of  peasants ;  this  title  the  Spa- 
nii»h  general  disclaimed  for  them, 
maintaining  that  they  were  regular 
soldiers,  incorporated  with  the  troops 
of  the  line,  though  not  wearing  the 
uniform.  In  explaining  this,  he  said, 
**  his  intention  was  not  to  release 
himself  from  acknowledging  the  ge- 
nerous conduct  of  the  Marshal  to- 
wards them, — but  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  receiving,  upon 
any  occasion,  in  consequence  of  any 
misconception,  a  treatment  which 
they  did  hot  deserve;  and  which, 
he  was  sure,  from  the  sentiments 
which  his  excellency  had  manifest- 
ed, could  not  but  be  painful  to  his 
own  feelings.*'  Blake  mistook  the 
character  of  the  French  generals, — 
they  affected  humanity  only  when 
they  feared  reprisals ;  and  his  answer 
was  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been, 
for  he  allowed  a  distinction  between 
the  citizen  and  the  soldier,  instead 
of  proclaimings  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Spain,  every  man  became 
and  was  to  be  accounted  a  soldier, 
in  virtue  of  the  cause  which  called 
upon  him  to  take  arms.  In  conse- 
quence of  Blake's  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Rio  Seco,  he  was  appoint- 
ed governor  and  captain-general  of 
the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  royal  audience. 

The  possession  of  the  ports  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  was  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  patriots ;  because,  while 
they  were  open,  supplies  could  at 
all  times  be  received  from  England ; 
but  they  lay  near  France,  and  were 
strong  only  towards  the  sea,  being 
mostly  so  situated  as  to  be  command- 
ed from  the  heights.   Th«  detached 


parties  of  the  French,  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  ports,  having  been  cut  dff 
or  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  a 
considerable  force  was  sent  from 
Bayonne  against  St  An- 
dero.  The  pass  which  June  ^2. 
protects  the  approach  to 
the  town  was  ill  defended ;  two  En- 
glish frigates^  which  were  off  the 
coast,  entered  the  harbour  in  time 
to  dismantle  two  of  the  forts,  spike 
their  guns,  and  destroy  their  am- 
munition. The  enemy  did  not  re- 
main long  in  possession  of  the  place. 
General  Llano  Ponte,  with  10,000 
men  from  the  Asturian  army,  ad- 
vanced upon  them;  and 
when  he  had  reached  San-  Jvly  12. 
tillana,  they  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  retire,  having  committed 
their  usual  outrages  upon  the  inha- 
bitants. 

While  the  people  of  Spain  were 
thus  gloriously  contending  for  the 
independence  of  their  native  laud, 
scenes  of  a  very  different  nature  were 
represented  at  Bayonne. 
As  soon  as  Joseph  Buona-    June  7. 

Sarte  entered  that  city,  a 
eputation  of  the  grandees  of  Spain, 
with  the  Duke  del  In^tado  at  their 
head,  waited  upon  him,  and  express- 
ed their  lively  joy  at  presenting  them- 
selves before  his  royal  person.  His 
presence,  they  said,  was  necessary 
to  the  re-establishment  of  their  coun- 
tiy.  The  grandees  had  at  all  times 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  fi- 
delity towards  their  sovereigns,  and 
that  fidelity  he  would  now  experi- 
ence from  them.  He  answered  by 
assuring  them  of  his  especial  protec- 
tion, and  declared,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  rule  ojily  by  virtue  of 
the  laws.  Deputations  from  the  dif- 
ferent councils,  and  from  the  army, 
were  ready  also  with  their  homage 
and  their  flattery.    The  serene  bro- 
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tber  of  the  great  Napoleon,  they 
told  him,  deserved  to  be  his  choice 
on  this  important  occasion ;  for  he 
united  in  his  serene  person  the  su- 
blime qualities  by  wmch  thrones  are 
supported  and  strengthened.  "  Your 
majesty,"  said  these  slaves  and  sy- 
cophants, "  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
family  destined  by  Providence  to  go- 
vern. The  fame  of  your  deeds  has 
stretched  itself  over  the  Pyrenees 
and  spread  itself  over  all  Spain." 
One  thing  which  passed  at  this  au- 
dience is  especially  worthy  of  notice ; 
the  intruder  said  to  the  deputies  of 
the  inquisition,  that  other  countries 
allowed  of  different  forms  of  religion ; 
but  he  considered  it  as  the  felicity 
of  Spain  that  she  had  but  one,  and 
that  the  true  one.  These. words 
alone  sufficiently  confute  the  ad- 
mirers of  Buonaparte,  who  reconcile 
themselves,  and  would  fain  reconcile 
the  people  of  England,  to  the  most 
atrocious  usurpation  recorded  in 
history ;  because  they  pretend,  that 
a  more  enlightened  and  tolerant 
system  would  be  introduced  in  Spain 
by  him  than  could  be  hoped  for 
'  from  the  Spaniards  them- 
June  10.  selves.  Joseph  repeated, 
in  his  first  proclamation, 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  holy 
catholick  religion  in  the  state  in. 
which  he  found  it,  should  be  his 
first  duty.  **  Doubtless","  he  said, 
*'  Providence  had  given  its  sanction 
to  his  intentions,  as  it  had  opened 
to  him  so  wide  a  career;  and  it 
would  also  furnish  him  with  the  neces- 
sary strength  to  establish  the  happi- 
ness of  a  noble  people  whom  it  had 
committed  to  his  care." 

Among  the  persons  who  did  ho- 
mage to  the  intruder,  and  were  re- 
ceived into  his  favour  and  his  ser- 
vice, were  the  Duke  del  Infantado, 
CevailoB,  and  the  ether  friencb  of 


Ferdinand.  Those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the 
former  nobleman,  asserted,  in  reply 
to  the  indignant  censures  which  his 
conduct  at  this  time  provoked,  that 
he  was  yielding  to  necessity,  and 
would  declare  himself  for  the  patriots 
as  soon  as  he  could  possibly  effect 
his  escape.  This  expectation  was 
verified;  nor  should  the  constrain- 
ed submission  of  those  persons  wh» 
have  since  given  such  unquestionable 
proofs  of  their  patriotism,  be  judged 
of  too  severely.  Decoyed  as  they 
had  been  into  the  ysurper*s  power, 
they  might,  without  feeling  them- 
selves dishonoured,  make  use  of  arti-. 
fice  to  escape.  Had  they  openly  avow- 
ed their  resolution  never  to  acknow- 
ledge or  submit  to  this  usurpation, 
their  own  immediate  ruin  would  have 
been  inevitable ;  and,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  easy  to  persuade 
themselves,  that  the  most  effectual 
way  of  serving  their  country,  i^as  by 
temporising,  and  saving  themselves 
for  her  sake.  But,  while  they  were 
acting  this  part,  the  whole  weight  of 
their  sanction  was  given  to  the  in- 
truder; and  the  Spanish  nation  is 
the  more  to  be  admired  for  its  gene- 
rous insurrection,  because  these  men, 
to  whom  it  had  been  accustomed  t» 
look  up  as  the  most  enlightened  and 
patriotic  of  its  chiefs, — as  those  from 
whom  alone  any  amelioration  of  ex- 
isting abuses  was  to  be  hoped  for, 
had  apparently  sold  themselves  t» 
Joseph  Buonaparte. 

A  National  Assembly,  as  it  was' 
called,  had  been  convened  at  Bay- 
onne,  to  do  homage  to  the  intruder, 
and  receive  from  him  a  new  consti- 
tution for  Spain.  It  was  intended 
that  this  assembly  should  consist  of 
about  150  members  of  different  clas- 
ses. Not  more  than  ninety  obeyed 
the  summons ;  some  of  them  brougkt 
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powers  ftoxA  the  cities,  tribunals,  or 
public  bodies  which  they  represent- 
ed,-—such,  however,  as  neither  were, 
nor  possibly  could  be,  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  the  meedng.  Most 
of  them  had  no  other  instructions 
than  merely  ani  order  to  take  their 
departure;  and  many  of  them  did 
not  belong  to  any  public  body  or 
acknowledged  class  of  the  commu- 
nity They  held  their  first  meeting 
imder  the  presidency  of  Don  Mi- 
ffuel  Joseph  de  Azanza,  Don  Luiz 
Mariano  do  Urquijo,  counsellors  of 
Jtate,  and  Don  Antonio  Romanilfos, 
the  intruder's  secretary.  An  order 
of  the  council  of  Castille  was  read, 
communicating  to  th^m  the  decree, 
whereby  the  Corsican  had  appoint- 
ed his  brother  king  of  Spain  and  th^ 
Indies,  and  requiring  them  to  put 
that  decree,  with  the  subsequent  re- 
solutions of  the  council,  into  circu- 
lation immediately,  and  see  that  it 
was  effected.  When  these  docu- 
ments had  been  read,  Azanza  ad- 
dressed, the  assembly,  congratulating 
them  that  they  were  united  in  that 
venerable  meeting,  for  the  pleasing 
and  honourable  task  of  contributing 
to  the  happiness  of  their  country, 
and  labouring  for  the  welfare  of  the 
present  race  and  of  posterity.  Let 
each  (^  us,  said  he,  as  far  as  himself 
is  concerned,  sacrifice  the  benefits 
which  he  exdusively  enjoys,  and  of 
which  many  are  imaginary.  Let  us 
ofier  them  upon  the  altar  of  our 
country,  in  order  to  raise  a  simple 
and  ^reat  monument,  in  place  of  the 
ffothic  and  tottering  structure  of  our 
rormer  government.  He  then  call- 
ed upon  them  each  to  exert  all  his 
individual  efforts  to  appease  the  fer- 
ment and  disorder,  as  he  styled  it, 
which  disquieted  various  towns  of 
the  kingdom,  and  from  which  no- 
ihxBg  C9vii  rMdt  but  tiic  rain  «d4 


the  desolation  of  the  country^  SeU 
fish  men,  he  said,  were  seducing  the 
people  to  these  destructive  measures  ; 
but  if  the  assembly  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  enlightened  principles  upon 
which  they  were  convened,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  Spain  would 
enjoy  her  former  splendour. 

Aff  address  was  accordingly  vo^ 
ted  to  the  intruder,  and  delivered 
by  Azanza.  It  was  in  the  basest 
strain  of  adulation :  the 
assembly  expressed  their  June  18. 
deep  affliction  at  the  di- 
visions and  momentary  disturbance!; 
which  were  agitating  some  of  the 
provinces,  and  which  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  errors  of  the  people : 
they  were  doing  all  that  depended 
upon  them  to  restore  peace  and 
good  order ;  **  for,"  said  they,  **  that 
which  is  of  the  highest  moment  is, 
that  no  hindrance  should  arise  in  the 
way  of  the  beneficent  projects  of  the 
incomparable  hero  who  will  imprint 
his  immortal  name  on  the  grateful 
hearts  of  our  latest  posterity.**  In 
these  projects  they  were  to  concur :: 
they  were  to  support  his  majesty 
with  the  integrity,  the  fidelity,  the 
self-devotion,  which  Were  duties  the 
most  precious  to  their  hearts,  since 
he  had  announced  the  glorious  reso- 
lution to  govern  only  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  Spaniards!  **  A  resolu* 
tion  worthy  the  monarch,  whose  feme 
was  spread  over  the  universe,  as  a 
model  of  gentleness  and  virtue- — 
who  constituted  the  delight  of  the 
people  whom  he  governed,  and  whom 
he  left  in  tears,  because  he  went  to 
bear  away  his  virtues  into  another 
land.**'  What  a  contrast  between 
the  emptine^  and  vileness  of  this 
language,  and  the  manifestos  of  the 
patriots !  The  intruder  made  answer, 
that  he  shared  in  the  sentiments  and 
m  the  hopes  of  that  «^mb}y»    Xb^ 
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clearly-amiounced  will  of  his  illus- 
trious brother  in  £slyout  of  the  {uros- 
perity  of  Spain  was  sufficiently  gua- 
ranteed by  his  glory.  The  co-ope- 
ration of  their  zeal  and  their  resour- 
ces would  easily  subdue  the  obsta^ 
des  which  private  interest  might  lay 
in  die  way  of  the  whole  nation ;  be- 
ing fo\mded  in  error,  they  would  be 
expelled  by  truth.  As  to  himself, 
he  wished  not  to  know  those  errors 
Then,  imitating  his  brother  in  hypo- 
crisy and  blasphemy,  he  thus  pur* 
sued :  **  In  leaving  a  people  who  ren- 
dered justice  to  our  government,  we 
have  made  the  severest  of  all  sacri- 
fices, but  the  love  of  that  people  is 
a  prognostic  of  that  of  the  Spaniards ; 
shall  we  do  less  for  the  great  nation 
whom  Providence  has  entrusted  to 
our  care,  or  will  they  be,  less  just 
towards  me  ?  We  know  the  full  ini- 
port  of  Castilian  fsdth ;  we  shall  vi- 
sit our  provinces  ;  we  shall  bring  the 
heart  of  a  father ;  we  shall  meet  with 
none  but  the  hearts  of  children." 
Towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  he 
dropt  the  hypocrite's  mask,  decla- 
ring, that,  as  It  was  his  duty  to  re- 
press dissentions,  he  should,  on  no 
account,  spare  me  malevolent  who 
were  the  accessories  or  instruments 
of  his  enemies.  He  concluded,  by 
bidding  the  assembly  continue  theur 
labours  for  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
trv ;  and  be  assured  of  the  blessings 
of  the  people,  and  of  his  perfect  sa- 
tisfaction. 

At  the  third  sitting,  the  constitu- 
tional statute  for  Spain  was 
June  20.  presented  by  order  of  Na- 
.  poleon  Buonaparte,  who  is 
ambitious  of  the  fame  of  a  legislator, 
as  well  as  of  a  conqueror.    I|t  was 

Erinted,  a  copy  given  to  each  mem- 
er  of  the  assembly,  and  three  days 
afterwards  every  one  had  the  liberty 
of  givinig  in  hissentimeAts  ia  wri« 


ting,  without,  however,  predudmg 
orid  discussion.  The  first  article 
of  this  new  constitution  declared, 
that  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and 
Romish  religion,  was  the  pred(»ni- 
nant  and  sole  religion  of  Spain  and 
its  dominions,  and  that  none  other 
should  be  t<4erated.  Buonaparte  has 
still,  to  the  disgrace  of  this  country, 
his  admirers  in  England ;  there  ai^ 
still  men  who  believe  his  protesta* 
tions  of  philanthropy  and  philosophy^ 
in  spite  of  all  his  actions  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  government,  tf 
the  obstinate  credulity  of  these  per^ 
sons  were  not  proof  against  convic- 
tion, this  first  article  of  the  consti- 
tution, designed  fi>r  Spain,  inight 
convince  them,  that  religion  has  aa 
little  to  hope  for  as  liberty  fironi 
his  hands.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  this  constitution,  the  provisioni^ 
which  are  ostentatiously  enacted  in 
&vour  of  the  forms  of  fi-eedom,  are 
accompanied  with  such  restrictions 
as  render  them  nugatory—- mere 
words  without  effect.  A  cortes,  con- 
sisting of  150  members,  divided  into 
three  estates,  the  clei^,  nobility, 
and  people,  were  to  meet  once  at 
least  in  three  years ;  but  their  sit- 
tings were  not  to  be  public,  their 
votes  were  to  be  taken  by  ballot, 
neither  their  opinions  nor  their  votes 
to  be  printed  or  published :  and  any 
act  of  publication,  in  print  or  in 
writing,  by  the  assembly  of  the 
cortes,  or  any  individual  member 
thereof,  was  to  be  regarded  as  an 
act  o£  insurrection.  A  cortes,  un- 
der such  restrictions,  was  obvioudy 
intended  for  no  other  purpose,  than  ' 
to  sanction  with  its  name  the  wiU 
andpleasure  of  a  despot. 

The  Spanidi  colonies,  it  was  de- 
creed, should  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
leges as  the  mother  country,  and 
each  kingdom  and  province,  ahould 
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adways  have  deputies  at  the  seat  of 
l^overnment,  to  watch  over  their  par- 
ticular interests,  and  serve  as  their 
representatives  in  the  cortes.  These 
deputies  were  to  be  twenty  in  num- 
ber ;  two  from  Mexico,  one  from  the 
interior  Western  Provinces  of  New 
Spain,  one  from  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vinces, one  from  Guatimala,  one 
from  Guadalaxara,  one  from  Vene- 
zuela, two  from  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  one  from  Quito,  two 
from  Peru,  one  from  Chili,  one  froip 
Charcas,  two  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
one  from  Cuba,  one  from  Porto  Ri- 
co, and  two  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  They  were  to  exercise  their 
functions  for  eight  years,  and,  after 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  continue 
them  till  their  successors  arrived. — 
It  is  mere  mockery  to  call  this  a 
colonial  representation ! 

A  commission  of  five  members, 
chosen  by  the  senate  out  of  its  own 
body,  was  to  be  charged  with  super- 
intending the  freedom  of  the  press. 
This  senate,  to  whose  superintend- 
ance  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
entrusted,  was  to  be  composed  of 
the  infantes,  being  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  of  twenty-four  individuals 
specially  appointed  by  the  king  from 
among  the  ministers,  captain-ge- 
nerals, ambassadors^  counsellors  of 
state,  and  members  of  the  council 
of  Castille.  The  commission  was 
to  be  called  the  senatorial  commis- 
sion of  the  freedom  of  the  press.**- 
Authors,  printers,  or  booksellers, 
who  conceived  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  prohibition  of  printing  any 
work,  might  apply  to  the  commission 
for  redress ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
thev  were  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
hibition was  not  justified  by  reasons 
of  states  the  minister  who  issued  the 
same  should  be  obliged  to  revoke  it ; 
if,  however,  after  three  iqpplications 
within  the  space  of  a  month,  he  suf- 


fered it  still  to  remun  in  force,  the 
commission  was  then  to  demand  a 
meeting  of  the  senate,  which  was  to 
assemble  in  consequence,  and,  if  it 
saw  cause^  come  to  this  resolution : 
**  There  are  strong  grounds  of  suspi- 
cion that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
has  been  violated  ;**  and  this  resolu- 
tion was  to  be  laid  before  the  king« 
These  regulations  afforded  some  pro- 
tection against  the  stupid  bigotry  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  ^uch  works  as 
Fray  Gerundio  would  not  be  proscri- 
bed, while  there  was  such  a  com- 
mission to  appeal  to :  still  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  would  have  been 
only  nominal,—  French  philosophism 
might  have  crept  in,  French  morali- 
ty might  have  been  encouraged,  but 
nothing  which  distinguishes  a  free 
press,  and  which  constitutes  its  value, 
could  have  past  the  double  ordeal ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
power  of  appeal  to  the  commission 
was  not  extended  to  periodical  works. 
The  provisions  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  bore  about  the 
same  relation  to  our  Habeas  Corpus, 
as  this  superintended  freedom  of  the 
press  to  Its  actual  state  in  England.' 
A  senatorial  commission  of  personal 
freedom,  consisting  of  five  members, 
was  to  be  chosen  by  the  senate  froia 
its  own  body ;  and  to  this  commis- 
sion all  persons  in  custody,  and  not 
brought  to  trial  within  a  month  from 
the  day  of  their  commitment,  might 
apply,  either  themselves,  by  their 
relations  and  attornies,  or  by  peti- 
tion; should  the  commission  deter- 
mine that  the  imprisonment,  whjch 
had  exceeded  one  month,  was  in  no 
respect  justified  b^  the  interests  of 
the  state,  the  minister  who  ordered 
the  same  should  be  obliged  to  set  the 
prisoner  at  liberty,  or  dehver  him  over 
forthwith  to  a  competent  tribunal.  If, 
after  three  applications  in  the  course 
•f  9ue  month,  the  prisoner  should 
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mot  have  beep  dbcharged,  nor  sent 
before  the  drdinary  tribunals,  the 
commission  was  then  to  .demand  a 
meeting  of  the  senate;  that  body, 
if  it  saw  cause,  was  to  come  to  this  re- 
solution :  "  There  are  strong  grounds 
of  suspicion,  that  N.  N.  is  detained 
in  a  state  of  arbitrary  imprbonment ;" 
and  the  president  was  to  lay  this  re- 
solution before  the  king.  Thus,  then, 
it  appears  thatlhis  Napoleon  Habeas 
Corpus  decrees,  at  the  same  time,  a 
perpetual  suspension  for  interests  of 
state ;  and  that,  even  where  it  is  to 
take  effect  in  favour  of  the  subject, 
it  is  not  by  virtue  of  the  laws,  but 
by  a  reference  to  the  will  and  plea- 
sure, of  the  sovereign. 

Tlie  ceremony  of  accept- 
JtHy  7*  ing  this  constitution  was 
next  to  be  performed.  The 
intruder  took  his  seat  on  a  throne, 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  ad- 
dressed the  assembly.  Their  senti- 
ments, he  told  them,  had  been  those 
of  the  «ge  of  Napoleon,  his  illustri- 
ous Iwother,  in  pursuance  of  whose 
will,  and  in  consequence  of  one  of 
the  extraordinary  events  to  which 
all  nations  in  their  turn,  and  at  par- 
ticular conjunctures,  are  subject,  they 
were  there  convened.  The  consti- 
tution which  they  were  about  to  ac- 
cept was  the  result  of  those  Kenti- 
ments, — ^it  was  a  blessing  which  the 
neighbouring  nations  had  not  ob- 
tained without  an  expence  of  blood 
and  c^amity.  Were  all  the  Spa- 
niards assembled  with  them,  they 
also,  as  having  the  same  interests, 
would  all  be  animated  with  the  same 
sentiments;  then  should  they  not 
have  to  bewail  the  misfortunes  of 
those  misguided  persons  who  must 
BOW  be  subdued  by  force  of  arms. 
**  We  carry  with  us,"  said  he,  "  the 
act  which  ascertains  the  rights  and 
reciprocal  duties  of  the  king  and  his 


people.  If  you  are  disposed  to  makr 
the  same  sacrifices  with  us,  then  shall 
Spain  be  speedily  happy  at  home  and 
powerful  abroad.  To  this  we  solemn- 
ly pledge  qurselves  in  the  presence 
of  God,  who  reads  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  rules  them  according  to  his  good 
pleasure,  and  who  never  fors^es 
those  who  love  their  country,  and 
fear  nothing  but  their  own  consci- 
ence.'' Such  was  the  language  in 
which  this  deputy- tyrant,  this  recei- 
ver of  a  stolen  crown,  addressed  an 
assembly,  of  which  all  those  mem- 
bers who  had  not  betrayjM  their 
country,  and  sold  themselv^  to  ever- 
lasting infamy,  were  acting  under 
compulsion.  These  wretched  mem- 
bers then  took  the  oath  individually 
in  these  words:  "  I  swear  obedience 
and  fideUty  to  the  king,  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  laws."  When  this  was 
completed,  the  intruder  appointed 
his  ministry.  Urquijo  was  made  se- 
cretary of  state,  Cevallos,  minister 
for  foreign  afeirs,  Azanza,  minister 
for  the  Indies,  Massaredo,  minister 
of  the  marine,  O'Farral,  minister  of 
war,  Jovellanos,  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, Cabarrus,  minister  of  finance^ 
and  Pinuela,  minister  of  justice. 

A  few  days  before  this  solems 
mockery  was  performed,  the  intru- 
der abdicated  the  crown  of  Naples. 
"  Providence,"  said  the  proclama- 
tion which  b6  addressed, 
to  the  Neapolitans,  *<  Pro-  June  2S. 
vidence,  whose  designs 
are  inscrutable,  having  called  us  Xm 
the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies^ 
we  have  found  ourselves  in  the  cruel 
predicament  of  withdrawing  our- 
selves from  a  people  who  had  89 
many  claims  to  our  attachment,  and 
whose  happiness  was  our  most  grati- 
fying hope,  and  the  only  object  of 
our  ambition."  And,  with  that  impi- 
ous hypocrisy  which  stamps  the  usor- 
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patioBS  of  this  ftmily  with  a  new  and 
peculiar  guilt,  he  appealed  to  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts,  to  witness  how 
reluctantly  he  left  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accepting  another  kingdom, 
^ut,  reflecting  that  their  social  con- 
stitution was  still  imperfect,  and  that 
the  farther  he  removed  from  them, 
the  more  incumbent  upon  him  it  was 
to  secure  their  present  and  future 
welfare,  he  had  put  the  last  hand  to 
his  labours,  and  fixed  the  constitu- 
tional statute  upon  principles  already 
partially  adopted,  conformable  to  the 
age,  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  nation.  He  then  pre- 
sented them  with  a  constitution  of 
the  last  French  fashion,  which  Na- 
poleon approved  and  guaranteed. 
Some  weeks  elapsed,  before  the  peo- 
'  pie  of  Naples  were  informed  of  the 
name  of  the  prince,  to  whom  {  svich  was 
their  servile  language)  the  emperor 
had  committed  the  charge  of  render- 
ing them  happy.  Murat 
Juli/  20.  at  length,  who  was  now 
recalled  from  the  scene  of 
his  proscriptions  to  Bayonne,  an- 
nounced to  them  that  their  crown 
had  been  ceded  to  him  by  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, conformably  to  the  de- 
signs of  Divine  Providence ;  that  he 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Joachin 
Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  King 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  Grand  Ad- 
miral of  the  Empire,  and  that  he 
should  appear  in  the  midst  of  them 
with  the  Queen  Caroline  his  august 
spouse,  and  the  Prince  Royal  Achil- 
les Napoleon.  Such,  however,  was 
this  upstart's  fear  of  his  new^ubjects, 
that  one  of  the  first  measures  of  his 
reign  was  to  revive  a  law  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  of  arms  without  per- 
mission from  government,  and  to 
pass  a  decree  eompelling  gunmakers 


to  register  the  name  of  every  man 
who  bought  a  musket,  and  forbidding 
any  person  to  carry  arms  without  am 
especial  license. 

The  intruder  entered 
Spain  two  days  after  he  July  9. 
had  received  homage  from 
the  Junta  of  Bayonne.  When  he 
reached  Bergama,  a  deputation  sent 
from  St  Andero,  while  the  French 
were  in  possession  of  that  place,  ap- 
peared to  solicit  his  for- 
giveness, and  ratify  the  July  11. 
submission  of  their  towns- 
men, a  few  hours  only  before  those 
townsmen  recovered  their  liberty. 
Deputations  ~^  also  from  Guipuscoa 
and  Alava  were  ready  with  their 
compulsory  homage.  At  Vittoria  he 
was  proclaimed ;  5l  the  troops  were 
under  arms  when  he  entered  that 
city,  and  the  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled to  receive  him  with  the  forms 
of  rejoicing.  And  here  he,  and 
the  renegade  Jacobine  his  minister 
Uft]uijo,  sent  forth  a  proclamation 
promising  the  restoration  of  the 
cortes  in  an  improved  form,  and  all 
the  blessings  of  a  free  and  enlighten- 
ed government.  On  the  evening  of 
the  20th  he  reached  Madrid,  all  the 
troops  being  under  arms,  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  parade.  Every  pos- 
sible means  had  been  used  to  prepare 
the  metropolis  for  his  reception,  and 
keep  down  the  spirit  of  the  people 
by  fraud  and  force.  The  publication 
of  news  from  the  provinces  was  pre- 
vented by  the  severest  measures ; 
and,  if  any  of  the  patriots*  manifestos 
found  their  way  to  Madrid,  to  prin^ 
copy,  read,  or  listen  to  them,  was  de- 
clared and  punished  as  high  treason. 
A  proclamation  was  forged  in  the 
Bishop  of  St  Andero's  name;  recom- 
mending the  people  to  receive  witk 
gratitude  the  king  and  the  army  who 
were  come  to  regenerate  Acm.  Re- 
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volution,  they  were  told,  was  one  of 
those  indispensible  remedies  which 
must  be  employed  when  abuses  had 
proceeded  to  a  length  which  could 
not  be  restricted  by  the  ordinary  re- 
sources of  public  law*  It  was  a 
species  of  w^r  declared  by  the  peo- 
ple against  their  own  government  to 
remove  the  established  authority, 
when,  either  from  ignorance  or  dis- 
inclination, it  was  not  exercised  for 
the  general  advantage.  Happily  for 
Spain,  it  was  spared  the  necessity  of 
passing  through  the  calamities  which 
other  countries  had  experienced  in 
this  inevitable  process,  and  had  only 
to  receive  a  new  government  under 
the  authority  of  the  protector  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  In  spite  of  these 
false  representations,  the  more  likely 
to  be  pernicious  for  the  truth  which 
they  contained,  in  spite  also  of  all 
the  measures  taken  to  keep  the  in- 
habitants in  ignorance  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  provinces,  the  agita- 
tion of  the  public  continued,  and  a 
new  edict  was  issued,  enacting,  that 
all  strangers  arriving  in  the  metro- 
polis, should,  within  lour-and-twenty 
nours,  send  in  their  names  to  the  po- 
lice, with  an  account  of  their  occu- 
pations, the  places  from  whence  they 
came,  and  their  motives  for  visiting 
Madrid. 

The  proclamation  of  the  intruder 
took  place  on  Santiagos-day ;  the 
grand  standard-bearer  and  his  son 
effected  their  escape  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  thus  avoided  the  degraaa- 
tion  of  appearing  in  the  intruder's 

Erocession.  Nobbing  indeed  could 
e  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
between  this  dav  and  that  on  which 
Ferdinand  made  his  entrance  as 
king ;  then  the  street  swarmed  with 
the  nopulation  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounoing  country ;  then  all  the  zeal 
ffiid  auUiority  of  the  magistrates 


were  necessary  to  repress  the  p«« 

Sular  enthusiasm:  now^  what  tew 
emonstrations  of  joy  were  made 
was  procured  by  authority,  the  offi- 
cers going  from  door  to  door  to  call 
upon  the  inhabitants.  The  houses 
were  just  sufficiently  decorated  to 
preserve  them  from  the  military 
commission  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  exposed.  The 
money  which  was  scattered  amotig 
the  populace,  lay  in  the  streets  where 
it  fell,  for  the  French  themselves  to 
gather  up ;  and  the  theatres,  which 
were  thrown  open  to  the  people, 
were  lefl  to  be  filled  by  Frenchmen. 
Joseph  Buonaparte  seems  to  have 
halted  at  Vittoria  till  he  received 
intelligence  of  Bessieres'  victory  at 
Rio  Seco,  and  to  have  advanced  to 
Madrid  ^i  full  con&dence  that  the 
French  would  be  equally  victorious 
in  all  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The 
first  news  which  reached  him  after 
his  arrival  was  of  the  defeat  and  sur- 
render of  Dupont.  St  Andero  had 
been  recovered  by  the  patriots, 
Moncey  had  been  put  to  flight  be- 
fore Valencia,  Lefebvre,  after  sus- 
taining a  repulse,  was  in  vain  at- 
tempting to  subdue  Zaragoza; — 
meantime  two  victorious  armies,  one 
from  Valencia,  and  one  from  Anda- 
lusia, were  advancing  towards  Ma- 
drid. Bessieres,  instead  ofbeing  able, 
as  he  had  hoped,  to  march  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Junot  in  Portugal,  was 
fain  to  fall  back  himself,  and  provide 
for  his  own  safety ;  and  Blake,  whom 
the  defeat  at  Rio  Seco  seemed  only 
to  have  rendered  more  formidable  by 
displacing  his  talents,  and  obtaining 
for  him  that  reputation  which  he 
merited,  was  reaay  with  the  Galician 
army  to  co-operate  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  capita],  and  might  not  impro- 
bably cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  usur- 
per, unless  it  were  speedily  e&ctedL 
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The  French  force  at  Madrid  would 
perhaps  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
defeated  all  these  hasty  levies,  had 
the  contest  been  with  these  only; 
but  file  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
were  ready  te  rise  upon  them  at  the 
first  favourable  occasion,  and  take 
vengeance  for  their  murdered  bre- 
thren. The  intruder,  therefore,  had 
not  been  ten  days  in  that  city,  be- 
fore he  found  it  necessary  to  think 
of  retreating  from  it.  On  the  27th 
of  July  the  French  began  to  prepare 
for  their  removal,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  they  had  complete- 
ly evacuated  it,  afler  having  destroy- 
ed all  the  artillery  and  ammunition 
which  they  could  not  take  away, 
plimdering  the  palaces  and  the  trea- 
sury, and  carrying  off  the  regalia  and 
the  crown  jewels. 

Spain  had  no  sooner  risen  in  arms 
against  the  Buonapartes,  than  the 
attention  of  the  British  government 
was  directed  to  the  Spanish  troops, 
who,  having  been  marched  on  false 
pretences  into  the  northern  parts  of 
Germany,  were  now  stationed  in  the 
Danish  Islands.  There  the  tyrant 
thought  he  had  secured  them,  the 
court  of  Denmark  being  disposed  to 
act  with  tile  most^  slavish  subservien- 
cy to  his  wiD,  partly  from  its  attach- 
ment to  France,  partiy  from  its  deep- 
ly-rooted feeling  oi  resentment  a- 
gainst  this  country.  The  French 
journals  had  told  us  that  these  troops 
had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  intruder  with  universal  enthu- 
siasm. No  man  who  knew  the  Spa- 
nish character, — ^no  man,  indeed, 
who  knew  any  thing  of  human  na- 
ture, believed  this  falsehood ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  this  oath  was  pro- 
posed, far  a6  thej  were  from  Spain, 
with  no  probability,  scarcely  with 
the  hope,  of  returning  to  it, — igno- 
lant  of  the  qpirit  which  had  manifest- 


ed itself  there,  and  surrounded  by 
French  and  Danish'troops,  who  were 
equally  hostile  to  the  cause  of  the 
patriots,  the^  planted  their  colours^ 
formed  a  circle  round  them,  and 
there  swore  on  their  knees  to  be 
faithful  to  their  country.  The  dif- 
ficult task  of  opening  a  communica- 
tion with  their  commander,  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Romana,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  off  their  troops,  was  en- 
trusted to  Rear- Admiral  Keats,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  distingiiished 
officers  in  the  British  service. 

The  main  body  of  these  troop» 
were  with  the  commander  in  chief 
upon  the  island  of  Funen ;  some 
were  in  Jutland,  some  in  Zealand^ 
a  smaller  body  in  Lan^land.  It  was 
proposed  by  the  British 
admiral,  that  those  m  Fu-  Aug.  ?• 
nen  should  secure  them- 
selves in  a  peninsula  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  from  whence,  if 
necessary,  they  might  be  removed 
to  the  small  island  of  Romsoe.  The 
Danish  gun-boats  would  be  rendered 
ihactive  if  the  Spanish  general  had  it 
in  his  power,  and  should  think  it  pro- 

Ser  to  seize  on  the  town  and  port  of 
[yborg ;  but  this  measure  Admiral 
Keats  thought  might  endahger  the 
safety  of  the  troops  in  Zealand  and 
Jutland,  by  inducing  the  Danes  to  act 
hostilely,  when  they  otherwise  might 
be  disposed  to  wink  at,  or  make  no 
serious  efforts  to  impede,  the  quiet 
removal  of  the  Spaniards.  There  wad 
little  hope  that  any  negociation  for 
their  peaceable  departure  #ould  be 
successful ; — ^but,  immediately  after 
the  movement  should  have  com- 
menced, a  declaration  of  the  peace- 
able and  unoffending  object  in  view; 
might  thus,  he  thought,  be  advan- 
tag^eous.  The  troops  in  Zealand;  it 
was  proposed,  should  attempt  to 
force  their  way  to  the  peninmik  near 
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^Corsoify  where  it  seemed  likely  that 
they  might  be  able  to  defend  the 
isthmus  till  they  could  be  removed 
to  the  neighbouring  island  of  8proe. 
Those  at  Frederiscayin  Jutland,  were 
to  seize  vessels,  and  endeavour  to 
unite  with  their  countrymen  in 
Funen ;  but,  if  the  troops  in  Lang- 
land  were  strong  enough  to  feel 
themselves  in  safety,  it  would  be 
better  lio  land  all  the  others  there, 
from  whence  they  could  be  trans- 
ported at  leisure. 

It^was  scarcely  possible  that  these 
various  movements  could  be  con- 
certed without  exciting  suspicion, 
prepared  as  the  French  officers  and 
the  Danish  government  were  to  ex- 
pect some  such  attempt,  and  after 
the  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards 
had  expressed  their  abhorrence  of 
the  usurpation  of  their  country.  A 
premature  execution  of  the  plan  be- 
came necessary,  and  Ro- 
Augm  9.  mana,  accordingly,  took 
possession  of  Nyborg.  Ad- 
miral Keats  hadiioisted  his  flag  the 
preceding  day  in  the  Superb  off 
that  town ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Spa- 
niards entered  it,  he  dispatched  a' 
letter  to  the  governor,  informing 
him,  that,  notwithstanding  the  state 
•f  war  between  England  and  Den- 
mark, it'was  his  wish  to  abstain  from 
every  hostile  and  offensive  act,  pro- 
vided no  opposition  was  made  to  the 
embarkation  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
that  unoffending  object  being  all 
that  was  intended.  While  this  was 
going  on,  he  must  necessarily  co- 
operate with  those  troops,  and,  con- 
sequently, often  communicate  with 
the  town  of  Nyborg ;  but  the  strict- 
est orders  had  been  given  to  all  un- 
der his  command  to  observe  the  ut- 
most civility  towards  the  inhabitants. 
If,  however,  th^  Spaniards  were  op- 
posed, he  mu8t»  however  reluctaat- 


ly,  take  measures  which  tnight  o6r 
casion  the  destruction  of  the  town. 

The  Danish  garrison  had  yielded 
to  circumstances ;  but  an  armed  brig 
and  a  cutter,  which  were  moored 
across  the  harbour,  near  the  town, 
rejected  all  the  pacific  offers  both  of 
the  Spanish  general  and  the  English 
admiral,  and  even  all  the  remonst- 
rances of  their  own  countrymen  ^— 
such  small  vessels  and  boats  as  could 
be  collected  were  sent  against  them, 
and  they  were  taken.     It  had  been 
the  special  care  of  Romana,  that  no 
act  of  hostility  should  be  committed 
by  his  uien,  except  such  as  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  their 
embarkation.    Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, irritated  at  the  foolisl^  obstinacy 
with  which  their  friends  and  deliver- 
ers were  opposed,  fired  a  few  shot  at 
tile  Danish  ships  before  they  struck. 
Admiral  Keats  now  addressed  a  se- 
cond letter  to  the  governor,  telling 
him,  that,  as  his  entrance  into  the 
harbour  had  been  opposed,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  bound  by  no  ab- 
solute law  or  usage  to  respect  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants.    The 
Spanish  general  had  occasion  for 
some  of  the  small  craft  in  the  port; 
unless  the  masters  and  crews  would 
assist  them  in  equipping  and  navi- 
gating them,  it  might  not  be  in  his 
power  to  secure  them  from  injury ; 
if  they  would,  he  pledged  himself, 
after  the  short  service  for  which  tliey 
were  required  should  be  ended,  not 
only  to  secure  them  from  injury,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  but  also 
to  grant  them  passports  to  return  in 
safety. 

Accordingly  great  part  of  the 
artillery,  baggage,  and  stores,  were 
embarked  on  board  such  vessels  as 
were  in  the  ports ;  the  troops,  s- 
mounting  to  6000,  were  taken  on 
Ward,  and  landed  upon  LangUm^  ; 
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aaa  a  conrehtion  being  made  be- 
tween Komana  and  the  governor  of 
that  island,  in  which  the  latter  a- 
greed  to  supply  the  Spaniards  with 
provisions,  they,  on  their  part,  ab- 
fltaining  from  hostilities.  Above  a 
thousand  troops  from  Jutland  effect- 
ed their  escape  in  Uie  manner  propo- 
sed, and  joined  their  countrymen 
while  at  sea.  Another  thousand  had 
got  to  Langland.  One  regiment  in 
Jutland  was  too  distant,  and  too  un- 
favourably situated,  to  effect  its  es« 
cs^e ;  and  two  in  Zealand,  afler  ha- 
ying fired  on  the  French  general  who 
commanded  them,  and  having  killed 
one  of  his  aid- de- camps,  were  over- 
powered and  disarmed.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  joy  of  those  who 
effected  their  escape, — the  regiment 
of  Zamora  made,  a  march  of*  eigh- 
teen Danish'  miles  in  twenty-one 
hours*  This  regiment,  which  made 
this  surprising  exertion,  for  the  sake 


of  returning  to  their  own  country,  t$ 
maintain  its  independence,  was  one 
of  those  which  the  French  papers 
described  as  discovering  the  greatest 
attachment  to  the  intruder ! 

The  court  of  Denmark  issued  a 
proclamation  upon  this  occasion,  ex- 
pressing its  astonishment  at  what  it 
called  the  treachery  of  the  Spa^ 
niards,  and  charging  them  with  ha* 
ving  violated  the  most  sacred  duties ! 
That  court  was  thus  the  first  to  give 
its  sanction  and  support  to  the  usur- 
pation of  Spain ;  ana,  by  this  new  in- 
stance of  abject  subserviency  to  the 
tyrant's  views,  it  afforded  fresh 
proof,  that,  however  the  expedition 
to  Copenhagen  was  to  be  lamented 
on  other  accounts,  the  Danish  go- 
vernment could  not  receive  a  more 
severe  chastisement  than  it  deser* 
ved,  for  its  base  attachment  to  the 
common  enemy  of  all  free  states 
and  all  principles  of  freedom. 


*  The  Danish  mile  is  to  the  English  as  4,  SB  to  1 ; — it  is,  therefore,  somewhat 
nore  than  four  nales  and  a  half  £nglit{^  f  and  this  march  was  rather  mora  than  99 
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CHAP.  XVIIL 


Spanish  Colonies.  Dispatches  intercepted.  Proceedings  at  Cuba^  and 
Venezuela^  Mexi^^  and  Buenos  Awres.  Manifesto  of  th^  Prince  of 
Brazil.  Conduct  of  the  French  in  Portugal.  Insurrections  at  Porto,  tn 
Algaroe,  and  Akntefo. 


The  paval  power  of  England,  which 
Spain  has  so  often  severely  experi- 
enced during  its  unfortunate  alliance 
with  France,  preserved  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  maritime  provinces 
from  the  arms  of  the  tyrant ;  his  ar- 
tifices were,  however,  still  to  be  ap- 
prehended. A  French  agent,  wno 
was  sent  to  Minorca  to  obtam  a  re- 
cognition of  the  intruder  from  the 
governor  and  the  magistracy,  was 
happy  to  effect  his  escape  from  the 
island;  and  a  communication  with 
the  British  fleet  was  opened  by  the 
eaptain-general  of  Majorca.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Canaries  resolved 
not  to  submit  to^the  usurpation,  even 
before  they  were  informed  of  the 
.  general  resistance  which  had  broken 
out  in  the  mother  country:  they 
proclaimed  Ferdinand  in  all  the 
islands,  and  such  was  the  enthu- 
siasm prevailing  in  his  favour,  that 
the  patriotic  cockade  was  worn,  not 
only  by  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the 
laity,  but  by  the  monks,  and  even 
the  nuns  in  their  cloisters*  A  junta, 
eomposed  of  representatives  from 
each  of  the  islands,  assembled  at 
Laguna,  the  capital  of  Tenerifie; 


they  resolved  to  resist  the  French, 
to  acknowledge  no  other  sovereign 
than  Ferdinand  and  his  lawful  suc^ 
cessor ;  and  they  opened  their  ports 
to  the  English. 

Lord  Collingwood  had  obtained 
mtelligence,  that  La  Rapide,  a  cor* 
vette,  charged  with  dispatches  *  from 
Bayonne,  had  sailed  for  Cayenne ; 
and,  when  he  sent  out  advices  of  the 
Spanish  revolution  to  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane,  commander  in  chief  on 
the  Leeward  Island  station,  he  re- 
quested that  he  would  endeavour  to 
intercept  this  vessel,  or  counteract 
the  effect  of  her  papers.  La  Rapide 
was  fortunately  taken  by  the  Balett^ 
sloop  of  war,  and  carried  into  Barba- 
does;  but  her  dispatches  had  beea 
thrown  overboard.  Shortly  after- 
wards, two  cartels  arrived,  the  one 
from  Martinique,  the  other  from  Cay- 
enne. To  prevent  anv  communication 
between  these  vessek  and  the  prisoii- 
ers  from  Europe,  the  latter  wer« 
immediately  sent  to  England  in  the 
ship  of  war  then  sailing  with  the 
convoy.  Some  circumstances,  bow- 
ever,  occasioned  a  suspicion  thai 
the  cartel  firom  Cayenne  nad  spokes 


*  Appendix,  No.  XXXIT« 
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with  La  Rapide  at  sea:  this  led  to 
an  investif  ation,  and  duplicates  of 
the  dispatches  were  discovered  un- 
der a  barrel  of  flour. 

The  Carolina,  with  dispatches  for 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  4000  stand  of 
arms,  was  intercepted  soon  after 
she  sailed  from  St  Sebastians,  and 
the  arms  were  landed  at  Gijon,  for 
the  natriots.  La  Mouche,  bound,  up- 
on tne  same  service,  to  the  Havan- 
nah,  met  with  the  same  &te.  That 
vessel  would  not  have  been  more 
fortunate  if  it  had  reached  its  place 
of  destination ;  for  when  the  tidings 
of  the  usurpation  were  known  in 
Cuba,  the  mdignant  spirit  of  the 
people  burst  out  with  the  same  un- 
animity as  it  had  done  in  Spain. 
Even  the  Franciscans  presented  an 
address  to  the  governor  of  the  island, 
declaring  themselves  ready  to  meet 
death  with  pleasure,  in  the  cause 
of  Ferdinand  and  their  country. 
Though,  from  their  profession,  per- 
haps, they  said,  they  might  not  be 
thought  qualified  for  any  other  task 
than  that  of  directing  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  their  bnel£ren,  and  sup- 
plicating God  to  look  down  with 
mercy  on  his  people,  nevertheless, 
while  they  diligently  discharged 
that  duty,  they  eamestlv  entreated 
that  they  might  be  called  upon  a- 
mong  the  first  for  any  service,  how- 
ever difficult  and  laborious, — even 
that  of  carrying  arms,  in  this  right- 
eous cause.  We  are  Spaniards,  said 
they^,  and  there  runs  in  our  veins  the 
blood  of  those  who  have  fallen,  and 
are  at  this  moment  falHng,  victims 
to  the  ferocity  of  Murat,  and  the 
ruffians  who  accompany  him. 

Sir  A.  Cochrane's  first  measure 
was  to  liberate  his  Spanish  prisoners, 
as  had  been  done  in  England,  and 
send  them  to  the  Spanish  Main  in 
the  Acasta  frigate.    A  brig,  with 

VOL.  I.  PART  u 


dispatches  from  the  intruder,  reach* 
ed  La  Guiara  before  her.  llie 
English  officer.  Captain  Beaver,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  talents,  im- 
mediately landed,  and  presented 
himself  before  the  governor,  at  the 
very  time,  it  is  said,  when  the  asent 
of  Buenaparte  was  endeavourmg, 
with  all  the  arts  of  allurement  and 
intimidation,  to  accomplish  the  ob« 
ject  of  his  mission.  Such  artifices 
were  of  little  avaiL  The  Seville  ma- 
nifesto had  previously  arrived,  con- 
firming the  account  brought  by  the 
English  frigate ;  and  the  hall  of  au« 
dience  rung  with  shouts  in  honour 
of  Ferdinand  and  his  ally  the  King 
of  England :  their  acclamations  were 
repeated  by  the  ea^er  multitude, 
who  were  waiting  to  have  their  own 
determination  confirmed  by  the'  go- 
vernor^ and  the  shout  soon  echoed 
through  the  city.  The  Frenchman 
was  sent  to  prison,  the  imperial 
brig  was  seized,  and  the  colours  of 
l^ain  and  England  were  hoisted,  on 
all  the  forts,  under  a  general  salute. 
The  same  spirit  manifested  itself 
at  Mexico :  a  junta  was  assembled, 
and  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ferdi-' 
nand  taken  by  the  viceroy  and  all 
persons  in  authority :  they  swore  also 
to  acknowledge  no,  other  sovereign 
than  him  or  his  lawful  successor  of 
the  Bourbon  line ;  and  nottoobeyany 
orders  proceediilg  from  the  French, 
througn  whatever  channel  they  might 
be  issued,  nor  any  authorities  what- 
soever, unless  they  were  instituted  by 
him,  or  his  representatives,  legally 
land  authentically  appointed.  Four- 
teen millions  of  dollars  were  imme- 
diately voted,  by  the  city  of  Mexico, 
to  the  service  of  the  mother  country, 
and  the  people,  boasting  that  they 
were  the  successors  of  the  immortal 
Cortes,  enrolled  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  that  empire  which  he  had 
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won  for  Spain.    The  viceroy,  how- 
ever, had  only  yielded  to  the  public 
feeling,  because  he  was  not  aole  to 
oppose  it.    The  governor  of  Vera 
Cruz  also  was  disposed  to  transfer 
his  loyalty  to  the  intruder;  and  when 
a  ship  with  French  colours  arrived 
at  that  port,  and  having  been  board- 
ed from  barges  sent  out  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  marine,  was  brought 
in,  he  forbade  all  persons,,  on  pain 
of  death,  from  going  on  board  ner. 
The  needless  s^erity  of  this  edict 
served  only  to  exasperate  the  people, 
and  heighten  their  suspicions.  They 
assembled  tumultuously ;   yet,  like 
their  fellow  patriots  in  Spain,  ob- 
serving constitutional  forms,  even  in 
insurrection,  they  called  upon  the 
regidores  of  the  town,  and  required 
them  to  bring  the  dispatches  from 
the  French  vessel,  and  communicate 
their  contents.   This  was  done ;  and 
as  the  papers  consisted  of  proclama- 
tions and  orders  from  the  intruder, 
they  were  publicly  burnt.  The  house 
and  effects  of  a  merchant,  who  was 
suspected  to  be  in  the  French  in- 
terest, shared  the  same  fate :  his 
life  was  also  threatened ;  but  when 
the  nuns  came  out  of  their  convent, 
and  the  liost,  under  its  pall,  was 
brought  forth,  the  furv  of  tne  popu- 
lace yielded  to  their  cfevotional  feel- 
ing, and  the  tumult  was  appeased. 
The  people,  however,  insisted  that 
the  place  should  be  put  in  a  state  of 
defence ;  and  they  formed  a  junta, 
in  whose  vigilant  patriotism  they 
might  confide  agamst  the  treason- 
able inclinations  of  their  governor. 

Even  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
that  animosity  against  the  English, 
occasioned,  throughout  the  Spanish 
colonies,  by  the  ravages  of  Drake  and 
Cavend^,  and  the  buccaneers,  had 
been  so  unhappily  revived,  just  when 
the  lapse  of  time  had  obliterated  it, 
there  prevailed  among  the  people  a 


feeling  of  stronger  and  joster  resmt- 
ment  against  the  French.  Neverthe- 
less, there  existed  a  party  there,  in 
consequence  of  Sir  Home  Pophun'i 
wretched  expedition,  numerous  e- 
nough  to  support  the  governor  Li" 
nieis  in  a  temporising  policy,  which, 
while  it  waited  to  aclmowledge  die 
right  of  the  strongest,  evidently  in- 
clmed  towards  the  Buonapartes.    A 
French  agent  was  received  by  this  go- 
vernor; and  Liniers  informed  the 
people,  tliat  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  been  compell- 
ed to  recognise  the  abso-    Aug.  15* 
lute  independence  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  of  all  its 
transinar;ine  possessions,  without  re- 
taining or  cusmembering  the  minu- 
test portion  of  its  domimons ;  that  a 
cortes  was  assembled  at  Bayonne, 
where  the  fate  of  the  monarchy, 
was  to  be  decided;  that  the  Emper- 
or of  the  French,  airlanding  the 
triumph  and  constancy  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Buenos  Ayres,  exhorted 
them  to  maintain  the  high  reputa- 
tion which  they  had  acauired,  and 
offered  them  succours  or  every  de- 
scription.   He  had  not  hesitated,  in 
rep^,  to  assure  his  imperial  majes- 
ty, that  the  city  over  which  he  pre- 
sided was  chiefly  distinguished  for 
its  loyalty  to  its  lawful  sovereign; 
and  tnat  he  should  thankfully  re- 
ceive anns,  ammunition,  and  Spa- 
nish troops.   Let  us,  he  added,  imi- 
tate the  example  of  our  ancestors 
in  this  happy  land,  who  escaped  the, 
disasters  that  afflicted  Spam  in  the 
war  of  the  succession,  by  wisely  b^ 
waiting  the  &te  of  the  mother  coun- 
tij,  to  obey  that  power  which  occu- 
pied the  sovereignty.  Nevertheless^ 
ne  said,  as  he  had  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  council  of  the  Indies 
to  mrodaim  Ferdinand,  and  take  the 
oath  to  him,  and  had  no  orders  8u& 
ficiently  authoritative  to  coux^er- 
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aumd  them,  diat  ceremony  was  to 
be  performed  with  solemnities  and 
public  rejoicings.  Notwithstanding 
this  readiness^  on  the  part  of  the  so* 
▼emor,  to  acknowledge  the  intruder, 
the  patriotic  cause  daily  acquired 
strength ;  it  soon  became  as  unpo- 
pular to  speak  French  as  it  had  ever 
Deen  to  speak  English ;  and  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  the  Bra- 
nUan  court  for  opening  the  place  to 
British  and  Portugueze  ships. 

While  the  last  act  of  the  Corsi- 
can's  perfidiousness,  and  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  the  'Bourbons,  was  repre- 
senting at  Bayonne,  the  Prince  of 
iBrazil,  having  safely  reached  that 
city,  which  ought  long  since  to  have 
been  made  the  capital  of 
May  I.  the  Braganzas,  published 
a  justificatory  exposition 
of  his  conduct  towards  France,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  in  order  that  his  sub- 
jects, impartial  Europe,  and  distant 
posterity,  might  judge  of  the  purity 
of  his  conduct,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  he  had  acted.  It  is  not 
in  invectives,  said  this  manifesto, 
that  the  court  of  Portugal  will  raise 
its  voice  from  the  midst  of  the 
new  empire  which  it  is  about  to 
found :  by  a  plain  and  faithful  state- 
ment, it  would  make  known  to  the 
world  all  that  it  had  suffered,  and 
then  appeal  to  Providence.  A  reli- 
gious prince  felt  the  importance  of 
fuch  an  appeal ;  for  ^It  could  not 
always  remain  unpunished,  and  us- 
urpation and  violence  enfeeble  them- 
aenres  by  the  continual  efforts  they 
are  obliged  to  employ.  In  ex- 
^aining  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
Wrtugal  during  the  anti-jacobine 
war,  it  was  averred,  that,  though  she 
aent  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
Pvrenees,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Spain,  she,  never- 
dielessy  endeavoured  to  preserve  the 


strictest  neutrality.  This  was  the 
only  weak  part  of  the  manifesto ; 
ana  the  assertion,  strange  as  it  is, 
was  so  needless  in  this  place,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  advanced,  if 
the  Portugueze  ministry  had  not,  by 
some  unaccountable  mode  of  reason-* 
ing,  persuaded  themselves  of  its  va- 
li£ty.  With  better  reason,  it  com- 
plained of  Spain ;  how  that  power, 
after  having  involved  its  ally  m  hos- 
tilities with  France,  joined  France 
against  her,  and,  by  the  help  of  that 
confederacy,  extorted  from  Portugal 
the  little  territory  belonging  to  her 
beyond  the  Guadiana.  Then  it  was 
that  France  gave  the  first  proof  of 
itS'bad  faith ;  for  after  the  treaty  of 
Badajoz  had  been  signed  by  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  the  Prince  de  la  Paz, 
and  the  Portugueze  plenipotentiary, 
the  French  government  refused  ta 
ratify  it,  and  forced  Portugal  to  sign 
a  new  treaty  at  Madrid,  with  much 
harder  conditions :  nor  was  there  any 
motive  assigned  for  this  act  of  vio- 
lence, except  that  such  was  the 
pleasure  of  France.  Almost  at  the 
same  time,  the  peace  of  Amiens  was 
concluded,  which  moderated  some 
conditions  too  oppressive  to  Portu- 
gal ;  and  this  consideration  of  Eng- 
land for  its  ancient  ally,  was  regard- 
ed by  France  as  a  new  proof  of  the 
servitude  and  bondage  m  which  the 
English  government  held  the  court' 
of  Lisbon. 

Portugal  hastened  to  fulfil  the 
burthensome  conditions  of  the  treaty. 
The  war  was  soon  renewed  between 
England  and  France;  and  having 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  itself  in  peace, 
the  court  thought  itself  fortunate,  at 
a  heavy  expence  of  money,  to  con- 
clude the  treaty  of  1804?,  in  which 
the  first  consul  expressly  consented 
to  •^  acknowledge  the  neutrafity  of 
Portugal  during  ther  present  war, 
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and  not  to  oppose  any  measures  that 
might  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
befiigerent  powers,  conformably  to 
the  principles  and  general  laws  of 
neutrality.**  From  that  time  the 
French  government  received  all  the 
advantages  of  such  a  treaty :  it  never 
had  occasion  to  make  the  smallest 
complaint  against  Portugal ;  vet,  du- 
ring the  same  war,  and  afxer  this 
same  stipulation,  it  required  of  Por- 
tugal, not  only  an  infraction  of  neu- 
trality, but  a  declaration  of  war 
against  England,  in  violation  of  the 
treaties  existing  between  the  two 
countries.  Portugal  had  no  grie- 
vance to  complain  of  against  Eng- 
land, which  had,  on  the  contrary,  gi- 
ven her  every  kind  of  satisfaction, 
when  the  commander  of  some  Bri- 
tish ships  of  war  failed  in  that  respect 
which  was  due  to  a  neutral  flag.  A 
French  squadron,  meantime,  having 
on  beard  the  brother  of  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  anchored  m  Bahia  de 
Todos  OS  Santos,  was  received  there 
with  every  kind  of  respect,  and  sup- 
plied with  all  sorts  of  refreshments. 
Yet  that  squadron  burnt  some  Por- 
,  tugueze  vessels,  to  conceal  its  route, 
promising,  at  the  time,  to  indemnify 
the  proprietors;  which  promise  was 
never  performed.  This  was  a  sam- 
ple, of  die  fate  which  awaited  Eu- 
TOpCf  if  ever  France  should  acquire 
an  ascenden<^  by  sea,  equal  to  that 
which  she  had  obtained  by  land;  and 
hence  the  complaints  which  she  so 
loudly  uttered  against  the  maritime 
tyranny  of  the  English  might  be 
rightly  estimated. 

From  1804f  to  1807,  France  re^ 
ceived  from  Portugal  all  the  colonial 
commodities  and  first  materials  for 
her  manufactures ;  thus  profiting  by 
the  alliance  between  Portugal  and 
England  during  a  disastrous  war  by 
sea,  in  which  she  exnerienced  no- 
thing but  defeats*    Tne  council  of 


Lisbon  might  therrfore  reasonab^ 
suppose,  that  that  of  the  Thuilleriea 
would  respect  a  neutrality  which  it 
had  acknowledgedbvasolemntreaty, 
and  from  which  it  derived  such  de» 
cided  advantages ;  but  from  this  se* 
curity  it  was  awakened,  in  the  month 
of  August,  1806,  by  K  formal  decla- 
ration of  M.  Talleyrand  to  Lord  Yar- 
mouth, that  if  England  did  not  make 
a  maritime  peace,  the  French  go« 
vemment  would  declare  war  gainst 
Portugal,  and  order  that  country  to 
be  occupied  by  30,000  men.     Rott«> 
sed  at  this  declaration,  England  of- 
fered to  Portugal  every  kind  of  suc- 
cour ;  but  just  at  this  time,  Prussia^ 
who,  twelve  monthsbefore,  might  pro- 
bably have  delivered  Europe,  by  act- 
ing m  co-operation  with  Austria  and 
Russia,  cameforwardsingly  to  oppose 
France.    Buonaparte  then  found  it 
convenient  to  spare  Portugal,  and 
accordingly  found  mqans  to  pacify 
her  court :— his  views  were  still  far- 
ther protracted  by  the  war  with 
Russia,  which  continued ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  peace  of  Tilsit  was  con- 
cluded that  lie  assumed  a  dictatorial 
language,  such  as  it  might  have  be- 
come Charlemi^ne  to  address  toj  liia 
vassal  princes.  He  then,  through  the 
French  charge  d'a^aires,  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  re- 
quired the  Prince  of  Brazil  to  ahul 
his  ports  against  England,  to  detain 
all  Englishmen  who  resided  in  Por- 
tugal, and  to  confiscate  all  English 
property.    If  these  demands  wete 
not  complied  with,  both  ministers 
had  orders  to  depart  on  the  first  of 
September,  that  was,  about  three 
weeks   afler   the  proposition    was 
made.    Meantime,  without  waiting 
for  the  determination  of  Portugal^ 
the  French  government  ordered  all 
Portugueze  ships  to  be  seized  in  the 
French  ports ;  tnus  commencing  hos- 
tilities without  any  declaration  of 
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war,  and  carrying  to  a  far  greater 
length  the  proceedings  which  forna 
its  continual  topic  of  reproach  a- 
gainst  England ;  reproaches  which, 
after  such  conduct,  Europe  will 
know  how  to  appreciate. 

Desirous  of  sparing  the  blood  of 
its  people,  and  placing  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  friendship  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  its  old  and  &itHfuI 
ally,  the  court  of  Portugal  endea- 
voured to  render  the  demands  of 
France  more  moderate,  by  consent- 
ing to  shut  its  ports,  but  resisting 
the  two  other  articles,  as  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  national  law ; 
and  the  prince  regent,  without  hesi- 
tation, declared,  that  those  articles 
equally  wounded  his  religion  and  his 

Principles  of  morality,  from  which 
e  never  deviated,  and  which  were 
perhaps  the  true  cause  of  that  un- 
shaken fidelity  which  he  experienced 
from  his  subjects.  He  then  began 
to  adopt  measures  for  securing  a  re- 
treat to  that  part  of  his  dominions 
which  is  not  exposed  to  any  invasion 
capable  of  exciting  al^rm :  at  the 
same  time  he  directed  the  English 
to  sell  tlieir  property,  and  leave  his 
kingdom.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
Buonaparte  demanded  that  the  ports 
should  be  shut,  that  all  British  pro- 
perty should  be  confiscated,  all  Bri- 
tish subiects  imprisoned,  and  that 
the  project  of  retreat  to  America 
should  be  abandoned.  The  prince, 
knowing  that  the  King  of  England 
would  consent  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  ships,  in  order  to  save  Portugal 
from  invasion,  and  knowing  also  that 
aJl  English  property  had  been  sold 
or  removed,  and  no  Englishman  re- 
mained, except  such  as  were  natu- 
ralized, submitted  even  to  these  de- 
mands ;  but  he  declared,  that,  should 
the  French  troops  enter  his  Country, 
he  was  firmly  resolved  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government  to  Brazil,  the 


most  important  and  best  defended 
part  of  his  dominions.  He  then 
ordered  his  whole  army  to  move  to 
the  coast ;  and  supposing  that,  as 
France  had  obtained  essentiallv  all 
which  she  demanded,  she  would  nave 
nothing  more  to  ask,  ccmfided  in 
that  good  faith  which  ought  to  be 
the  fundamental  principle  of  every 
government,  and  felt  conscious  that, 
having  done  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  his  peo- 

gle,  and  avoid  a  useless  effusion  of 
lood,  he  had  discharged  his  dut^, 
Greneral' Junot,  however,  entered  his 
kingdom  with  the  vanguard  of  his 
army,  without  the  consent  of  the 
prince,  and  without  any  dedaration 
of  war,  assuring  the  people  that  he 
was  marching  to  succour  their  prince 
against  an  invasion  of  the  English, 
and  that  he  came  as  a  friend  and 
ally.  The  temerity  of  advancing 
with  so  small  and  miserable  a  force 
would  have  been  absurd,  had  not 
Junot,  whose  conduct  at  Venice  and 
Lisbon  has  made  him  but  too  well 
known,  relied  on  the  feelings  of  a 
virtuous  prince,  and  known  that  he 
would  not  expose  his  people  to  after 
calamities  for  the  sake  or  a  certain 
first  success;  for  the  prince,  sur- 
prised as  he  was,  might  nave  rallied 
the  troops  around  him,  called  in  the 
English  fleet,  and  have  cut  to  pieces 
that  general  and  his  men. 

Thus  situated,  the  prince  adopted 
the  only  measure  which  was  con- 
sistent with  his  uniform  principle  of 
saving  the  blood  of  his  people.  The 
plan  of  the  French  government  had 
nothing  less  in  view  than  to  secure 
his  royal  person  and  the  whole  royal 
&mily,  in  order  to  divide,  at  its  own 
will  and  pleasure,  the  spoils  of  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  and  the  Portu- 
gueze  dominions.  Providence  fa* 
voured  him :  he  retired  with  his  au- 
gust family  to  Brazil,  and  thus  dis- 
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concerted  the  project  of  the  French. 
He  had  learnt^  since  his  arriy^l,  with 
horror,  the  usurpation  of  Portugal, 
the  pillage  and  plunder  practised 
there,  and  the  tyrannical  proceed- 
ings of  the  JSniperpr  of  France,  who, 
as  if  he  were  the  dictator  of  Europe, 
represented  this  removal  to  Brazil  as 
a  crime  both  in  him  and  in  the  faith- 
ful subjects  who  accompanied  him, 
and  proscribed  the  right  of  the  Bra- 
ganzas  to  their  crown.    From  what 
code  of  the  law  of  nations  had  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  derived  such 
principles,  and  received  such  an  au- 
thority ?  He  called  the  attention  of 
all  the  European  powers  to  this  mon- 
strous assumption  of  supremacy,  to 
the  crimihal  and  treacherous  conduct 
ot  a  government  which  aimed  at  the 
tmiversal  domination  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  whole  world !  These  transac- 
tions were  the  forerunners  of  ages  of 
barbarism  and  misery,  such  as  fol- 
lowed the  down(al  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  nor  could  those  fatal  con- 
sequences be  averted,  unless  exer- 
tions were  unanimously  made  to  re- 
store the  equipoise  of  Europe,  set- 
ting aside   those  feelings  of  rival- 
ship  by  which  so  tremendous  a  power 
had  be^n  enabled  to  raise  itself,  to 
the  imminent  danger,  if  not  the  de- 
smiction,  of  a1). 

The  prince  regent  therefore,  said 
this  manifesto,  afler  these  unpro- 
voked and  unexampled  injuries,  de- 
claring all  those  treaties  null  and 
void  which  tlie  Emperor  of  the  French 
had  forced  him  to  conclude,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  1801  and  1804, 
because  the  emperor  has  violated 
and  never  respected  them,  breaks 
off  all  communication  with  France, 
authorizes  his  subjects  to  wage  war 
by  sea  and  land  against  the  French, 
will  not  lay  down  his  arms,  unless  in 
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concert  with  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
his  old  and  faithful  ally,  and  will 
never  agree  to  a  cession  of  Portu- 
gal, the  most  ancient  part  of  the  in- 
heritance of  his  august  royal  &- 
mily.  *  '- 

Except  in  the  strange  supposition 
that  Portugueze  troops  could  be  sent 
to  act  in  alliance  witn  the  Spaniards 
against  the  French  republic,  and  yet 
Portugal  remainat  peace  with  France, 
this  manifesto  was  in  all  its  pdrts  at 
accurate  as  it  is  convincing.    It  be- 
comes the  more  impreteive  when 
compared  with  the  French  official 
reports  concerning  Portugal,  which 
are  equally  remarkable  for  the  futili- 
ty of  the  complaints  alleged  against 
her,  and  the  insolence  with  which 
they  are  brought  forward,  as  serious 
grounds  for  war.    Every  sovereign 
in  Europe,  it  was  here  prenused, 
must  acknowledge,  that,  it  his  terri- 
tory was  violated,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  he 
would  be  responsible  for  it.  But  when 
the  Portugueze  government  suffered 
its  ships  to  be  visited  by  English^ships, 
its  independence  was  as  much  vio- 
lated as  it  would  have  been  if  Eng- 
land had  violated  its  ports.  But  tMi^ 
was  done  by  the  consent  of  Portu- 
gal.  Portugal  was  therefore  an  ac- 
complice in  the  wrongs  conomitted 
by  England ;  therefore  in  a  state  of 
war  with  France  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  benevolent  disposition  of  the 
emperor,  war  with  Portugal  was  now 
a  paihful  but  necessaiy  duty,  f  Such 
was  M.  de  Champagny's  logic ;  and 
it  was  accompanied  with  a  statement 
of  other  grievances, ,  equally  fiitile, 
and  with  the  direct  falsehood,  that 
the  Portugueze  nation  unanimous^ 
wished  the  prince  to  break  off  his 
connection  with  England  :-^iuid  at 
the  very  time  when  charges  thus 
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^mitemptible  were  brought  against 
the  good  faith  of  the  Prince  of  Bra- 
zil toward  Buopaparte,  Buonaparte 
was  actually  concluding  the  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  fpr  dispais$e9sing  rum 
of  his  dominionsy  aqd  partitioning 
them  among  strangers.  This  fact 
had  not  been  disclosed  when  the 
Prince  of  Brazil  issued  his  manifesto ; 
but  it  was  not  needed  to  strengthen 
Us  cause :  the  conduct  of  the  Corsi- 
can  towards  Portugal  had  been  al- 
ready so  perfidious,  so  t^annical,  so 
cruel,  that,  when  this  disclosure  was 
made,  it  seemed  like  a  supereroga- 
tion of  wickedness,  committed  by  one 
whose  guilt  and  infamy  were  already 
consummate. 

When  intelligeace  of  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Spain,  and  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  royal  family,  was  recei- 
ved at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Princess 
of  Brazil,  as  daughter  of  Charles  IV., 
and  the  Spanish  Infante  Don  Pedro, 
her  cousin,  addressed  a  memorial  to 
the  prince,  requesting  that  he  would 
maintain,  protect,  and  preserve  the 
Ti^ts  of  tneir  royal  house  for  the 
I^og  of  Spain,  or  for  then^  his  near- 
est relations  \yho  had  escaped.  By 
means  of  his  asi^stanoe  they  trusted 
that  a  perfect  alliance  niight  be  ef- 
fected with  the  Spanish- Americans, 
by  which  all  attacks  of  the  enemy 
would  be  frus|;rated,  and  they  should 
destroy  the  seeds  of  those  family 
ouarrels  whieh  were  incessantly  a- 
Tisinff  between  ^e  subjects  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  This  claim  on  their 
part  they  entreated  him  to  conmiu- 
hicate  to  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  of  Spain ;  and  accord- 
ingly their  pape|*s,  *  with  the  prhice's 
answer,  and  a  manifesto  on  their  part, 
were  circulated  in  the  Spanish  pro- 
irinces  of  South  America. 

Jhe  prince  regent  v^s  now  fully 


aware  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  from 
which  he  had  escaped :  his  appre- 
hension of  it  had  been  strong  enough 
to  induce  him  to  this  fortunate  re- 
moval ;  yet,  when  lie  was  on  the  point 
of  emigrating,  he  had  still  indulged 
a  hope  that  the  hostilities  of  France 
were  directed  wholly  against  the 
English,  and  that  he  himself  might 
still  purchase  her  forbear- 
ance by  non-resistance.  Nov.  27. 
In  a  proclamation  issued  1807. 
just  before  his  departure, 
wherem  he  appointed  the  Marquis  of 
Abrantes  head  of  a  regency  during 
his  absence,  he  affirmed,  that  the 
troops  which  were  then  entering  Por- 
tu^^  were  destined  pardcularlv  a- 
gsoDBt  his  own  person;  but,  m  a 
supplementary  edict,  bearing  date 
the  same  day,  he  directed  the  regen- 
^  to  provide  good  quarters  for  the 
French  troops,  and  to  supply,  them 
with  every  thmg  which  thev  might 
require  during  t£eir  stay  in  tne  king- 
dom,  averting  all  and  every  insult 
that  might  be  perpetrated,  and  pu- 
nishing with  rigour  any  that  naight 
occur :  thus,  as  he  said,  to  maintain 
the  good  harmony  which  ought  to  be 
displayed  towards  the  armies  of  na- 
tions with  whom  he  was  united  on 
the  continent. 

The  suspicions  of  the  prince  were 
better  founded  than  his  hopes.  The 
French  troops,  thinking  to  surprise 
him,  advanced  with  a  rapidity  un- 
.  usual  even  in  their  armies :  they 
marched  forty  miles  a-day,  through 
bad  roads  and  constant  rain;  and 
their  advanced  guard  entered  Abran- 
tes before  thePortugueze  government 
knew  that  they  had  set  out.  They 
reached  Lisbon  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, and  on  the  following  day, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Braganza  re- 
volution, the  Portugueze  fiae  was 
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•trade,  and  that  of  France  hoisted  in 
its  stead.    According  to  the  French 
accoontSy  an  earthquake  had  just 
been  felt  in  Lisbon,  and  the  morning 
was  unusually  tempestuous ;  but  no 
sooner  had  their  flag  been  hoisted, 
than  the  tempest  ceased,  the  sun 
came  forth,  and  the  weather  became 
serene  and  beautiful !  They  repre- 
sented this  as  an  omen  of  the  bene* 
fidal  ehanges  to  be  produced  by 
their  presence  ^— Clever  was  omen 
more  nilly  contradicted  by  the  event. 
Junot  began  his  Qrranny  with  a  pro- 
c1amat.ion,addressedtotheLi8boners, 
before  his  army  entered  the  dty«  He 
was  coming,  he  said,  for  the  purpose 
ofrescuin^  their  ports  and  their  prmce 
from  the  mfluence  of  Eneland ;  but 
that  prince,  so  respectable  for  lus 
virtues,  had  been  hurried  away  by 
the  counsels  of  wicked  men,  who 
made  him  feel  apprehensions  for  his 
personal  safety ;  and  he  had  flung 
nimself  into  the  arms  of  his  enemies. 
<*  Inhabitants  of  Lisbon,''  said  this 
Frenchman,  **  fear  neither  me  nor 
my  army ;  we  are  formidable  onlyto 
Uie  enemy  and  to  the  wicked.    The 
great  Napoleon,  my  master,  sends 
me  to  protect  you.** 

In  rortu^al,  as  well  as  in  Spain, 
the  inquisitor-general  lent  all  his 
authority  to  the  usurpation.  He  ex- 
horted the  people  to  bless  God  for 
all  things,  and,  among  them,  as  a  ^g- 
nal  benefit,  for  the  pNcace  and  go^ 
order  which  prevailed  since  the 
French  had  come  to  their  succour ; 
and  he  bade  them  not  forj^et  that  the 
army  which  was  in  the  midst  of  them 
was  that  of  Napoleon  the  Great ;  that 
that  monarch  nad  been  sent  by  God 
to  protect  religion,  and  render  men 
happy;  that  he  would  pour  upon 
them  the  blessings  of  peace;  and  that 
they  would  enjoy  all  sorts  of  happi- 
ness, if  they  showed  themselves  wor- 


tl^ofsudi  great  protection.  Thejr 
were  to  obey  power,  not  throngs 
fear,  but  through  a  du^  of  con-, 
sdence;  and  unless  they  obeyed^ 
they  could  neither  hope  for  lumpi- 
ness  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  li&  to 
come.  A  pastoral  letter  to  the  same 
tenor  was  circulated  by  the  patriardu 
The  clergy,  both  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, have  done  their  du^  in  these 
arduous  times :  but  if  some  of  their 
bishops,  like  tluMe  of  St  Andero, 
Orense,  and  Porto,  had  not  redeem- 
ed the  hierarchy,  the  conduct  of 
those  wretches  who  were  at  the  head 
of  the  establishment  might  have 
proved  as  fatal  to  their  chmrch,  as  it 
was  treasonable  to  |heir  country. 

A  people  who  were  to  be  plunder- 
ed and  oppressed  were  first  to  be 
disarmed.  Junot  had  been  only  four 
days  in  Lisbon  when  he  prohibited 
the  use  of  fire-arms  in  hunting  and 
shooting,  universally  over  the  whole 
kingdom ;  assassinations,  he  said,  be- 
ing daily  committed  under  the  pre- 
text of  shooting,  and  it  being  his  in- 
tention to  cause  the  game  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  a  regular  manner,  in  places . 
where  it  might  be  hurtful.  Any  per- 
son, therefore,  not  in  the  service, 
who  should  be  found  armed  with  ^n 
or  pistols,  hunting  or  shooting,  with- 
out a  licence  from  General  La  Borde, 
the  commandant  of  Lisbon,  signed 
and  sealed  by  him,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  vagrant  and  a  highway 
assassin,  and  tried  as  such  by  a  mih- 
tary  commission. 

The  system  of  plunder 
was  begun  by  a  decree  for.  Dec.  4. 
confiscating  all  British  pro-      1 807. 
perty,  and  all  goods  of  Bri- 
tish manufacture,  of  any  kind  what- 
soever^ Butasmoney,«and  not  goods, 
were  what  the  French  wanted,  Eng- 
lish manufactures  were  to  be  ran- 
somed by  their  possessors  at  a  third 
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Sart  of  their  value.  Any  person  who 
id  not)  within  three  days,  makea  true 
and  exact  declaration  of  all  the  Bri- 
'tish  property  in  his  possession,  should 
forfeit  ten  times  its  value,  and  re- 
ceive corporal  punishment ;  and  the 
same  penalties  were  denounced ,  a- 
gainst  any  merchants,  French  as 
well  as  Portugueze,  or  of  any  other 
nation,  who  should  in  any  manner 
attempt  to  conceal  such  property. 
No  people  are  more  honourable  m 
their  commercial  dealings  than  the 
Portugueze  :  neither  the  tyranny  of 
Junot,  nor  the  sophistry  of  their  in- 
quisitor-general could  induce  them 
to  violate  the  principles  of  honour 
and  probity:  they% found  means,  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  and  severest  vigi- 
lance, of  remittmg  money  to  Eng- 
land, in  payment  to  the  British  mer- 
chants ;  and  the  rapacity  of  the  French 
was,  in  this  instance,  completely  dis- 
appointed. But  the  Portugueze  them- 
1^  ,  I  selves  could  not  escape.  Ju- 
1 808 '  °^^  informed  them  that  the 
destinies  of  their  country 
were  brightening,  and  her  future  hap- 
pinesss  secured,  because  Napoleon 
the  Great  had  taken  them  under  his 
omnipotent  protection.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  this  language  has 
been  exaggerated,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  appear  absurd  and  mon- 
strous ^-^-the  extravagance  and  the 
impiety  of  French  bombast,  here, 
and  in  ^1  other  parts  of  this  relation, 
have  been  literaUy  transcribed.  The 
Prince  of  Brazil,  they  were  told,  had, 
by  leaving  Portugal,  renounced  all 
his  rights  and  sovereignties  over  that 
kingdom;  the  house  of  Braganza 
had  ceased  to  reign  there ;  and  it  was 
the  will  of  the  emperor  that  it  should 
be  governed,  in  his  name,  by  the  ge- 
jieral-in-chief  of  his  army.  A  coun- 
cil of  government  was  appointed  un- 
der his  presidency ;  the  regency,  it 


was  said,  becoming,  of  course,  annull- 
ed by  the  flight  of  the  prince.  Great 
things  were  promised : — ^roads  were 
to  be  made,  and  canals  formed,  and 
public  instruction  so  diiFused,  that 
the  remotest  provinces  would  pro- 
duce their  Camoens.  Public  tran- 
quillity was  no  longer  to  be  disturbed 
by  highway  robbers,  nor  public  de- 
cency shocked  by  the  beggars  v?ho 
obtruded  their  diseases  and  deformi- 
ties upon  the  eyes  of  the  people: 
workhouses  were  to  be  erected,  where 
the  helpless  should  be  supported,  and 
the  idle  be  employed  in  labour  ne- 
cessary for  their  own  maintenance. 
The  Portugueze  troops,  commanded 
by  the  most  deserving  of  their  oflS- 
cers,  would  soon  form  but  one  family 
with  the  soldiers  of  Marengo',  Aus- 
terlitz,  Jena,  and  Friedland.  If  some 
sacrifices  should  be  called  for  at  firsts 
they  would  be  required  only  to  place 
the  governor  in  a  proper  condition 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
country ;  and  they  were  indispensa- 
bly necessary  for  the  sustenance  of 
a  large  army,  which  was  requisite  for 
the  execution  of  the  vast  projects  of 
the  great  Napoleon.  His  watchful 
eyes  were  fished  upon  the  Portugueze, 
and  their  future  happiness  was  cer- 
tain :  he  would  love  thera  as  much 
as  he  did  his  French  subjects. 

The  first  of  these  sacrifices  had  al- 
ready been  called  for;  Junot  having, 
of  his  own  authority,  exacted  a 
contribution  of  12;(X)0,000  of  cru- 
zados,  (about  j^l, 200,000.)  A  decree 
of  Buonaparte's  was  now  promulga- 
ted, requiring  100,000,000  of  franks 
from  his  kingdom  of  Portugal,  as  a 
war  contribution;  and  the  former 
payment  being  allowed  as  part, 
28,000,000  cruzados  more  were  de-^ 
manded,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
four  miUions  sterling.  The  church 
plate  in  and  about  Lisbon  was  to  be 
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carried  to  the  mint,  and  taken  towards 
this  account.  In  this  manner  some 
of  the  finest  works  of  modem  art 
were  destroyed.  The  blood  of  Por- 
tugal was  drained,  as  well  as  her  trea- 
eure: — a  conscription  of  40,000  men, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
thirty-five  was  ordered;  and  the 
flower  of  her  youth  were  marched 
off,  as  fast  as  they  could  he  raised,  to 
fill  the  armies  of  the  t3rrant,  and  as- 
sist in  inflicting  upon  other  countries 
the  same  dreadful  and  intolerable 
oppression  under  which  their  own 
was  suffering. 

Before  this  unprovoked  invasion 
of  the  French,  Lisbon  was  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  cities  in  Europe. 
The  inhabitants  not  only  derived 
wealth  from  their  intercourse  with 
the  English,  but  they  had  learnt  al- 
fo  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprize; 
literature  was  reviving,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  academV)  which,  for  its 
many  important  ana  useful  labours, 
will  always  be  remembered  with  re- 
apect;  and  though  the  superstition 
of  the  people  remained  -the  same^ 
their  intolerance  was  visibly  abated, 
yrretched  as  their  govemnient  was, 
it  wou)d  have  partaken  of  the  gene- 
ral improvement,  had  |U)t  the  dread- 
fid  .tyranny  of  France  so  long  kept 
it  in  perpetual  alarm,  and  drained  its 
iresources,  before  it  finally  destroyed 
it.  'i  he  prince  regent  was  not  a 
iman  of  commanding  talents:  his  edu- 
cation (for  he  was  a  younger  brother) 
had  been  totally  neglected ;  and  his 
deep  sense  of  this  deficiency  contri* 
buted,  perhaps,  to  enfeeble  his  cha- 
racter. Even  in  Portugal,  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  devoted  attachment 
to  all  the  superstitious  ceremonies  of 
the  Romish  church,  in  its  most  cor- 
rupted form ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  absolutely  without  vices ;  and^ 
no  prince  was  ever  more  conscien- 
tiously anxious  tp  discharge  his  du- 


ties.   In  better  times  his  task  would 
have  been  easy ;  and  an  enlightened 
minister  might  have  made  him  the 
restorer  of  his  country.    A  convul- 
sion of  nature,  the  most  dreadful  in 
its  eflect  of  any  which  modem  history 
records,  once  laid  Lisbon  in  dust  and 
ashes.  That  calamity  has  been  impi- 
ously lu-ged,  by  Voltaire,  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  goodness  of  Grod. 
A  greater  extent  of  misery  was  now 
brought  upon  Portugal  by  the  ag- 
gression of  his  countrymen;  greater, 
even  if  misery  were  to  be  calculated 
by  merely  the  sacrifice  of  lives  which 
that  aggression  has  occasioned.  But 
a  long  catalogue  of  evils,  worse  than 
death,  sprung  from  this  political  con- 
vulsidn.    The  earth  was  still,  and 
the  storm  ceased,  and  the  sun  shone 
forth,  when  the  French  flag  supplant*  , 
ed  that  of  the  Braganzas, — ^but  never 
did  the  wand  of  a  magician  produce 
a  more  immediate  and  disastrous 
change.    The  commerce  of  Lisbon 
was  smitten  as  with  a  dead  palsy ;  an 
English  blockading  squadron  was  off 
its  bar,  and  not  a  ship  could  en- 
ter.    The  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  derived  not  merely  subsistence, 
but  comfort  and  respectability  from 
the  various  branches  of  commerce, 
were  thrown  suddenly  out  of  em- 
ployment ;  most  of  the  persons  who 
Delonged  to  the  public  offices  were 
disch^ged,  there  being  ^no  longer 
any  occupation  for  them, — ^the  tew 
who  were  retained  had  their  salaries 
diminished  by  one  half;  a  grinding 
contribution  was  to  be  raised ;  and 
scarcity  was  beginning  to  be  felt ;  for 
Lisbon  had  for  many  years  receive^ 
more  than  half  its  supply  of  con^ 
from  foreign  countries.    Hie  con* 
vents  where  the  poor  had  foi^merly 
been  supplied  with  food  were,  filled 
with  soldiers, — the  officers  were  quar- 
tered upon  the  inhabitants ;  plunder 
wa^  the  coQ^mon  business  pf  both^ 
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Such  was  the  general  distress,  that 
women,  hitherto  of  unblemished  life, 
and  in  circumstances  of  ease  and 
comfort,  now^  walked  the  streets, 
offering  themselves  to  prostitution, 
because  they  were  in  want  of 
bread ! 

The  Portugueze  were  little  likely 
to  endure  in  patience  these  aggra- 
vated evils.  They  have  been  re- 
proached for  their  propensity  to  re- 
venge:— that  propensity  proceeds 
not  more  from  a  livel}'  and  perverted 
sense  of  honour,  than  from  the  su- 
pineness  of  their  government,  which, 
by  suffering  all  crimes  to  be  commit- 
ted with  impunity,  loosened  the  bonds 
of  society,  and  left  every  man  to  take 
vengeance  for  himself.  They  have 
also,  like  the  Spaniards,  a  deep 
and  ever-present  remembrance  of 
their  former  greatness.  The  vanity 
with  which  this  is  sometimes  mani- 
fested has  excited  the  contempt  of 
those  who  are  little  acquainted  with 
the  real  character  of  the  nation ;  but 
it  is  more  generally  a^  feeling  of  me- 
lancholy pride.  The  degeneracy  of 
the  Portugueze  was  confined  to  the 
I^gl^er  ranks,  whom  every  possible 
cause,  physical  and  moral,  combi- 
ned to  degrade.  Generation  afler 
generation;  thev  had  intermarried, 
not  n^rely  within  the  narrow  cir- 
cle of  a  few  privileged  families,  but 
pftentimes  in  their  own ;  uncles  with 
thek  nieces,  nephews  with  their  aunts. 
The  canonical  law  was  dispensed  with 
for  these  alliances ;  biit  no  dispensing 
power  could  set  aside  the  law  of 
nature,  which  rendered  degeneracy 
the  inevitable  and  righteous  conse- 
quence. Thus  was  the  breed  deterio- 
rated ;  and  edupation  completeU  the 
mischief.  The  y Qung  ff dalgo  was  never 
regarded  as  a  boy :  as  soon  as  the 
jpobes,  or  rather  bandages  of  infancy 
were  laid  aside,  he  appeared  in  the 
dress  of  manhood,  was  initiated  in  its 


forms  and  follies,  and  it  was  rather 
his  misfortune  than  his  fault  if,  at  an 
early  age,  he  became  familiar  with 
its  vices.  .  When  he  arrived  at  man- 
hood, no  field  for  exertion  was  open 
to  him,  even  if  he  were  qualified  or 
disposed  to  exert  himself.  The  pri« 
vate  concerns  of  jembellishing  and 
improving  an  estate  were  as  little 
known  in  Portugal  as  the  public  a&, 
fairs  in  which  our  nobility  are  so  ac- 
tively engaged : — if  not  in  office,  he 
was  in  idleness,  and  his  idleness  was 
passed  in  the  capital.  A  wastefiil  ex- 
penditure made  him  a  bad  landlord, 
and  a  bad  paymaster;  a  deficient 
education  made  him  a  bad  statesman ; 
a  loose  morality  made  him  a  bad 
patriot.  There  is  an  original  good- 
ness in  human  nature,  which  not  un- 
frequently  survives  the  most  baneful 
circumstances  in  which  it  can  be 
placed.  These  causes  of  degeneracy 
were' common  to  all  the  Portugueze 
nobility;;  the  effects,  of  course,  were 
not  equially  apparent  in  all ;  and.  they 
who  followed  the  prince  regent  to 
Brazil  displayed  no  common  loyalty. 
The  clergy  were  not  so  learned  as 
their  predecessors,  but  not  so  intole- 
rant* The  middle  classes  were  im- 
proved,— the  peasantry  uncorruptr 
ed;  their  occupations  were  the 
same  as  those  of  their  forefathers, 
nor  did  they  differ  from  them  in  any 
respect,  except  the  very  important 
one,  that  a  long  interval  of  peace, 
and  their  frequent  intercourse  and 
frequent  intermarriages  with  the  Spa- 
niards, had  effaced  the  old  enmity 
between  the  two  nations,  and  a  union 
had  thus  naturally  been  effected 
along  the  border.  They  are  a  fine, 
hospitable  race,  of  whom,  as  indeed 
of  the  nation  at  large,  those  persons 
who  have  been  most  conversant  with 
them  uniformly  speak  the  best.  The 
upper  boughs  were  cankered,  but 
the  trunk  and  the  root  were  sound. 
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Junot  soon  perceived  what  was  the 
temper  of  the  people.  They  had  been 
dehvered  up  to  hiniy  without  resist^ 
ance,  by  the  fears  of  their  govern- 
meniy— perhaps  by  its  prudence,-<- 
when  the  afmy  had  been  so  long 
neglected,  and  preparations  for  de- 
fence so  long  delayed.    But  when 
they  saw  their  own  standards  taken 
down,  and  tlie  French  arms  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  those  which  they 
regarded  with  reverence,  believing 
that  Christ  himself  had  given  them 
to  their  first  king,  they  could  not 
brook  the  insult,  and  attempted  a 
resistance,  in  which  a  few  of  them 
fell,  the  protomartyrs  in  the  patriots 
cause.    An  attempt  at  insurrection 
soon  followed  in  Lisbon,  chiefly  made 
by  the  peasantry  of  the  adjoining 
country:  thejr were  without leadersor 
ff^stem ;  and  it  was  easily  suppressed. 
Junot  had  prohibited  foe-arms,  but 
the  knife  was  a  weapon  of  which  he 
could  not  possibly  deprive  them ;  and 
it  was  well  exercised  upon  those 
Frenchmen,  who,  forgetting  that  it 
was  only  from  their  numbers  and 
discipline  that  they  derived  protec- 
tion, ever  ventured  to  expose  them- 
selves alone.  Their  conduct  towards 
the  woman  would  have  provoked  and 
deserved  this  fate,  had  there  been 
no  other  provocation.    Nothing  of 
this  kind  took  place  with  the  Spa- 
niards who  entered  Portiugal  to  co- 
operate with  the  French,  in  con- 
formity to   the  treaty  of  Fontdin- 
bleau:  they  conducted  themselves 
towards  a  kindred  people  bs  they 
would  have  done  towards  their  own 
countrymen;  and   the  indignation 
which  the  Portugueze  felt  for  this 
unprovoked  hostility  of  their  govern- 
ment did  not  extend  to  them. 

A  few  of  the  English,  who,  but 
lately,  had  formed  so  flourishing,  so 
respectable,  ^nd  so  happy  a  society 


in  Lisbon,  still  remained  there,  im^ 
able  to  embark  in  time,  or  hoping  yet 
to  save  more  of  their  property ;  some 
merely  because  thev  Knew  not  where 
to  go,  this  being  in  taud  their  country. 
As  many  of  these  as  could  be  found 
were  confined  in  the  English  hospi- 
tfd;  a  building  sufficiently  commodi- 
ous for  such  a  purpose,  but  which, 
not  improbably,  was  selected  by  Ju- 
not, because  it  stood  in  the  burial 
ground  of  the  English  factory,  and 
would  therefore  necessarily  add,  as 
far  as  any  local  circumstances  could 
add,  tothe  painful  recollections  of  the 
prisoners.  The  object  of  this  con- 
finement was,  in  the  spirit  of  the  dark 
ages,  to  extort  a  ransom  for  the 
benefit  of  the  French  general.  Some 
purchased  their  liberty,— others  es- 
caped, by  help  of  a  Russian  squadron, 
under  Admiral  Siniavin,  which,  on 
the  conmiencement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  czar 
Alexander,  had  taken  refiige  in  the 
Tagus,  and  which  aff<Nrded  to  the 
proscribed  and  persecuted  English 
a  protection  highly  honourable  to 
the  Russians.  The  fugitives  remain- 
ed on  board  these  ships  till  they  could 
get  out  of  the  river  m  fishing  boats, 
and  reach  the  publish  fleet.  Many 
Portugueze  fled  m  like  manner  to 
our  fleet ;  all  who  had  property  or 
connections  in  Brazil,  or.  the  other 
colonies,  being  eager  to  eacdspe  from 
thedreadful  oppression  to  which  their 
country  was  reduced.  To  check  this 
emigration,  Junot  issued  an 
edict,  eoually  remarkable  Aprils* 
for  the  &lsenood  and  the 
ferocity  which  it  displayed.  The  pro- 
clamations which  the  English,  from 
their  conunand  of  tlie  sea,  fi>und 
means  to  introduce,  and  in  which 
they  ofiered  to  receive  all  Portugueze 
who  wished  to  follow  their  prince, 
were,  he  said,  publkhed  hy  tnem  as 
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u  lure  to  procure  soldiers,  of  which 
their  squadron  was  greatly  in  need ; 
and  therefore,  wishing  to  prevent  the 
misery  of  those  who  might  otherwise 
become  the  victims  of  the  English 
admiral's  perfidiousness,  he  decreed, 
that  any  boat  Or  vessel  whatever  from 
the  English,  approaching  any  part 
of  the  coast,  under  any  pretext,  even 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  should  be  fired 
upon ;  that  any  individual  detected 
in  endeavouring  to  get  on  board  an 
English  vessel  shoiud  be  brought 
before  a  military  committee,  and  con- 
demned to  sjx  months  imprisonment, 
or  to  death,  according  to  the  case; 
that  any  owner  of  a  boat,  or  other 
person  whatsoever,  who  should  be 
proved  to  have  facilitated  the  pas- 
sage of  any  one  to  the  English  squad- 
ron should  be  punished  with  death. 
The  French  military  penal  code,  by 
which  death  is,  in  every  case,  the  pu- 
nishment for  desertion,  was  ordered, 
from  that  day,  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion against  the  Portugueze  army. 

This  was  followed  by  a  pro- 
April7»   damation  from  Lagarde, 

the  French  intendant«ge- 
neral  pf  police,  ordering  a  list  to  be 
delivered  to  him  of  all  persons  who 
had  emigrated,  that  their  names 
might  be  inscribed  in  the  list  of  con- 
spirators, and  their  property  confis- 
cated; compelling  sul  householders 
to  give  immediate  information  when 
any  of  thetr  inmates  had  escaped, 
and  all  fellow  inmates  also ;  ordering 
all  p£^>ers,  letters,  or  proclamations 
from  the  English  fleet  to  be  imme- 
dii^ly  delivered  to  the  police,  by 
those  persons  into  whose  hands  they 
came,  on  pain  of  punishment,  as 
^ents  of  the  enemy ;  decreeing  the 
tame  punishment  against  those  who 
reported  pretended  news  from  the 
fleet,  unless  they  specified  the  source 
from  whence  they  derived,  or  the 
persons  from  whom  they  obtained. 


it ;  and  giving  notice  that  an  office 
was  opened  at  the  Hotel  of  the  m- 
tendant-general,  for  receiving  in- 
formation, and  paying  rewards  to 
those  whose  information  should  prove 
correct.  This  hotel  was  the  old 
house  of  the  holy  office,  now  con- 
verted into  a  state  inquisition,  hardly 
less  detestable  than  that  which  it  had 
supplanted. 

These  measures,  and  the  execu- 
tions by  which  they  were  enforced, 
were  sufficient  to  repress  the  people 
till  the  ^evolution  in  Spain  broke  out. 
Deputies,  as  they  were  called,  were 
sent  to  Bayonne ;  they  were  compo- 
sed of  those  persons  whom  it  was 
thought  proper  to  secure  in  France, 
because  of  their  loyalty,  and  of  others 
who  would  be  fit  tools  for  the  tyrant's 
pleasure.  Among  the  former  was  the 
Marquis  of  Abrantes,  the  president 
of  the  regency,  whose  estates,  with 
the  title  of  duke,  were  coi^erred 
upon^unot,  when  Buonaparte  created 
his  new  nobility.^  A  letter  from  these 
deputies  to  the  Fortugueze  nation  was 
circulated  by  the  ddce-intruder,  in- 
forming them  of  their  interview  with 
the  emperor ;  th^  nothing  could  equal' 
the  extent  of  his  genius,  the  sublimi- 
ty of  his  mind,  and  the  generosity  of 
his  principles;  that  he  had  spoken 
with  a  noble  indiffierence  concerning 
the  rights  which  events  had  given 
him  over  Portugal ;  had  treated  of 
the  means  of  rai»ng  them  to  their 
due  station  among  the  powers  of  the 
continent,  and  of  delivering  them 
from  the  yoke  of  British  influence, 
under  which  ^ev  had  so  long  suffer- 
ed ;  for  he  would  endure  no  English 
colony  on  the  continent :  finally,  he 
had  declared,  that  their  fate  was  in 
their  own  hands,  depending  on  the 
uprightness  with  which  they  should  . 
embrace  the  general  cause  of  Europe, 
and  Uie  firmness  with  which  they 
should  resist  temptation. 
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But  such  professions,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  Jonot,  that  their  new  orga^ 
nization  should  speedily  take  place, 
had  little  effect  in  soothing  a  people 
who  had  for  six  months  endured  the 
complicated  miseries  brought  upon 
them  by  French  oppression,  and 
from  whom  it  was  not  possible  that 
the  general  insurrection  of  Uie'  Spa- 
nish nation  could  be  concealed.  Ju- 
not,  however,  receiving  the  earliest 
intelligence,  took  immediate  precau- 
tions against  the  danger.  He  order- 
ed the  Spanish  troops  at  Lisbon  to 
be  ready  in  the  great  square  at  a 
very  early  hour,  for  the  purpose  of 

crossing  the  Tagus,  on 
JwM  11.    their    way    to    Setubal. 

They  had  no  sooner  as- 
seidbled  than  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  French  force  of  horse  and  foot, 
Qsmpelled  to  ground  their  arms,  and 
put  in  confinement  on  board  the  hulks 
m  the  river.  Thus  were  the  people 
deprived  of  any  military  assistance, 
except  such  as  England  might  be  dis- 
posea  to  send,  or  Spain  enabled  to 
apare ;  for  their  own  army,  and  the 
prime  of  their  youth,  had  already 
beensentoff.  Some  having  passed  the 
Pyrenees,  were  stationed  in  France, 
or  marched  into  the  dependent  states 
of  the  continent;  some,  effecting  their 
cscapeas  they  traversed  the  peninsula, 
joined  the  Spaniards ;  otheT8,moreun^ 
fortunate,  were  forced  into  the  fore- 
most ranks  at  the  siege  of  Zaragoza, 
and  exposed  to  certain  death,  from 
the  hands  of  men  by  whose  side  they 
would  eagerly  have  fought,  and  in 
whose  cause  Uiey  would  contentedly 
have  &Uen« 

The  junta  of  Seville  addressed  one 
•f  their  first  proclamations  to  the 
Portugueze,  exciting  them  Xxi  take 
Tei^eance  imon  their  oppressors,  and 
promising  tibem  assistance.  Their 
circnmstancea  were  even  more  dis* 


couragingthan  thoseof  the  Spaniards ; 
neverUieless  the  insurrection  was  not 
less  general  than  it  had  been  in  Spain^ 
There  was  a  Spanish  force  at  Porto^ 
stationed  there  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainbleau.  The  revolu- 
tion had  been  so  unexpected,  that  Ju- 
not  had  not  taken  the  precaution  of 
stationing  wi^  them  a  superior  body 
of  French ;  nor  had  he  time  to  adopt 
measures  for  securing  them,  as  be  had 
done  their  countr3rmen  at  Lisbon^ 
No  sooner  were  these  men  acquaint- 
ed with  the  events  which  were  pass- 
ing in  Spain,  than  they  seized  the 
French  governor  of  the  city,  deliver- 
ed him  mto  the  custody  of  the  Por- 
tugueze, and,  leaving  th^m  to  restore 
their  former  governor,  and  provide 
for  their  defence,  marched  into  their 
own  country,  to  j<»n  the  patriots. 
But  Luiz  de  Oliviera,  the  governor 
whom  they  left  in  authority,  was  a 
traitor  at  heart,  and,  instead  of  en- 
couraging and  directing  the'enthusi- 
asm  of  the  people,  endeavoured  to 
check  it,  and  to  give  time  for  the  ar- 
rival of  a  French  detachsnent. .  The 
festival  of  the  Corpo  de  Deos,  or 
Body  of  God,  as  the  ^rafer  is  cidled 
in  the  mythological  language  of  po- 
pery, happened  to  fiill  at  this  time : 
it  is  the  greatei^t  holy  day  In  the  Por- 
tugueze calendar,  liie  soldiers  were 
ordered,  as  usual,  toform  a  part  in  the 
procession,  which  is  the  most  splen- 
did of  all  their  ceremonies ;  but  they 
were  told  not  to  carry  their  colours, 
because  they  bore  the  arms  of  Por- 
tugal. The  officers  would  not  parade 
without  them ;  and,  in  consequence, 
only  one  company  attended.  This 
occasioned  loud  murmurs.  The  go- 
vernor, one  of  those  wretched  men 
who  believe  in  the  onmipotence  of 
Buonaparte,  represented  to  them,  by 
his  agents,  that  a  French  force,  xsdl" 
der  Genetal  LoiaoD,  waa  ipproadungy 
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which  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
sist: aad  threats  of  the  guillotine,  and 
of  military  execution,  were 
Jtine  18.  held  out,  to  intimidatethem. 
On  the  following  day,  he 
ordered  carts  to  be  sent  off  with  pro- 
visions for  the  French  detachment, 
which,  he  said,  would  halt  that  night 
at  Oliviera  das  Amayas,  and  reach 
Porto  on  the  morrow.  An  inferior 
officer,  who  saw  the  carts  loading, 
exclaimed,  indignantiy,  that  nothing 
but  powder  and  ball  ought  to  be  sent 
to  the  French.  Nothing  more  was 
needed  to  rouse  the  by-standers: 
they  stopped  the  carts;  a  crowd  col- 
lected ;  the  officer  hastened  to  the  bar- 
racks, called  upon  his  comrades  and 
the  soldiers,  and,  mounting  on  horse- 
back, displayed  the  Portugueze  flag, 
and  rode  to  the  square  of  St  Ovidio, 
exclaiming,  '<  Long  live  the  Prince 
Regent!"  The  cry  was  re-echoed 
throughout  the  whole  city,  the  arse- 
nal was  broke  open,  the  populace 
took  arms,  and  Onviera  and  the  par- 
tisans of  France  were  thrown  mto 
§  risen.  Bernardino  Freire  de  Andra- 
e,  who  had  been  governor  of  the 
province  before  the  emigration,  now 
resumedhis  command,  in  the  prince's 
name;  andthe bishop,  putting  himself 
at  die  head  of  the  patriots,  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  a  provisional 
council.  Measures  were  taken  for 
the  defence  of  the  city;  for  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  enemy  would 
immediately  hasten  to  reduce  it.  The 
people  readily  enrolled  themselves ; 
but,  as  if  intoxicated  with  joy,  they 
began  to  celebrate  their  deliverance 
when  they  should  have  been  labour-p 
ing  to  secure  it :  men  who  ought  to 
have  been  erecting  batteries,  and 
throwing  up  trenches,  were  beating 
drums  and  ringing  the  church  bells ; 
powder  was  wast^  in  noisy  bravery; 
aad  the  city  was  illuminated  for  three 
7 


successive  nights*  They  were  pre- 
paring to  march  out  to  war  as  to  a 
festival ;  but  the  bishop,  addressing 
them  in  the  name  of  Heaven  and  of 
Jesus  Christ,  warned  them  of  the  fol- 
Iv  and  danger  of  such  proceedings. 
It  was  not  thus,  he  told  them,  that 
the  French  couldbedestroyed.  These 
things  were  signals  to  the  enemy ;  ki«^ 
stead  of  which,  theirsvstemshouldbe, 
to  be  unseen  and  unheiurd^  that  they 
might  be  felt  the  more  fatally, — ^to 
conceal  their  power,  that  they  might 
strike  when  the  blow  was  not  expect* 
ed.  It  was  by  vigilance,  dexterity, 
and  the  help  of  a  litde  cloak,  that 
the  bull,  with  all  his  strength,  was 
brought  to  the  ground.  The  bishop'i 
conduct  was  as  wise  as  his  advice  :lie 
opened  a  communication  with  an  En- 
glish ship  of  war  which  was  off  the 
bar,  sent  an  accredited  agent  to  Eng- 
land, and  concluded  an  alliance,  o& 
fensive  and  defensive^  with  the  junta 
of  Galicii^ ;  Galicia  engaging,  first,  to 
assist  in  liberating  Portugal,  and  Por- 
tugal promising,  after  her  own  de- 
liverance should  be  accomplished,  to 
co-operate  in  expelling  t£e  French 
from  every  part  of  the  peninsula. 

Junot  apprehended  some  disturb- 
ances at  Lisbon  on  the  day  of  the 
Corpo  de  Deos,  and  therefore  lined 
the  streets  with  the  whole  of  his  army, 
as  if  to  do  honour  to  the  procession^ 
No  occasion,  indeed,  could  be  more 
likely  to  excite  the  indignation  of 
the  collected  multitude,  who  had 
been  always  used  to  see  their  prince, 
inperson,  followingthe  host  upon  this 
day.  Another  circumstance,  unim- 
portant in  itself,  would  be  deeply  re- 
sented by  the  Portugueze.  An  image 
of  St  George,  which  is  held  in  such 
reputation,  that  the  last  king  of  Por- 
tugal had  it  in  bed  with  him  when  he 
died,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous^ 
personages  in  the  pageantry.    The 
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figure  appears  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  horses  which  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  which  used  to  be  preserved 
for  this  single  purpose.  Junot,  how- 
ever, had  taken  St  George's  horse 
for  himself,  and  rode  it  every  Sunday, 
when  he  reviewed  his  troops.  In  the 
midst  of  the  procession,  some  rogues 
were  detected  in  picking  pockets, 
and,  in  effecting  their  escape,  a  cry 
was  raised  that  the  English  were  land- 
ed. The  crowd  instantly  dispersed; 
and  the  French  could  ^ot  but  per- 
ceive that  more  alacrity  than  afarm 
wasmanifestedatthe  rumour.  Tidings 
were  now  arriving  of  insurrections 
in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and,  on 
the  following  day,  Junot  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, in  his  usual  style  of  shame- 
less eiBrontery  and  ferocity.  He  ask- 
ed the  Portugueze,  whatmadnesspo^- 
sessed  them  ? — ^what  reason  they  could 
have,  after  seven  months  of  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity,  to  take  up  arms  ? 
and  against  whom ! — against  an  army 
who  would  insure  their  independence, 
and  maintain  the  integrity  of  their 
country !— Was  it  their  wish,  then, 
that  the  ancient  Lusitania  should  be- 
come a  province  of  Spain  ?  What 
could  they  hope  against  a  numerous 
army,  valiant,  and  inured  to  war,  be- 
fore which  they  would  be  dispersed 
as  the  sand  of  the  desert,  when  it  is 
impetuously  blown  on  by  the  winds 
of  the  south  ?  Could  they  regret  a 
dynasty  which  had  abandoned  them, 
80  that  they  were  no  more  to  be  count- 
ed among  the  nations  of  rank  in 
Europe  ?  What  more  could  they  de- 
sire than  to  be  Portugueze,  and  mde- 
pendent  ?  and  this  the  great  Napo- 
leon had  promised  them.  They  them- 
selves had  asked  him  for  a  king,  who, 
under  theprotection  of  thatall-power- 
flil  monarch,  might  recover  their  un- 
py  country,  and  restore  it  to  its 
At  this  moment  their  new 


monarch  was  expecting  to  approach 
them,  and,  instead  of  faithful  subjects, 
he  would  find  nothing  but  rebels !  *'  I 
hoped,"  said  Junot,  ^' to  place  him  in  a 
peaceable  kingdom,  and  am  I  to  show 
hin\  nothing  but  ruins  and  graves? 
Will  he  reign  in  a  desert  ?  assuredly 
not ;  and  you  will  not  be  anything  but 
a  wretched  province  of  Spain.^— Your 
customs  and  laws  have  been  main- 
tained, your  holy  religion,  which  is 
ours  also,  has  not  suffered  the  least 
insult ;  it  is  you  who  violate  it,  suffer- 
ing it  to  be  influenced  by  heretics, 
who  only  wish  for  its  destruction. 
Ask  the  unhappy  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  under  what  oppression 
they  are  groaning !  If  these  perfidi- 
ous islanders  invade  your  territory, 
leave  them  for  me  to  fight;—- your 
part  is  to  remain  peaceably  in  your 
fields.** 

He  then  attempted  to  sooth  them, 
saying,  that  if  any  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration still  existed,  every  day's 
experience  would  diminish  them. 
One  interesting  part  of  the  finances 
he  had  just  modelled,  in  assuring  their 
pay  to-  the  soldiers ;  and  the  salaries 
of  the  administrators  ai^d  judges  were 
also  regularly  paid.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon,  satisfied  with  the  reports 
which  he  had  received  of  the  public 
spirit,  had  presented  the  people  with 
half  the  contribution,  (that  is,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  collect  more  than 
had  already  been  exacted.)  He  wou]d 
now  fulfil  all  their  wishes.  Why  then 
would  they  let  themselves  be  dragged 
on  by  the  influence  of  a  banditti,  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  should 
be  happy  ?  •*. Portugueze,'*  said  he, 
"  you  have  but  one  moment  to  im- 
plore the  clemency  of  the  emperor, 
and  disarm  his  wrath.  Alreaay  t^e 
armies  of  Spain  touch  your  frontiers 
at  every  point  ;^-you  are  lost  if  you 
hesitate.    Merit  your  pardon  by  a 
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^ck  BubmissiiHif  or  behold  the  pu- 
nishment that  awaits  you!  Every 
Tillage  or  town  in  which  the  people 
have  taken  up  arms  against  my  army, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
fired  upon  my  troops,  shall  be  deli- 
Tered  up  to  pillage,  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  inhabitants  shall 
be  put  to  the  sword.  Every  indivi- 
dual found  in  arms  shall  be  shot  in 
the  field,"  It  is  only  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  such  threats  as  these  that 
Ae  generals  of  Buonaparte  keep 
their  word. 

On  the  day  of  the  Corpo  de  Deos, 
abo,  the  insurrection  began  in  Al- 
garve.  Here,  where  the  commotions 
m  Andalusia  could  not  possibly  be 
concealed  from  the  people,  an  edict 
was  fixed  up  in  all  the  towns,  calling 
upon  the  rortugueze  to  take  arms 
against  Uie  Spaiush  insurgents.  This 
was  done  on  the  day  of  &e  festival, 
in  the  little  town  of  Olhao,  a  place 
inhabited  by  seafaring  men,  about  a 
league  from  the  city  of  Faro.  Jose 
Lopes  de  Sousa,  a  colonel  in  the 
Fortugueze  army,  happening  to 
come  to  Olhao,  tore  down  the  edict, 
and  turning  round  to  the  people, 
who  silenUy  witnessed  what  he 
had  done,  exclaimed  to  them,  *'  Ah 
Fortugueze,  we  no  longer  deserve 
that  name,  and  we  are  now  nothing !'' 
But  they  answered  that  they  were 
still  Fortugueze,  and  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  their  religion, 
their  prince,  and  their  country.  The 
revolution  was  immediately  begun :  a 
meetmg  was  held  in  the  churd),  and 
Jose  Lopes  chosen  to  command  them : 
they  then  took  the  artillery  from  the 
Ht^le  fort  of  Armona,  upon  the  coast, 
and  made  preparations  to  defend  the 
town,  knowing  that  the  French  in 
Faro  would  attack  it,  as  soon  as  they 
heard^  what  had  past* 
General  MoraiUi  the  French  go- 

TOL.  I.  PART  I. 


vernor  of  Algarve,  resided  at  Faro, 
and,  on  the  following  day»  he  sent  a 
detachment  to  invest  Olhao.    They 
were  driven  back,  with  some  loss  ; 
and  they  revenged  themselves  by 
killing  a  few  persons  who  were  in 
the  fields, — too  old  or  too  young  to 
be  employed  in  bearing  arms.    One 
of  these  was  a  man  who  had  passed 
his  hundredth  year.   Reinforcements 
were  sent  from  Faro :  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  took  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  tnese  troops  ;  a  countryman 
put  himself  at  their  head ;  they  over- 
powered the  remainder  of  the  garri- 
son, now  reduced  to  1 70  men,  and 
made  them  prisoners,  together  with 
the  general.    The  national  flag  was 
hoisted,  all  ranks  rallied  round  it ;  the 
clergy  and  the  religioners  took  arms ; 
and  an  oath  was  taken,  that  they 
would,  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood, 
defend  the  rights  of  the  house  of 
Braganza.  The  French  returned  from 
Olhao,  to  secure  Faro,  and  were  dri- 
ven off  by  the  artillery :  they  then 
retreated  about  a  league  inland,  to- 
ward the  mountains.     But,  by  this 
time,  the  whole  country  was  rising 
against  them ;  and  they  fled  to  Mer- 
tda,  where  there  was  a  division  des- 
tined, with  the  troops  from  Algarve, 
to  enter  Spain,  and  succour  Duponti 
a  measure  which  this  insurrection, 
and  the  movements  of  General  Spen- 
cer, frustrated.  The  countryman  who 
had  so  successfully  exerted  himself  at 
Faro  now  hastened  upon  a  patriotic 
mission  to  Louie,  Albofeira,  Sylves, 
Alvor,  Lagos,  and  other  towns  ; — 
the  French  and  their  most  notorious 
partizans  were  made  prisoners  in 
every  place,  and  in  eight-and-fortj 
hours  Uie  whole  province  of  Algarve 
had  recovered  its  liberty. 

Other  parts  of  Fortugal  were  less 
fortunate  in  asserting  their  rights. 
The  open  and  level  countiy  of  Alea- 
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tejo  was  peculiarly  un&vourable  to  a 
war  carried  on  by  peasantry  and 
townsmen,  against  a  reffular  force  of 
horse  and  foot;  and  here  Junot's 
threats  were  earned  into  full  execu- 
tion. Two  hundred  persons  were 
killed  in  the  streets  of  Villa  Vi^osa ; 
they  were  pursued  into  the  country, 
where  a  great  number  of  them,  m 
the  words  of  Junot*s  official  account, 
suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes ;  and  twelve,  who  were  made 
prisoners,  were  condemned,  and  shot, 
as  rebels.  Six  thousand  Portugueze 
attempted  to  defend  the  city  of  Beja, 
and  how  bravely  they  ddTended  it 
may  be  understood  from  the  admis- 
sion of  the  French, — ^that  ^eydld  not 
give  way  till  1200  of  them  were  Ipfl 
on  the  field.  No  quarter  was  given ; 
evenr  man  taken  with  arms  in  his 
hands  was  put  to  the  sword ;  every 
house  from  which  resistance  had  been 
made  was  burnt,  and  ^e  city  given 
up  to  the  soldiers.  A  battle  was 
fought  before  Evora,  with  the  sapae 
result;  inevitable,  under  such  circum- 
stances. Above  an  hundred  Spa- 
niards, who  were  discovered  among 
the  prisoners,  were  u^medi^tely  put 
to  death ;  and  the  same  horrors  which 
had  reduced  Beja  to  ruins  were  re^ 
peated  here.  Similar  horrors  were 
perpetrated  to  the  north  of  Lisbon : 
towns  and  villages  were  burnt,  priests 
murdered  at  the  altar,  nuns  violated 
in  their  convents,  and  scarcely  a  fe- 
male above  twelve  years  of  age  es- 
caped the  brutality  of  these  accursed 
jruSans.  Six  hundred  patriots  fell 
near  Leiria,  above  a  thousand  be- 
fore Guarda, — ^not  put  to  death  \n. 
fliffht^  but  falling  bravely  upon  the 
field  of  b^Ue.  "  The  insurgents,'^ 
said  the  French,  in  their  officii  ac- 
count, '*  have  left  at  least  1S,000 
dead  in  the  field,'*  "  It  is  thus,"  the 
French  writer  conti,nued,  "  that  ^e? 


luded  men,  ungratefid  children  s» 
well  as  culpable  citizens,  exchange 
all  their  claims  to  the  benevdence 
and  protection  of  government  far 
misfortune  and  wretchedness;  ruin 
their  fiEunilies ;  carry  into  their  h{d>i* 
tations  desolation,  conflagrations,  and 
death ;  change  flourishing  cities  into 
h«aps  of  ashes,  dnd  into  waste  tombs  ; 
and  bring  on  their  whole  country 
calamities  which  they  deserve,  and 
fi"om  which  (feeble  victims!)  they 
cannot  escape.  In  fine,  it  is  thus, 
that,  covering  themselves  with  op]^ro« 
brium  and  ridicule,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  complete  their  destruction 
they  have  no  other  resource  but  the 
pity  of  those  whom  they  have  wished 
to  assassinate, — a  pity  which  they 
never  have  implored  in  vain,  when, 
acknowledging  their  crimes,  they 
'  have  solicited  pardon  from  French- 
men, who,  incapable  of  departing 
from  their  noble  character,  are  ever 
as  generous  as  they  are  brave.'*— 
«  To  be  the  victim,"  says  Mr  Words- 
worth,  in  that  strain  of  profi>undest 
feeling  and  philosophy  by  which  his 
higher  compositions  are  so  eminently 
distinguished,  ♦*  to  be  the  victim  of 
such  bloody-mindedness  is  a  dolefUI 
lot  for  a  nation;  and  the  anguish 
must  have  been  rendered  still  more 
poignant  by  the  scqSs  and  insults, 
and  by  that  heinous  contempt  of  the 
most  awfiil  truths,  with  which  the 
perpetrator  of  tlK)se  cruelties  has 
proclaimed  them.  Merciless  ferocity 
IS  an  evil  familiar  to  our  thoughts; 
but  these  combinations  of  msdevo- 
lence  historians  have  not  yet  been 
called  upon  tp  record ;  and  writers 
of  fiction,  if  they  have  ever  ventured 
to  create  passions  resembling  them, 
have  confined,  out  pf  reverence  for 
the  acknowledged  constitution  of  hu- 
man nature,  those  passions  to  repro- 
bate spirits.   Such  tyranpy  is,  in  the 
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strictest  sense,  intolerable ;  not  be- 
cause it  aims  at  the  extinction  of  life, 
but  of  evety  thing  which  gives  life 
ks  value,— of  virtue,  of  reason,  of  re- 
pose in  God,  or  in  truth," 

Such  was  the  state  of  Portugal  at 
the  dme  when  the  patriots  in  Anda- 
lusia were  pressing  on  Dupont,  when 
the  infruder  was  advancing  to  Ma- 
drid, and  when  Palafox  was  so  glo- 
riously defending  the  streets  and 
houses  of  Zaragoza.  There  was  no 
force  which  could  withstand  the 
French  in  battle,  with  any  reasonable 
hope  of  success ;  yet  neither  the 
slaughter  which  was  made  among 
them  in  the  field,  nor  the  massacre 
which  took  place  upon  the  fugitives, 
ndr  the  murders  which  were  com- 
mitted upon  the  prisoners,  could 
break  the  spirit  of  the  Portugueze. 
The  enemy  were  masters  only  of  as 
much  country  as  they  could  over-run, 
and  even  there  their  small  parties 
were  cut  ofl^  and  every  straggler  pxit 
to  the  death  which  he  deserved.  As 
soon  as  the  French  departed  from  the 
solitude  which  they  had  made,  they 
who  h^d  escaped  collected  again,  and 
again  renewed  the  war,  which  they 
were  the  better  enabled  to  do,  be- 
cause the  Spaniards  along  the  whole 
line  of  frontier,  not  having  an  imme- 
diate enemy,  were  enabled  to  affo/d 
assistance.  Thus  the  unconquerable 
spirit  of  the  patriots  in  Estremadura 
and  Alentejo,  notwithstanding  the 
carnage  *  which  was  made  among 


them,  prevented  Junotfrom  sending 
forces  to  Porto  and  to  Algarve. 

These  transactions  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  excited  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  English  people,  not  so  much 
for  the  hope,  which  had  thus  unex- 
pectedly arisen,  of  advantages  to  Eng- 
land, and.  to  the  general  welfare  of 
Europe,  as  for  the  nature  of  the  con- 
test, their  detestation  of  the  unequal-  . 
led  iniquity  by  which  it  had  been 
provoked,  and  their  sympathv  in  the 
mstinct  aiid  principle  by  whicn  it  was 
carried  on.  Every  day  seemed  lost 
till  an  army  of  our  own  should  be  co* 
operating  with  men  engaged  in  a 
cause  so  sacred,  so  congenial  to  the 
feelings  of  a  Briton.  Such  was  the 
eagerness  to  participate  in  the  glo- 
rious, struggle,  that  the  militia  al- 
most universally  offered  themselves 
for  foreign  service,  and  the  country 
called  for  an  effort  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, which,  had  it  been  made,  would, 
according  to  all  reasonable  calculation 
of  success,  have  completed  the  work 
that  had  now  been  begun,  and,  in  all 
human  probability,  have  destroyed 
the  fortune  of  Buonaparte.  Ihat 
this  effort  was  not  made,  is  not  ex- 
clu^vely  imputable  to  the  English 
cabinet,  deficient  as  it  unfortunately 
was,  both  in  foresight  and  in  vigour. 
The  juntas  preferred  assistance  in 
money  and  supplies  to  an  auxiliary 
force,  foreseeing  the  danger,  that 
mutual  dislike  would  arise  between 
combined  armies,  whose  habits  and 


♦  Yet  it  has  been  said  that  the  Portugueze  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate  with- 
out a  struggle !  that  nothing  was  suf&cient  to  rouse  them  !— that  they  murmured 
at  French  oppression,  but  bore  it  Against  these  extraordinary  charges,  made  by  an 
officer/in  Sir  J.  Moore's  expedition,  the  authority  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley  may  be  quoted. 
In  his  dispatches  of  August  8th,  he  says, "  The  whole' kingdom,  Vith  the  exception  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  is  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  French :  their 
means  of  resistance  are,  however,  less  powerful  than  those  of  the  Spaniards.  Their 
troops  had  been  completely  dispersed,,  their  officers  had  gone  off  to  Brazil,  and  their 
arsenals  pillaged,  or  in  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  their  revolt,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  has  taken  place,  is  still  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  the  Spa* 
nith  nation/* 
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prejudices  were  so  widely  dissimilar, 
and  perhaps  also  having  an  undue 
conBdebce  in  their  own  strength.  In 
Portugal,  however,  our  aid  was  need- 
ed; and  it  was  not  doubted  that,  when 
the  deliverance  of  that  kingdom  was 
completed,  a  plan  of  co-operation 
with  the  Spaniards  might  be  arran- 
ged, 

A  rumour  waQ  thrown  out,  that  the 
Puke  of  Yo.k  would  take  the  com- 
mand upon  this  expedition : — the 
nianner  in  which  it  was  received 
curiously  discovered  the  general  feel- 
ing. By  those  writers  nbo  were  the 
avowed  political  enemies  of  the  duke, 
the  keenest  and  most  stinging  sar- 
casm was  employed  ^-— others,  who 
maintain  for  their  journals  a  charac* 
ter  of  uniform  decorum,  gravely  de- 
precated the  thought  of  exposing 
one  of  the  royal  family,  and  warned 
ministers  against  consenting  to  such 
an  appointment,  fa  if,  upon  these 
grounds,  it  were  a  crime.  The  sound 
constitutional  plea  was  urged  by 
others,  that  if  a  prince  were  employedf, 
there  could  be  no  actual  responsibi- , 
lity,  and  responsibility  ought  to  be 
inseparable  from  command.  There 
was  not,  perhaps,  any  point  upon 
which  the  whole  nation  so  entirely 
accorded  in  opinion.  An  expedition 
had  been  preparing  at  Cork,  which, 
as  ditferent  prospects  opened  upon 
us,  had  been  supposed  to  be  destined, 
at  one  time  for  Ceuta,  at  another,  for 
South   America.    Ilie  d^tination 


was  now  fixed  for  the  penintnia,  aad 
the  command  was  given  to  Sir  Ar* 
thur  Wellcbley,— an  appoii.tm^itnot 
less  grateful  to  the  army  than  it  waa 
to  the  peoplCp 

A  general  order  which  was  issued 
to  the  army  at  this  time,  however 
unsuitable  it  may  appear  to  the  dig^ 
nity  of  historical  narration,  is  yet  too 
characteristic  to  be  omitted  Th« 
commander-in.<:hief  gave  notice  thai 
his  mnjesty  had  been  graciously  plea* 
sed  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  queues 
until  farther  orders :  and  Uie  officeri 
were  directed  to  take  care  that  the 
men's  hair  should  be  cut  close  to  their 
necks,  in  the  neatest  and  mos$  uni^ 
form  manner,  and  that  their  headi 
should  be  kept  perfectly  dean,  bj 
combing,  brushing,  and  frequently 
washing  them ;  for  which  latter  es- 
sential purpose,  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasure  that  a  small  spunge  should 
hereafter  be  added  to  each  man's  re-» 
gimental  necessaries*  Such  orderly 
issued  at  such  a  time,  indicate  by 
what  kind  of  spirit  the  miUtary  sys* 
tem  of  Great  Britain  was  regulated. 
They  excited  the  scpm  of  many  per* 
sons,  the  wonder  of  all:  their  ^h^ 
felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  ho* 
nour  of  the  country,  and  in  thoM 
principles  the  immediate  fkte  of  whidi 
seemed  to  depend  upon  the  issue  of 
tiiis  war,  regarded  them  with  shame 
and  sorrow,  as  matter  of  mockerj 
^r  the  enemy,  and  of  evil  oman  tmc 
ounehei. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


Sir  Arthur  Welleslei/'s  Cammign  in  PortusdL  Battle  of  Vimiera.  Armis" 
Hce  and  Convention  of  cintra,  GenerM  astonishment  and  indignation  of 
the  People  ofEngJand.  Proceedings  at  Idsbon.  Public  Meetings  in  Eng^ 
IttJuL     Court  of  Inquiry. 


^iR  Arthur  Wellesley,  having 
about  ten  thousand  men  under  his 
command,  sailed  from  Cork  on  the 
l^h  of  July,  and  leaving  the  fleet  as 
•oon  as  he  had  seen  it  clear  of  the 
coast,  to  make  its  way  for  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  he  himself  made  all  sail,  in  a  fri-* 
gate,  for  Coruna,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  S^Oth.  There  the  janta  of  Gali- 
cia  informed  him  of  the  battle  of  Rio 
Seco,  and  that  the  French,  being,  in 
consequence,  masters  of  the  course  of 
the  Douro,  were  enabled  to  cut  off 
the  communicadon  between  that  pro- 
vince and  the  country  to  the  south 
and  east.  The  Frtnch  in  Portugal 
were  estimated  at  15,000)  of  whom 
twelve  were  supposed  to  be  at  I^is- 
bon ;  and  he  was  told  that  the  For* 
tugueze  troops  at  Porto  amounted  to 
10,000,  and  that  a  Spanish  corps  of 
2000  had  begun  their  march  for  that 
city  on  the  I5th,  and  were  expected 
to  arrive  there  about  the  25th.  Sir 
Arthur  consulted  with  them  concern* 
ing  the  immediate  employment  of 
his  army.  They  explicitly  stated 
that  they  were  in  no  need  of  men, 
but  wanted  arms,  ammunition,  and 
money  :—thislatter  want  was  relieved 
ky  the  arrival  of  ii?200»000  &om 
9 


England,  that  very  day.  They  strong* 
ly  recommended  him  to  employ  his 
forces  against  Junot,  because  while 
his  armv  remained  unbroken,  the 
Spaniards  could  never  mske  any  si- 
multaneous effort  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  the  peninsula ;  and  they  ad* 
vised  him  to  land  in  the  north  of 
Portugal,  thathemightbringforward 
and  avail  himself  of  the  Portugueze 
troops  in  that  quarter. 

Accordingly  Sir  Arthur  sailed  foir 
Porto,  ordering  the  fleet  to  follow 
him.  He  arrived  there  the  24th,  and 
had  a  conference  that  night  with  thd 
bishop  and.  the  general  o&;ers. 
From  them,  and  from  Lieutenant* 
colonel  Browne,  who  had  previously 
joined  them,  he  learnt  that  the  re- 
gular Portugueze  troops  who  had 
been  collected  amounted  to  5000 
naen,  and  were  posted  at  Coimbra ; 
that  there  were  about  1200  peasants 
in  advance,  and  a  corps  of  2500  Por^ 
tugueze  and  SOO  Spanish  infantry  aC 
Porto,  besides  volunteers  and  ptf^ 
sants ;  but  all  were  badly  equipped 
and  armed,  the  peasantry  having  only 
pikes.  It  was  concerted  that  the 
5000  should  co-operate  with  him^ 
tnd  the  remainder  with  the  l^anisb 
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corps,  then  on  its  way  from  Galida, 
and  that  the  peasantry  should  be 
employed,  part  m  the  blockade  of 
Almeida,  part  in  the  defence  of 
Tras  OS  Montes,  which  province  was 
supposed  to  be  threatened  by  Bes- 
siereff,  in  consequence  of  his  victory 
at  Rio  Seco. 

Here  Sir  Arthur  received  a  letter 
from  Sir  Charles  'Cotton,  advising 
him  to  leave  the  troops  either  at 
Porto  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mon- 
d^o,  and  proceed  to  communicate 
with  him  off  Lisbon.  The  fleet  ac- 
cordingly was  ordered  to  Mondego 
Bay,  and  the  general  proceeded  to 
confer  with  Sir  Charles.  There  he 
found  dispatches  fitim  General  Spen- 
cer, stating  that  he  had  landed  his 
corps  in  Andalusia,  at  the  request  of 
the  junta  of  Seville ;  but  that  he  had 
resisted  the  applications  made  to  Inm 
to  join  Castanos,  thinking  it  advisa- 
ble to  preserve  his  force  unbroken, 
to  act  with  Sir  Arthur.  He  had,  how- 
ever, consented  to  take  up  a  position 
at  Xeres,  where  he  might  serve  as  a 
point  of  support  for  Castanos,  in  case 
of  defeat,  and  from  whence  he  could 
reimbark  in  eight-and-forty  hours. 
He  supposed  that  Sir  Arthur  would 
begin  his  campaign  at  Cadiz,  imply- 
ing an  opinion  that  Dupont  could 
not  be  defeated  without  English  as- 
sistance. Sir  Arthur,  however,  be- 
ing convinced  by  the  junta  of  Gali- 
cia  that  his  army  would  be  employ- 
ed with  more  advantage, to  the  com* 
mon  cause  against  Junot,  ordered 
General  Spencer  to  join  him  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  unless  he  should 
be  actually  engaged  in  operations 
which  he  could  not  relinquish  with- 
^mit  loss  to  the  Spaniards. 

General  Spencer  represented  Ju- 
not's  forceasexceeding  20,000  men : 
the  admiral,  according  to  the  re- 
ports Qf  Ae  Portuguezcy  estimated 


them  at  less :  Sir  Arthur  conduded 
that  they  were  from  16  to  18,000,  of 
whom  about  1 2,000  were  at  Lisbon, 
and  in  its  vicinity,  and  24rOO  at  Al- 
coba9a.  Any  attempt  at  landing  in 
the  Tagus  was  considered  impracti- 
cable :  It  would  beequally  so  at  Ctis- 
caes :  it  was  at  all  times  difficult  t9 
land  an  army  in  the  small  bays  near 
the  rock,  now  especially  dangerous 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy. 
Peniche  was  garrisoned  by  the 
French.  There  was  therefore  no 
choice  but  to  disembark  in  the  Mon-* 
dego.  Thither  Sir  Arthur  returned. 
He  rejoined  the  fleet  there  on  the 
30th,  and  there  he  found  intelligence 
of  the  defeat  of  Dupont,  and  advice 
from  his  own  government,  that  he 
would  be  reinforced  immediately 
with  5000  men,  under  Brigadier-ge« 
neral  Auckland,  and  afterwards  with 
the  10,900  who  had  been  under  Sir 
John  Moore  in  Sweden,  the  com- 
mand being  vested  in  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple.  He  also  received  accounts 
that  Loison  bad  been  detached  from 
Lisbon,  to  open  the  communication 
with  Llvas,  the  patriots  in  Alentejo 
having  been  joined  by  about  a  thou- 
sand men  from  the  S^nish  army  of 
Estremadura,  and  being  now  formi- 
dable. 

This  latter  account  made  him  con- 
dude  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  superior  numbers 
before  the  arrival  of  his  reinforce- 
ments ;  and  he  began  to  disembark 
on  the  first  of  August.  The  weather 
was  so  little  favourable,  and  the  surf 
so  high,  that  the  whole  of  the  troops 
were  not  landed  till  the  5th,  and  on 
that  day  General  Spencer  arrived, 
his  corps  following  him  the  next. 
He  had  embarked  immediately  upon 
learning  the  surrender  of  Dupont, 
not  waiting  for  instructions.  This 
corps  was  disembarked  on  the  7th 
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ancl  BAf  on  which  night  the  whole 
Brmy  were  in  readiness  to  advance : 
the  march  of  the  main  body  was> 
however,  delayed  till  the  10th,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Portugueze  general  offi- 
cers. Sir  Arthur  conferred  with 
them  at  Montemor  o  Velho,  and  ar- 
ranged the  p]an  of  operations :  he 
ormed  and  inspected  their  troops,  re- 
commended and  superintended  their 
orgtoization,  and  offered  as  large  a 
sum  as  his  military  funds  could  af- 
ford, to  defray  the  expences  of  their 
eauipment : — ^this,  however,  was  de- 
clined by  their  officers.  While  the 
troops  were  landing,  four  companies 
of  Portugueze  eav^ry  arrived  at  Co- 
imbra,  living  effected  their  escape 
from  Lisbon.  This  hazardous  at- 
tempt was  planned  and  conducted  by 
Feliciano  de  Carvalho.  A  serjeant, 
by  name  Gramboa,  as  soon  as  their 
flight  was  discovered,  was  dispatched 
to  the  French  commander  at  San- 
tarem,  with  orders  to  intercept  and 
make  an  example  of  then\,  accord- 
ing to  the  atrocious  system  of  these 
barbarians.  Gamboa,  however,  with 
the  party  under  his  command,  fol- 
lowed and  joined  his  countrymen ; 
and  they  accomplished  their  danger- 
ous march  in  safety. 

Sir  Arthur  determined  to  march 
along  the  road  nearest  the  sea,  for 
the  sake  of  communicating  with  the 
fleet  of  store-shi^s ;  but  as  this  com- 
munication must  needs  be  very  pre- 
carious, both  as  depending  upon  the 
state  of  the  surf,  and  also  because 
the  army  might  find  it  expedient  to 
strike  more  into  the  country,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  taking 
with  them  sufficient  stores  to  last  tin 
they  should  reach  the  Tagus.  The 
advanced  guard  marched  on  the  9th, 
supported  by  the  brigades  under  Ge- 
nerals Hill  and  Ferguson.  Laborde 
and  Thomiere  had  collected  their 


cor^,  to  the  amount  of  from  5  to 
6000  men,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leirla ;  they  threatened  the  maga- 
zines formed  in  that  cit^  for  the  Por- 
tugueze army ;  and  Sir  Ardiur  was 
urged  to  advance  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  sake  of  preserving  them. 
The  main  body  followed  on  the  10th : 
on  that  day  Sir  Arthur  received  ad- 
vices from  Coruna,  informing  him 
that  neither  Blake  nor  Cuesta  was  in 
a  condition  to  act  offensively  against 
Bessieres,  nor  to  follow  him,  if  he 
should  enter  Portu^l.  But  at  the 
same  time  news  arrived  of  the  dight 
of  the  intruder  from  Madrid ;  and 
Sir  Arthur  perceived  that  Bessieres 
would  be  more  solicitous  to  cover 
his  retreat  towards^he  French  fron- 
tier, than  to  attempt  a  diversion  in  fa- 
vour of  Junot.  At  all  events^  there 
was  time  enough  for  his  operations 
against  the  latter  before  the  former 
could  possibly  arrive ;  and  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  General  Auckland,  or 
Sir  John  Moore,  would  land  before 
Bessieres  could  come  up.  These  ad- 
vices, therefore,  only  determined 
him  to  follow  up  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions which  he  had  concerted  with  ' 
the  utmost  celerity.  On  the  llth, 
the  main  body  joined  the  advanced 
guard  at  Leiria,  and  the  next  day 
the  Portugueze  force,  consisting  of 
6000  men,  including  600  cavalry,  ar- 
rived, the  whole  force  being  now 
collected  there. 

Loison,  meantime^  having  added 
to  his  force  about  1000  men,  from 
the  garrison  of  Setubal,  had  again 
over-run  Alentejo,  dispersed  the 
small  detachment  of  the  Spaniards 
which  had  entered  that  province, 
perpetrated  fresh  slaughters  at  Evo- 
ra,  re-victualled  Elvas,  then,  turn- 
ing back,  crossed  the  Tagus,  by  the 
bridffe  of  boats,  at  Abrantes,  and  ar- 
rived at  Thomar  on  the  same  day 
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that  the  toain  body  of  the  English 
reached  Leirla,  the  two  cities  being 
about  30  miles  from  each  other,  La- 
borde  uras  at  Alcoba9a9  six  leagues 
from  the  latter  city,  on  the  road  to 
Lisbon.  Their  object  had  been  to  join 
at  Leiria,  but  in  this  the  British  army 
had  anticipated  them.  Bernardino 
de  Freire,  the  Portugueze  general, 
in  his  former  conferences  with  Sir 
Arthiur,  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  British  commissariat  would  sup* 
ply  his  troops  with  British  stores  dur- 
mg  the  campaign.  The  impossibi- 
lity of  complying  with  so  unreason- 
able a  demand  was  pointed  out ;  and 
Sir  Arthur  observed,  that  it  was  a 
new  thing  to  require  any  army  land- 
ing from  its  ships  to  supply  not  only 
its  own  consumption  of  meal,  but  al- 
so that  of  the  native  army  which  it 
was  come  to  assist.  He  added»  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  expect  to  have 
occasion  to  call  upon  the  country 
for  bread  during  his  march  towards 
Lisbon,  but  that  beef,  wine,  and  for- 
age would  be  required,  all  of  which 
the  bishop  of  Porto  had  engaged 
should  be  supplied.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  explanation.  General  Freire 
renewed  the  subject  on  his  arrival  at 
Leiria^  and,  instead  of  pursuing  his 
march,  the  following  morning,  at  the 
hour  appointed,  he  sent  a  message 
to  the  British  commander,  saying, 
that  unless  the  Portugueze  were  to 
be  fed  by  the  English  commissariat, 
be  would  separate  them  from  the 


English  army,  and  march  flw  San* 
tarem,  by  way  of  Thomar ;  urging  at 
his  reason,  Uiat  supplies  would  be 
scarce  on  the  straight  road,  but  here 
there  was  great  plenty,  and  he  should 
also  be  in  a  situation  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  French  from  Lisbon* 
Freire  had  voluntarily  placed  hiin- 
self  andhis  tiroops  under  Sir  Arthur's 
command  only  the  day  preceding. 

The  danger  of  the  plan  was  point- 
ed out  to  him,  but  in  vain :  Sir  Ar- 
thur urged  him,  equaUy  in  vain,  to 
co-operate  with  the  British  army  in 
the  deliverance  of  Portugal,  if  he  had 
any  regard  to  his  own  honour,  to  the 
honour  of  hiseountry,  or  of  his  prince : 
— ^he  then  requested  him  to  send  him 
1000  infantry,  with  all  his  cavalry  and 
light  troops,  engaging  to  feed  tnem ; 
and  this  was  done*  He  advised  him« 
at  all  events,  to  remain  at  Leiria,  or 
Alcoba^a,  or  any  where  in  the  rear 
of  the  English,  that  his  troops  might 
not  be  unnecessarily  exposed  to 
destruction ;  but  notwithstanding  he 
was  now  assured  that  the  English 
general  had  found  resources  in  the 
country  fully  adequate  to  their  sub- 
sistence, he  said  he  should  persist 
in  his  pdan.  Sir  Arthur,  consider- 
ing it  of  importance,  on  political 
grounds,  that  the  Portugueze  troops 
should  accompany  his  march,  woiud 
have  undertaken  to  feed  them,  if  he 
could  have  relied  upon  his  commis- 
sariat ;  but  this,  he  complams  in  his 
dispatch,  was  so  ill  *  eomposed,  as  to 


*  Sir  Arthur^  upon  the  court  of  inquiry,  begged  leave,  in  justice  to  ^e  indivi- 
duals Gompoiing  this  commissariat,  to  state,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  complain  of 
their  want  of  teal  in  this  service,  nor  of  any  defideney  of  exertion  on  their  part. 
^  The  fact  is,"  said  he, "  that  I  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  government  to  this 
important  branch  of  the  service,  ivhich  is  but  little  understood  in  this  country.  The 
evils  of  which  I  complained  are  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  our  poH* 
tical  situation,  which  prevents  us  from  undertaking  great  militarv  operations,  in 
which  the  subsistence  of  armies  becomes  a  subject  of  serious  consideration  and  difr 
ifttlty  i  and  these  evils  consisted  in  the  insxperience  of  ahnost  every  individual  bo- 
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be  iacai>able  of  distributing^  even  to 
the  British  troops,  the  ample  supplies 
which  had  been  procured  for  thenu 
Freire's  conduct  was  imputed  to  an 
opinion  th^t  the  English  were  too 
weak  for  the  service  upon  which 
they  were  advancing :  his  after  con- 
duct was  not  such  as  to  remove  this 
suspicion.  He  was,  however,  wise 
enough  to  follow  the  advice  which 
he  had  refused,  mid  remained  at 
Leiria. 

On  the  14th,  Sir  Arthur  reached 
Alcoba9a,  from  which  the  French 
fell  back  the  preceding  night :  the 
next  day  he  arrived  at  Caldas.  La 
Borde  and  Thomiere  were  now  at 
Borcia,  about  ten  miles  off,  with  4<XX) 
men,  and  their  advanced  posts  were 
at  Brilos,  within  a  league  of  Caldas. 
Orders  were  given  to  drive  them 
from  this  vilh^e.  Four,  companies 
0f  riflemen  marched  upon  this  ser- 
vicer they  were  tempted  to  an  in- 
<»utious  pursuit :  a  superior  body  of 
the  enemy  endeavoured  to  cut  t^em 
oS,  and  would  have  succeeded,  had 
not  General  Spencer  come  to  their 
support.  A  trifling  loss  was  sus- 
tained in  this  affair,  but  the  village 
was  won,  and  the  French  retired  en- 
tirely from  the  neighbourhood;  their 
picquets  having  been  driven  from 
Obidos.  Two  days  afterwards,  they 
were  attacked  in  their  position  at 
Roleia.  This  little  town  stands  at 
the  entrance  of  the  mountainous 
country;  and  Laborde  had  posted 
himself  strongly  on  the  heights,  and 
in  the  passes  so  judiciously,  that  su- 
perior numbers  could  not  be  brought 
against  him.  But  notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  the  position,  it  was 
forced.     This  victory  was  purchased 


at  the  loss  of  479  men,  killed,  wound* 
ed,  and  missing :  the  Hon.  Col.  Lake 
was  among  the  slain.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  very  great:  they  left 
three  pieces  of  cannon  to  the  con- 
querors, but  they  effected  their  re- 
treat in  good  order.  During  the  ac- 
tion. Sir  Arthur  learnt,  from  a  French 
officer  who  was  mortally  wounded, 
that  their  numbers  were  6000,  and 
that  they  had  stood  the  attack  ex- 
pecting to  be  joined  by  Loison  that 
day  at  noon.  The  iunction  was  form- 
ed  that  night ;  and  the  united  corps 
retired  beyond  Torres  Vedras,  which 
was  ten  miles  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, towards  the  Cabe9a  de  Mon- 
tichique,  a  mountain  halfway  on  the 
road  between  that  city  and  Lisbon. 

Sir  Arthur  was  b^in- 
ning  his  march  for  Torres  Aug.  18. 
Vedras  on  the  morrow, 
when  he  received  advices  that  Ge- 
neral Anstruther  was  arrived  on  the 
coast.  His  original  intention  had 
been  to  employ  this  general's  bri- 
gade, and  that  of  General  Auckland, 
in  besieging  Peniche,  if  that  should 
be  necessary;  otherwise,  to  land  them 
in  some  of  the  bays  near  the  rock, 
in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  he 
prest  upon  their  front.  But  the  re- 
sistance which  he  had  experienced 
at  Roleia,  and  his  disappointment  of 
any  co-operation  from  Freire,  in•i^ 
duced  him  now  to  land  General  An- 
struther's  troops,  and  join  them  to 
the  army.  He  marched  therefore 
to  the  village  of  Vimiera,  that  being 
the  position  best  calculated  to  e£kct 
his  junction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
march  in  advance.  Calms  prevent- 
ed the  fleet,  ^which  was  anchored  off 
the  Berlings,  from  standing  in,  till  the 


longing  to  the  commissariat,  of  the  mode  of  procuring,  conveying,  and  distributing 
ti^liM/'    H«  reqsestdd  tbat  this  explanation  might  stand  i^on  the  minutes. 
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evening  of  the  19th.  The  'brigade 
was  then  landed  in  Peniche  Bay,  up- 
on a  sandy  beach,  at  the  foot  of  a 
cliff  ahnost  perpendicular,  the  ascent 
of  which  is  exceedingly 
Aug,  20.  steep  and  difficult.  A  body 
of  French  dragoons  were 
sent  to  attack  them  on  their  march ; 
but  against  this  danger  due  precau- 
tions had  been  taken.  Having  ad- 
vanced about  three  leagues,  as  far  as 
Lourinha,  they  found  a  detachment, 
under  General  Spencer,  waiting  to 
receive  them,  and  took  their  position 
in  the  advanced  guard. 

The  French  army,  meantime,  had 
assembled  about  Torres  Vedras ;  the 
advanced  guard,  under  Junot,  in  per- 
son, having  taken  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  town,  and  the 
main  body,  under  Laborde  and 
Loison,  being  strongly  posted  be- 
hind it.  Their  cavalry,  dunng  this  and 
the  preceding  day,  were  very  active : 
they  covered  the  whole  country;  and 
Sir  Arthur  could  gain  no  detailed 
information  of  the  enemy,  except 
that  their  post  was  very  strong,  and 
occupied  by  their  whole  force.  On 
the  20th,  at  noon,  news  arrived  that 
General  Auckland  was  in  the  offing ; 
and,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
Sir  Harry  Barrard  arrived  in  Ma- 
ceira  Roads,  to  take  the  command. 
Sir  Arthur^s  plan  had  been  to  march 
on  the  followmg  morning,  push  his 
advanced  guards  to  Mafra,  and  halt 
the  main  body  about  four  or  five 
miles  from  that  place,  thus  turning 
the  enemy's  position  at  Torres  Ved- 
ras. He  was  in  possession  of  an  ex- 
cellent map  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  topographical  accounts,  which 
had  been  drawn  for  Sir  Charles  Stu- 
art, during  his  command  in  Portugal. 
The  battle  would  thus  be  fought  in  a 
country  of  which  he  had  adequate 
knowledge ;  and  he  hoped  to  enter 


Lisbon  with  the  retreating  or  flyi&g 
enemy.  Orders  had  been  issued  for 
this  march ;  but  the  arrival  of  the 
new  commander  disconcerted  the 
plan :  the  orders  were  consequently 
recalled:  and  had  it  even  been  other- 
wise, they  would  have  been  prevent- 
ed ;  for  Junot,  who  had  procured  bet- 
ter intelligence  than  his  antagonist^ 
brought  his  whole  force  to  attadc 
him,  before  farther  reinforcements 
should  arrive. 

Vimiera  stands  in  a  lovely  valley* 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
screened  from  the  sea  breezes  by 
mountains,  through  which  the  little 
river  Maceira  winds  its  way.  The 
western  termmation  of  these  moun- 
tains reaches  the  shore,  the  eastern 
is  separated  by  a  deep  ravine  from 
the  heights,  over  which  the  road 
passes  from  Lourinha.  The  greater 
part  of  the  infantry  were  posted  on 
these  mountains,  with  eight  pieces  q€ 
cannon;  Major-general  Hills  bri^ 
gade  being  on  the  right,  and  Major- 
general  Ferguson's  on  die  left,  ha- 
ving one  battalion  on  the  heights  be- 
yond the  ravine.  A  hill  on  the  south- 
east of  the  village  commands  all  the 
ground  to  the  southward  and  east-  • 
ward,  being  itself  commanded  from 
the  mountain  to  the  west.  This  hill 
was  occupied  by  Brigadier-generals 
Fane  and  Anstruther.  Thelefl  of  this 
hill  was  commanded  from  the  heights 
over  which  the  road  to  Lourinha 
passes ;  and  that  position  was  only 
occupied  by  a  picquet,  as  the  camp 
had  beeii  taken  up  for  only  a  sin^e 
night.  The  cavalry  and  the  reserve 
of  artillery  were  in  the  valley,  flank- 
ing and  supporting  Brigadier-gene- 
ral Fane's  advanced  guard. 

About  eight  m  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  large  bodies  of  the  enemy^s 
cavsdry  appeared  upon  the  heignts 
to  the  left,  threatening  the  weak  part 
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of  the^British  position.  Four  brigades, 
under  Major-general  Ferguson,  were 
hnmediately  moved  across  the  ravine. 
The  attack  began  upon  the  advan- 
ced guard,  where  the  French  were 
bravely  received.     General   Auck- 
land, with  the  last  of  the.four  brigades 
whichhadbeen  ordered  to  the  heights, 
attacked  them  in  flank  on  his  way ; 
and,  after  a  desperate  contest,  they 
were  driven  back,  with  the  loss  of 
seven  pieces  of  cannon.     A  detach- 
ment of  the  20th  light  dragoons  pur- 
sued them ;  but  the  enemy's  cavalry 
were  so  superior  in  number,  that  tliis 
party  suffered  severely,  and  their 
commander.  Lieutenant-colonel  Tay- 
lor, fell.     The  attack  was  commen- 
ced about  the  same  time  on  the 
Lourinha  heights :  it  was  made  with 
the  usual  impetuQsity  of  the  French, 
and  supported  by  a  large  body  of 
horse.     Our  riflemen  were  driven 
in ;  but  General  Ferguson's  division 
received  the  enemy  with  a  tremen- 
dous volley,  and'  brought  them  to 
the  bayonet.    They  were  the  flower 
of  the  French  army ;  and  they  came 
up  to  the  charge  like  men  accustom- 
ed to  victory ; — ^but  no  troops,  how- 
ever disciplined, however  brave, how- 
ever accustomed  to  victory,  have 
ever  withstood  the  charge   of  the 
British  bayonet.     In  one  moment 
their  foremost  rank  fell,  like  a  line  of 
grass  before  the  scythes  of  the  mow- 
ers :  the  very  men  whose  superiority 
was  thus  so  decidedly  proved,  could 
not  speak  without  an  involuntary 
feeling  of  awe  of  so  complete  and 
instantaneous   a   destruction,-^pro- 
duced,  as  it  was,  not  by  artillery  or 
explosions,  but  by  their  own  act  and 
deed,  and  the  strength  of  their  own 
hands.    The  French  gave  way ;  and 
six  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken  from 
them  in  the  pursuit.    They  made  a 
rigorous  attempt,  under  General  Kel- 


lerman,  to  recover  these  afterwards, 
from  the  71  St  and  82d  regiments, 
which  were  halted  in  the  valley  where 
these  guns  had  been  taken.    These 
regiments    retired  from    the    low 
ground,   and    having   reached   the 
heights,  halted,  faced  about,  and,  in 
their  turn,  attacked  the  enemy,  now 
in  the  valley,   from  whence  they 
drove  them  with  great  loss.     The 
French  general  Bemier  was  wound- 
ed in  this  action,  and  in  danger  of 
being  put  to  death  by  those  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  when  a 
Highland  corporal  of  the  Tlst  regi- 
ment, by  name  Mackay,  came  up, 
and  rescued  him.     The  French  ge- 
neral, in  gratitude  for  this  preserva- 
tion, or,  not  improbably,  chusing  to 
appear  grateful,  by  giving  what  he 
expected  would  be  taken,  offered 
him  his  watch  and   purse, — which 
Mackay  positively  refused  to  accept. 
When  he  had  delivered  his  prisoner, 
in  safety,  to  Colonel  Pack,  the  French 
general  could  not  help  exclaiming,  in 
astonishment,  "  What  sort  of  man 
can  this  be?  he  has  done  me  the 
greatest  service,  and  yet  refuses  to 
take  from  me  all  the  reward  I  can 
at  present  offer  him  !**  Colonel  Pack 
answered,  "  We  are  British  soldiers, 
sir,  and  not  plunderers.'*    Mackay 
had   his   reward :— By  Sir   Arthur 
Wellesley*s  express  desire,  he  was  im- 
mediately maae  a  serjeant ;  and  the 
Highland  Society,  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, voted  that  a  gold  medal,  with  a 
suitable  device  and  inscription,  should 
be  presented  him,  as  a  mark  of  the 
sense  which  they  entertained  of  his 
meritorious  conduct.     The  society 
rewarded,  at  the  same  time,  the  be- 
haviour of  another  countryman,  who 
distinguished  liimself  as  honourably 
at  the  battle  of  Vimiera.    His  name 
was  Stewart,  and  lie  "was  piper  to 
the  grenadier  company  of  the  same 
13 
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te^meoL  Earlj  b  the  action,  he  re- 
ceived a  dangeroLti  wound  in  the 
thigh: — thtis  rendered  uoable  to  ac- 
company his  re^^iment,  be  would  not 
be  earned  off  the  field,  but,  sitting 
down*  where  his  comrade*  might 
bear  him,  he  placed  his  pipes  under 
his  arm,  and  continued  paring  war- 
like airs  tin  the  end  of  the  engage- 
ment. A  handriome  stand  of  High- 
land pipes,  with  an  inscHption  com- 
memorating the  manner  in  which  he 
had  desenred  the  donation,  was  vo- 
ted him  by  his  country  socie^. 

Most  of  the  wounded  French  who 
fell  into  the  conqueron^'  hands  were 
joung  men,  and  of  delicate  s^^pear- 
ance,— apparently  men  whose  lot 
would  not  have  nUlen  in  the  array, 
under  any  other  system  than  that 
of  the  conscription^  though,  having 
been  forced  into  it,  they  had  acqui- 
red the  worst  vices  which  have  ever 
disgraced  and  d^raded  the  profes- 
sion of  arms.  'Hiey  were  dressed 
in  long  white  linen  coats  and  trow* 
sers,  their  firelocks  were  about  six 
inches  longer  in  the  barrel  than  ours, 
their  bayonet  about  three  shorter, 
the  locks  of  their  pieces  much  bet- 
ter finished,  and  Uie  pans  so  con- 
structed, that  the  powder  is  not  liable 
to  Mi  out, — an  acciilent  which  oflen 
kq>pens  to  ours.  Mr  Ormsby,  the 
chaplain  on  the  staff  of  the  British 
army,  9s  he  was  endeavouring  to 
render  as^stance  to  some  of  them, 
while  under  the  surgeon  s  hands,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  one  in  the  lan- 
guage of  commiseration,  and  uttered, 
at  the  same  time,  a  natural  expres- 
sion of  regret  at  the  horrors  of  war. 
The  maimed  tyger  answered  him, 
•  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  indig- 
nation, that  he  gloried  in  his  woun£. 


and  that  war  was  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  life.  Durii^  the  whcle 
day  thearmed  peasantry  were  prowl- 
ing about  the  fitJd,  taking  vengeance 
upon  every  wounded  or  stragi^ing 
Frenchman  whom  they  coulofind, 
for  the  manifidd  wrongs  of  their 
country,  and  the  aggravated  injuries 
which  Uiey  had  endured.  So  con- 
scious inJet^  were  the  prisooers  of 
the  little  mercy  whidi  they  deser- 
ved at  their  iunds,  that  they  dread- 
ed le^t  they  »hould  break  in  t:^>oa 
them,  and  massacre  them  aD ;  and 
a  guard  was  stationed  to  protect 
t!*em.  The  peasantry,  however,  pas- 
sed the  night  in  the  field,  carousing 
rou  id  a  large  fire,  recounting  to  ea^ 
other  what  they  had  done,  and  re- 
joicing o^er  the  day's  work.  The 
total  loss  of  the  enemy  in  the  action 
was  about  three  thousand  in  killed 
and  wounded,  thirteen  i^eces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  twenty-three  ammunitioa 
waggons  :  that  of  the  English  seven 
hundred  and  twenty,  llbe  Fr&Kh 
were  superior,  both  in  cavalry  and 
artillery;  and  the  admission  oi  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  that  the  whole  of 
their  force  was  employed,  while  not 
more  than  half  the  Britii^  army  was 
engaged,  implies  that  the  sijqieriority 
of  skUl  tvas  on  their  side  also.  Never- 
theless, the  victory  was  decisive; 
and,  had  it  been  duly  followed  up, 
the  most  splendid  and  important 
consequences  must  have  resulted. 

Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  joined  the 
army  on  the  morning  of  the  battle, 
after  the  dispositions  were  made,  but 
before  the  action  was  begun : — with 
a  feeling  of  deJicacy  towards  Sir  Ar- 
thur, honourable  to  himself,  he  de-  ' 
clined  assuming  the  command  till 
that  general  should  have  completed 


•  Weelf  mv  hfi  ladt^  I  can  ganf  nae  farther  wi^  yt  a-'Jighting  ;  but  deel  hm\  my 
9^1  {fye  mwant  fni(#ir^— were  his  words. 
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sm  operation  which  he  had  so  well 
begua.  About  the  close  of  the  ac- 
tioa»  however.  Sir  Arthur  came  up 
to  him,  and  proposed  to  pursue  the 
enemy.  They  had  had  a  conference^ 
the  preceding  night,  on  shipboard, 
and  Sir  Barry  had  then  resolved  to 
wait  for  the  expected  reinforcements 
before  he  advanced,  in  consideration 
of  the  strength  of  tlie  enemy,  his 
power  of  better  equipment  than  the 
.  English  possessed,  his  great  superi- 
ority of  cavalry,  the  almost  total 
want  of  it  in  the  British  array,  the 
reinforcements  which  he  could  draw, 
with  ease  and  safety,  from  his  head- 
quarters, and  th^impossibility  of  ad- 
vancing into  the  country,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  victuallers.  The  vic- 
tory which  he  witnessed  had  no  effect 
upon  his  pre-concerted  plan:^ — he  re- 
plied, that  he  saw  no  reason  for  al- 
tering his  former  resolution  of  not 
advancing,  and  that  the  same  reason- 
ing which  before  determined  him  to 
wait  for  the  reinforcements,  had  still 
its  full  force  in  his  judgment  and 
opinion  At  this  moment  the  enemy 
were  retiring,  evidently  in  great  dis- 
order, and  most  comjiletely  disheart- 
ened by  their  defeat.  Sir  Arthur 
did  not  press  his  opinion :  his  repu* 
tation,  his  past  victories,  his  imme- 
diate success,  would  have  justified 
him  in  pressing  it :  the  glory  of  his 
country,  and  the  common  mterests 
of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
required  that  he  should  hdve  pressed 
it  with  ardour.  Whether  the  defe- 
rence due  to  superior  rank,  in  this 
instance  better  forgotten,  or  an  angry 
dissatisfaction,  that  he  should  have 
been  superseded  at  such  a  moment, 
pr^ailed  over  feelings  more  gene- 
rous, as  well  as  more  natural,  and  a 
wisersenseof  duty,-— hesubmitted  his 
judgment,  and  the  irrecoverable  op- 
portunity was  let  pass.  NeliMn  would. 


have  acted  otherwise:  it  was  by  weiir- 
inijr  without  orders  that  he  obtained 
the  great  success  of  the  battle  of  Cape 
St  Vincent ;  it  vras  by  continuing  the 
action,  in  disregard  and  disobeditince 
of  orders,  that  he  saved  the  British 
fleet  at  Copenhagen,  and  dictated 
terms  to  Denmark. 

On  the  following  morn- 
ing. Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  Aug.  92* 
arrived,  to  supersede  Sir 
Harry  Burrard ;  so  that  the  British 
army  had  three  commanders-in-chief 
within  four-and-twenty  hours.  He 
landed,  according  to  his  own  account, 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  actual 
state  of  the  French  army,  and  many 
circumstances  of  a  local  and  incident 
tal  nature,  necessarily  of  great  weight 
in  deciding  what  measures  should  be 
pursued*  A  few  hours  after  his  arrival. 
General  Kellerman  appeared,  with 
a  flag  of  truce  from  Junot,  in  order 
to  propose  a  cessation  oi  hostilities, 
during  which  a  convention  might  be 
concluded  for  the  evacuation  of  Por- 
tugal by  the  French.  An  armistice 
was  soon  concluded,  upon  the  follow- 
ing terms : — that  the  river  Sisandre 
should  be  the  b*ne  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  armies,  and  that 
neither  of  them  should  occupy  Tor- 
res Vedras :  that  the  English  general 
should  bind  himself  to  comprehend 
the  armed  Portu^ueze  in  the  truce ; 
and  that  their  line  of  demarcation 
should  be  from  Leiria  to  Thomar : 
that  it  was  agreed  that  the  FreDch 
army  should  in  no  case  be  considered 
as  prisoners  of  war ;  that  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  it  should  be  transported 
to  France  with  their  arms  and  bag* 
gage  and  private  property,  and  that 
they  should  be  deprived  of  no  part 
of  it  whatsoever :  that  no  individual, 
whether  Portugueze,  Frenchman,  or 
of  a  nation  allied  to  France,  should 
be  molested  for  his  political  conduct. 
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but  should  be  protected^  both  in  per« 
son  and  property,  and  have  Uber^ 
to  retire  from  Portugal  within  a  li- 
mited time,  with  all  his  effects :  that 
the  neutrality  of  the  port  of  Lisbon 
should  be  acknowledged  for  the 
Russian  fleet;  that  is  to  say,  that, 
when  the  English  army  and  fleet 
should  be^in  possession  of  the  city 
and  port,  the  said  Russian  fleet 
should  neither  be  disturbed  during 
its  stay,  nor  stopped  when  it  might 
choose  to  depart,  nor  pursued  when 
it  had  sailed,  till  afler  the  time  fixed, 
in  such  cases,  by  maritime  law :  that 
all  the  Frendi  artillery,  and  all  their 
cavalry  horses,  should  be  transported 
to  France.* 

The  defect  of  judgment,  in  not 
pursuing  the  victory  of  Vimiera,  was 
not  imputable  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley; 
but  he  was  chargeable  with  the  far 
more  grievous  fault  of  having  form- 
ed, or  rather  submitted  to,  this  fatal 
armistice,  of  which  every  article  was 
palpably  dictated  by  the  more  able 
^  Frenchman.  The  definitive  conven- 
tion which  followed  was  even  more 
scandalous ;  it  was  more  favourable 
to  France,  more  disgraceful  to  Eng- 
land, more  injurious  and  unjust  to 
our  allies ;  for  not  only  was  there  an 
express  article,  declaring,  that  if  any 
doubts  arose  as  to  the  meaning  of 
any  point  of  the  treaty,  it  should  be 
explained  favourably  to  the  French ; 
not  only  was  there  the  same  stipula- 
tion that  the  French  army  should 
carry  with  it  all  its  equipments  and 
property,  and  that  all  individuals  of 
that  army  should  be  at  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  their  private  property,  of  every 
description,  with  full  security  here- 
after for  Uie  purchasers; — ^but  the 
whole  of  the  French  exactions  and 
confiscations,  committed  upon   the 
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Portugaeze  and  the  En^h  setdeiv 
in  Portugal,  were  sanctioned  by. the 
British  generals,  in  an  article,  which 
stated,  that  such  arrears  of  contribu- 
tions, requisitions,  and  claims  of  the 
French  government,  against  subjects 
of  Portugal,  or  any  other  individuals 
residing  in  the  country,  which  Had 
not  been  paid  up  to  the  date  of  this 
convention,  were  cancelled ;  the  ne- 
cessanr  consequence  of  such  an  arti- 
cle bemg,  that  their  right  to  all  which 
they  hoA  already  extorted  was  ac- 
knowledged, and  thepossessionthere- 
of  secured  to  them.  By  another  ar- 
ticle, thePortugueze  traitorswere  not 
*only  promised  indemnity,  but  even 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  commanders.  Liberty  was 
given  them  to  retire  into  France^  if 
they  pleased ;  that  is,  liber^  was  se- 
cured forthem  to  remain  in  Portugal, 
if  they  thought  they  could  be  more 
serviceable  to  France  there,  and  as- 
sist in  betraying  it  a  second  time« 
And  because  the  Spanish  troops  de- 
tained on  shipboard  in  the  Tagus 
were  to  be  set  free,  the  British  com- 
mander-in'<;hief  engaged  to  obtain 
of  the  Spaniards  to  restore  all  such 
French  subjects  in  Spain  as  had  been 
imprisoned,  not  having  been  taken 
in  t  battle.  The  article  in  the  ar- 
mistice concerning  the  Russian  fleet. 
Sir  Charles  Cotton  absolutely  refu- 
sed to  ratify;  yet  he  consented  to 
terms  of  which  all  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  thfey  were  only  not  as  dis- 
graceful as  the  former.  He  agreed 
that  the  ships  should  be  held  as  a 
depositrby  England,  to  be  restored  to 
the  czar  within  six  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  between  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
admiral,  with  all  the  officers,  seamen, 
and  marines,  should  be  conveyed 
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home  in  men  of  war,  or  proper  ves« 
sefey  at  the  expence  of  his  Britannic 
i^esty,  without  any  condition  or 
stipulation  respecting  their  future 
*  services.  The  intimate  connectioa 
which  had  so  lately  subsisted  between 
the  courts  of  London  and  Peters- 
burgh,  and  the  personal  regard  which 
the  British  admiral  entertained  for 
Admiral  Siniavin,  were  assigned,  by 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  as  reasons  why  an 
understanding  acceptable  to  both  na- 
tio|is  should  be  accepted.  Certain* 
ly  it  became  us  to  manifest  every 
mark  of  personal  respect  towards  the 
Russian  officers,  because,  though  the 
want  of  principle  and  judgement  in 
their  sovereign  had  involved  the  two 
countries  in  war,  there  existed  no 
hostile  feelings  nor  jarring  interests 
between  them;  and  the  wishes  of  both 
were  for  a  renewal  of  that  long  esta- 
blished intercourse  which  was  bene- 
ficial to  both :  and  it  also  behoved 
us  especially  to  show  ourselves  grate- 
ful for  ^he  protection  which  the  Rus- 
sians ^d  s^orded  to  the  English  and 
Portu^eze  refugees,  and  the  facili- 
ties which  they  had  given  them  of 
effecting  their  escape.  These  were 
person^  favours,  for  which  the  ob- 
vious personal  return  would  ,have 
been,  immediately  to  have  liberated 
the  officers,  on  their  parole,  and  to 
have  shown  every  courtesy  by  which 
the  evils  of  hostility  can  be  mitiga- 
ted. But  to  talk  of  personal  regard 
between  the  two  admirals  as  influ- 
encing the  terms  of  capitulation,  was 
a  thing  as  unheard  of  as  the  terms 
themselves.  Hold -in  deposit! — the 
phrase  had  never  before  been  known 
m  the  British  navy ;  they  knew  what 
it  was  to  fight  their  enemies,  they 
knew  what  it  was  to  beat,  to  capture, 
|o  Brnk^  burn  and  destroy  them,  ac- 


cording to  the  ^irit  and  letter  of 
their  instructions.  This  was  what 
the  navy  said ;  this  was  what  the  na- 
tion said ;  and  the  bitter  reflection 
occurred  to  both,  how  would  Nelson 
have  received  such  a  proposal ! 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley^s  account  of 
the  battle  reached  England  a  fort- 
night before  the  armistice  and  con- 
vention arrived.  The  account  was 
neither  clear  nor  satisfactory ;  never- 
theless, his  declaration  that  the  ene^ 
my  had  suffered  a  signal  defeat,  con- 
firmed, as  it  was,  by  tidings,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  French  had  pro- 
posed to  evacuate  Portugal,  filled  the 
whole  nation  with  joy ;  and  the  news 
of  Junot's  unconditional  surrender 
was  expected,  as  what  must  certain- 
ly ensue.  When  the  terms  of  tlie 
convention  arrived,  the  ministry  or- 
dered the  Park  and  Tower  guns  to 
be  fired,  as  if  it  had  been  matter  of 
rejoicing.  Never  did  any  ministry 
so  completely  mistake  the  temper  of 
the  public ;  and  never  was  any  pub- 
lic feeling  so  unanimously  ana  so  in- 
stantaneously manifested,  as  the  in- 
dignation of  all  England  at  these 
imparalleled  terms  of  advantage  con- 
ceded to  a  beaten  enemy, — and  t9 
such  an  enemy! — an  enemy, who, ha- 
ving entered  Portugal  without  any 
formalities  or  pretext  of  war,  but  with 
professions  of  peace,  had  reduced  it 
to  the  state  of  a  conquered  country, 
and  exercised  oppressions,  and  com- 
mitted atrocities  there,  to  which  no 
conquered  country  in  Kurc^e,  since 
the  barbarous  ages,  has  been  subject- 
ed, and  who,  having  thus  outlawed 
themselves  by  their  crimes,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  banditti  and  buccaneers, 
not  as  honourable  soldiers.  Great 
Britain  had  had  its  share  of  disaster 
and  disgrace:   the  capitulations  of 
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the  Helder  and  of  Buenos  Ayres 
were  remembered;  but  they  were 
remembered  as  less  shameful  than 
the  convention  of  Cintra ;'  and  it  was 
unirersaUy  felt  that  no  former  tran- 
saction had  ever  so  fatally  blasted 
the  hopes  of  the  country,  or  inflicted 
80  deep  and  mortal  a  wound  upon  its 
honour.  Nothing  else  could  be  talked 
of,  nothing  else  could  be  thought  of: 
men  greeted  each  other  in  the  streets 
witli  execrations  upon  those  who  had 
signed  this  detested  convention ;  it 
kept  them  waking  at  night,  or  dis- 
turbed their  sleep,  like  a  misdeed  or 
a  misfortune  of  their  own.  The 
London  newspapers  joined  in  one 
cry  of  wonder  and  abhorrence ;  on 
no  former  occasion  had  they  been 
so  unanimous,  and  scarcely  ever  was 
their  language  so  energetic,  so  man- 
hr,  so  worthy  of  the  English  press. 
The  provincial  papers  proved  that, 
from  0];ie  end  of  tne  island  to  the  other, 
theresentment  of  this  grievous  wrong 
was  the^ame: — some  refused  to  dis- 
grace their  pages  by  inserting  so  in- 
nunous  a  treaty  ;  others  surrounded 
it  with  broad  black  lines,  puttmg 
their  journal  in  mourping  for  the 
dismal  information  it  contained ; 
some  headed  the  page  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  three  gallowses,  and  a 
general  suspended  from  each,  cut  in 
^  wood  for  the  occasion. 

What  could  be  done  ?  There  were 
not  wanting  writers  who  called  upon 
government  to  atonul  the  convention. 
The  Romans  would  have  done  so, 
and  have  delivered  up  the  generals 
who  signed  it,  bound  and  haltered, 
to  the  enemjr^s  discretion.  Would 
it  be  argued,  that  to  break  the  treaty 
would  be  to  break  our  faith  towaroi 
the  enemy  ?  Why,  it  was  so  framed 
that  it  could  not  be  fulfilled  without 
breaking  our  faith  towards  each  and 
all  of  our  allies !    We  were  the  allies 


of  Portugal ;  and  it  was  a  breadi  af 
fai^  towards  Portugal,  to  trai^port 
this  l|rmy  of  thieves,  ravi^ers,  and  , 
murderers  out  of  the  countiy  in  whidi 
they  had  perpetrated  their  crimes, 
and  from  whidi  they  had  no  oilier 
possible  means  of  escape.  We  were 
the  allies  of  Spain ;  and  it  was  abroach 
of  faith  towards  Spain,  if  four-and- 
twenty  thousand  French  troops,  cut 
off  firom  all  succour  and  all  retreat, 
should  be  conveyed,  under  the  Bri- 
tish flag,  into  their  own  country,  with 
all  their  arms  and  baggage,  that  they 
might  join  the  forces  with  which 
Buonaparte  was  preparing  to  march 
against  the  patriots.  We  were  the  al- 
lies of  Sweden ;  and  it  was  a  breach  of 
faith  towards  Sweden,  to  carry  Rus- 
sian sailors  through  the  Swedish  fleet, 
for  the  purpose  of  manning  Russian 
diips  against  the  Swedes.  Were  we 
then  to  annul  this  treaty  with  our 
enemies,  or  to  betray  our  friends? 
fdr  to  this  alternative  our  triumvirate 
of  generals  had  reduced  us !  No  law 
of  nations  could  justify  them  in  ma- 
king such  stipulations ;  no  law  of  na- 
tions therefore  could  justify  us  in  per- 
forming them.  But  theFrench,  it  was 
urged,had  already  flilfilledtheirpart  of 
the  convention ;  they  had  evacuated 
the  fortified  towns,  and  admitted  us  in- 
to Lisbon.  Thus  we  had  already  reap- 
ed the  advant£^s  on  our  side,  imd 
were,  in  honour,  bound  to  carry  inta 
effect  the  remainder  of  the  treaty, 
which  was  advant^ous  to  t^em. 
In  whatever  way  we  acted,  some  losa 
of  honour  was  inevitable ;  but,  evi- 
dently, it  was  less  disgraceful  to  break 
the  terms  than  to  fulfil  them ;— 4>et* 
ter  that  the  French  should  reproadi 
us,  than  that  they  should  compliment 
us  upon  a  fidelity  which  enabled  them 
to  injure  our  lulies.  And  if  Junot 
and  his  army  were  kept  prisoners, 
eyen  then  their  fate  was  better  tham 
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ther  had^  either  expected  or  deser- 
▼ea;  their  lives  were  safe;  whereas 
bad  the  battle  of  Vimiera  been  foU 
lowed  up  with  proper  activity,  and  if 
our  commanders  had  acted  with  that 
conciliating  and  encouraging  spirit 
towards  Portugal  which  both  policy 
and  principle  might  have  taught  them, 
few  of  the  French  would  have  survi- 
ved to  be  made  prisoners ;  and  espe- 
cial care'  should  have  been  taken, 
that  Junot,  and  those  who,  by  his  or- 
ders, had  put  the  Portugvieze  to 
death,  as- rebels,  should  have  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  Portuguese, 
that  they  might  have  perished  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

The  blow  might  have  decided  the 
fate  of  Europe.  France  had,  lost  an 
army  in  Andalusia,  and  how  deeply 
Bonaparte  felt  the  loss  was  shewn  by 
the  anxiety  with  which  he  concealed 
it  from  the  French  people.  What 
might  not  have  been  the  effect  of 
the.  destruction  of  a  second  and  lar- 
ger army,  following  so  close  upon 
that  of  the  former !  How  would  it 
have  encouraged  the  Portugueze, 
given  new  animation  to  the  Spa- 
niards, and  raised  the  hope  and  the 
courage  of  those  various  states  who 
were  suffering  under  thetyrant*s yoke ! 
It  would  have  been  some  consola- 
tion to  th^  people  of  England  if  titey 
couldhave  attributed  treachery  or  cor- 
ruption to  the  men  who  had  thus  sacri- 
ficed the  interests  of  four  nations;  ac- 
customed, however,  as  we  are,  to  open 
and  shameless  corruption  at  home, 
such  is  still  the  British  character,  that 
np  suspicion  of  this  kind  could  be 
eotertained;  and  for  want  of  honour, 
want  of  feeling,  want  of  sense,  there 
was  no  other  punishment  than  public 
contempt  and  indignation,  to  which 
men,  thus  morally  and  intellectually 
defective,  must  necessarily  be  in- 
sensible. 

VOL.  I.  PART  !• 


These  were  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  the  more  they 
examined  the  convention,  and  the 
more  information  they  obtained)  the 
greater  was  their  astonishment  and 
their  shame.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
had  acknowledged  Buonaparte  as 
emperor  of  France  and  king  of  Ita- 
ly in  the  armistice,  and  given  Junot 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Abrantes ; — ^the 
former  implied  only  a  forgetfulness 
of  forms,  which  yet  it  behoved  him  to 
have  remembered  and  insisted  on; 
for  the  latter  recognition  no  possible 
plea  of  excuse  could  be  alleged :  for 
whom,  or  what,  was  he  fighting  in 
Portugal,  if  Junot  wa£i  Duke  of  A- 
brantes  ?  But  the  whole  of  the  ar- 
mistice and  of  the  convention  dis- 
played the  same  insolent  confempt 
of  die  feelings  a^d  rights  of  the  Por* 
tugueze.  Not  till  the  second  day 
afl^r  the  armistice  was  concluded, 
did  Sir  Arthur  notify  it  to  the  Bishc^ 
of  Porto,  a  man  so  conspicuous 
among  the  patriots,  both  for  his  rank, 
character,  and  the  services  which  he 
had  performed;  and  then,  without 
deigning  to  enter  into  any  particu- 
lars, he  told  him  that  the  agreement 
contained  nothing  remarkable,  ex- 
cept a  provision  for  securing  the 
neutrality  of  the  port  of  Lisbon  to 
the  Russian  squadron!  However 
little  remarkable  such  an  agreement 
might  appear  to  the  man  who  con- 
cluded it,  the*  Portugueze  saw  it  with 
clearer  eyes ;  and  General  Freire  en- 
tered aformal  protest  against 
the  coi^vention:  first,  against  Sept»  ^. 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  trea- 
ty, because  it  was  totally  void  of  that 
deference  due  to  the  prince  regent, 
or  the  government  which  represented 
him ;  on  account  of  all  that  might  be 
hostile  in  it  to  the  sovereign  authori- 
ty and  independence  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  all  that  it  contained  a- 
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gainst  the  honour,  safety,  anjd  inte- 
rests of  the  nation.  In  particular, 
he  protested  against  those  articles 
which  determined  the  surrender  of 
Portugueze  fortified  places,  stores, 
and  ships,  to  the  English  forces,  with- 
out solemnly  declaring  that  the  sur- 
render was  momentary,  and  that  they 
were  immediately  to  be  restored  to 
the  prince  regent,  to  whom  they 
belonged,  and  in  whose  aid  the  Eng- 
lish came  as  auxiliaries ;  against  the 
article  permitting  subjects  of  France, 
or  of  powers  in  alliance  with  France, 
to  continue  in  Portugal;  against 
that  which  secured  impunity  for  the 
frenchified  Portugueze,  because  it 
attempted  to  restrain  the  government 
from  bringing  to  justice  and  condign 
punishment  those  persons  who  had 
been  notoriously  and  scandalously 
disloyal  to  their  prince  and  their 
country,  by  joining  and  serving  the 
French ;  and  even  if  the  protection 
of  the  English  army  should  be  al- 
lowed to  screen  them  from  the  pu- 
nishment which  they  deserved,  he 
argued,  that  still  it  should  not  prevent 
their  expulsion,  in  order  that  Portu- 
gal might  no  longer  be  in  danger  of 
being  again  betrayed  by  the  same 
men.  Finally,  he  protested,  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  attention  to  the 
safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon 
and  its  environs,  nothing  having  been 
stipulated  to  secure  them  from  being 
still  vexed  and  oppressed  by  the 
French  during  their  stay.  /  To  these 
heads  he  limited  his  protest,  passing 
over,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  other 
objects  of  less  importance,  such  as 
the  concession  of  horses,  which  al- 


most all  belonged  to  Porti:^,  and  of 
magazines  filled  at  the  expence  of 
Portugal,  and  consequently  belong- 
ing only  by  fact,  not  by  right,  to  the 
unjust  invaders. 

Objections  to  the  same  tenor  had 
been  virtually  stated  to  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  pending  the  neeociatioiis 
by  Major  Ayres  Pinto  de  Sousa 
Ithen  representing  his  general.  He 
had  stated  that  the  French  were  not 
strong  enough  to  daim  such  terms ; 
and  that  the  Portugueze  were  now 
in  a  state  to  exact  an  account  firom 
them  of  the  robberies^  nqiines,  de- 
predations, murders,  and  sacril^es, 
of  every  kind,  which  they  bad  com- 
mitted, atrocities  which  required  ex- 
emplary vengeance.  He  comment- 
ed also  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  Portugueze  were  treated  in  this 
armistice,  as  if  they  were  not  a 
party  most  essentially  concerned  in 
the  transaction.  *  The  British  army, 
said  General  Freire,  cannot  and 
should  not  be  considered  in  this 
country  in  any  other  light  than  an 
auxiliary  army ;  as  such  it  was  appli- 
ed for  by  the  provisionary  govern- 
ment, and  as  sueh  it  should  still  be 
considered,  let  its  strength  be  what 
it  willy  to  avoid  exciting  mistrust — 
Underthese  circumstances,  any  trea- 
ty which  was  to  be  discussed  with 
the  French,  should  have  been  done 
in  conjunction  with  the  Portugueze 
government,  and  with  their  full  ap- 
probation. 

The  British  commander-in-chief 
was  not  aware  of  the  political  faults 
which  he  had  committed  till  they 
were  thus  pointed  out.    The  disre- 


•  "  Voire  Excellence  se  rapellera  sans  doute  queje  Ivi  (u  observe  que  le  goveme- 
ment  et  le  peuple  Portugais  etoit  un  pen  trop  cavalierement  traitie  dans  Farmw* 
iiccy  et  que  je  fis  tout  mon  possible  pour /aire  sentir  a  voire  Excellence  ce  que  en 
pourroii  resulter^  et  qu'ilfalloii  absolument  aueParmie  Portugais  et  le  gouvemement 
du  paysfut  consideri  en  quelque  sorie^  nejusse  que  pour  mittre  un  frein  auxftQi:^ 
bruits,  que  des/actieux,  et  des  amis  des  Fran%ais  tacheroient  depropager" 
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gard  to  an  independent  ally,  manifest- 
ed both  in  the  armistice  and  con- 
vention,  proceeded  from  pure  want 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  Eng- 
lish generals,  not  from  intentional  dis- 
respect: and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  no 
sooner  discovered  in  what  manner 
it  was  resented  bv  the  Portugueze, 
than  he  assured  (reneral  Freire,  add- 
ing also  that  he  would  use  the  ne- 
cessary means  for  giving  publici^  to 
the  pledge,  that  he  served  in  For- 
tugal  as  the  commander  of  a  force 
acting  in  alliance  with  that  country, 
and  diaty  therefore,  he  considered 
himself  bound,  by  duty  and  honour, 
to  pay  as  strict  a  regard  to  the  jin- 
terest  of  the  i>rince  regent,  the  dig- 
nity and  security  of  the  government, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  of  which 
he  was  the  lawful  ruler,  as  the  Por- 
tugueze  general  himself.  Another 
protest  came  from  the  Monteiro  Mor, 
governor  of  Algarve,  president  of 
the  junta  of  that  kmgdom,  and  ge- 
neral of  the  army  of  the  south ;  and 
he  accompanied  his  protest  by  a  re- 
quest, that,  on  account  of  the  rob- 
beries and  atrocities  of  the  French, 
the  vessels  employed  to  carry  them 
home  might  be  embargoed  till  the 
king  of  England  and  the  prince  re- 
gent should  resolve  09  what  was 
best  for  the  honour  and  interest  of 
the  two  nations:  he  required  also 
that  a  rigorous  inventory  should  be 
made  of  their  baggage,  by  Portu- 
gueze  and  English  commissioners, 
fliat  they  might  not  carry  with  them 
the  booty  which  they  had  30  infa- 
mously obtained. 

From  all  these  difficulties  in  which 
the  British  conunanders  had  involved 
themselves  and  their  country,  an  op- 
portunity was  afforded  them  of  co- 
ming oH^  if  not  with  honour,  at  le^t 
with  diminished  ignominy,  'by  the 
French  themselves,  who,  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  de- 


manded, andactuallyreceived  money 
arising  from  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  after  it  had  been  signed. 
No  farther  ground  could  have  been 
wanting,  at  once  to  have  annulled  the 
convention,  and  declared  Junot  and 
his  whole  army  prisoners  of  war,  this 
palpable  infraction  having  been  thus 
committed.  ,  But  throughout  the 
whole  of  these  deplorable  transac- 
tions, the  utmost  delicacy  was  to  be 
observed  toward  the  French,  as  if 
they  were  the  only  persons  whose 
feeungs  were  to  be  consulted !  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  during  the  nego- 
ciation,  proposed  that  some  mode 
should  be  devised  to  make  the  French 
generals  *^  disgorge  the  church  plate 
which  they  had  stolen :" — ^they  are 
his  own  words.  An  article  was  fra- 
med, in  consequence,  specifying,  in 
direct  terms,  that  the  property  of 
churches,  monasteries,  galleries  ot 
paintings,  &c.  should  not  be  carried 
away;  but  this  article  was  withdrawn, 
on  the  repeated  representations  of 
Kellerman,  and  at  Junot's  particular 
request,  because  he  said  it  appeared 
80  reproachful  to  the  French  army 
to  have  it  introduced  into  a  public 
document :  and  the  British  generals 
consented  to  have  it  withdrawn,  for 
the  very  reason  which  should  have 
made  them  insist  upon  its  publica- 
tion,— contenting  Uiemselves  with 
Junot's  word  of  honour  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  should  be  removed !  Ge- 
neral Kellerman,  too,  disclsumed  all 
idea  of  military  men  conducting 
themselves  with  such  a  spirit  of  indi- 
vidual rapacity  as  had  been  attribu- 
ted, in  some  instances,  to  the  French 
officers;  and  even  expressed  his 
hope,  that  if  there  were  any  such 
persons  in  the  army,  they  might  rea^ 
no  benefit  from  their  misconduct. 

Sii^  Hew  Dalrymple  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  these  excuses.  Encouraged 
by  this,  Junot  demanded  five  Danish 
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ships  to  remove  his  own  personal  ef- 
fects !  This  indeed  was  too  much, — 
yet  the  frigate  in  which  he  sailed  had 
not  sufficient  space  for  his  baggage, 
and  he  carried  off  no  fewer  than 
twelve  carriages !  It  seemed  as  if 
the  French  general  supposed  what- 
ever he  asked  must  necessarily  be 
conceded,  and  imagined  that  men 
could  not  have  been  so  fooled  in  ne- 
gociation,  unless  they  had  been  in 
some  degree  afraid,-^not,  indeed,  of 
an  army  which  they  had  beaten,  but 
of  the  vengean(5e  which  their  great 
Napoleon  might  afterwards  exact. 
But  the  impudence  of  this  demand, 
and  the  robberies  which  he  still  con- 
tinued to  commit,  at  length  provo- 
.  ked  the  English,  and  in  some  degree 
alarmed  them  for  the  consequences. 
The  Juiz  de  Povo  of  Lisbon  present- 
t&d  a  formal  protest  against  the  con- 
vention. The  terms  had  not  been 
made  public, — ^it  would  not  have 
been  safe  to  have  published  them. 
In  fact,  though  the  substance  was 
but  too  plainly  manifested,  the  trea- 
ty itself  was  not  seen  by  Uie  Portu- 
guezenor  the  British  arm^till  it  reach- 
ed Lisbon  in  the  English  newspa- 
pers. But,  the  magistrate  said,  the 
people  knew  that  there  was  no  men- 
tion made  of  the  three  states  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  it  left  them  with- 
out satisfaction  for  the  crimes  bofli 
against  divine  and  human  laws,  and 
without  vengeance  for  the  murders, 
robberies,  and  atrocities,  of  every 
kind,  which  the  usurpers  had  com- 
mitted. **  Our  churches  stript,"  said 
he,  **  the  royal  palaces  damaged,  the 
royal  treasury  plundered,  the  people 
reduced  to  poverty  and  misery,  so 
that  the  streets  and  squares  of  the 
capital  are  rendered  impassable  by 
crowds  of  beggars, — nothing  of  this 
is  taken  into  consideration — ^yet  the 
pafety  of  kingdoms  depends  on  not 


letting  their  rights  be  invaded  with- 
out punishing  the  offenders,  and  the 
consequence  of  permitting  such 
crimes  with  impunity  will  occasion 
incalculable  misfortunes.  The  people 
and  the  officers  of  this  tribunal  de- 
clare their  gratitude  to  the  generous 
allies  who  have  liberated  Portugal, 
but  they  pray  for  the  su^nsion  of 
a  convention  so  favourable  to  the 
French  as  this  is  said  to  be.  It  must 
be  invalid  afler  the  abuses  and  hos- 
tilities which  they  have  continued  to 
commit  in  Almeida,  and  the  contri- 
bution which  they  have  since  ex^- 
torted ;  and  this  tribunal  cannot  con« 
sent  to  the  return  of  the  enemy  to. 
France,  as  they  already  threaten  that 
they  will  come  back  to  destroy  what 
they  have  lefL"  This  threat  was 
openly  made.  The  victory  which 
the  Frepch  had  obtained  in  negoda- 
tion  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
humiliation  of  their  defeat.  The^ 
denied  that  they  had  been  def<?ated  ; 
they  affirmed  that  they  had  dictated 
the  terms ;  and  so  far  was  Junot  from 
withdrawing  himself  from  notice,  that 
he  continued  to  occupy  the  royal 
box  at  tlie  opei'a  till  his  departure. 
The  English  geners^  respected,  in 
this  instance,  tlie  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, and  ai^r  the  Frenchman  had 
resigned  it,  lefb  it  unoccupied,  with 
the  curtain  down. 

^  There  was  something  absolutely 
comic  in  the  impudent  persuasion  of 
the  French  that  they  might  continue 
to  pillage  and  carry  off  what  they 
pleased,  under  protection  of  the  Bri- 
tish army*  So  sensible  were  they 
of  the  hatred  which  they  had  pro- 
voked,  and  the  fate  which  inevit- 
ably would  await  them  from  the  Por* 
tugueze,  if  the  people  were  left  to 
themselves,  that  Junot  requested  a 
British  force,  of  not  less  than  tern 
thousand  men,  might  enter  Lisbon 
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before  the  secofnd  division  of  the 
French  embarked,  because  he  felt 
great  apprehensions  of  the  outrages 
which  might  be  committed  by  the 
populace ;  yet  he  continued  to  ex- 
tort money,  and  to  pack  up  whatever 
valuables  the  palaces  or  museum 
contained.  Among  other  plunders, 
he  seized  about  ^^25,000  hom  the 
Deposito  Publico  :-^his  was,  in  fact, 
a  robbery  of  individuals,  the  money 
being  placed  there  in  deposit,  till  li- 
tigations concerning  it  should  be  de- 
cided. Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  at  length 
perceived,  that,  owing  to  the  shame* 
less  and  open  manner  in  which  the 
French  were  preparing  to  cany  off 
public  and  private  property,  the  po- 
pular fermentation  was  violently  ex-* 
cited,  and  that,  from  these  circum- 
stances, combined  with  the  interpre-^ 
tation  which  the  Frejich,  by  tneit 
conduct,  affected  to  give  the  conven- 
tion, the  rage  of  the  people  was  little 
less  directed  against  tne  English  than 
the  French.  The  ^commissaries  ap* 
pointed  to  see  the  convention  car- 
ried into  effect,  Major-general  Beres^ 
ford  and  Lieutenant- colonel  Lord 
Proby,  exercised  their  charge  as 
well  as  they  could  do,  crippled  as 
they  were  by  such  ^  treaty*  The 
money  taken  from  the  pubhc  depo* 
sit,  they  compelled  the  French  to 
promise  to  replace, — a.  concession 
which  was  not  obtained  till  afler  a 
very  long  discussion.  The  spoils  of 
the  museum  and  royal  library  were 
also  reclaimed.  They  had  been  se-* 
lected,  General  Kellerman  said,  by 
M.  Guilfroi,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute : — the  objection,  in- 
deed, on  the  part  of  the  English,  he 
admitted  to  be  well  founded, — never- 
theless, he  observed  that  these  ar- 
ticles, consisting  chiefly  of  specimens 
in  natural  history,  and  interesting 


manuscripts,  were,  in  general,  dupli- 
cates,—-that  they  were  precious  ac» 
quisitions  for  the  sciences  ;-^the  sci- 
ences were  of  ^  countries,  and  far 
from  making  war  upon  them,  we 
ought  to  promote  their  communica- 
tion. They  wished,  therefore,  to  se- 
lect articles  of  natural  history  at  their 
pleasure,  and  to  leave  for  them  such 
compensatiqns  as  the  English  might 
thing  proper.  Of  course,  the  British 
oonunani^r  returned  a  most  decided 
negative,  saying  he  could  not  sell 
articles  which  were  not  his,  and 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  removed: 
and  the  French  general  was  Com- 
pelled to  issue  a  general  order,  com- 
manding all  individuals  of  the  French 
army,  or  administration,  to  make 
restitution  of  whatever  they  had  ta- 
ken from  any  public  or  private  esta- 
blishment, within  four-and4wenty 
hourS4 

It  was  something  to  have  wrung 
from  them  such  a  confession  of  rob- 
bery, but  little  restitution  was  made, 
and  this  act  of  vigour  was  not  follow* 
ed  with  the  same  spirit.  All. the 
money  which  these  plunderers  had 
collected  they  were  allowed  to  carry 
off.  Sir  Hew  observed,  that  this 
description  of  property  could  never 
come  under  itie  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
identify  it,  or  prove  exactly  from 
whom  it  was  obtained.  But  A3rres 
Pinto  had  pointed  out  to  him  a  simple 
and  satisfactory  mode  of  proof : — ^the 
French  brought  no  money  into  the 
country,  except  sfomegold  Napoleons, 
of  base  alloy,  made  on  purpose  to 
exchange  for  fine  Portugueze  gold. 
Wliat,  indeed,  could  be  more  certain, 
than  that  they  brought  no  Portu- 
gueze money  with. them,  and,  conscf- 
quently,  whatever  they  possessed 
must  have  been  the  fruits  of  rapine. 
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Yet  the  French  carried  off  three 
months  pay  for  the  whole  army,  in 
the  general  military  chest,  and,  be- 
sides this,  distributed  large  sums  to 
the  different  regiments,  to  be  carried 
off  in  their  regimental  chests.  One 
regiment  alone  was  said  to  have 
taken  100,000  crowns  with  it. 

The  French  had  also  a  great  quan- 
tity of  silver  in  bars,  into  which  they 
had  reduced  the  pillage  of  the 
churches  and  palaces,  for  the  sake  of 
easier  conveyance.  Kellerman  stre- 
nuously insisted  that  the  convention 
guaranteed  to  them  whatever  was  in 
their  possession  previous  to  the  first 
day  of  the  truce,  and  declared,  most 
positively^  that  they  never  would 
concede  tliis  point.  The  commis- 
sioners, on  the  contrary^  insisted  up- 
on the  article  which  restricted  them 
from  carrying  off  other  than  military 
and  personal  baggage ;  and  they  de- 
clared that  tlie  commander-in-chief 
would  never  consent  to  any  other 
construction.  At  length,  they  com- 
promised the  dispute  >— the  French, 
though  they  would  not  acknowledge 
that,  by  the  treaty,  they  were  under 
any  obligation,  proposed  to  pay  the 


debt  of  the  army  with  this  silver,  for 
which  purpose,  they  said,  it  had  ever 
been  expressly  intended,  and  agreed, 
that  if  any  remained  after  these  debts 
were  discharged,  it  should  be  de- 
livered up.  The  commissioners  ac- 
knowledged, that,  by  the  convention, 
they  could  scarcely  require  more  ; 
ana  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  pronoimced 
that  the  offer  of  the  French  was  fair, 
and  might  be  acceded  to ! 

The  commissioners,  however,  were 
soon  convinced  that  concession  was 
not  the  likeliest  expedient  for  avoid- 
ing new  pretensions.  The  ingenuity 
of  man,  tney  said,  could  not  provide 
against  French  cavil,  and  ingenuity 
in  misconstruction;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  perpetual  subterfuges 
and  false  promises  ofKellerman,  they 
insisted  upon  the  establishment  of  a* 
committee,  to  enquire  into  all  the 
claims  presented  by  the  Portugueze, 
and  to  be  invested  with  full  authori- 
ty to  summon  persons,  and  to  order 
restitution.  Property  to  a  veiy  great 
amount,  both  private  and  public,  was 
recovered  by  these  means.  Informa- 
tion was  obtained  thatfifty-threeboxes 
of  indigo  were  embarked,  aspartof Ju- 


♦  •«  When  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon/'  says  Redhead  Yorke, "  goaded  these  men 
into  a  sense  of  honour,  and,  by  a  formal  petition  for  their  interference,  compelled 
them  at  last  to  bestir  themselvas  in  behalf  of  the  people  whose  wrongs  they  were 
commissioned  to  redress, — what  was  the  result  ?  They  commenced  a  correspondence, 
which  led  to  a  conference,  that  produced  a  colloquv*  which  ended  in  a  committee 
of  plunder-refiners.  This  was  a  vile  compromise !  If  our  generals  had  possessed 
the  intrepid  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  they  would  have  stript  the  whole  army  of  thieves 
of  all  their  booty,  and  sent  them  home  with  half  a  dozen  ''ship-biscuit  in  their 
pouches,  and  witn  stripes  upon  their  backs ;  for  it  is  an  insult  to  common  -sense 
to  admit  that  they  brought  silver  chalices,  crucifixes,  gold  ear-rings,  or  even  bullion 
with  them,  out  of  their  own  repertory  of  pillaged  nations.  The  property  they 
brought  was  visible  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  LislK^n :— reach  man  carried  with  him 
thither  the  remains  of  a  shirt,  a  dirty  flannel  waistcoat,  a  stinking  night-cap,  a  rag- 
ged pair  of  breeches,  a  musket,  forty  round  of  cartridge,  and  a  legion  of  lice  upon  his 
head.  In  this  state  th^  entered  Lisbon,  with  their  tongues  hanging  out,  and  their 
hearts  palpitating,  like  famished  blood-hounds  after  a  b(x>tless  chace.  They  ou^ht, 
therefore,  to  have  been  sent  back  in  the  same  tattered  condition  in  wfa^Ji  raey 
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m^th  bflggfige :  the  indigo  was  found 
and  seized: — ^the  French  general,  of 
course,  disclaimed  any  knowledge 
of  the  transaction;  and  the  com- 
xnissionersy  without  hesitation,  as- 
sured him  that  every  officer  in  the 
British  army  would  acquit  him  per- 
sonally on  this  heady  because  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  inspect  or  know 
what  was  done  in  his  name  !  A  bold 
aiid  well-supported  attempt  was  made 
to  avoid  the  repayment  of  the  money 
taken  from  the  Deposit©  Publico, 
and  a  compensation  for  articles  taken 
from  the  public  magazines  since  the 
convention,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  je40,000.  The  justice  of  this 
demand  had  been  acknowledged, 
and  immediate  pa3rment  promised. 
Nevertheless,  it  had  not  been  made 
when  Junot  embarked,  and  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  agree- 
ment, Kellerman  pleaded  that  the 
money  remaining  on  the  Caisse  Mili- 
taire  did  not  amount  to  theL.60,000, 
which,  by  the  explanation  of  the  con- 
vention, was  admitted  to  be  a  fair 
militarv  chest,  and  therefore  he  con- 
sidered the  agteement  to  repay  these 
sums  as  cancelled.  The  first  division 
of  the  French  hadalread)r  sailed,  but 
the  commissioners  applied  to  Sir 
Charles  Cotton  to  detain  the  second, 
and  the  commander-in-chief,  till  that 
point  should  be  satisfactorily  settled. 
Even  after  this  instance  of  vigour, 
much  litigation  and  discussion  was 
permitted;  and  when,  at  length,  Kel- 
lerman yielded  to  necessity,  attempts 
were  still  made  to  put  otf  the  ^a}^- 
ment,  till  no  means  of  enforcing  it 
should  be  left.  During  the  three 
last  days  that  Junot  remained  in  the 
river,  orders  were  repeatedly  given 
to  the  payeur-general  to  pay  this 
money,  and  they  were  always  eva*- 
'ded,  under  some  frivolous  pretext;  till 
at  last  the  commissioners  ordered 


him  and  his  baggage  on  shore  to  the 
arsenal,  and  then  the  Frenchman  re- 
luctantly refunded  this  part  of  the 
plunder* 

The  commissioners  concluded  the 
final  report  of  their  proceedings 
bv  stating,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
French  had  been  marked  by  tfie  most 
shameful  disregard  of  honour  and 
probity,  publicly  evincing  their  in- 
tention of  carrymg  oft*  their  plunder 
ed  booty,  and  leaving  acknowledged 
debts  unpaid.  Finely,  said  they, 
they  have  only  paid  what  they  were 
obliged  to  disgorge,  and  were  not 
permitted  to  carry  off*.  The  British 
commissioners  represented  to  Gene- 
ral Kellerman,  "  that  whatsoever  the 
words,  it  could  never  be  the  spirit  of 
any  convention,  that  an  army  should, 
as  a  military  chest,  or  otherwise,  car- 
ry off  public  mpney,  leaving  public 
debts  unpaid :  they  called  upon  hioi, 
for  the  honour  of  the  French  army 
and  nation,  to  act  justly; — and  yet, 
unmindful  of  any  tie  of  honour  or  of 
justice,  the  French  army  has  taken 
away  a  considerable  sum  in  the  mili- 
tary chest,  leaving  its  debts  unpaid, 
to  a  very  large  amount." 

If  any  thing  couldadd  to  theshame 
and  mortification  of  the,  people  of 
England,  in  this  transaction,  it  was 
the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of 
their  own  generals  and  that  of  Cas- 
tanos  and  Morla,  at  the  same  time, 
and  upon  a  like  occasion  ;  and  this 
contrast  existed  not  merely  in  the 
public  treatment  of  the  two  beaten 
armies,  but  in  the  individual  feelings 
of  the  Spanish  and  English  command- 
ers. While  Dupont  was  shunned,  as 
a  ruffian  whose  presence  was  loath* 
some,  and  whose  company  would 
have  been  contamination-^unot, 
with  a  heavier  load  of  guilt  and  in- 
famy, was  giving  his  grand  dinners, 
where  the  French  and  English  offi*- 
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cers  were  served  upon  stolen  plate 
of  silver  and  gold,  and  feasted  toge- 
ther upon  the  spoils  of  Portugal! 
During  the  whole  course  of  the  com- 
missioners' investigation,  which  be* 
gan  in  an  assumption  that  the  French 
werethieves,  and  which,  in  every  step, 
proved  them  so,  the  utmost  courte- 
sy was  exhibited  towards  them;  mu- 
tual assurances  of  esteem  and  consi- 
deration were  bandied  from  one  ge- 
neral to  another;  and  when  the  sto- 
len indigo  was  found  among  Junot's 
baggage,  the  first  thought  of  the 
commissioners  was  to  assure  him,  that 
every  British  officer  acquitted  him 
personally  on  that  head!  It  seemed, 
indeed,  as  if  the  leaders  of  the  British 
army,  instead  of  having  any  common 
feeling  with  thePortugue2e,as  friends, 
allies,  and  patriots,  sympathized  with 
tlie  French,  and  with  them  only,  as 
men  of  the  same  profession. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  with  what 
bitterness  of  indignation  the  Portu- 
gueze  belield  all  this.  The  conduct 
of  the  fnglish  commanders,  in  ano- 
ther important  respect,  was  not  of  a 
kind  to  conciliate  tliem.  The  utmost 
vigilance,  now  that  the  English  had 
taken  upon  them  the  protection  of 
Junot  and  his  army,  was  necessary. 
to  prevent  the  people  from  putting 
to  death  all  on  whom  they  could  lay 
hands.  A  proclamation  was  there- 
fere  issued,  prohibiting  the  natives 
from  entering  the  city  with  arms,  or 
wearing  them  in  the  streets,  and  or- 
dering all  places  where  wine  was  sol^ 
to  be  shut  at  six  in  the  evening,  and 
not  opened  before  sun-rise.  To  en- 
force these  regulations,  and  maintain 
order,  strong  guards,  picquets,  and 
patroles  were  appointed  to  seize  and 
take  into  custody  every  person  wha 
should  attempt  to  disturb  the  public 
peace.  These  measures  were  requi- 
site^  but  instead  of.  enacting  them 


through  the  Portugueee  magiiCM«i^ 
they  were  issued  in  the  name  of  G«* 
neral  Hope*-^n  assumption  of  autlio* 
rity  as  invidious  as  it  was  unneces* 
sary.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  pre* 
cautions,  Kellerman,  though  one  of 
the  least  detested  among  the  French, 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  veneeance 
of  the  people.  Afler  his  eouNurka* 
tion,  he  came  on  shore,  to  dine  with 
one  of  the  English  officers,  and  wis 
discovered  on  his  return  to  the  water* 
side.  Our  sailors  gallantly  defended 
and  saved  him,  but  not  till  he  had 
received  some  very  severe  contusions* 
No  Frenchman  dared  appear  alone^ 
or  if  any  one  ventured  out,  trusting 
to  escape  discovery,  upon  the  first 
suspicious  look  which  was  cast  upon 
him,  he  fled  to  an  Englishman  fbr 
protection.  The  baggage  could  not 
nave  been  embarked,  had  it  not  been 
always  under  an  English  guard*  No 
investigation,  indeed,  could  satisfy  the 
Portugueze,  in  seeing  so  large  a  share 
of  their  property  appropriated  ta 
their  invaders.  Naked  these  ruffians 
had  entered  Portugal,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Lisbon  knew  that  whatever 
was  left  them  was  plunder. 

The  same  unreflecting  want  of  re* 
spect  to  Portugal  which  was  marked 
in  General  Hope's  proclamation,  ap- 
peared in  anotner  measure  of  more 
importance.  The  regency  which  the 
Prince  of  Brazil  had  appointed  was 
virtually  dissolved — one  of  its  mem* 
hers  being  a  prisoner  in  France, 
others  having  proved  themselves  trai* 
tors.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  of  his  own 
authority,  re-appointed  the  five  re- 
maining members,  till  the  pleasure  of 
the  prince  should  be  known.  Even 
if  the  measure  had  been  wise,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  notified  was 
exceptionable : — ^the  members  should 
have  resumed  their  functions  ka  na* 
turally  reverting  to  them ;  it  was  net 
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the  office  of  the  British  commander- 
in-chief  to  call  upon  them«  But  the 
measure  was  in  itself  improper:  it 
was  oi  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  Government  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  men  who  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nation ;  the  nation, 
therefore,  should  have  been  left,  as 
in  Spain,  to  chuse  their  provisional 
government  in  their  own  way.  Con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  was  excited 
by  this  impolitic  interference;  for 
tnere  prevailed  a  general  opinion  tliat 
the  bishop  of  Porto  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed viceroy,  in  consequence  of 
nis  active  patriotism. 

This  dissatisfaction  manifested  itself 
particularly  in  the  northern  provin- 
ces.    The  French  troops  from  Al- 
meida were  marched  to  Porto,  under 
a  British  escort,  there  to  be  embark- 
ed. On  the  day  of  their  arrival,  they 
employed  themselves  in  converting 
as  much  of  their  plunder  as  possible 
into  money :   purchasers  were  not 
wanting,  and  their  market  continu- 
ed the  whole  day  and  night,  horses 
being  the  ostensible  articles.     Such 
a  tr^c  excited  the  indignation  of 
all  but  those  who  were  profiting  by 
it ;  and  that  indignation  was  excited 
to  the  highest  pitch,  when,  on  the 
following  morning,  as  the  baggage  of 
the  French  was  examined  at  the  cas-. 
tie  of  St  Joamda  Foz,  in  the  presence 
of  the  governor,  and  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  several  rich  vestments  of  the 
priests  were  found  in  one  of  the 
boxes.    The  horror  which  the  Por- 
tugueze  feel  at  sacrilege  is  perhaps 
hardly  conceivable  by  those- who  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  them.  The 
governor  liimself,  on  this  occasion, 
joined  the  populace  in  their  outcry, 
and  immediately  gave  orders  that  no 
vessel  should  be  permitted  to  pass 
the  castle,  and  that  they  should  be 
aunk  if  they  attempted  it.  The  news 
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goon  reached  Porto,  exaggerated  as 
it  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  a 
mob  collected,  bent  upon  putting  the 
French  to  death  ;  and  some  insults 
were  offered  the  English,  for  protect- 
ing them.  The  bishop.  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  and  many  officers,  Portu- 
gueze  and  English,  used  their  ut« 
most  exertions  to  quiet  the  tumult : 
wherever  they  appeared,  the  cry 
was,  **  Down  with  the  regency!  The 
bishop  must  be  viceroy!  Viva  viva  O 
Bispo  P*  They  succeeded  in  resto- 
ring peace  at  St  Joam  da  Foz :  but 
the  crowd  still  continued  on  both 
sides  the  river;  and,  at  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning,  some  thousand  per- 
sons had  assembled,  with  a  determi- 
nation to  attack  the  French  on  board 
the  transports :  they  placed  artillery 
on  both  shores,  and  mounted  gvaof 
on  board  the  ships. 

Fortunately  for  the  French,  they 
were  provided  with  sixty  rounds  eacn 
man,  and  one  of  the  transports  in 
which    they    were    embarked    wa» 
armed  with  six-pounders.    The  hi-  ' 
shop  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  again 
came  down  to  mediate,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  employed,  without  intermis- 
sion, from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
five  in  the  afternoon,  in  pegociating 
between  the  French  general  and  the 
populace.    It  was  in  vain  for  the 
Frenchman  to  tell  Sir  Robert  that 
he  was  bound  to  see  the  articles  of 
.capitulation  executed  to  the  very 
letter, — that  was  impossible ;  he  haa 
secured  their  lives,  and  this  was  the 
utmost  he  could  do.     The  mob  in- 
sisted that  the  French  should  be  dis- 
embarked, their  baggage  examined 
on  shore,  and  that. they  should  leave 
their  arms :  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive, and  they  were  compelled  to 
submit.    No  sooner  had  they  left 
the  transports,  than  the  rabble  board- 
ed Uiem^  and  began  to  plunder  in 
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their  turn :  every  thing  was  ransack- 
ed ;  the  very  provisions  and  wearing 
i^parel  of  the  ship-owners  disap- 
peared. Here,  however,  the  tumult 
ended :  the  more  noi^y  of  the  popu- 
lace retired  with  their  booty;  the 
better  classes  were  a^amed  of  the 
disgrace  which  had  thus  been  brought 
upon  them ;  and  every  possible  repa- 
ration was  made,  to  the  entire  satis  • 
faction  of  the  British  officers. 

A  scene  of  a  very  dif- 
Sepf.  22.  ferent  character  was  ex- 
hibited at  Lisbon  when 
their  arms,  horses,  and  artillery  were 
restored  to  the  Spaniards  who  had 
been  imprisoned  by  Junot.  Their 
number  when  they  were  seized  was 
5800,  but  above  2000  had  effected 
their  escape,  and  many  of  them  had 
fought  and  fallen  in  Alentejo.  The 
ceremony  was  made  as  public  and 
impressive  as  possible,  and  the  alms 
which  the  Spanish  commander  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  of  Lisbon 
occasioned  a  general  festival. 

Meantime,  meetings  were  con- 
vened in  every  part  of  England,  to 
express  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  convention  of  Cintra,  and 
to  call  for  the  punishment  of  those 
by  whose  misconduct  and  incapacity 
the  interests  of  this  country  and  of  its 
allies  had  been  so  shamefully  sacri- 
ficed. But  it  was  in  vain  for  those 
who  called  for  justice  to  represent 
that  this  was  no  party  business ;  that 
it  was  a  transaction  in  which  the  ho- 
nour of  Great  Britain  was  involved ; 
and  that  it  became  all  parties  to 
unite  in  expressing  their  abhorrence 
of  it.  It  soon  appeared  that  these 
meetings  displeased  the  ministry :  in 
those  counties  where  their  influence 


was  despotic,  they  prevented,  and. 
every  where  else  their  partizans  and 
dependents  opposed  them.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  disapproved 
this  constitutional  method  of  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  of  the  public, 
was  explained  in  an  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  common  council,  upon 
this  occasion,  which  was  read  for  his 
majesty  by  Lord  Hawkesbury.  The 
city  of  London  was  told,  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
British  justice  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment without  previous  investigation ; 
and  that  its  interposition  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  inducing  the  king  to  di- 
rect due  enquiry  to  be  made  into  a 
transaction  which  had  disappointed 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
nation.  An  ominous  and  most  ill- 
advised  reply !  For  upon  what  had 
the  city  of  London  pronounced  judg- 
ment ?  Certainly  upon  the  act,  and 
not  the  agents :  a  heavy  offence  had 
been  committed  upon  the  honour  of 
England ;  a  blow,  perhaps  a  mortal 
blow,  inflicted  upon  the  feelings  and 
interests  of  Portugal  and  Spain; — 
and  the  enquiry  for  which  the  peo- 
ple petitioned  was,  that  the  offenders 
might  be  discovered  and  punished. 
They  prejudg:ed  nobody,  and  the 
act  itself  required  no  investigation  : 
common  sense  and  universal  feeling 
had  instantly  pronounced  it  in&- 
mous. 

The  common  council  did  not  sub- 
mit tamely  to  a  reproof  which  was 
so  little  deserved :  they  assembled,  * 
and  passed  resolutions,  that  it  was 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  subject 
to  petition,  and  that  this  right  ought 
at  all  times  to  be  freely  exercised, 
in  all  matters  of  public  grievance. 


•  A  ludicrous  mistake  happened  at  this  secoftd  meeting.  The  recorder,  when 
putting  the  question,  '*  that  his  majesty's  most  gracious  answer  to  the  city  address  be 
iiisertal  in  the  journals  i"  misread  it  **  his  majesty's  most  grievous  amwer  1" 
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without  obstniction  or  reproof:  that 
they  were  therefore  at  a  loss  to  know 
bj  what  construction  of  their  peti- 
tion, however  strained  or  perverted, 
his  majesty's  advisers  could  attribute 
to  them  any  intention  or  desire  to 
pronounce  judgment  without    pre- 
vious investigation,  unless  it  were  to 
throw  an  unnlerited  odium  on  them, 
and  raise  a  barrier  between  them 
and  the  crown,  on  all  occasions  where 
their  object  was  free  arid  constitu- 
tional enquiry:  that,  had  they  re- 
frained from  expressing  to  his  ma- 
jesty their  feehngs  at  the  humiliating 
termination  of  the  campaign  in  Por- 
tugal, they  must  have  ceased  to  feel, 
to  think,  to  act  as  Britons;   they 
could  not  therefore  sufficiently  ex- 
press their  concern  that  they  should, 
bvany  suggestions,  h^ve  met  with 
obstruction  and  reprehension  in  the 
exercise  of  this  undoubted  and  inVa- 
luable  right.     They  particularly  re- 
gretted that  his  majesty  should  have 
been  advised  to  express  a  hope  that 
recent  occurrences  would  have  con- 
vinced them  that  he  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  institute  enquiries  on  occa- 
sions in  which  the  honour  of  his.arms 
is  concerned ;  and  that  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  city  of  London  could 
not  be  necessary  for  inducing  his 
majesty  to  direct  due  inquiry  into  a 
transaction  which  h&d  disappointed 
the  hopes  and  expectatipns  of  the  na- 
tion. Because  it  appeared,  that,  during 
the  eventful  period  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  various  enterprizes  and  expe- 
ditions have  been  undertaken,  *'  in 
which  the  character  of  the  country, 
and  tlie  honour  of  his  majesty's  arms 
were  concerned,"  which  have  grie- 
vously failed,  and  ^' disappointed  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  na- 
tion," and  into  which  "  due  inquiry" 
had  not  been  made.  That,  in  one  of 


the  recent  occurrences  to  which  his 
majesty's  answer  refers,  it  is  not 
known,  even  at  the  present  moment, 
by  whose  advice  the  commander-in- 
cnief  was.  appointed,  or  on  what  ac- 
count such  commander  was  selected. 
That  whoever  advised  his  majesty 
to  put  BO  unfavourable  and  unwar- 
rantable a  construction  on  their  late 
petition,  has  abused  the  confidence 
of  his  sovereign,  and  is  equaUy  an 
enemy  to  his  majesty  and  the  just 
rights  of  his  people.  They  concluded 
by  declaring,  that  they  did  not  attri- 
bute guilt  to  any  one,  much  less  did 
they  pronounce  judgment  without 
previous  investigation.  But  they  ask- 
ed for  investigation^  prompt  and  rigid 
investigation,  and  the  punishment  of 
guilt  wherever  it  might  be  found. 

The  ministry  who  accused  the  ci- 
ty of  London  of  having  prejudged 
the  question,  had  prejudged  it  them- 
selves, when  they  ordered  rejoicings 
for  the  convention.  It  was  but  too 
manifest,  that,  having  carried  the 
treaty  into  effect,  instead  of  annul- 
ling it,  as  the  true  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  honour  required,  they  would 
justify  the  generals.  A  board  of  in- 
quiry, not  a  court  martial,  was  ap- 
pointed, to  investigate  whether  the 
generals  had  done  ill,  not  to  try^ 
them  for  having  done  so.  Sir  Da- 
vid Dundas  was  the  president  of  this 
board;  the  Earl  of  Moira,  General 
Craiff,  Lord  Heathfield,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Sir  George  Nugent,  and 
Lieutenant-general  NicoUs,  were  the 
other  members.  It  appeared,  upon 
this  enquiry,  that  the  English  gene- 
rals were  afraid  of  their  fleet,  riding 
off  an  open  beach,  and.  doubted  whe- 
ther reinforcements  and  provisions 
could  be  landed  for  them :  that  they 
were  ill  supplied  with  artillery,  and 
that  the  horses  which  they  had  re- 
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ceivedfor  the  artillery^  from  the  Irish 
commissanaty  were  cast-ofF  cavaliy, 
old,  lame»  and  blind,  many  of  them 
actually  dying  of  age.    The  opinion 
which  the  board  delivered  was,  that 
they  could  not  pronounce,  with  confi- 
dence, whether  the  victory  of  Vimie* 
ni  ought  to  have  been  pursued  or 
not ;  but,  considering  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  under  which  two 
new  commanders  arrived  from  the 
ocean,  and  joined  the  army,  (the  oqe 
durine,  and  the  other  immediately 
afler  the  battle,  and  those  successive- 
ly superseding  each  other,  and  both 
the  original  commander,'  within  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,)  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  army  was  not 
carried  forward  until  the  second  day 
after  the  action,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  generals'  being  acquainted  with 
the  actual  state  of  things,  and  pro- 
ceeding accordingly.  On  a  considera- 
tion of  all  circumstances,  they  were 
fif  opinion,  that  no  farther  military 
proceeding  was  necessary  on   the 
subject ;  and  however  some  of  them 
might  differ  in  opinion  respecting  the 
fitness  of  the  convention,  it  was  their 
unanimous  declaration,  that  unques- 
tionable zeal  and  firmness  had  been 
exhibited  by  all  the   three  gene- 
rals. 

As  this  was,  in  fact,  delivering  no 
opinion  at  all,  the  board  was  called 
upon,  by  the  Duke  of  York,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  resume  its  con- 
sideration of  the  armistice  and  con- 
vention,, and  pronounce  decidedly 
whether  they  thought  them  advise- 
able.  The  armistice  was  disappro- 
ved by  Earl  Moira ;  the  convention 
bv  the  same  nobleman,  by  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  General  Nicolls : 
thus,  ^six  of  the  seven  members  ap- 
proved the  armistice,  and  four  ap* 
proved  the  convention.  The  dissen- 
tient members  delivered  In  their  rea- 


sons for  the  opinion  which  they  gave^ 
General  Nicolls  and  Earl  Pembroke 
confined  themselves  to  a  military 
point  of  view.    Earl  Moira  took  a 
wider  scope,  and  argued,  clearly  and 
convincingly,  against  the  moral'  aad 
political  effects  of  this  un- 
happy treaty.    The  pro-     Jan.  18. 
ceedmgs  were  concluded  .     1809. 
by  a  declaration  from  the 
king,  adopting  the  unanimous  opi- 
nion of  the  board,  that  no  farther 
military  proceeding  was  necessary; 
but  expressing  Ms  disapprobaticm  of 
those  articles  of  the  convention  in 
which  stipulations  were  made,  direct- 
ly affecting  the  interests  or  feelings  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portugueze  nations. 
That  disa[5probation  his  majesty  had 
signified  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  when 
the  treaty  was  first  laid  before  him, 
and  he  repeated  it,  deeming  it  ne- 
cessary that  his  sentimejdts  should  be 
clearly  understood — as  to  the  impro- 
priety arid  danger  of  the  unauthori- 
sed admission,  into  military  conven- 
tions, of  articles  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion.   Nor  could  he  forbear  obser- 
ving,   that  Sir  Hew's  delaying  to 
transmit  the  armistice  concluded  on 
the  22d  of  August,  till  the  4th  of 
September,  when  the  ratified  con- 
vention was  transmitted  at  the  same 
time,  was  calculated  to  produce  great 
public  inconvenience,  and  that  such 
mconvenience  had,  in  fact,  resulted 
therefrom.   The  king  abstained  frona 
any  observations  upon  other  parts  of 
the  conven'tion. 

Thus  the  whole  censure  fell  upon 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  The  people 
were  more  disposed  to  censure  Sir 
Harry  Burrard— imputing  it  to  him 
that  the  victory  had  not  been  pursu- 
ed ;  but  in  the  worst  part  of  the 
transaction,  the  three  generals  were 
equally  implicated.  Six  weeks,  how- 
ever, had  elapsed  before  the  board 
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of  inauiry  was  instituted,  and  ten  close  of  an  inquiry  which  they  had 

more  before  its  final  result.    During  so  eagerly  demanded,  affordea  one 

that  interval,  other  events  occurred  proof  more  of  the  instability  of  po- 

which  broke  off  the  attention  of  the  pular  opinion,  when  it  is  not  secured, 

public ;    the   ardour  of  their  feel-  by  some  deeply-rooted  principles, 

mgs  had  subsided,  and  the  indifFe-  from  the  influence  of  passion  and 

rence  with  which  they  regarded  the  party, 
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CHAP.  XX. 


^e  Friends  (^Ferdinand  escape Jrom  the  Intruder.  Defence  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  CastiUe.  Palqfox*s  jttcp/y  to  it.  Planjbr  a  Central  GovemmeTU 
proposed  hy  the  Junta  qfSeviue.  Their  objections  to  a  Cortes.  Forma- 
tion of  the  Central  Junta.  Its  Disputes  ivith  Cuesta  ;  its  Plans  and  Profes- 
sions. Siege  ofGerona.  Want  qfCavalri/.  Bilbao  twice  Captured  and 
Ee-captured.    Inactivity  of  the  Spanish  Armies. 


W  HiLE  the  intruder  was  at  Madrid, 
those  friends  of  Ferdinand  who  had 
been  compelled  to  enter  into  his  ser- 
vice took  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
effect  their  escape,  and  declare  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  patriots.    The 
Duke  del  Infantado  got  out  of  the 
dity  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  in 
that  disguise  made  his  way  to  Sala- 
manca»  where  lie  joined  one  of  the 
Spanish    armies.      The   Duke   del 
Parque    who    had  been  appointed 
captain  of  the  body-guards,  and  tra- 
velled in  the  same  carriage  with  Jo- 
8^h  Buonaparte  from  Madrid,  threw 
off  the  charge  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  him,  and  went  to  bear 
arms  in  defence  of  his  country's  in- 
dependence.  Cevallos  sent 
July  28-  in  his  resignation :  his  only 
wish,  he  said,  had  been  to 
return  to  his  native  land,  and  this  ha- 
ving been   denied  him,    after  two 
months  repeated  solicitation,  he  had 
no  other  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
that  separation  from  his  ^mily^  and 
his  fellow-coimtrymen,  than  oy  ac- 
'  cepting  the  appointment  which  was 
pressed  upon  him ;  reserving  to  him- 
self the  right,  which  no  one  could  re- 
nounce, of  adhering  to  the  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the?  nation,  in  case  it 


shouldr^jectthe  king  of  Buonaparte's 
choice.  Cevallos  had  secured  his 
retreat  before  he  took  this  step,—* 
and  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  li- 
berty was,  to  lay  before  the  world 
an  account  of  the  iniquitous  transac- 
tions at  Bayonne. 

The  avowed  partizans  of  the  in- 
truder fled  with  hin;i.  The  council 
of  Castile,  who,  probably  more  from 
cowardice  than  corruption,  had  sanc- 
tioned ail  the  measures  of  the  French, 
during  the  usurpation,  with  the  whole 
weight  of  their  authority,  were  now 
alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  and  ad- 
dressed a  produnation  to  me  people 
of  Madria,  every  line  of  which  be- 
trayed their  consciousness  of  their 
own  mislsonduct,  by  its  flattery  and 
its  ill  disguised  fear.  It 
called  tjiem  a  generous  Aug.  5. 
and  worthy  -people,  virtu- 
ous Spaniards,  worthy  citizens,  good 
men,  and  true  patriots.  It  told  them, 
that  what  they  had  suffered  was  but 
a  punishment  necessary  for  their  cor- 
rection ;  their  morals  having  almost 
reached  the  point  of  complete  cor- 
ruption :  that  the  innocent  victims 
whose  blood  had  been  shed,  had  im- 
plored forgivenessf  or  them ;  the  God 
of  battles  had  heard  their  interces- 
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sion,  and  was  appeased ;  and  all  their 
victories  were  owing  to  God  and  our 
lady  the  Virgin.  Would  they  then 
add  to  the  calamities  of  their  coun- 
try? Would  they  commit  new  in- 
surrections and  excesses  ?  They 
who  were  crjdng  out  for  justice,  and 
who  were  eager,  under  the  pretext 
of  exerdsing  it  for  themselves,  to 
pillage,  and  bum,  and  destroy,  were 
not  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  or  its  vi- 
cinity, but  vagabonds,  who,  having 
fled  firom  their  own  magistrates,  took 
shelter  in  the  metropolis.  "  Judge 
no  one,**  it  said,"  for  that  rendersyou 
liable  to  sacrifice  many  innocent. — 
If  there  have  been  among  us  any 
traitors,  the  Supreme  Tribunal  will 
avenge  their  crimes,  and,  if  they  me- 
rit it,  cast  them  away,  as  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  Spaniards.  God  grant 
that  there  be  no  occasion  to  draw 
the  sword  of  justice  I  Let  it  be  em- 
ployed against  the  enemies  of  our 
nation,  against  the  oppressors  of  our 
liberty."  In  another  part  of  this 
address,  the  council  ventured  even 
to  pronounce  their  own  euloey. — 
^^  The  government  and  the  faiUiful 
provinces,"  they  said,  "  would  be  fill- 
ed with  joy,  when  the  council  should 
have  exhibited  before  them,  and  all 
Europe,  the  constant  firmness  with 
which  the  first  nobility,  the  superior 
tribunals,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  na- 
tion,  had  sustained  their  cause,  and 
the  rights  of  the  throne.  Not  a  few 
individuals  among  them  had  been 
led,  by  fraud  and  force,  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  Spain,  aiid,  though  with- 
out liberty,  and  exposed  to  the  seve- 
rest insults,  they  had  proved  the  in- 
flexibility of  their  loyalty,  and  the 
religious  purity  of  their  opinions.'* 
And  then,  introducing  an  excuse  for 
their  own  baseness,  they  bade  the 
people  distrust  the  signatures  which 
had  been  circulated  among  tbem^ 


and  wait  with  patience  for  the  testi- 
monies of  their  conduct. 

A  circular  address,  in  the  same 
spirit,  was  sent,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  provincial  juntas.  "  The  coun- 
cil," it  is  said,  "  which  could  not  fail 
to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  involved  in 
the  consequences  of  the  subjection 
of  the  capital,  availed  itself  of  the 
first  moments  of  its  libertjr,  to  make 
its  sentiments  known :  these  could 
not  but  correspond  with  the  immu- 
table loyalty,  and  the  indelible  love 
of  justice,  which  always  constituted 
its  character,  and  had  gained  it,  in  aU 
times,  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 
This  it  was  which  had  supported 
them  in  the  midsit  of  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  added  firmness  to  the 
constancy  with  which  they  had  re- 
fused to  recognise  the  intruder,  far- 
ther than  circumstances  justified.** 
Affecting  then  to  believe  ^that  the 
juntas  which  it  addressed  must  be 
convinced  of  this,  the  council  pro- 
fessed its  readiness  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  any  plans  of  defence.  With 
respect  to  measures  of  another  kind, 
which  were  necessary  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country,  it  belonged  to 
this  supreme  tribunal,  said  the  ad- 
dress, merely  to  rouse  and  excite 
the  national  authorities,  which  it 
would  assist  with  its  infiuence,  its 
advice,  and  its  knowledge.  As  it 
was  not  possible,  under  the  ex- 
isting extraordinary  circumstances, 
to  adopt  the  expedients  pointed  out 
by  the  laws  ana  customs  of  Spain, 
the  council  would  not  occasion  any 
delay  by  ill-timed  discussions,  but 
would  confine  itself,  for  the  present, 
to  the  indication  of^a  measure  in 
which  it  would  with  the  greatest  sa- 
tisfaction concur — which  was,  that 
deputies  should  be  appointed  by  all 
tlie  different  juntas,  who  should  con- 
fer on  tliis  most  important  object> 
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«nd  make  such  arrangements,  that  all 
projects  and  expedients,  proceeding 
from  this  common  action,  might  be 
as  expeditious  as  the  end  in  view  re- 
quired. 

A  separate  letter  was  addressed  to 
Falafox,  in  which,  after  the 
Aug*  4*  same  apologet  ical  protesta- 
tions, they  exhorted  him  to 
contribute,  wiUi  all  his  power,  to  the 
safety  of  ^e  capital.  This  letter  was 
written  at  the  time  when  the  war  was 
raging  with  most  yiolence  in  the 
heart  of  Zaragoza ;  and  when  the 
hero  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had 
leisure  to  reply  to  it,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  the  sight  of  the  ruins 
end  slaughter  around  him  occasion- 
ed in  him  some  feelings  of  not  un- 
reasonable indignation.  The  inte- 
grity with  which  tJie  council  of  Cas- 
tile, he  said,  had  conducted  itself  in 
other  times,  had  rendered  it  respect- 
able, even  in  foreign  countries ;  but, 
in  these  mournful  circumstances,  in 
which  Spain  had  been  assailed  by 
perfidy  the  most  enormous  that  the 
history  of  the  woiid  presents,  this 
tribunal  has  not  fulfilled  its  duty. 
Many  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
it  have  established  satisfactory  proofs 
of  their  own  justification ;  but  others, 
suffering  themselves  to  be  seduced  at 
such  a  time  by  France,  or  perhaps 
prompted  by.  the  depravity  of  their 
own  hearts,  have  not  been  content 
to  remain  neuter ;  they  hav^  even 
»ded  with  the  most  cruel  enemies  of 
their  country.  **  I  myself,'*  said  Pala- 
fox, "  to  my  bitter  sorrow,  have  seen 
some  of  them  direct  the  operations 
of  the  enemy,  and  appear  with  them 
before  Zaragoza,  ^here  they  wrote 
treasonable pa])er8,  and  circulated  ad- 
dresses which  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
Spanish  nation.  I  know  well  that 
the  council  was  not  at  liberty,  and 
^at,  after  the  outragesof  the  Frend^ 


in  Madrid,  it  was  reduced  to  be  Ae 
mere  executor  of  the  {Measure  of  that 
most  execrable  government ;  but  had 
it  only  once  expressed  the  general 
wish  of  the  nation,  it  would,  by  such 
an  act,  have  given  more  importance 
to  what  was  transacting  in  the  pro* 
vinces,  it  would  have  united  itself  to 
them,  and  would  at  least  have  pre- 
vented its  apparent  sanction  of  those 
detestable,  treacherous,  and  false  pro- 
damations.  To  this  there  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  no  insuperable  ob- 
stacle, and  even  if  there  had,  the 
good  of  the  whole,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  nation,  ought  to  have  been 
preferred  to  the  personal  interest  of 
any  individual.'' 

The  council  next  published  an  da« 
borate  justification  of  their  proceed- 
ings, from  the  time  of  the  affiur  of 
the  Escurial ;  referring  to  the  firm- 
ness with  which  they  had  then  pro- 
tected the  prince  and  his  firiends,  as 
the  first  proof  of  their  good  conduct^ 
in  the  most  delicate  drcumstanoes 
wherein  the  tribunal  had  ever  beea 
placed.  When  the  French  troops 
entered  the  kingdom,  various  objects 
had  been  surmised — ^the  protection 
of  Ferdinand,  the  occupation  of  Por- 
tugal, the  defence  of  the  coast,  the 
conquest  of  a  part  of  Africa,  were 
talked  of;  but,  at  length,  suspicion 
was  excited,  even  in  the  most  un- 
wary. The  council  observed,  that, 
even  in  times  of  great  security,  the 
confidence  with  which  these  troops 
were  received  would  have  been  most 
imprudent,  both  on  account  of  their 
number  and  of  the  position  whidi 
they  took ;  above  all,  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  constant  maxim  of  not 
receiving  the  forces  of  an  ally  supe* 
rior  in  number  to  our  own ;  and  that 
it  was  an  act  of  unexampled  weak- 
ness to  let  them  take  possession  of  the 
fortresses.  But,  having  no  constha- 
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tionil  controul  oVer  affairs  of  th  i& 
BSture,  it  had  been  compelled  to  dis- 
seihbie  its  inquietude^  especially  be- 
cause  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  manifest  any  apprehension  while 
a  probability  remained  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  French  might  be  gene- 
.  rouSy  and  that  they  intended  to  sup- 
port the  interests  of  Ferdinand* 

When  the  court  were  preparing 
to  emigrate,  and  had  ordered  the 
troops  n'om  Madrid  to  escort  them, 
the  council  trembled  for  the  safety 
of  the  prince,  and  endeavoured  to  im- 
pede or  retard,  as  much'  as  possible, 
the  departure  of  the  soldiery,  that 
they  might  at  least  be  able  to  &cili- 
tate  his  escape,  for  which  they  were 
assured  that  secret  measures  had  al- 
ready been  taken.  They  therefore 
presented  a  report  to  the  king,  in 
which  they  endeavoured  to  make  him 
abandon  his  design,  and  to  lessen  his 
confidence  in  the  favourite ;  and  ur- 
ged him,  if  any  extraordinary  mea- 
sures were  necessary,  that  he  would' 
consult  with  a  competent  number  of 
well-informed  subjects,  devoted  to 
their  sovereign  and  to  their  country ; 
adding,  that  if  they  were  thought 
worthy  of  being  advised  with,  they 
wouid  deliver  their  opinion  briefly, 
sincerely,  »id  faithfully,  having  in 
view  nothing  but  their  duty  to  God, 
the  king,  and  the  people.  The  sub- 
sequent events,  till  the  departure  of 
Ferdinand  for  Bayonne,  were  but 
too  well  known.  On  the  SOtlTof 
April,  a  printer  informed  them  that 
iotne  Frenchmen  had  requested  him 
to  strike  off  copies  of  a  proclamation, 
signifying,  tha*  the  royal  parents 
were  about  to  re-ascend  the  throne : 
in  consequence  of  this  information, 
two  Frenchmen,  who  stated  that  they 
were  in  the  service  of  General  Grou- 
chy, were  arrested,  and  put  in  con- 
finement.    The  council  then  came 

VOL  I.  PART  I. 


to  a  resolution  that  all  the  provinces 
should  be  called  upon  to  raise  forces 
in  proportion  to  their  population : 
the  number  of  the  whole,  according 
to  their  estimate,  might,  amount  to 
300,000^  After  much  consultation, 
however,  with  the  infante  Don  An- 
tonio, and  with  persons  who  canie 
with  confidential  instructions  from 
Ferdinand  and  Cevallos,  that  reso- 
lution had  been  abandoned,  as  tend- 
ing to  endanger  the  king^s  person,, 
and  prematurely  to  put  to  hazard  the 
safety  and  independence  of  the  king- 
dom. Don  Antonio,  nevertheless, 
engaged  to  transmit  instructions  pri- 
vately to  the  captains-general  of  the 
provinces,  to  teke  ever}'  measure 
consistent  with  prudence  for  increa-  ^ 
sing  their  military  force.  And  when 
the  junta  of  government  ordered  the 
council  to  send  a  circular  notice  to 
all  the  provincial  tribunals,  enjoining 
them  to  see  that  the  most  cordial^e- 
ception  was  given  to  the  French 
troops,  they  transmitted  a  memorial 
in  reply,  expatiating  on  the  dangers 
which  might  result  from  any  attempt 
to  repress  the  high  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  affection  towards  Ferdinand, 
with  which  the  people  were  animated. 
The  day  after  the  dreadful  massa>> 
ere  of  Madrid,  a  memorial  had  been 
laid  before  them  from  the  captain- 
general  of  Catalonia,  stating  the 
means  to  which  he  had  had  recourse 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Barcelo- 
na, and  requesting  their  sanction. 
Convinced  that  this  was  only  a 
pretext  on  his  part  to  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  for  procuring  arms, 
they  immediately  sanctioned  his  pro- 
ceedings, without  those  previous  en- 
quiries which  the  usual  forms  requi- 
red. They  had  received  a  decree 
from  Murat,  directing  the  formation 
of  a  junta  of  police,  having  two 
Frenchmen  for  its  commissaries :  they 
2b 
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had  refused  to  obey,  quoting  the  law, 
which  excludes  wl  foreigners  from 
any  share  in  the  public  administra- 
tion of  justice: — ^thus  was  the  door 
shut  against  the  favourites  of  the 
grand  duke;  thus  were  those  mis- 
chief obviated  which  must  have 
come  upon  the  state,  had  they  been 
appointed ;  and  Madrid  thus  conti- 
nued under  her  own  ms^trates. 
When  they  were  called  upon  to  ac- 
knowledge Joseph  Buonaparte  as 
their  king,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
nunciation of  Ferdinand  and  his  pa- 
rents, they  argued,  that  such  a  re- 
nunciation was  altogether  nugatory, 
and  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  the 
constitution:  it  Vas  monstrous  to 
suppose  that  the  royal  family  could 
give  away  the  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tion, or  that  any  one  act  which  they 
had  performed  could  be  considered 
binding,  on  account  of  the  time,  the 
situation,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.  Once,  how- 
ever, they  observed,  that,  supposing 
the  treaties  of  abdication  and  cession 
were  valid,  and  that  the  throne  de- 
volved to  a  branch  of  the  imperial 
family,  it  was  their  opinion  that  the 
jCing  of  Naples,  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
appeared  the  fittest  person  for  it. 
This  fact  indeed  was  too  notorious  to 
be  denied  or  dissembled,  and  it  inva- 
lidates the  whole  apology. 

When  they  were  called  upon  to 
publish  the  dt?cree  for  convoking  the 
assembly  at  Bayonne,  they  suspend- 
ed it^  publication,  and  sent  in  a  me- 
morial to  the  grand  duke,  Murat,  ob- 
serving that  their  body  never  had  ta»« 
keij,  nor  could,  accordmg  to  the  laws, 
take  upon  itself  the  national  repre- 
sentation,— that  they  were  conse- 
quently, and  by  V  the  same  laws,  ex- 
cluded from  the  election  of  their  so- 
vereign^— that  whatever  change' took 
j>lace  in  the  succession  was  entirely 


the  concern  of  the  nation ;  and  that 
when  a  succession  took  place,  with- 
out the  proper  forms,  it  was  to  be 
deemed,  according  to  the  actual  con- 
stitution of  the  monarchy,  null  and 
void.  This  spirited  answer,  they  af- 
firmed, drew  upon  them  much  indig- 
nation, and  they  were  even  threaten- 
ed with  a  process  for  sedition, — but 
they  admitted,  that,  at  length,  con- 
fessing themselves  influenced  by  the 
reasons  signed  by  the  president  of 
the  assembly  at  Bayonne,  and  like- 
wise by  the  request  of  Joseph  Buo- 
naparte, they  ordered  the  documents 
to  be  printed.  "  From  that  time, 
they  had  perhaps  greater  difficulties 
to  struggle  with,"  they  said,  **  than 
the  nation  was  aware  of.  They  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  au- 
thority;  but  they  determined  to  yield 
it  up  altogether,  rather  than  retain 
it  when  polluted.  Persecution,  ba- 
nishment, and  death,  became  fiuni- 
liar  to  their  ears ;  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  integrity  supported  them 
amidst  all  their  trials.  Siich  was  the 
state  of  af&irs,  when  they  had  the 
unexpected  happiness  of  witnessing 
the  sudden  departure  of  the  French. 
The  omnipotent  Ruler  of  human 
events,  by  a  supreme  act  of  his  divine 
providence,  delivered  the  council 
from  the  imminent  danger  which 
hung  over  it,  thus  rewarding  the  pu- 
rity of  its  intention,  and  the  unshaken 
loyalty,  which,  amidst  ^  its  troubles 
and  all  its  difficulties,  it  had  preser- 
ved inviolated.  Joseph  Buonaparte 
departed  with  his  army,  and  the 
pouncil  had  never  taken  the  oaths  to 
him,  never  been  intrpduced,  nor  on 
any  occasion  paid  him  even  those  ho- 
nours which  they  had  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  performing,,  as  marks 
of  respect,  to  foreign  princes." 

The  council  of  Castille  so  far  sue* 
ceeded  in  its  appeal  to  the  compas* 
12 
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fimn  of  the  people,  that  its  weak 
members  were  pitied,  and  its  guilty 
enes  remained  mipunished.  Shocked 
at  the  atrocities  of  the  French  re- 
volutionists, the  Spanish  patriots  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  clemency :  they 
should  have  censured  this  council  as 
soon  as  a  provisional  government 
was  formed,  and  have  displaced  all 
its  memb^v,  as  men  who,  by  their 
own  admission,  had  failed  in  their 
duty,  and  lent  their  aid  to  the  de- 
gradation and  subjection  of  Spain. 
Meantime,  the  necessity  of  a  central 
government  was  felt  by  all  the  pro- 
vinces, vsurious  projects  were  talked 
of,  and  the  different  juntas  seemed 
to  expect  the  decision  of  that  of  Se? 
vDle,  which,  not  less  from  the  wis- 
dom of  its  measures  than  from  its 
favourable  situation,  had  hitherto,  in 
some  degree,  been  regarded  as  the 
leading  authority.  That  junta  pub- 
lished, upon  this  occasion,  a  paper 
of  great  importance.  Hitherto,  they 
said,  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards  had 
been  prosperous,  and  nothing  could 
impair  or  frustrate  their  hopes  of 
eventual  and  complete  success,  ex- 
cept a  want  of  union  among  Uien;- 
selves.  Their  enemies  were  anxious 
to  foment  divisions.  Human  pasr 
sions,  personal  interests  ill  under- 
stood, th^  ignorance,  the  weakness, 
the  blindness  of  men,  might  perhaps 
assist  these  evil  designs,  destroy  a 
beginning  so  glorious,  and  facilitate 
and  consummate  the  ruin  of  Spain. 
This  they  were  endeavouring  to 
guard  against,  protesting,  before  God 
and  man,  whose  aid  they  invoked 
with  all  fervency,  that  they  would 
write  nothing  but  what  was  dictated 
by  tjie  love  of  their  country,  for  the 
preservation  of  their  king  and  of  their 
rights,  not  mingling  with  it  any  thing 
that  speared  to  partake  of  passion, 
of  interest,  or  qf  any  other  pergonal 


motive ;  but  being  always  ready  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  the  other  provinces, 
and  to  dmend  their  own  errors,  when- 
ever it  should  be  shown  that  they 
had  committed  any.  The  chief  care 
should  be  to  avoid  whatever  was  not 
absolutely  necessary,  and  might  serve 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion :  of  this 
nature  were  all  discussions  concern- 
ing the  royal  house,  and  the  order 
of  succession  in  the  different  families 
which  derived  a  right  from  it.  The 
laws  upon  this  point  were  well  known ; 
but  are  we,  sstid  they,  in  a  situation 
to  talk  of  this  ?  Long  live  our  king 
and  indisputable  sovereign  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  and  long  live  his  august 
brothers,  heirs  of  the  crown  after 
his  attested  decease!  Why  antici- 
pate enquiries  which  could  only  be 
necessary  in  default  of  them  ?  It  was 
both  absurd  and  dangerous  >  to  dis- 
pute about  the  succession  in  cases 
evidently  remote ;  and  the  provinces 
ought  to  confine  themselves  to  avow- 
ing the  general  principle  of  heredi- 
tary succession,  according  to  the 
frmdamental  laws  of  the  mcmarchy. 

The  second  question  which  agi- 
tated the  people  was  of  a  different 
nature  :---Was  there  a  necessity  for 
creating  a  supreme  government, 
which  should  unite  tl^e  sovereign  au- 
thority of  all  the  provinces,  till  the 
restitution  of  Ferdinand  to  his  throne  ? 
The  junta  of  Seville  declared,  that, 
from  the  beginning,  they  had  been 
persuaded  such  a  supreme  govern- 
ment was  by  all  means  necessary, 
and  that  without  it  the  country 
was  in  danger.  Many  juntas  and 
many  military  commanders  had  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  of  this  truth, 
— a  conviction  arismg  from  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  in  every  nation  of 
a  civil  government,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  attend  to  the  happiness  of  the  king- 
jiom,  ^nd  to  which  the  military  may 
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be  subordinate.    The  confidence  of 
the  nation,  the  public  funds,  and  the 
capitals  of  individuals  must  have  a 
civil  government  for  their  support. 
Without  it  the  military  power  would 
inevitably  be  compelled  to  employ 
violence,  with  the  view  of  acquiring 
that  confidence  which  it  never  could 
attain,  and  getting  a  command  of 
those  capitals  which   it  would  be 
equally  impossible  for  it  to  bring 
within  its  grasp ;  and  thus  it  would 
ultimately  destroy  that  public  pros- 
perity and  happiness  which  ougnt  to 
be  the  sole  object  of  every  govern- 
ment.    Spain  had  derived  a  lesson 
of  wisdom  from  the  history  of  past 
ages,  and  had  never  thought  of  ap- 
pointing a  military  dictator.     Her 
generals    (and  the  fact  was  most 
honourable  to  the    Spanish  name^ 
had  been  the  first  to  embrace,  witn 
the  utmost  cordiality,  a  system  of 
things  as  ancient  in  Spain  as  the 
monarchy  itself.    The  experience  of 
these  times,  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  supreme  juntas,   the 
facility  and  abundance  with  which 
pecuniary  resources  had  been  placed 
9t  their  disposal,  the  heroic  loyalty 
with  which  the  generals  and  the  army 
had  acknowledged  and  obeyed  them, 
and  the  happy  issue,  thus  for,  of  their 
civil  administration,  and  of  the  mili- 
tary enterprizes  which  they  had  di- 
rected, placed  in  the  most  conspicu- 
.    ous  light,  and  established,  beyond  ail 
doubt,  this  fundamental  truth,  and 
most  essential  political  principle.  But 
who  was  to  create  this  supreme  civil 
government  ?  Who  were  to  compose 
it?    Where  should  be  its  place  of 
residence  ?  What  the  extent  of  its 
authority?    How  might  it  be  esta? 
blishedywithoutjnterrupting  thepub- 
lic  tranquillity,  and  producing  dis- 
union among  die  different  provinces  ? 
lEIow  was  the  public  opinion  to  be  eo 


regulated,  as  that  this  tranquilU^ 
could  be  obtained  without  oppoainp; 
it,  and  all  risk  of  distmbance  olm« 
ated?  These  were  the  inqwrtaQt 
questions  to  be  exommed. 

It  had  been  said  that  the  cortet 
should  assemble,  that  the  councfl  of 
Castille  should  convoke  them,  and 
the  whole  proceedings  be  executed 
under  the  authority  of  that  trtbunid. 
But  the  council  of  Castille  never  pos* 
sessed  the  right  of  convoking  the 
cortesy— why  then  ^ould  they  ghre  it 
that  authority  ?  Was  it  because  it  had 
lent  the  whole  weight  of  its  influence 
to  the  usurpation?  Because  it  had 
acted  in  opposition  to  those  funda* 
mental  laws  which  it  was  established  to 
preserve  and  defend  ?  Because  it  had 
afforded  every  fiudlity  to  the  enemy 
to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  to 
destroy  the  hereditary  succession  of 
the  crown,  and  the  dynasty  legally  in 
possession?  Because  it  had  recognized 
and  seated  on  the  throne  a  foreigner^ 
destitute  even  of  the  shadow  of  atitk 
to  it;  for  it  was  incontrovertibly 
manifiest,  that  the  renunciation  of 
Charles  IV.  could  give  him  no  such 
claim  ?  What  confidence  could  the 
Spanish  nation  place  in  a  govern- 
ment convoked  by  an  authority,  in- 
competent, illegal,  andguilty  of  acts 
which  might  justly  be  ranked  with 
the  most  atrocious  crimes  against 
their  country?  But  the  council  of 
Castille  being  thus  excluded  from  all 
consideration,  who  was  to  convoke 
the  cortes  ?  It  was  the  peculiar  and 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  king  to 
summon  tnem ;  the  provinces  would 
not  submit  to  any  other  authority ; 
they  would  not  unite :  thus,  there- 
fore, there  would  be  no  cortes,  or, 
if  a  few  deputies  should  assemble, 
that  very  circumstance  would  occa- 
sion divisions  in  Spain,  the  very  evil 
whidi  all  were  anxious  to  avoid.  Be- 
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sidefii  smne  of  tlie  cities  which  have 
votes  in  the  cartes  had  neither  un- 
dertaken the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom,, nor  even  their  own  defence,  \ 
nor  had  they  made  any  e^brt  to  de- 
fend it  in  tlietr  corporate  ci^acities. 
With  due  respect  for  them  and  their 
rights,  still  it  was  necessary  that  the 
troth,  should  plainly  be  spoken ;  and 
certainly,  in  not  referring  to  these 
forms,  l^y  had  acted  prudently,  and 
with  a  due  observance  of  law.  The 
kingdom  found  itself  suddenly  with- 
out a  king'  and  without  a  govem- 
iSjBst,—- a  situation  unknown  in  its 
history,  and  to  its  laws.  The  peo- 
ple legally  resumed  the  power  of 
appointinga  government: — ^thistrutb 
l4a  been  avowed  by  various  supreme 
juntas.  They  created  these  juntas 
without  any  regard  to  the  cities 
which  had  votes  in  the  cortes.  The 
legitimate  power  was  therefore  de- 
posited with  the  supreme  juntas :  in 
virtue  of  that  power  they  had  go- 
verned, and  stiU  were  governing,  with 
real  authority,  and  had  been,  and 
still  were,  universally  acknowledged 
and  obeyed.-  Their  situation  had 
not  changed ;  the  danger  still  exist- 
ed ;  no  new  authority  had  been  su- 
pervened: the  lawi^  authority  there- 
fore reskled  entire  in  the  juntas 
which  the  people  had  created,  and 
to  which  they  had  confided  it.  It 
was  therefore  incontestible  that  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  electing 
those  who  were  to  compose  the  su- 
preme government  was  vested  in  the 
supreme  juntas.  And  whom  should 
Aey  elect?  Most  certainly  indivi- 
duals of  tiieir  own  body ;  for  they 
fitone  derived  their  power  from  the 
people,  and  in  them  the  nation  had 
leposed  entire  confidence.  Should 
any  other  persons  be  chosen,  they 
would  possess  neither  the  consent 
»ar  the  confidence  of  the  people. 


Hence,  if  there  were  any  province 
in  which  the  military  power  subsist- 
ed alone,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  supreme  junta  should  be  con- 
stituted there,  by  which  the  people 
might  act ;  this  being  indispensable, 
in  order  to  concentrate  the  legiti- 
mate power  of  the  people;  for,  un- 
der the  present  circumstances,  the 
supreme  government  could  not  be 
legitimate,  unless  it  originated  in 
their  free  consent. 

The  junta  of  Seville  was  therefore 
of  opinion  that  all  the  supreme  juntas, 
meeting  on  the  same  day,  should 
each  elect,  from  its  own  members, 
two  deputies,  to  form  the  supreme  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  persons  so  elect- 
ed should,  from  that  moment,  be  acr 
kno^edged  and  obeyed  as  govemors- 
genend  of  the  kingdom.  The  su- 
preme juntas  ought  nevertheless  to 
be  continued  till  the  termination  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  being  in- 
vested with  the  intern^  management 
of  their  respective  provinces,  but  un- 
der due  subordination  to  the  general 
government.  They  ought  to  give 
instructions  to  their  deputies  consti- 
tuting that  government,  and  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  those  deputies  to  ob- 
serve them,  and  to  represent  and  sup- 
port the  claims  of  their  provinces, 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic, weal.  If  there  were  one  of  the 
royal  family  capable  of  presiding  in 
the  supreme  government,  he,  and  no 
other,  ought  to  be  appointed  to  that 
office ;  but  if  there  were  no  person 
of  the  royal-blood,  then  it  must  elect 
a  president  from  its  own  body ;  and, 
to  obviate  all  danger,  the  presidency 
should  be  only  for  such  a  limited  time 
as  might  seem  best.  The  juntas 
would  £^oint  a  place  for  the  seat  of 
government,  which  the  government 
might  afterwards  change,  by  a  majo- 
rity of  votes,  if  it  should  see  cause. 
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It  ought  to  be  at  a  distance  from  all 
the  dangers  of  war,  and  should  possess 
other  local  advantages.  Seville  posses- 
sed all  thosp  advantages,  but  had  no 
anj^iety  to  be  selected,  and  most  cor- 
dially sacrificed  all  her  claims.  The 
junta  of  that  city  would,  however, 
frankly  state,  that,  in  their  opinion. 
La  Mancha  was  most  convenient  for 
the  seat  of  government,  and,  especi- 
ally, either  the  city  of  Ciudad-Real, 
or  Almagro.  J3ut  this  point  was  to 
be  decided  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
supreme  juntas.  The  paper  conclu- 
ded with  a  brief  and  dignified  recapi- 
tulation of  what  the  junta  of  Seville 
had  done  for  their  countiy,  disclaim- 
ing, on  their  part,  any  affectation  or 
desire  of  superiority,  and  declaring, 
that  whatever  they  had  done  was 
only  their  indispensable  duty. 

The  system  thus  recommended 
by  the  Junta  of  Seville  was  adopted ; 
yet  their  advice  was  unfortunate,  if 
not  unwise,  and  the  reasons  upon 
which  they  grounded  it  were  incon- 
elusive;  for  to  the  question,  who 
should  convoke  the  cortes,  if  it  could 
be  deemed  necessary  to  observe  s^l 
the  forms  of  government,  in  a  coun- 
,try  whose  government  had  been  sud- 
denly destroyed,  there  was  a  ready 
answer: — Ferdinand  had  expressed 
his  royal  will  that  it  should  be  con- 
voked, in  a  decree  addressed  to  the 
royal  council  in  thp  first  instance, 
and,  in  case  they  wJLre  incapacitated 
from  putting  it  in  etfect,  to  any  chan- 
cery or  audience.  What  farther  for- 
mality could  be  required  ?  Assuredly, 
also,  the  people  were  qualified  to  elect 
a  cortes  by  the  same  right  in  virtue 
of  which  they  had  chosen  the  juntas, 
— the  right  of  self-preservation ;  the 
right  of  appointing  a  government 
when  they  were  without  one;  the 
right  of  recovering,  maintaining,  and 
establishing  their  freedom.  The  name 


and  the  nominal  authority  «f  Fen]& 
nand  served,  indeed,  as  a  rall3ring^ 
point  for  the  Spaniards,  and  prevent- 
ed the  possibility  of  dissensions.     A 
circumstance,  sufficiently  similar  to 
be  remembered  as  a  precedent,  had 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  adjoini-' 
ing  kingdom,  when  the  PortUgueze, 
in  their  struggle  against  the  first  usiur- 
pation  of  the  Castillians,  fought  in' 
the  name  of  an  infante  who  w^  a 
prisoner  in  Castille.    By  the  fiction 
of  supposing  Ferdinand  to  be  their 
king,  tney  postponed  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  task  of  forming  a  new  go- 
vernment ;  but  it  was  only  a  fiction, 
and  the  difficulty  was  only  postpo- 
ned by  it,  sure  to  recur  at  Uust ;  for 
the  most  sanguine  friends  of  that  un- 
happy prince  cobki  scarcely  think 
it  possible  that  either  he  or  anjr  of 
his  family  would  ever  return  from 
their  place  of  imprisonment.    There 
were,  therefore,  persons,  who,  when 
they  considered  the  miserable  mis- . 
govei:nment  by  which  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal had  been  weakened  and  degra- 
ded, during  so  many  generations, 
wished  that  both  nations  had  ta-' 
ken  their  stand  upon  l(^er  ground; 
that  they  had  given  up  the  weak  and 
unworthy  dynasties  of  which  they 
hdd  so  unexpectedly' been  rid,  (dy- 
nasties equally  weak  and  unworthr 
in  their  remotest  branches)  and  imx-' 
ted  themselves  in  a  federal  common- 
wealth ;  a  form  of  government  pecu-» 
liarly  adapted  for  Spain,  because  of 
its  previous  division  into  different 
kingdoms,  with  different  laws,  and 
which  would  remove  all  objections^ 
to  a  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.   Had  they  proclaimed  a  revo- 
lution upon  these  principles,  it  is  pos^ 
sible  that  the  English  governm^it 
might,  for  a  tune,  have  withheld  its^ 
assistance  from  them ;  but  it  is  notless' 
possible  that  they  might  have  found 
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ftllii*s  in  France  itselft  So  bold  a  re- 
solution, indeed,  though  the  people 
tnight  readily  have  acquiesced  in  it, 
was  not  to  be  expected,  and  some  be- 
nefit in  the  early  part  of  the  struggle, 
undoubtedly  arose  from  their  att£(ch- 
ment  to  Ferdinand,  the  principle  of 
personal  loyalty  being  ta  patriotism 
what  image-worship  is  to  piety.  This 
political  idolatry  might  safely  be  per- 
mitted while  the  idol  was  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  Spaniards,  by  assem- 
bling the  cortes,  might  constitution- 
ally have  strengthened  their  cause 
with  all  the  resources  of  a  popular 
government*  The  provisional '  sys- 
tem which  was  now  adopted  had 
none  of  these  advantages,  notwith- 
standing the  primary  derivation  of  its 
authority  from  the  people.  Neither, 
indeed,  were  the  provincial  juntas  so 
much  chosen  by  the  people  in  the 
first  instance,  as  they  were  recog- 
nized by  it  after  they  had  constitu- 
ted themselves : — ^they  were  chiefly 
composed  of  men  whose  influence 
arose  from  their  rank  or  property, 
whose  sanction  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  exciting  the  nation  to 
take  arms,  but  among  whom  it  was 
little  likely  that  the  genius  necessary 
for  directing  a  country  in  such  times 
would  be  found; — ^men,  too,  who, 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  their 


possessing  those  adventitious  advan-« 
tages,  were  liable  to  be  tempted  by 
the  intrudei^  at  the  easiest  price,  and 
who,  it  might  not  unreasonably  be 
suspected,  if  they  found  the  patriotic 
cause  declining,  would  be  disposed 
to  listen  to  his  overtures.  Subse- 
quent events  have  shown  with  how 
much  reason  this  was  to  be  feared. 
A  cortes  would  have  been  the  best 
security  against  this  danger ;  it  would 
have  realized  all  the  benefits  to  the 
nation  which  the  intruder  falsely 
promised ;  and  it  would  have  op- 
posed the  Corsican  tyrant  with 
that  energy  of  which  free  govern- 
ments alone  are  capable,  and  witk 
that  which,  of  all  things,  he  dread- 
ed the  most,—- the  principles  of  free- 
dom. 

The  temporary  expedient  of  a  cen- 
tral *  junta  was  preferred  :  they 
chose  the  palace  of  Aranjuez  for  the 
place  of  their  sittings,  and  there  the 
ceremony  of  their  installation  was 

Eerformed,  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
er.  The  archbishop  of  Laodicea, 
coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  Se- 
ville, and  one  of  the  deputies  from 
the  junta  of  that  province,  celebra- 
ted mass,  and  administered  to  each 
of  the  appointed  members  the  fol- 
lowing oath,  having  previously,  ia 
their  presence,. taken  it  himself:— 


*  List  of  the  Central  Juntas. 
Old  Cfl*/i76— Don  Francisco  Xavier  Cano,  Don  Lorenzo  Bonifai;  Xeo«— His 
excellency  Seignor  B.  Valdes,  Viscount  Quintanilla;  Aragan — Don  Francisco  Pa- 
lafox  y  Melzi,  El  Int  Dop  Lorenzo  Calvo ;  Andalusia-^Count  de  TOly*  Don  Fran- 
cisco Saavedra,  archbishop  of  Laodicea ;  Gallicia — ^Count  de  Ximarde,  Don  Ma- 
nuel M.  Atalle ;  Asturias — ^His  excellency  Don  Gasper  de  Jovellanos,  marquis  of 
Campo  Sagrado ;  Fa/enctfl— His  excellency  Prince  Pio,  his  excellency  Count  of 
Contaraina ;  Murcia^^Hk  excellency  Count  Florida  Blanca,  the  Marquis  of  Villar ; 
JSstremadura — Don  Martin  de  Gar&,y,  Don  Felix  de  Ovalle  5  Granacfii— Don  Luis 
Gines  de  Gines,  Don  Rodrigo  Riquelme;  Catalonia—Marquk  de  Villel,  Mar- 
quis de  Sabasona ;  Cordova — ^Marquis  de  la  Puebla,  Don  Juan  de  Deos  Rabi ; 
Jaen — Don  Sebastian  de  Tocano,  Don  Francisco  Paula  Castaneda;  Majorca^  and 
the  adjacent  Islands — Don  Tomas  de  Viri,  Don  Josef  Sanglada  de  Tajores;  Taltid^ 
—Don  Pedro  de  Rivero,  Don  Josef  Garcia  de  la  Torre. 
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"  You  swear  by  God  and  his  holy 
evangelists,  and  by  Jesus  Christ  cru- 
cified, whose  sacred  image  you  have 
here  present,  that,  in  the  employ-' 
ment  and  functions  of  a  member  of 
the  central  su|»reme  junta  of  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  you  will  de* 
fend  and  promote  the  preservation 
and  increase  of  our  holjr,  catholic, 
apostolic,  and  Roman  religion ;  that 
you  will  be  loyal  to,  and  defend  our 
august  sovereign  Ferdinand  VIL^and 
'  his  rights  and  sovereignty ;  that  you 
will  promote  the  preservation  of  our 
rights  and  privileges,  our  laws  and 
usages,  and  espedaUy  those  relative 
lo  the  succession  in  the  reigning  fa- 
mily, and  those  also  which  are  parti- 
cularhr  laid  down  in  the  same  laws ; 
and  finally,  that  you  will  promote 
every  thing  conducive  to  the  gene- 
ral welfare  and  lu^piness  of  th!^ 
kingdom,  and  the  amelioration  of  its 
customs,  keeping  secret  every  thing 
that  should  be  so,  protecting  the  laws 
from  every  evil,  and  persecuting 
their  enemies,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
your  life,  safety,  and  property.  If 
you  do  so,  God  be  your  helper ;  and 
if  not,  may  he  punish  you,  as  one 


who  has  taken  his  holy  name  in 
vain."  * 

This  being  performed,  Te  I>euin 
was  sung  by  the  bare-footed  monks  of 
St  Pasqual,  and  the  assembly  ad- 
journed to  the  hall  chosen  for  their 
meeting.  Count  Florida  Blanca  was 
appointed  president  ad  interim^  and 
his  first  act  was  again  to  proclaim 
King  Ferdinand,  from  the  great  gal- 
lery of  the  principal  front  of  the  pa- 
lace. The  gates  of  the  qpalace  had 
been  closed  since  the  departure  of 
Charles  for  Bayonne,  and  were  now 
&rst  opened,  and  the  ceremony  of 
thus  proclaiming  Ferdinand  in  the 
favourite  residence  of  his  ancestors, 
— ^the  scene  of  his  own  childhood,—* 
the  place  where,  four  months  ago* 
he  had  been  acclaimed  king,— ?be 
who  was  now  a  prisoner,  in  the  power 
of  the  tyrant  who  had  betrayed  him, 
and  in  a  foreign  land,— affected  the 
venerable  nobleman  who  first  pro- 
nounced his  name  to  tears,  and  exci- 
ted thoughts  of  poignant  sorrow  and 
indignation  in  the  multitude,  whi(^ 
heightened  and  hallowed  th6  enthu- 
siasm with  which  they  repeated  it. 

Copies  of  the  act  and  oath  of  i»- 


♦  This  oath  has  been  condemned  in  England  for  its  bigotry:  they,  however, 
who  censured  it,  are  not  free  fi-om  bigot^r  themselves,  and  have  not  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  Spaniards.  The  members  of  the  junta  swore  to  maintain  their 
established  religion ;  and,  perm'cious  as  that  religion-'is,  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, that,  while  the^  and  the  people  from  whom  tliey  derived  their  authority  be- 
lieved in  it,  they  should  do  otherwise.  The  promise  of  endeavouring  to  extend 
their  religion,  referred  to  their  foreign  empire,  great  part  of  which  is  more  indebt- 
ed for  its  security  to  the  missionaries  than  to  their  own  strength : — ^to  increase 
that  religion  in  the  Spanish  colonies  is,  therefore,  to  increase  the  number  of  Spanisli 
subjc^^ts,  and  to  extend,  strengthen,  and  secure  the  Spanish  possessions.  Yet  B. 
Flower  says,  in  his  Political  Rieview,  that  this  oath  was  *'  more  becoming  an  army 
of  mad  crusaders  than  an  assembly  of  patriots  !'*  and,  in  his  indignation  at  then" 
Babylonish  superstition,  he  overlooks  the  solemn  engagement,  taken  at  the  same  time, 
to  promote  every  thing  conducive  to  the  general  welfare,  happiness,  ami  improvement 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Te  Deum  of  the  bare-footed  friars  he  calls  a  farce  of  t^ 
gbuB  mummery ;— as  if  their  songs  of  thanksgiving  difiered  in  any  thing  fron  a  ta- 
bernacle hymn,  except  in  the  advantages  of  better  music,  better  taste,  a  more  awiiil 
occasion,  and  a  costume  worthy  of  the  scene. 
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stallatlon  were  sent  by  the  supreme 
<;entral  junta  to  all  the  difierent  coud<* 
cils  and  tribunals,  requiring  their 
members  to  take  the  same  oath,  and 
to  issue  their  orders  to  all  the  sub* 
ordinate  juntas,  provinces,  magis* 
frates,  governors,  and  viceroys,  to 
pbev  the  new  government,  as  tne  de- 

Eository  of  the  sovereign  authority 
>r  Ferdinand  VII.;  the  couBcils  con- 
tinuing in  tlie  exercise  of  their  ordi- 
nary fimctions,  but  referring  to  the 
supreme  junta  whatever  might  ex- 
ceed their  powers,  and  all  those  mat- 
ters upon  which  the  sovereign  ought 
to  be  consulted.  The  other  tri- 
bunals immediately  signified  tlieir 
prompt  and  unreserved  obedience. 
The  council  of  Castille,  alone,  delay- 
ed its  answ'er  five  days,'  and  then  its 
president,  the  Duke  del 
SepU  30.  Infantado,  returned  an 
answer,  saying,^  th^t,  af- 
ter the  most  serious  consideration, 
the  council  had  resolved  to  take  the 
oath,  and  dispatch  the  necessary  or- 
ders ;  that  the  supreme  junta  should 
be  obeyed  in  whatever  was  ordered 
by  them,  for  the  service  of  tbe  king;, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  pubhc 
cause :  but  the  council,  in  discharge 
of  its  unalterable  duty,  would  here- 
after communicate  to  the  supreme 
junta  the  result  of  its  meditations 
for  the  preservation  and  observance 
of  the  laws.  The  same  forbearance 
which  had  induced  the  patriots  to  let 
this  council  escape  without  punish- 
ment, and  almost  without  stigma,  was 
manifested  by  the  junta  in  their  re-> 
ply  to  this  cautious  protest  a§^nst 
tfeeir  supremacy.  They  remarked  that 
they  had  anxiously  waited  for  the 
determination  of  this,  the  first  tribu- 
.hal  in  the  kingdom,  several  days  af- 
ter all  the  others  had  expressed  their 
joyful  obedience :  they  were,  how- 


ever^ perfecdy  safisfled,  now  that  i% 
had  arrived,  finding  it  express  the 
same  spirit  of  harmony  and  imion 
for  the  commcm  weal.  But  they  de-^ 
sired  the  tribunal  to  remember  tha^  • 
the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country  were  widely  different  from 
those  under  which  the  laws  were 
made,  and  to  acknowledge  the  su* 
preme  authority  due  to  the  govern- 
ment chosen  by  a  people,  which,  ib 
the  king's  name,  ana  for  his  sake^ 
had  done  all  that  had  hitherto  beea 
achieved,  without  assistance. 

The  Leonese  deputies  to  the  su- 
(Hreme  junta  had  been  arrested  by 
General  Cuesta, — an  act  of  violence 
which,  thus  early  in  the  Spanish  re« 
volution,  tlireatened  a  dispute  he^ 
tween  the  civil  and  military  autho* 
rities.  Castanos  interferedL  Thai 
general,  high  in  estimation,  for  the 
victory  over  Dupont,  entered  Mad^ 
rid  with  a  triumphal  pro- 
cesion,  of  which  the  artil-  Aug.23. 
lery  taken  from  the  French 
formed  a  part.  In  the  same  spirit  of 
policy  or  devotion,  which  had  made 
him  consecrate  his  trophies  to  King 
St  Fernando,  before  he  procee^d 
into  the  city,  he  offisred  up  his 
thanksgivings  to  our  lady  of  Atocha, 
an  idol  of  great  repute,  which,  ac-^ 
cording  to  its  impudent  legend,  was 
either  wholly  made  by  St  Luke,  or 
carved  by  Nicodemus,  and  painted 
by  the  Evangelist,  and  brought  to 
Spain  by  St  Peter,  from  Antioch,  to 
which  place  its  history  is  traced  by 
a  ridiculous  etymology  of  its  name* 
Castanos  was  looked  to  by  the  peo- 
pie,  in  their  alarm  at  this 
unexpected  exertion  of  mi-  Sept.  IS. 
litary  power ;  and  the  suc- 
cessfiil  general  interfered  in  a  man- 
ner highly  honourable  to  him : — ^he 
wrote  to  Cuesta,  asking  him,  on  the 
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part  of  the  pabUc,  what  ofences  die 
deputies  had  committed,  their  per* 
ionalcharacterheinghigh,  and  one  of 
them,  ValdeSy  having  performed  dis- 
tingidshed  lenrices  ?  What  authority 
was  competent  to  arrest  and  impri- 
son them  ?  Why,  if  they  were  de- 
linquents, they  had  not  been  de- 
nounce to  the  juntas  of  their  pro- 
vince ?  and  why  they  were  not  ac- 
cused before  the  central  junta,  then 
on  the  point  of  assembling  ? 

Cuetta,  in  his  answer,  protested, 
that,  having  been  nominated  cap^ 
tain-general  of  Castille  and  Leon 
by  Ferdinand  VIL,  as  principal  and 
sole  chief  of  those  provinces,  he  was 
not  bound  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct  to  any  provincial  government, 
being  independent  of  a]l,tiilageneral 
government  or  regency  should  be  es- 
tablished ;  nevertheless,  he  stated  the 
grounds  on  which  he  had  arrested 
these  deputies.  He  had  formed  the 
junta  or  Leon*  and  Castille,  and 
confirmed  Valdes  as  their  president ; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Hio  Seco,  that 
junta  seeing  him  pursued  by  the 
French,  andabandoned  by  the  Gali- 
cian  army,  retired  to  Ponferrada; 
where,  under  the  influence  of  Valdes, 
they  intrigued  with  the  junta  of  Co- 
runa,  in  order  to  unite  at  Lugo,  and 
from  thence  command  both  Castille- 
and  Leon,  independently  of  the  cap- 
tain*general,  wiio  was  to  be  made 
subordinate  to  their  united  assem- 
bly. This  determination  Valdes  com- 
municated to  him,  ordering  him  at 
the  same  time  to  deliver  up  his  ca- 
valry to  Blake,  the  Galician  com- 
mander-in-chief. Upon  this  he. had 
declared  his  inteBtion  of  abolishing 


what  he  called  dns  fbg^e  junta,  snJ 
commanded  the  mfenor  juntas  tcf 
break  off  an  communication  with  it. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  member^ 
still  arrogated  to  thenwehres  the  au- 
thority of  representatives  of  their 
provinces,  and  that  they  nominated 
Valdes  and  QuintaniDa  as  their  de- 
legates to  the  central  junta,  he  ar* 
rested  them,  with  someothersof  their 
faction,  and  committed  them  to  the 
state  prison  of  S^;ovia.  These  men, 
he  argued,  had  not  been  l^^ally  elee« 
ted  members  of  the  centrid  junta, 
and  Uierefore  the  individuak  of  that 
body  were  not  justified  in  interfering ; 
nevertheless,  he  was  ready  to  submit 
the  whole  a&irs  to  the  provisional 
government,  as  soon  as  it  was  form* 
ally  constituted. 

Cuesta's  conduct,  according  to  his 
own  account,  was  illegal  and  des<* 
potic  The  junta  of  Leon  was  al- 
ready formed,  when  he  increased  its 
numbers,  by  adding  deputies  for  Cas- 
tille. The  mischief  of  two  generals 
acting  together  with  powers  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  had  been  ex- 
perienced at  Rio  Seco.  The  juntas 
of  Galicia  and  Leon  had  agreed  to 
place  both  armies  under  the  general 
who  had  exhibited  the  best  proofs 
of  military  talents ;  and  this  wise 
plan  of  union  Cuesta  opposed  by 
force,  and  justified  himself  by  the 
monstrous  doctrine,  that  the  junta 
held  their  authority  from  him,  and 
not  from  the  people.  Castanos,  ha- 
ving received  this  reply,  communi- 
cate4  it  to  ,the  council  of  Castille, 
and  requested  they  would  interpose, 
the  distinguished  character  of  Val- 
des seems  to  have  had.  great  weight 


*  Castilej  secros  to  have  had  no  junta  of  its  own,  being  chiefly  in  the  power  of 
the  French :  a  deputy  from  each  intendency  of  Castille  was  added  l?y  Cuesta  to  the 
junta  of  Leon. 
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jb  his  favour ;  and  the  council  dwell- 
ing upon  this,  and  their  alarm  at  so 
violent  a  -measure  as  the  arrest  of 
the  deputies  of  the  people,  remon- 
strated with  Cuesta  on  the  danger- 
ous tendency  of  his  conduct  He 
replied,  '<  that  the  imprisonment  of 
these  men  was  the  best  means  pf 
preventing  danger,  as  it  would  ef- 
fectually present  the  doubts  and 
discussions  Vhich  might  arise  if  a 
double  set  of  deputies  for  Leon  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  central 
junta:  that  neither  prudence  nor 
justice  permitted  him  to  overlook  the 
disloyalty,  insurrection,  and  insub- 
ordination of  a  junta  which  he  had 
created ;  and  therefore,  that,  as  Val- 
des  was  a  general,  he  would  order  a 
council  of  war,  consisting  of  generals, 
to  be  formed,  and  sit  upon  him,  unless 
a  sovereign  regency  should  first  be. 
established ;  in  which  case  he  would 
submit  to  its  decision  their  proceed- 
ings, and  all  his  powers, — powers 
which  he  considered  hitherto  as  in- 
dependent of  all  other  authority." 

In  consequence  of  this  violence, 
the  central  junta  assembled  without 
the  deputies  from  Leon :  they  there- 
fore commanded  the  governor  of  Se- 
govia to  bring  Valdes  before  them, 
(the  other  persons  seem  to  have  been 
^et  at  liberty,  Cuesta's  vengeance 
being  particularly  directed  againist 
him ;)  and  they  ordered  the  general 
^o  leave  his  army,  and  come  to  give 
an  account  of  his  motives  for  arrest- 
ing a  member  of  their  body.  He 
attempted  to  settle  the  dispute  by 
sending  a  deputy  of  his  own  ap- 
pointment ;  but  the  junta,  of  course, 
refused  to  receive  him,  and  decla- 
red Valdes  the  legal  representative. 
Guesta's  rashness  involved  him  in 
greater  difficulties  than  he  had  fore- 
seen ; — the  English  agent,  Mr  Stew- 
art, refused  to  give  him  any  part  of 


the  money  sent  to  the  north  of  Spaia 
for  the  patriotic  armies, — a  renisal 
made  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of 
the  government : — ^the  general  ven- 
tured to  seize  a  considerable  sum  of 
this  money;  but  he  proceeded  no 
farther  in  this  military  violence.  Un-* 
able  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  public  opinion,  es- 
pecially when  Castanos  had  express- 
ed himself  so  decidedly  against  him, 
and  probably  having  acted  merely 
from  hastiness  of  temper,  apd  a  de- 
fect of  judgment  rather  than  of  good 
intention,  he  silently  submitted-to  be 
deprived  of  his  command. 

The  central  junta,  thus  peaceably 
established,  and  unanimously  recog- 
nized by  the  nation,  began  its  admi- 
nistration with  the  fairest  promises. 
They  acknowledged  the  national 
debt,  and  took  upon  themselves  the 
obligations  contracted  by  the  crown, 
which  formed  the  patrimony  of  many 
families :  these  they  pledged  them- 
selves punctually  to  pay,  notwith- 
standing the  great  funds  which  were 
required  to  subsist,  arm,  and  clothe 
the  armies.  That  portion  of  thereve* 
nue  which  hadformerlybeen  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  enormous  expences  of 
the  royal  household,  or  engrossed  by 
the  favourite,  would,  they  trusted, 
enable  them  considerably  to  diminish 
the  imposts  laid  upon  the  towns  and 
villages ;  and  great  resources  would 
be  found  in  the  property  forfeited  to 
the  state  by  those » who  had  betrayed 
their  country.  The  sum  total  of  the 
funds  arising  from  these  sources,  from 
the  regular  revenues,  and  from  the 
donatives  and  contributions  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  they  promised  Annu- 
ally to  publish  in  a  printed  statement, 
with  an  account  of  its  expenditure. 
They  would  simplify,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  revenue  system,  gradually 
suppress  the  innumerable  useless  ot- 
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fices,  eetablish  economy  in  all  the 
brandies  of  finandal  administraliony 
and  radically  remove  alt  t{ie  abuses 
introduced  into  it  by  the  old  govem- 
m&oL 

The  duties  which  they  propo9ed  to 
themselves,  and  the  benefits  which 
they  promised  the  people,  were  fer- 
ther  explained  in  ^  an  address  to  the 
nation ;  for  they  affirmed,  it  became 
them  to  inform  the  people  of  their 
aituation,  with  a  dignity  becoming 
^  the  Spanish  character ;  and  to  esta- 
blish, in  a  frank  and  generous  man- 
ner,  those  relations  of  reciprocal  con- 
fidence which  should  be  the  basis  of 
every  just  aad  wise  administration. 
A  tyranny  of  twenty  years,  exerci- 
sed by  hands  of  unexampled  in- 
c^acitf ,  had  brought  them  to  the 
very  brink  of  perdition :  the  nation 
was  alienaled  from  its  government 
by  hatred  or  contempt :  every  thing 
&voured  the  execution  of  the  perfi- 
dious i^t  which  Buonaparte  had 
formed  agamst  them,  when  they  rose 
to  vindicate  their  rights,  and  became 
at  once  the  object  of  the  interest  and 
admiration  of  Europe.  Their  situa- 
tion was  unekampled  in  their  history, 
unforeseen  by  their  laws,  and,  as  it 
were,  (goosed  to  their  habits.  Great 
mid  wonderful  things  they  had  accom- 
pUshed,  but  all  their  eiithusriasm  and 
all  their  virtue  were  required  for  what 
remained  to  be  done.  Their  armies 
were  full  of  ardour,  but  naked  and 
improvided  with  every  thing.  The 
remains  of  the  French,  collected  be- 
hind the  Ebro,  were  expecting  rein- 
fbrcements,ffiid  ravaging  Upper  Cas- 
tille,  Rioja,  and  the  provinces  of  Bis- 
cay; Navarre  and  Catalonia  were 
almost  wholly  in  their  power ;  they 
possessed  the  passes,  and  had  made 
themselves,  by  what  treachery  was 
well  known,  masters  of  the  strong 


fironUer  fortresses,  and  of  Barcelpiuk 
The  despcM;  of  FVance,  deceiving,  bj 
the  grossest  impo^ures,  the  slaves 
who  obeyed  him,  was  striving  to  keep 
all  other  states  in  inactivity,  that  he 
mi^ht  discharge  the  whok  ^lormous 
weight  of  his  military  force  upoR- 
l^ain.  The  oontinentel  powers,  c^ 
pressed,  or  insulted  by  France,  were 
anxiously  watching  the  issue  of  this 
first  struggle,  desiring  to  declare 
themselves  against  the  common  ene- 
my of  all,  but  proceeding  with  the 
timid  circumi^ection  which  they  had 
learnt  from  their  past  misfortunes. 
A  genend  confederacy  against  the 
tyrant  was  evidentty  tlieir  onlymeans 
of  preservation ;  for  what  state  covM. 
now  hold  relatioB&of  amity  with  him^ 
who  could  now  give  credit  to  the 
words  aiKi  promises  of  Buonaparte, 
or  trust  to  his  good  fidth  I  The  &te 
of  Spain  was  at  once  a  lesson  and  a 
wammg  to  Europey^ — ^h^  resolutkm 
would  serve  as  an  example,  her  vio- 
tories  as  an  incentive ;  mid  the  repro- 
bate, who  had  trampled  under  foot 
the  principles  of  justice,  had  placed 
himself  in  that  fearful  situation,  that 
he  must  either  become  master  of  all, 
or  perish  in  the  struggle  which  he 
had  so  wantonly  provdked. 

But  this  co-operation  would  not  he 
obtained  tiH  the  Spaniards,  by  their 
exertions,  and  the  wisdom  of  thek 
measures,  had  given  Europe-  suck 
earnest  6f  success  as  rendered  vio* 
tory  certain:  they  must  therefore  call 
forth  ^11  their  means,  as  if  they  we^re 
singly  to  contend  agamst  the  whole 
power  of  France.  The  junta  belie- 
ved that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
maintain  500,000  men  in  arms,  be- 
sides 50,000  cavalry, — a  force  whidi, 
,  however  disproportionate  it  might  be 
confessed  to  be  to  their  present  si- 
tuation, and  to  all  former  exiges-: 
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6168,  was  not  more  than  the  present 
times  required.  And  what  was  this 
force,  what  were  all  the  sacrifices 
that  must  be  called  for,  when  com- 
pared  with  the^r  object  for  whidi  the 
^aniards  were  struggling,  and  the 
principles  with  which  they  were  in- 
spired ?  The  power  of  their  adver- 
S2ury  was  colossal,  his  ambition  even> 
greater  than  his  power,  and  his  ex- 
istence incompatible  with  their  liber- 
ty. His  exertions  were  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  barbarity  of  his  dia- 
racter  and  the  extremity  of  his  dan- 
ger ;  but  they  were  the  exertions  of 
a  tyrant,  and  would  be  confounded, 
when  opodsed  to  the  constancy  of  a 
great  and  free  peo^. 

The  last  government — ^if  that  might 
be  called  government  which  was  one 
continued  and  monstrous  delapida- 
tion,  had  exhausted  all  the  sources 
of  prosperity.  The  resources  which 
arose  from  the  revenues  of  the  royal 
household,  from  the  enormous  sums 
formerly  devoured  by  the  insatiable 
avarice  of  Godoy,  from  his  collected 
ra^mie,  and  the  confiscated  estates, 
from  alree  trade,  a  well-arranged  ad- 
ministration of  the  revenue,  and  re- 
gularly distributed  contributions,  had 
already  been  indicated.  The  suc- 
cours already  given  so  g^ierously 
by  England,  smd  still  to  be  expected 
from  that  nation,  were  to  be  added 
to  these  means.  *^  But,'^  said  the 
central  junta,  **  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  that  these  succours,  which  have 
been  so  o{^(»rtunely  given,  and  so 
gratefully  received,  and  the  effects 
of  which  have  been  so  i>eneficial, 
should  be  hereafter  recognized  and 
recompensedwith  the  reciprocity  and 
decorum  which. becomes  a  great  and 
powerful  nation.  The  Spani^  mo- 
narchy must  not,  in  this  respect,  be 


placed  in  a  state  of  inequality  and 
dependence  on  its  *  allies.  Ilie 
produce  of  these  various  means  would 
be  great,  but  slow,  and  therefbre  in- 
sufficient for  the  urgent  necessities 
of  the  state.  Would  they  be  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  for  a  time  the  ordi- 
nary supplies,  discharge  the  great 
debt  which  must  be  iocuired,  and 
maintain  the  formidable  army  which 
must  be  kept  up  ?  If  not,  the  govern- 
ment would  at  once  have  recourse 
to  the  nation,  certain,  fix)m  the  fide- 
lity with  idiich  its  accounts  would 
regularly  be  published,  from  the  ne- 
cessity and  notoriety  of  the  public 
wants,  ami  the  patriotism  of  the  na- 
tion, that,  although  to  evils  so  extra- 
ordinary as  tiie  present,  remedies  as 
extraordinary  must  be  applied,  its 
demands  would  neither  be  disregard- 
ed through  distrust,  nor  detested  as 
arbitrary. 

The  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  meahs  of  providing  for  it,  must 
necessarily  be  the  first  duty  of  the 
government ;  but  it  would  fulfil  only 
half  its  duties  if  it  attended  to  this 
alone :  other  duties  remained,  to  be 
the  great  reward  of  the  virtue  of  the 
Spaniards  and  of  their  sacrifices.  A 
little  time  only  had  past  since,  op- 
pressed and  degraded,  ignorant  of 
Uieir  own  strength,  and  finding  no . 
protection  against  these  evils,  nei- 
ther in  the  institutions  nor  in  the 
laws,  they  had  even  regarded  fo- 
reign dominion  as  less  hateful  than 
the  wasting  tyranny  which  consumed 
them.  The  dominion  of  a  will  al- 
ways capricious,  and  most  often  un- 
just, had  lasted  too  long :  their  pa- 
tience, their  love  of  or<ler,  their  ge- 
nerous loyalty  had  too  long  been  a- 
bused :  it  was  time  that  law,  found- 
ed, on  general  utility,  should  com- 


*  From  which  of  her  other  allies  has  England  ever  heard  such  language  ? 
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xnence  its  reign.  This  was  the  de- 
«ire  of  their  good  and  unfortunate 
king  Ferdinand;  this  was  what  he 
pointed  out,  even  in  the  captivity  to 
which  a  perfidious  traitor  had  redu- 
ced him.  The  name  of  their  coun- 
try ought  no  longer  to  be  a  vague 
and  idle  werd  to  the  Spaniards; 
henceforward  it  was  to  import  to 
their  ears  and  to  their  hearts  the 
sanctuary  of  laws,  the  theatre  for  ta- 
lents, the  reward  of  virtue.  Such 
a  country  the  juntas  solemnly  pro- 
39iised  that  they  should  possess ;  and 
till  the  military  operations,  which 
must  at  first  be  slow,  in  order  better 
to  insure  success,  shoidd  furnish  the 
leisure  necessary  for  this  great  and  so- 
lemn reform,  the  government  would 
privately  prepare  for  it.  Instead  of 
rejecting  the  advice  of  enlightened 
men,  they  desired  and  requested  it. 
The  knowledge  and  illustration  of 
their  ancient  and  constitutional  laws ; 
the  changes  which  change  of  circum- 
stances rendered  necessary  in  their 
re-establishment ;  the  reform  which 
might  be  necessary  in  the  civil,  cri- 
minal, and  commercial  codes ;  pro- 
jects for  improving  public  educa- 
tion, which  was  in  Spain  so  greatly 
on  tile  decline  ;  a  system  of  regula- 
ted economy  for  the  distribution  and 
collection  of  the  public  revenue, — . 
these  were  subjects  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  wise  and  thoughtful  men,  and 
en  which  the  opinions  of  such  men 
were  solicited.  The  junta  would 
'  form  different  committees,  each  en- 
trusted with  a  particular  department, 
to  vf hom  all  writings  on  matters  of 
government  and  administration  might 
he  addressed;  so  that  each  contri- 
buting by  his  exertions  to  give  a  just 
direction  to  the  public  mind,  the  go- 


vernment mi^ht  be  enabled  to  es« 
tablish  the  mternal  happiness  of 
Spain.'' 

What  might  not  have  been  hoped 
for  from  men  who  commenced  their 
administration  with  such  pledges 
and  professions?  But  this  junta  soon 
afforded  an  ominous  proof,  that,  how- 
ever enlightened  and  patriotic  some 
of  its  members  might  be,  the  majo- 
rity were  either  ignorant' of  the  na- 
ture of  freedom,  or  ready  to  betray 
it ;  for,  afier  having  thus  called  for 
the  advice  of  every  individual  who 
thought  himself  qualified  to  give  it, 
respecting  reforms  in  the  govern- 
ment, they  issued  an  edict,  prohibi- 
ting *  the  circulation  of  all  books, 
pamphlets,  or  papers,  printed  with- 
out the  names  of  their  respective 
authors.  Their  measures  for  prose- 
cuting the  war,  were  as  little  cor- 
respondent to  ^e  plans  which  they 
had  proclaimed.  A  military  junta 
of  five  generals  was  formed  at  Ma- 
drid, that  the  central  govemxfient, 
freed  from  the  anxiety  of  directing 
the  campaign,  might  give  their  un- 
divided attention  to  the  means  of 
raising  and  supporting  the  armies, 
and  &e  civil  >anair[$.  Castanos  and 
Morla  were  members  of  this  council 
of  war:  the  people  had  confidence 
in  bpth  ;  but  Moria  was  a  traitor  at 
heart ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  nothing  effective  proceeded  from 
a  council  in  which  he  bore  a  leading 
part.  The  spirit  of  the  people  re- 
mained the'  same ;  yet,  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  regular  government,  they 
were  rather  weakened  than  strength- 
ened; for  that  confidence  which 
every  province  had  till  now  felt  in 
itself,  in  its  own  measures  and  its 
own  exertions,  gave  way,  in  some 


♦  Redhead  Yorke,  in  the  true  anti-jacobine  language,  calls  this  **  making  provi- 
sion for  the  securit}'  of  the  freedom  of  the  preiss,  by  preventing  its  licentiousness." 
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degree,  to  a  feeling  of  dependent 
reliance  upon  the  central  junta. 
The  nation  was  ready  for  any  sacri- 
fices, any  efforts,  but  it  waited  to  be 
called  upon ;  and  the  provincial  and 
subordinate  juntas,  losing  their  con- 
sequence, lost  with  it  a  great  portion 
of  their  activity. 

While  the  government  was  de- 
liberating instead  of  acting,  the  war 
was  languidly  conducted.  The  event 
most  worthy  of  notice  after  the  flight 
of  the  intruder  is  the  siege  of  Ge- 
ron^  As  early  as  the  20th  of  June, 
that  city  had  been  attacked  by  a 
French  force  from  Barcelona,  under 
General  Duhesme.  His  efforts  were 
chiefly  directed  against  the  suburbs  of 
St  Clara,  and  he  was  repulsed.  Occa- 
sional skirmishes  were  fought  in  the 
vicinity ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  11th 
of  August  that  the  citizens  were  re- 
gularly summoned  to  surrender,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  intruder,  unless 
they  would  expose  themselves  to  all 
the  evils  of  a  vigorous  siege,  which 
wQuld  commence  with  the  ruin  and 
conflagration  of  the  city.  Duhesme 
added,  that  however  he  might  have 
been  calumniated,  he  was  persuaded 
that  many  sensible  and  well' meaning 
people  in  Gerona,  and  the  soldiers 
also,  would  do  justice  to  the  desire 
which  he  felt  of  preventing  the  mis- 
fortunes that  impended  over  that  un- 
happy place.  The  junta  replied,  that, 
from  the  moment  when  that  city  de- 
voted itself  to  the  just  cause,  they 
had  foreseen  the  evils  which  were 
threatened ;  and  that  they  were  not 
.intimidated,  but  wOuld  abide,  with 
constancy,  by  their  first  resolution, 
in  the  belief  that  they  did.  not  want 
means  to  defend  it. 

Duhesme,  accordingly,  with  aforce 
of  between  7000  and  8000  men,  and 
800  cavalry,  marched  against  Ge- 
fQXiOy  and  encamped  before  the  town. 


He  h^d  with  him  a  train  of  artillery 
sufficient  for  the  siege  f  and  neither 
the  City  nor  its  fort  Monjui  were 
prepared.    The  latter,  on  which  the 
safety  of  the  town  depended,  was 
soon  reduced  to  extremity,  and  it 
was  supposed  could  not  hold  out 
above  twelve  hours  longer.     Mean-, 
while,  the  Count  de  Caldagues  col- 
lected all  the  forces  he  could  for  its 
relief;  they  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  6000,  and  of  these  only  300 
were  veteran  troops.    By 
apian  as  well  executed  as  •  Aug,  16. 
it  was  concerted,  and  as- 
sisted by  a  sally  from  the  fort,  he 
drove  this  superior  army  from  its  en- 
campment to  the  plain  of  Sarvia,  ' 
where  their  cavalry  protected  them. 
The  action  continued  the  whole  of 
the  day.    During  the  ensuing  night, 
the  French  retreated  in  two  divi- 
sions ;  one  to  Barcelona,  the  other  to 
Figueiras,  leaving  behind  them  great 
part  of  their  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  stores.     The  operations  of  the 
French  during  the  siege  were  con- 
siderably impeded  by  the  English 
ships   on  the   coast    of   Catalonia. 
Captain  Otway  landed  his  marines 
to  assist  the  patriots  near  Rosas,  and 
repelled  the  French,  when  approach- 
ing to   besiege  that  place.    Lord 
Cochrane,  co-operating  with  the  Spa- 
nish militia,  stormed  the  castle  of 
Mongat,  which  commanded  a  pass 
in  the  road  between  Barcelona  and 
Gerona,  destroyed  the  castle,  and 
broke  up  the  road,  so  as  to  render  it 
impassable  for  artillery. 

The  destruction  of  the  French  in 
their  flight  from  Gerona  would  pro- 
bably have  been  complete,  had  not 
the  patriots  been  deficient  in  cavalry, 
.  the  want  of  which  had  been  more 
severely  felt  at  Rio  Seco.  It  was, 
indeed,  obvious,  that  if  ever  a  battle 
was  fought  in  the  plain  country,  its 
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success  must  he  decided  by  the  ca- 
valry ;  and  yet  no  measures  were  a- 
dopted  by  the  central  junta  for  provi- 
ding this  essential  kind  offeree.  Don 
Francisco  Riquelme^  %vho  command-^ 
ed  a  division  of  the  Galician  army, 
suggested  the  propriety  qf  importing 
Morses  from  South  America.  They 
might  be  landed  in  Spain  for  seven 
or  eight  pounds  a-head;  they  are 
used  to  little  and  coarse  fare ;  they 
require  no  grooming ;  and  the  pas- 
sage from  America  would  take  little 
more  time  than  that  from  Spithead, 
without  being  exposed  to  many  of 
the  risks.  This  proposal  was  com- 
municated to  General  Stewart,  that 
it  might  be  laid  before  Lord  Castle- 
reagh ;  but  it  was  not  attended  to  ; 
and  Riquelme,  who  might  probably 
have  obtained  some  attention  to  it 
from  his  own  government,  through 
General  Blake,  whose  confidence  he 
deservedly  possessed,  fell  early  in 
the  campaign. 

The  provinces  of  Biscay,  Navarre, 
and  Catalonia,  filled  with  French 
troops,  and  at  all  times  exposed  to 
fresh  invasions,  now  that  the  passes 
and  strong  holds  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  could  not  declare 
themselves  so  early  for  the  patriotic 
cause  as  those  parts  of  Spam  which 
were  more  favourably  situated.  Ca- 
talonia was  now  in  arms ;  and,  after 
his  failure  at  Gerona,  Duhesme  could 
do  little  more  than  maintain  liimself 
in  Barcelona.  By  land  the  patriots 
cut  ofi*his  supplies,  and  the  English 
intercepted  them  by  sea,  wWle  Lord 
Cochrane  kept  the  adjoining  coast  of 
France,  as  far  as  Marseilles,  in  perpe- 
tual alarm,  by  enterprises  as  wisely 
planned  as  they  were  fearlessly  exe- 
cuted. Biscay  took  arms  at  the  be- 
ginning of  August.  Before  the  flight 
of  the  intruder  cQuld  be  known  there, 
a  junta  was  formed  at  Bilbao.    This 


place  was  of  such  importance  to  the 
French,  that  they  sent  6000  men 
from  Vittoria,  with  400  cavalry,  to 
recover  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  but  de- 
fenceless city,  commanded  on  every 
dde  by  its  hanging  gar- 
.dens.  About  half  a  league  Aug.  16. 
from  the  town,  a  body  of 
patriots,  far  inferior  in  number,  op- 
posed them  ;  but,  having  lost  t^o  of 
their  leaders,  one  of  them  a  brother 
of  Castanos,  they  gave  way,  and  the 
French  entering  the  city,  committed 
their  usual  atrocities  there.  A  ge- 
neral and  extraordinary  junta  of  the 
province  was  now  convoked  by  the 
invaders,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  traitor  Massaredo,  a  Biscayui. 
Few  men  in  Spain  have  borne  so 
hich  a  character,  before  he  sold  him- 
sen  to  the  Buonapartes,  and  fi^w  men 
have  since  so  infamously  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  the  intruder^  ser- 
vice. 

Massaredo  addressed  this  assem-. 
bly,  teUing  them  the  insurrection 
had  been  excited  in  Bilbao  by  worth- 
less persons,  of  n«»  weight  in  th^  pro- 
vince, enemies  of  tranquillity,  who 
led  the  people  astray  for  the  purpose 
of  fettering  the  general  congress, 
and  substituting  a  cruel  anarchy  ib 
it^  place*  These  disturbances,  he 
said,  arose  from  the  errors  into  whidi 
the  public  feeling  had  been  led  a- 
way,  and  from  attending  more  to  iti- 
dividual  passion  than  to  reason  and 
the  public  good  ;.and  to  such  a  height 
had  these  errors  risen,  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  widows,  the  lamentations 
of  children,  the  miseries  Of  misgui- 
ded families,  and  the  general  desola- 
tion, were  accounted  as  nothing. 
Heaven  grant,  Exclaimed  the  traitor, 
affecting  to  commiserate  evils  which 
he  himself  was  instrumental  in  briog- 
irig  on — Heaven  grant  that  the  mis- 
chiefs which  our  country  has  ahready 
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endured  be  nol  folloir ed  by  new  dis- 
asters; for  only  by  weighing  well 
the  dangers  which  threaten  it,  can  it 
aroid  them.  There  is  no  longer  any 
uncertainty.  The  Emperor  N^o- 
leon  cannot  possibly  depart  from  the 
resolution  which  he  has  taken.  The 
great  powers  of  the  continent  have 
acknowledged  his  brother  as  king 
of  Spaiii^  and  have  sent  iheir  minis- 
ters new  credentials.  Dreadful  ar- 
mies approach,  for  the  purpose  of 
establi4ung  him  upon  his  throne.— 
His  majesty,  however,  had  consign- 
ed to  oblivion  the  mistakes  and  errors 
of  the  insurgents;  he  would  punish 
only  the  heads  and  beginners  of  the 
insurrection ;'  with  regard  to  them, 
the  law  myst  take  its  course,  for  the 
^  purpose  of  preventing  them,  in  fu- 
ture, from  disturbing  the  repose  and 
prosperity  of  their  loyal  countrymen.". 
Massaredo  was  once  a  lover  of  liber- 
ty, and  having  professed  generous 
and  good  principles,  and  perhaps  at 
that  time  felt  tnem,  he  must  have 
known  that  the  language  which  he 
now  held  was.  not  less  faille  than 
it  was  base.  To  whom  were  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  widows  and  the  or- 
phans, the  bloodshed,  ^he  violations, 
the  general  desolation  which  he  pre- 
dicted, imputable?  To  the  tyrant, 
whose  will  and  pleasure  it  was  to 
depose  the  lawM  king  of  Spain,  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  his  brother 
to  succeed  him,  or  to  the  nation  who 
indignantly  refused  to  havea  stranger 
thus  thrust  upon  them  ? 

Bilbao  remained  a  month  in  pos- 
session of  the  Freneh ;  it 
Sept.  20.  was  then  retaken  by  the 
Marquis  de  Portazgb,  and 
had  not  the  advanced  posts  of  his 
army  inadvertently  begun  to  fire  too 
soon  upon  the  enemy,  at  a  time  when 
their  approach  was  not  suspected, 
the  whole  of  the  garrison  would  have 

VOL.  I.  PAKT  J.  * 


been  made  prisoners.  After  an  ac« 
tion  of  between  three  and  four  hours, 
the  French  fled,  losiiis  about  400 
men.  But  considerable  bodies  of 
French  had  nowpassed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  Marshal  Ney,  who  arrived  at 
the  end  of  September,  to 
take  the  chief  conmiand  Sept.  27* 
in  Spain,  foiling  to  re- 
treat upon  Vittoria,  foV  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  Portazgo,  suddenly 
marched  Q)r  Bilbao,  witji  the  centn^ 
of  his  army.  The  marquis,  aware 
Qf  his  inferiority,  drew  off  in  time, 
with  all  his '  arullery,  not  losing  a 
sii^le  man,  and  took  up  a  position 
at  Salmaseda.  There  he  was  joined 
by  H  detachment  of  the  Galician  ar- 
my, under  Riquelme.  Bkke,  who 
commanded  on  the  part  of  Spain,  im« 
mediately  made  preparations  to  re- 
cover the  city ;  but  General  Merlin^ 
whom  Ney  had  lefl  to  conunand 
there,  not  waiting  to  be  attacked,, 
evacuated  it  on  the  night  of  the  11th 
of  October. 

The  Rench  force  at  this  time 
amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand 
men.  They  had  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
on  their  right,  the  Ebro  on  their 
front,  and  the  river  and  province  of 
Aragon  on  their  left.  The  Spanish  ^ 
armies  were  nominally  130,000';  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  never, 
in  fact,  half  this  number.  The  left, 
or  western  army,  under  Blake,  did 
not  amount  to  20,000,  including 
those  regiments  which  had  escaped 
from  Denmark,  ^'^^e  line  which  he 
occupied  extendid  frpm  Burgos  to 
Bilbao,  and  he. was  advahcing  be- 
yond the  latter  city,  to  cut  off  the 
communication  of  the  French  forces* 
Palafox  commanded  the  eastern  ar- 
my, or  that  of  Aragon  and  Valent 
cia,  part  of  which  was  stationed 
near  Zaragoza,  and  part  advancing 
toward  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  left  ©f 
2c 
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the  Frencbi  and  out»flanking  them  as 
Blake  did  on  the  west   The  central 
force  was  under  Castanos,  the  three 
armies  being  in  form  of  a  crescent. 
It   was    of  great  importance  that 
some  decisive  blow  should  be  struck 
asainst  the  enemy^  while  the  impres* 
sion  made  upon  them  by  so  many 
defeats  was  still  fresh,  and  before 
farther  reinforcements  should  enable 
them  a^n  to  act  upon  the  offen- 
sive.    But  they  were  in  a  strong 
country,  the  strong  holds  were  in^ 
tfieir  possession,  supplies  and  sue* 
oours  were  continually  arriving,  and 
they  w0te  certain  that  powerful  ar- 
mies were  on  their  way  to  support 
them.    They  were  also  well  provi- 
ded  witii   cavalry,    artillery,    and 
stores,  and,  in  every  respect,  well 
equipped ;  the  men  disciplined  sol- 
diers, the  generals  perfect  in  the 
science  of  war.     But  the  Spanish 
armies  were  composed  of  fresh  levies, 
ill  disciplined,  ill  clothed,  ill  armed, 
and  even  ill  fed.   Great  expence,  as 
well  as  great  activity  and  talents,  is 
necessary  in  the  business  of  i>rovi- 
ding  an  army  with  food ;  and,  if  the 
commissariat  department  of  our  own 
lestdbyshment  is  so  mismanaged  as 
to  cripple  our  armies,  and  render 
even  tneir  victories  useless,  it  is  not 
to  be  ^ndered  at  if  the  Spaniards, 
under  tiieir  complicated  disadvan- 
tageSf  wete  grievouriy  defective  in 
the  main  branch  of  tlw  military  art. 
This,  dk>i:Mess,  was  one  cause  why 
the  nun^r  of  tl^eir  armies  fell  so 
fin*  short  of  the  cteputed  and  ne- 
ceflsanr  force.  But  this  was  not  their 
ody  TOficiencT.    Bhikewas  an  able 
general^— -Palafox  a  man  unques- 
tionaMy  of  the  highest  |;enius  ;  but 
that  genius,  which  has  distinguished 
him  abeve  aU  other  men,r  was  not 
adapted  for  the  complicated  move- 
ments of  an  army,  as  it  was  for  what 


may  be  called  the  domestic  war&re 
of  Zaragoza.  Castanos*  bad  obtaio- 
ed  greater  reputation  than  he  had 
talents  to  support.  In  each  of  these 
generals,  who  were  invested  with 
equal  power,  the  soldiers  had  suf- 
ficient confidence, — but  this  confi- 
dence did  not  extend  to  their  other 
officers;  man^r  of  them  they  knew 
to  be  unexperienced ;  and  this  dis- 
trust was  but  too  likely  to  pass  into 
a  suspicion  of  treachery.  In  the 
commencement  of  all  revolutionary 
wars,  this  evil  has  occurred;  the 
French  themselves  experienced  it  in 
a  great  degree :  it  was  npt  till  all 
their  first  generab  had  disappeared, 
and  many  of  them  had  perished,  by 
the  hands  of  die  soldiers  or  the  exe- 
cutioner, some  innocently,  but  others 
deservedly,  that  their  armies  began  to 
acquire  confidence,  and  that  race  of 
officers  to  appear,  which  has  been  so 
successfully  kept  up,  to  the  misfor- 
tune of  Europe. 

During  more  than  two  months^ 
nothing  but  trifling  skirmishes  took 
place  between  the  two  armies,  ex- 
cept the  double  capture  and  recap- 
ture of  Bilbao.  Meantime,  the  coun« 
try  beyond  the  Ebro  was,  for  the 
most  part,  possessed  by  the  French, 
and  tneir  superiority  in  cavalry  en- 
abled them. to  extend  their  ravages 
on  every  side.  The  fatal  error  of 
exaggerating  the  success  of  the  pa- 
triots, and  representing  the  final  de- 
liverance of  Spain  as  not  only  a  cer- 
tain, but  a  near  and  almost  inmie« 
diate  consequence,  produced  efiects 
which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen. 
Many  persons  were  prevented  from 
joining  the  armies,  because,  accord- 
ing to  accounts  which  were  publish- 
ed of  the  state  of  the  war,  their  ser* 
vices  might  well  be  dispensed  with : 
all  who  believed  them  to  ikeir  full 
extent  were  made  impatient  for  the 
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^Accomplishment  of  hopes  which  they 
had  been  taught  so  confidently  to 
expect;  and  the  government  itself 
eiuier  partook  of,  or  yielded  to  the 
impatience  of  Uie  people.  The 
wise  precautions  with  which  the  jun- 
ta of  Seville  began  the  war  were 
forgotten  or  ne^ldcted,  and  the  cen- 
tral junta  called  upon  the  generals  to 
hasten  their  operations  against  the 
enemy*  However  just,  they  said, 
the  reasons  ibight  have  been  for  de- 
lay, it  ha3  been  mischievous,  and 
nany  evils  must  be  increased  by  it, 
especially  if  the  enemy  should  re* 
ceive  their  expected  reinforcements. 
Such  inactivity  could  no  longer  be 
borne  with  indiifierence,  and  an  end 
must  be  put  to  it.  They 
OcU  18.  therefore  ^pointed  Don 
.    .  Francisco  Palafox  to  go  as 

their  representative  to  the  armies, 
with  the  Marquis  de  Coupigni,  and 
the  Count  de  Montijo  under  him, 
to  consult  with  the  generals,  concert 
with  them  a  plan  of  operations,  and 
himself  decide  upon  such  attack  as 
'  fie  might  think  expedient.  The  ho- 
nours di:^e  to  him,  they  added,^  as 
their  deputy,  were  to  be  the  same 
as  those  due  to  a  captain-generd  pf 
the  army. 

Such  a  cdmmission  manifested  on- 
ly the  incapacity  of  the  central  junta, 
and  their  w^nt  of  confidence  in  the 
generalsi  The  inactivity  of  which 
they  complained,  proceeded  from 
want  of  skill  in  some  of  their  pom* 
inanders,  and  want  of  adequate  force. 
filake,  with  all  His  zeal,  and  all  his 
talents,  was  crippled,  because  he  had 
ho  cavalry :  the  jz^iiglish,  who  were 
t8  have  co-operated  with. him,  were 
detained  in  Portugal  till  the  close  of 
October^  to  protect  Junot  and  his 
army  from  the  Portugueze;  and  theii 
they  had  to  march  by  land  several 


hundred  miles,  instead  of  going  by 
sea,  and  landing  as  near  as  possible 
t^  the  scene  of  actien,  because  their 
transports  were  employed  in  convey- 
ing the  enemy  to  France !  Befisre 
the  revolution  in  Spain  offered  to  this 
country  so'fair  a  hope, — rathersocom- 
pleat  a  certainty,  of  bringing  our  long 
war  to  a  happy  termination,  had  mea- 
sures sufliciently  vigorous  been  pur- 
sued,— Mr  Canning*  had  declared 
his  opinion^  that  we  possessed  in 
our  navy  a  greater  power  of  active 
hostility  than  the  nation  was  per- 
haps itself  aware  of, — a  power^  he 
said,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  a  con- 
quering army,  and  sufiicieht  to  con- 
troul  even  the  haughty  mind  of  the 
ruler  of  France.  Now  was  the  time 
to  have  brought  that  power  into  ac- 
tion, to  put  forth  the  whole  strength 
of  our  fleets  and  armies,  to  have  sei- 
zed St  Sebastians  and  Passage,  land- 
ed our  forces  in  the  rear  of  the 
French,  and  have  destroyed  all 
who  were  within  the  peninsula  be- 
fore other  armies  cpula  qome  to  their 
assistance.  An  hundred  thousand  men 
would  certainly  have  effected  this; 
they  would  have  swept  tihe  neck  of 
the  peninsula  firom  sea  to  sea,  have 
cleared  it  for  the  Spaniards,  antl 
shotdd  then  have  left  Uiem  to  defend 
it.  From  a  military  establishment 
of  thrice  that  number,  kii  hundred 
thousand  men  could  well  have  been 
spared,  or  two  hundred,  for  ah  en- 
terprize  of  which  the  object  was  so 
importsuit,  and  the  event  so  caleu- 
labiy  certain.  .  Noir  would  there 
have  been  any  difficulty  in  transport- 
ing such  ah  army,  if  ships  of  war,  as 
they  are  in  every  respect  the  fittest 
for  the  purpose,  had  been  employed 
for  it.  Unhappily  the  enenay  of 
Spain  was  more  active  than  h^  ally. 


*  See  page  se. 
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CHAP.  XXL 


Lm^  Menu  of  the  French  Government  respecting  the  Affitrs  ofSpaim — Re- 
jwrtsjram  the  Minister  ofFereign  Affairs— Buomapart^s  Sp^ch  to  his 
TroapS'-'Cimseriptixm  far  1810  called  out— Meetu^  with  the  CsaratEr- 


JvrtK^^FrcijposaUhr  Peace,  and  subsequent  Corresmmdence — Buonaparte 
enters  Spmn^^&posiHon  of  the  state  ttfthe  French  Empire. 


SiTovAPARTE  had  not  expected  a 
patriotic  rerohition  in  Spain.  Sure 
of  the  membeis  c^  the  old  govern- 
ment, and  (^many  of  the  grandees 
andnobles ;  having  stripped  tihe  conn- 
tiy  of  its  best  troops,  and  kidn^»ped 
die  liHbolerojal&inify,  the  people,  he 
thought,  if  they  attempted  opposi- 
tion, would  instantly  be  crushed  by 
the  overpowering  force  which  he  had 
marchecuntotheheartofthekingdom, 
and  eflfec^ually  intimidatedby  the  first 
slaughter,  and  the  niUitary  murders 
wM3i  followed  it  It  has  ever  been 
his  policy,  and  in  this  it  is  that  the 
main  wisdom  of  his  policy  has  consist- 
ed, to  ensure  success,  as  far  as  the 
employment  of  adequate  means  can 
render  the  end  certain.  On  this  oc- 
casion, as  in  hiitf  expedition  to  St  Do- 
mingo, his  calculation  was  erroneous ; 
forme  diaracter  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  strength  of  good  principles, 
had  not  been  taken  mto  the  acconntw 
Wholly  unprepared,  therefore,  for 
such  a  resistance,  his  first  care  was 
to  conceal  firom  the  French  all  know- 
ledge of  the  mortifying  reverses  his 
arms  had  experienced ;  while  he  se- 


cured the  subserviency  of  the  other 
continental  powers,  and  collected 
fresh  armies  to  pour  into  Spain.— 
Accordingly,  while  all  Spain  was  in 
arms,  the  French  papers  represent-* 
ed  it  as  joyfully  welcoming  its  new 
sovereign.  "  The  disturbances,*' 
they  said,  *^  which  broke  out  in  a 
few  of  the  provinces  were  com- 
pletely quelled :  they  were  occasion- 
ed only  by  the  common  people,  who 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  sus- 
pension of  government,  that  they 
might  pillage  the  rich :  the  disaf- 
fected had  got  together  some  bands 
of  smugglers, .  opened  the  prisons, 
and  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
felons:  these  wretches  had  committed 
great  excesses  upon  their  peaceful 
countrymen,  but  every  thing  was 
now  quiet.  The  captains-general, 
the  magistrates,  and  the  polished 
part  of  me  nation  displayed  the  best 
sentiments,  and  the  greatest  repose 
and  best  state  of  mind  prevailed. 
At  Cadiz,  the  public  tranquiDity  did 
not  experience  a  moment's  interrup- 
tion; the  inhabitants  of  that  inte- 
resting city  had  resisted  with  tJie 
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liniiest  reaolutiony  aH  the  insidious 
aSexs  of  the  English.  Throughout 
the  peninsula,  indeed,  a  €ew  insigni- 
ficant individuals  only  had  been  led 
astray  by  the  spies  of  England.  But 
(he  council  of  Castille,  aid  die  most 
respectai^  persons  in  Spain,  had 
exerted  their  influence  widi  all  ranks, 
to  crush  the  seeds  of  sedition  before 
they  shoukl  ^loot  forth  ;  and  their 
effints  had  been  complet^  success- 
fill."  Over  great  part  of  France  and 
of  the  continent  these  accounts  would 
be  bdieved;  wherever,  indeed,  a  vi- 
gilant and  su8|picious  despotism  could 
keep  out  all  information  except  its 
own.  But  at  Ba3ronne  it  was  not 
possible  that  the  truth  could  be  con- 
cealed; and  by  the  extraordinary 
falsehood  which  was  officially  circu- 
lated in  that  part  of  the  countiy,  it 
seems  as  if  tne  general  opinion  was 
strongly  and  alarminjgly  against  a 
war,  provoked  sdely  for  the  aggrwa- 
dizement  of  the  Buonaparte  family. 
M.  Champagny  addressed  a  note  to 

the  prefect  of  the  Gironde,^ 
JufteS,    informing   him,   that   the 

emperor  had  just  received 
advices  from  his  brother  the  king  of 
Holland,  saying,  that  the  king  c€ 
England  was  dead,  and  that  the  first 
act  of  George  lY.  was  to  make  a 
total  change  of  ministers.  Hiis  was 
not  given  as  a  report,  but  as  an  authen- 
ticated &ct,  officially  communicated: 
and  may  this  event,  it  was  added,  be 
the  presage  of  a  general  peace, — ^the 
object  of  the  emperor^s  wishes,  of 
the  want  of  which  Europe  is  so  sen- 
sible, and  which  would  be  so  advan- 
tageous to  the  commerce  of  Bour- 
deaux  in  particular!  This  is  a  re- 
niarkable  instance  of  the  effirontery 
with  which  the  French  government 
circulates  false  intelligence,  to  delude 
the  people. 

It  was  not  till  the  six^  of  Sep- 


tember, two  months  after  die  cap* 
ture  of  the  ships  at  Cadis^  and  the 
surrender  ef  Dupont's  army,  and  five 
weeks  after  the  flight  of  the  intra* 
der  from  Madrid,  that  any  account 
of  the  affiurs  of  Spain  i^peared  in 
the  French  pi^rs,  except  such  false- 
hoods as  Ime  been  here  ex»n|^ 
fied.  A  long  narrative  was  then  of- 
ficially pubMied,  written  widi  the 
usual  falsehood  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, but  not  with  its  umial  stilL 
The  insurrection,  as  it  was  called, 
was  ascribed  entirely  to  the  artifices 
and  bribes  of  England,  assisted  by 
the  monks  and  the  inquisition, — tlie 
inquisition,  whidi  1^  lent  its  whole 
authority  to  the  usurpation !  Great 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  excesses 
whidi  the  patriots  had  committed,  in 
putting  to  death  die  pardzans  of 
France ;  whereas  the  list  of  persons 
who  were  here  said  to  have  sidfered, 
and  suffered  justly,  (for  this  account 
<^med  them  as  martyrs  in  the  in- 
truder's cause,)  did  not  equal  in 
number  the  victims  of  one  noyade  iH 
the  Loire,  scarcely  exceeded  that  of 
one  day's  allowance  for  the  guillo- 
tine in  Paris.  The  military  detail, 
which  was  ,called  a  correct  abstract 
of  the  events  of  the  campaign,  was 
composed  with  the  most  studied  and 
inextricable  ccmfusion ;  all  order  of 
time  and  place  was  inverted  and  in- 
volved— and  facts,  exhibited  thus 
piece-meal,  were  still  fiurther  disgui- 
sed by  suppression,  ex^geratioB,and 
^sehood.  At  Valencia,  it  was  said, 
French  intrepidity  overcame  every 
obstacle:  twenty  pieces  of  artillery 
were  taken ;  thesuburbs  were  carrieo, 
and  the  streets  strewed  with  dead 
bodies : — ^this  indeed  was  true ;  but 
they  were  the  bodies  of  the  French. 
AtZaragoza,fourteen  cloisters,  which 
had  been  fortified,  three-fourths  of 
the  city,  the  arsenal,  and  all  the 
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magasines  were  in  their  possession. 
That  unfortunate  city  was  almost 
ruined  by  iire,  the  bombardment,  and 
the  explosion  of  mines.  Not  a  hint 
was  given  of  the  event  of  that  me- 
morable siege.  The  loss  of  the  fleet 
was  not  mentioned.    Dupont  was  so 

r^ken  of,  as  to  make  it  evident,  that, 
he  returned  to  France,  his  life 
would  atone  for  his  failure.  After 
a  succession  of  disasters,  which  could 
jaot  be  accounted  for,  he  had  had  the 
inexpressible  misfortune  of  having 
his  communication  with  Madrid  cut 
off, — ^he  had  been  compelled  to  give 
battle  in  a  disadvantageous  position, 
with  one-third  of  his  army,  after  a 
forced  ni^ht  march ;  and,  manifesting 
an  equal  deficiency  of  political  as  of 
military  talent,  had  suffered  himself 
to  be.  deceived  in  negocjations.  This 
unexpected  event,  the  numerous  de- 
4c!ents  of  the  English  upon  the  coast 
of  Galicia,  (where  no  English  had 
landed,  except  a  few  officers,)  and 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  season,  bad 
induced  the  king  to  assemble  his 
troops,  and  place  them  in  a  cooler 
climate  than  that  of  New  Castilie, 
and  in  a  situation  possessing  a  milder 
atmosphere,  and  better  water: — 
therefore,  he  left  Madrid,  and  the 
army  went  into  cooler  cantonments. 
The  bodies  of  insurgents  scarcely 
deserve  <to  be  mentioned  :  they  de- 
fended themselves  behind  a  wall  or 
aiiouse ;  (thus  it  was  that  the  heroic 
defence  of  Zaragoza  was  admitted!) 
but  a  single  squadron  of  cavalry,  or 
a  battalion  of  infantry,  was  sufficient 
to  put  many^  thousands  of  them  to 
the  route.  "All  that  the  English 
papers  have  published,''  said  Buona- 
parte's gazetteer,  '*f  respecting  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  is  unfounded  and 
false.  England  knows  well  the  part 
.  that  she  is  acting ;  she  .also  knows 
well  what  she  is  to  expei^t  from  all 


her  effi)rts.  Her  only  object  a  to 
involve  Spain  in  confusion,  that  she 
may  thereby  make  herself  mistress 
of  such  of  her  possessions  as  best  suit 
her  purposes," 

At  the  same  time  that  this  narra- 
tive iras  published,  two  reports  from 
the  minister  t)f  foreign  a&irs  were 
laid  before  the  French  senate*  The 
first  of  these  bore  date  from  Bayonne, 
so  far  back  as  the  24th  of  ApriL  Hi- 
therto the  modern  powers  of  Eurqpe 
had  always  thought  it  necessary  to 
hold  forth  some  decent  pretext  for 
engaging  in  hostilities,  however  base 
or  criminal  might  be  the  latent  mo- 
tives— but  the  semblance  of  moral 
decorum  was  now  contemptuously 
laid  aside ;  and  in  this  state  paper 
Buonaparte  was  advised  to  seize  up- 
on Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  agamst  England  more 
effectually,  every  thing  being  legi- 
timate which  led  to  tli^t  end.  No 
state  in  Europe  was  more  necessarily 
connected  with  France  than  Spain : 
she  must  be  either  a  useful  friend, 
or  a  dangerous  enemy — an  intimate 
alliance  must  unite  the  two  nations, 
ot  an  implacable  enmity  separate 
them.  Such  an  enmity  had  in  old 
times  become  habitual  i-^r-the  wars  of 
the  16th  century  proceeded  as  much 
from  the  rivalry  of  the  nations  as  of 
the  sovereigns :  the  troubles  of  die 
league  and  the  Fronde  had  been  ex- 
cited and  fomented  by  Spain,  and 
the  power  of  Louis  XI V.  did  not  her 
gin  to  rise,  till,  havings  conquered 
Spain,  he  had  formed  that  alliance 
with  the  royal  family  which  ulti- 
mately placed  his  grandson  on  the 
throne.  That  act  of  provident  po- 
licy gave  to  the  two  countries  an 
ag^  ot  peace,  after  three  ages  of  war : 
but  the  French  revolution  brpke  this 
bond  of  union ;  and  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons vm^  always,  through  tbekMr 
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fecdmif  didr  r^coOectioB,  and  their 
iear,  be  the  secret  and  perfidious 
enemies, of  France.  It  was  for  the 
interest  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  France, 
that  a  firm  hand  should  re-establish 
order  in  her' affairs,  now  that  a  fee- 
ble administration  had  crippled  her 
government,  and  led  her  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  A  king,  the  friend  of  France 
by  sentiment  and  by  interest,  having 
nothing  to  fear  from  her,  and  not 
being  an  object  of  distrust  to  her, 
would  appropriate  all  the  resources 
of  Spaia  to  ker  interest,  and  to  the 
success  of  that  common  cause  which 
united  Spam  to  France  and  to  the 
continent.  Thus  would  the  work 
of  Louis  XIV.  be  re-estabUsbed. — 
What  policy  suggests,  said  the  re- 
port, justice  authorizes ;  and  it  pro- 
ceeded to  seek  out  proofs  of  a  nos- 
.  tile  disposition  in  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons, in  the  most  false  and  frivolous 
pretences.  The  increase  of  their  army 
before  the  batde  of  Jena,  was  said 
to  be  realW  a  declaration  of  war : 
the  laws  ofH;he  customs  were  direct- 
ed agaiBStfrench  commerce;  French 
merdiants  ware  aggrieved,  while  the 
ports  w«re  .(»en  to  the  contraband 
trade  of  England,  and  English  mer- 
diandize  was  spread  through  Spain 
into  the  rest  of  Europe :  Spain,  there- 
fore, was  actuatty  19  a  state  ot  war 
with  the  emperor. 

Even  M.  de  Cbanqpagny,  however, 
had  not  the  e^ontery  to  press  this 
conclusion.  Exclusive  of  this,  he  said, 
existing  circumstances  did  not  per- 
mit the- emperor  to  refrain  frdm  in- 
terfering in  the  aflbirs  of  Spain.  The 
king  haa  been  precipitated  firom  his 
throne,  and  he  was  called  upon  to 
judge  between  the  father  and  the 
son.  What  part  would  he  take? 
Woi:dd  I^e  sacrifice  the  cause  of  so- 
vereigns, and  sanction  an  outrage 
against  the.  majesty  of  die  throne  i 


Wodd  he  leave  on  the  throne  a 
prince  who  could  not  withdraw  him- 
self from  the  yc^e  of  England  ?  la' 
that  case,  France  must  constantly 
keep  a  powerful  army  on  foot  in 
Spain.  Would  he  reinstate  Charles 
IV.  ?  That  could  not  be  effected  with- 
out overcoming  a  great  resistance, 
and  shedding  French  blood.  And 
should  that  blood,  of  which  France 
was  prodigal  for  her  own  interests, 
be  shed  for  a  foreign  king,  whose  fate 
was  of  no  consequence  to  her  ?  Last- ' 
ly,  would  he  abandon  the  Spaniiph 
nation  to  themselves,  and  while  Eng- 
land was  sowing  the  seeds  of  trouble 
and  of  anarchy,  leave  this  new  prey 
for  En^and  to  devour  ?  That  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  The  emperor, 
therefore,  occupied,  of  necessity,  with 
tike  regeneration  of  Spain,  in  a  man- 
ner useful  to  that  langdom  and  to  ' 
France,  ought  neither  to  re-esta- 
blish the  dethroned  king,  nor  to  leave 
his  son  vpon  the  throne;  for  in  both 
cases  it  woidd  be  delivering  her  to 
'the  English.  iPolicy  advised,  and 
justice  authorized  him  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  enipire,  and 
to  save  Spain  from  the  in^u^ce  of 
England. 

'^us  was  die  princiide,that  what- 
ever is  profitable  is  rignt,  openly  pro- 
claimed by  the  Frendi  government, 
— ra  principle  which  the  very  thief, 
on  his  career  to  the  gallows,  dares 
not  avow  to,  himsdf.  Another  re« 
port  from  the  same  minister,  whose 
name  will  be  handed  down  to  lasting 
infamy,  for  die  part  which  he  has 
borne  in  these  atrocious  transactionSy 
was  laid  before  the  senate 
at  the  same  time.  It  wa£^  Sept,  I. 
of  four  months  later  date, 
though  the  former  report  was  proba- 
bly not  written  till  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  publish  it.  The  Corsi- 
caa  needed  no  adyiser  ia  hx5  con- 
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duct  at  BajTonn^;  and  if  his  usunm- 
tion  had  been  passively  submitted  to 
by  the  Spaniania,  Spain  would  have 
tiien  been  represented  as  the  brave 
and  &ithful  ally  of  France,  and  the 
new  dynasty  would  then  have  been 
exhibited  as  the  reward  of  her  loyal- 
ly, which  was  now  to  be  the  means 
of  curbing  her  hostile  disposition.^ — 
This  second  report  besan  by  propo- 
dng  to  the  emperor  Uiat  he  should 
communicate  to  the  senate  Jhe  two 
treaties  which  had  placed  the  crown 
of  Spmn  in  his  hands,  and  the  con- 
sttlution,  which,  under  his  auspices, 
and  enlightened  by  his  advice,  the 
junta  at  Bayonne,  jfler  free  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  had  adopted,  for 
the  glory  of  the  Spanish  name,  and 
^b&  prosperity  of  l^in  and  its  colo- 
nies. "He  had  interfered  with 
&)ain,"  it  sai4,  "  as  a  mediator,  but 
his  persuasive  me^uis  and  his  mear 
sures  of  wise  and  humane  policy  had 
not  been  successful.  Individual  in- 
terests, foreign  intrigues,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  corruption  had  pre- 
vailfid^  Why  is  it  so  easy  to  lead 
nations  to  their  ruin  by  lettmg  loose 
^eirpasaions?"-r.Afterthesedian>e- 
lesis  falsehoods  and  senseless  excla- 
mations, in  the  manner  of  his  coun- 
try ^o^uence,  M.  de  Champagny 
proceeded  to  repes^t  his  former  as- 
certion,  that  all  the  disturbances  in 
Spain  were  occasioned  by  Englidi 
i;old.  Would,  th^,  his  majesty  par- 
nut  England  to  sav,  *  l^ain  is  one 
ef  my  provinces !  My  dag,  driven  from 
the  Baltic,  the  North  se^  the  Le* 
Vant,  and  even  from  the  shores  of 
Persia,  rules  in  the  ports  of  France  V 
No,  never !  To  prevent  so  much  dis- 
grace, and  misraartune^  two  mUiions 
of  brave  men  were  ready  to  scale 
the  Pyrenees,  and  chase  the  English 
from  the  peninsula.  If  the,  French 
fought  for  the  liberty  of  the  seas, 


they  must  begin  by  wrerthig  Spais 
from  the  influence  of  the  tyrant  of 
the  ocean.  If  they  fought  for  peace^ 
they  could  not  dbtain  it  till  they  ha4 
phitted  the  enemies  of  peace  from 
Spain.  If  they  fought  for  honour, 
they  must  promptly  iodBict  vengeance 
for  the  outrages  committed  against 
the  French  name  in  Spain. 

The  probability  of  meeting  the 
English  at  last,  ot  fighting  them  maa 
to  man,  of  making  them  feel  the  evils  • 
of  war  themselves, — evils  of  whic^ 
they  were  ignorant,  having  only  cau- 
sed it  by  their  gold,  was  represented 
as  no  small  advantage.  They  will 
be  beaten,  said  M.  de  Champi^y, 
destroyed,  dispersed,  or,atleast,uiey 
will  make  haste  to  fly,  as  they  dkl 
at  Toulon,  at  the  Helder,  at  Dunldrk, 
in  Sweden, — wherever  the  Frendi 
anpies  have  been  able  to  find  them : 
but  their  expulsion  from  Spain  would 
be  the  ruin  of  their  cause ;  it  would 
exhaust  their  means,  and  annihilate 
their  last  hope.  In  this  contest  the 
wishes  of  all  Europe  would  be  with 
France !  It.  was  added*  however, 
that  th^  court  of  Vienna^  though  it 
constantly  testified  the  most  amica- 
ble intentions,  was  carrying  its  arma- 
ments beyond  measure,  and  increa- 
sing its  inilitary  force  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  population  and  finances. 
The  emperor  would  therefore  per- 
ceive th^  necessity  of  augmenting 
hii|  a^rmies,  for  the  purpose  of  pre-; 
S(?]fving  the  relative  saperiority  be- 
tw^^  the  power  and  pc^ation  of 
the^  t^o  empir^. 

These  reports,  with  the  two  mode 
treaties  of  Bayonne,  were  laid  before 
the  senate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
report  of  the  war  minister  was  pre- 
sented. France,  it  was  said,  had  ne- 
ver possessed  more  numerous  or  bet- 
ter appointed  armies,  neither  were 
they  ever  better  kept  up,  or  better 
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proviaiouecL  Nevertheless,  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  Spain  had 
occasioned  a  pretty  considerable  loss, 
in  donse4uence  of  an  operation,  as 
inconceivable  as  it  wak  painful,  of  the 
division  under  General  Dupont.  His 
majesty  had  notified  his  resolution  of 
ass«B^Iing  more  than  200,000  men 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  without  weak- 
ening either  the  armies  in  Germany 
or  that  in  Dahnatia.     A  levy  of 
•0,000  was  therefore  indispensable, 
and  these  could  only  be  taken  firom 
the  four  classes  of  the  conscription 
pf  the  years  1806, 7, 8,  and  9,  which, 
exclusive  of  the  men  who  had  mar- 
ried widiin  those  years,  might  furnish 
600,000.    In  levying  80,000,  only 
one  conscript  out  of  seven  would  be 
called  put,  and  the  vacancies  in  the 
armies  would  thi^  be  filled  up  with 
soldiers  of  21,  22,  and  23  years  of 
age,  that  is,  with  men  fit  to  undergo 
ti^  iatigues  of  war.    It  is  apparent, 
from  what  follows  in  the  report,  how 
cruelly  this  would  press  upon  the 
people,  and  how  severely  they  would 
feel  it.    "  It  is  true,  sire,"  said  the 
wigr  minister,  **  that  the  custom  obser- 
ved o£  late  years  might,  to  a  certain 
degree,  induce  a  part  of  your  sub- 
jects to  consider  tnemsehres  as  re- 
leased from  the  duty  of  the  conscrip- 
ticm,  from  the  moment  that,  upon 
the  total  mass,  they  had  fumisned 
the  contingent  required  for  the  year ; 
and,  under  this  point  of  view,  what  I 
propose  to  your  majesty  might  ap- 
pear to  require  firom  your  subjects  a 
sacrifice ;  but,  sire,  there  is  no  one 
but  knows,  that^  by  the  words  of  the 
law,  your  majesty  would  be  authori- 
sed to  call  to  your  standard  the  whole 
of  the  conscription,  not  only  of  the 
last  four  years,  but  even  of  die  ante- 
cedent years :  and  even  were  there 
question  of  a  real  sacrifice*  what  sa- 
crifice is  it  th^t  your  majesty  h^  not  a 


right  to  expect  firom  the  love  of  your 
siwjects  ?  .Who  among  us  is  ignorant 
that  your  majesty  wholly  sacrifices 
yourself  for  the  h^piness  of  France, 
and  that  upon  the  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  your  high  designs  depend 
the  repose  of  the  world,  the  future 
sa&ty,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a 
maritime  peace,  withoutwhich  France 
can  never  enjoy  calm  and  tranquilli- 
ty.  In  proposing  to  your  majesty  to 
declare,  that  henceforth  no  retro- 
spective call  shall  take  an  antecedent 
conscription,  I  only  participate,  sire, 
in  your  paternal  wishes.    I  think  it 
expedient,  at  the  same  time,  to  pro? 
pose  to  your  nuyesty  to  order  out  tho 
c<Hiscription  of  the  year  1810,  and  to 
determine  the  amount  of  it,  from  the 
present  instant,  at  eighty  thousand 
men — ^to  furnish  the  means,  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  of  forming  camps 
of  reserve,  and  of  protecting  the 
coast  in  the  spring  time.    This  con- 
scription would  be  raised  only  under 
the  apprehension  of  a  war  with  other 
powers,  nor  would  it  be  called  out 
before  the  month  of  January  next." 
Thus,  then,  it  appeared  that  those 
persons  who  had  escaped  fi*om  the 
conscriptions  of  four  years  were  again 
to  stand  the  hazard  of  this  dreadful 
lottery,  and  that  of  the  unmarried 
men,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  2S, 
one  in  seyen  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
armies ! — and  this  draught  upon  t^e 
morality,  the  happiness,  the  vital 
strengtn,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
French  people  was  required,  because 
their  Corsican  master  had  thought 
proper  to  appoint  his  brother  to  be 
king  of  Spain !  The  promise  that  no 
retrospective  conscription  should  a- 
gain  be  called  for,  shows  plainly  what 
Sie  feelings  of  the  natio|fi  were  at 
such  a  measure,  when  Buonaparte 
thought  it  necessary  to  sooth  them, 
by  thus  declaring,  that  it  was  not  t# 
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be  repeated.  Tliis  was  not  all :  one 
year's  conscription  had  already  been 
anticipated,  another  year  was  to  be 
levied  in  advance,  and  80,000  men, 
whose  services,  by  these  baJeful  laws, 
were  not  due  till  1810,  were  now  to 
be  called  forth.  This  was  necessary, 
the  report  said,  because  England  and 
Austna  were  increasingtheir  eurmies ; 
and  it  was  an  evil  inseparable  from 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  that 
France  must  increase  hers  in  the 
same  proportion.  A  suspicion  of 
the  intentions  of  Austria  was  now 
clearly  intimated.  Its  armaments, 
the  war  minister  declared,  had  often 
excited  his  solicitude.  He  had  been 
told  by  the  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fiiirs,  that  the  best  understanding 
prevailed  with  the  court  of  Vienna ; 
but  though  it  did  not  belong  to^  his 
4iepartment  to  dive  into  the  views 
and  interests  of  states,  and  explore 
the  tortuous  labyrinths  of  politics,  it 
was  his  duty  to  neglect  nothing  for 
preserving  to  the  French  armies,  at 
all  points,  that  just  superiority  which 
they  ought  to  possess.  The  plan 
which  he  had  proposed  would  give 
the  army  of  Spain  200,000  men,  with- 
jout  wetdsening  the  other  armies,  and 
the  conscription  of  1810  would  in- 
x^rease  the  armies  of  Germany,  of 
Jthe  North,  and  of  Italy,  by  more  than 
80,000.  From  such  a  force  what 
could  be  expected  but  the  speedy 
re-establishment  of  the  tranquillity 
of  Spain,  of  a  maritime  peace  and  of 
that  general  tranquillity,  the  object 
of  the  emperor's  wishes  ?  Much 
blood  would  be  spared,  because  so 
great  a  number  of  men  would  be 
ready  to  shed  it.  Here  the  tyrant's 
principle  is  right :  and  grievously  is 
that  parsimony  of  strength  on  the 
part  of  his  mightiest  enemy  to  be 
.  lamented,  which,  ^y  never  sending 


a  force  sufficient  to  ensure  its  object, 
has  wasted  all  that  it  has  sent. 

A  message  from  Buonaparte  ac- 
companied these  reports,  imen  they 
were  laid  before  the  senate. 
He  spoke  of  a  revolution  in  Sept*  4« 
Turkey,  in  which  the  sultan 
Selim  had  perished,  as  a  catastrophe 
which  deeply  afiected  him :  he  men- 
tioned his  firm  alliance  with  Russia, 
and  said,  th^t  he  had  no  doubts  of 
the  peace  of  the  continent,  but  thaff 
he  ought  not  to  rely  upon  the  false 
calculations  and  errors  of  other  courts ; 
and  since  his  neighbours  increased 
their  armies,  it  was  a  duty  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  increase  his :  he 
therefore  imposed  fresksacrifices  up- 
on his  people,  which  were  necessary 
to  Secure  them  from  heavier  sacri- 
fices, and  to  lead  them  to  the  grand 
result  of  a  general  peace.  ^*  I  am  de- 
termined,*'  said  he,  "  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  Spain  with  the  utmost  ac* 
tivity,  andtodestroy  the  armies  which 
England  has  disembarked  in  that 
country.    The  future  security  of  my 
subjects,  a  maritime  peace,  and  the 
security  of  commerce,  equally  de- 
pend won  these  important  opera* 
tions.  Frenchmen,  my  projects  have 
but  one  object  in  view-^-your  happi- 
ness, and  the  permanent  well-beuig 
of  yout  children ;  and  if  1  know  yon 
right,  you  will  hasten  to  comply  with 
this  new  call,  which  is  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try.'* 

In  the  first  of  Buonaparte's  three 
constitutions  for  France,  the  affecta- 
tion of  Roman  titles,  and  the  ^e 
taste  with  which  they  were  applied 
to  offices  essentially  different,  were 
eaually  to  be  remarked.  The  name 
or  senate,  however,  was  well  retaiAed 
junder  his  imperial  government,  jusf; 
8uc]bi  a  senate  having  existed  dunpjjf 
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I  tbose  disgraceful  ^es  of  the  Roman 
'  empire,  when  a  despotism,  similar 
to  that  which  he  has  established  iq 
France^  was  degradifig  their  country, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  the  uiii- 
.versal  barbarism  and  misery  which 
ensued*'  The  baseness  of  those 
wretches  who  sanctioned  the  iniqui- 
ties and  cruelties  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula  was  equalled  by  the  obse- 
quious senators  of  the  Corsican.  On 
the  day  after  his  message  had  been  pre- 
sented, they  voted  an  address,  Echo- 
ing the  gross  and  palpable  falsehoods 
of  his  assertions,  applauding  his  meap 
sures,  and  appropriating  to  themr 
selves,  and,  as  fai;  as  the  crimes  of  a 
government  can  be  imputed  to  the 
people,  to  the  French  nation  also, 
•the  guilt  of  his  conduct  towards  Spain. 
"  Your  majesty ,'*said  they,  ^^desires  to 
defend  solemn  and  voluntarily  con- 
cluded treaties — ^to  maintain  a  con- 
stitution freely  discussed,  adopted, 
and  sworn  to  by  a  national  junta^«»to 
suppress  a  barbarous  anarchy,  which 
now  covers  Spain  with  blood  aad 
mourning,  and  threatens  our  fron- 
tier— ^to  rescue  the  true  Spaniards 
from  a  shameful  yoke,  by  which  they 
are  oppressed — to  assure  to  them  the 
happiness  of  being  governed  by  a 
brother  of  your  majesty— ^to  aniuhi- 
late  the  English  troops,  who  unite 
their  arms  with  the  daggers  of  the 
banditti— to  avenge  the  French 
Jblood,  so  basely  shed — to  put  out  of 
all  doubt  the  security  of  France,  and 
the  peace  of  our  posterity-r-to  re- 
store and  complete  the  work  of  Louis 
XIV, — to  accomplish  the  wish  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  your  predecessors, 
and  particularly  of  him  who  was  by 
France  most  beloved — ^to  extend 
your  great  power,  in  order  to  dimi- 
nish the  miseries  of  war,  and  to  cqxq- 
jpeUhe  enemy  of  the  contiaent  to  a 


general  peace,  which  is  the  sole  ob« 
ject  of  all  your  measures,  and  the 
only  epoch  for  the  repose  and  pro- 
sperity of  our  country.  The  will  of 
the  French  people  is,  therefore,  sire, . 
the  same  as  that  of  your  majesty. 
The  war  with  Spain  is  politic,  justy 
and  necessary," 

If  the  transactions  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  history  had  passed  in 
remote  ages,  and  sudi  a  narrative  as 
is  here  presented  had  been  preser- 
ved to  us,  it  would  scarcely  be  pos* 
fiible,  when  we  found  the  government 
of  a  great  nation,  like  France,  thus 
jsolemnly  approving  and  ratifying  the 
conduct  of  Its  emperor,  not  to  sus- 
pect that  the  history  had  been  handr 
ed  down  in  an  imperfect  state ;  that 
some  facts  had  been  suppressed, 
and  others  distorted;  for,  however 
credible  the  usurpation  itself  mi^ht 
appear,  as  the  act  of  an  individual  ty- 
rant, that  it  should,  with  its  atten- 
dant circumstances  of  perfidy  and 
cruelty,  be  thus  represented  as  a  just 
and  necessary  act,  by  the  senate, 
and  made  the  ground  of  a  national 
war,  is  somethmg  so  monstrous,  that 
it  would  stairtle  our  belief;  and,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  we 
should  hesitate  before  we  trusted  hu« 
man  testimony. 

Th|B  conscription  for  which  the 
t3rrant  called  was  decreed  bv  this  as- 
semblyr— an  assembly  constituted  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  being 
his  organ,  and  executing  his  will  and 
pleasure.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
Buonaparte  addressed  his  troops  at 
theparade.  *^  Soldiers,"  said  he,  ^*af- 
ter  havmg  triumphed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Vistula,  you 
have  passed  through  Germany  by  for- 
ced marches.  I  ^all  new  order  you 
to  march  through  France,  without  al- 
lowing you  a  moment's  rest*    Sol'*  ^ 
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diars,  I  have  occasion  for  you !  The 
hideous  presence  of  the  leopard  con* 
taminates  the  continent  of  Spain  and 
Pbrtugal.  Let  your  aspect  terniy 
and  dnve  him  from  thence !  Let  us 
carry  our  conquering  eagles  even  to 
the  pillars  of  Hercules :  there  also  we 
have  an  injury  to  avenge  ?*  The  cap* 
tare  of  the  French  squadron  at  Cadiz, 
had  never  been  published  in  France, 
and  this  hint  is  the  only  notice  diat 
ever  was  Jpublicly  taken  of  it.  **  Sol- 
diers," he  pursued,  "youhaveexceed* 
^  the  fame  o£  aU  modem  warriors. 
You  have  placed  yourselves  upon  a 
fovel  with  the  Roman  legions,  who, 
in  one  campaign,  were  conquerors  on 
the  Rhine,  on  the  Euphrates,  in  II- 
lyria,  and  on  the  Tagus.  A  dura^ 
ble  peace  and  ];)ermanent  prosperity 
shall  be  the  fruits  of  your  exertions. 
A  true  Frenchman  can  never  enjoy 
any  rest  till  the  sea  is  open  and  free. 
Soldiers,  all  that  you  have  already 
atchieved,  and  that  which  remains  to 
be  done,'  will  be  for  the  happiness  of 
the  French  people,  and  for  my  glory, 
and  shall  be  for  ever  imprinted  on 
my  heart." 

The  preparations  for  war  were  an- 
swerable to  the  ferocity  and  arro- 
gance of  this  haraDgue.  All  the 
roads  to  Spain  were  thronged  with 
troops,  marching  from  ^  parts  af 
France  and  its  dependencies  towards 
the  Pyrenees,  While  they  were  on  ' 
their  march,  Buonaparte  set  out  for 
Germany,  to  meet  his  confederates ; 
that  is  to  say,  his  dependent  German 
princes,  and  tlie  Czar  Alexander,  at 
Erfurth.  Some  of  the  performers  of 
the  Theatre  Frangaise  had  orders  to 
precede  him,  that  these  potentates 
might  be  provided  with  amusement. 
What  past  at  this  meeting  has  not 
transpired,  tliough  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ted  that  the  main  object  was.  to  take 
measures  for  over-awing  Austria,  and 


arranging  the  co-operation  of  Russia^ 
and  &e  confederacy  of  the  Rhine 
against  her,  if  she  attenqpted  to  avail 
herself  of  the  war  in  Spain.  An  4>p- 
portunity  was  taken  of  giving  the  ioH 
perial  Alexander  a  momentous  hint 
of  the  superiority  of  his  new  friend  }-^ 
Buonaparte  took  him  to  the  field  of  . 
Jena;  atemple,dedicated  to  Victory, 
was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
Frendi  emperor  had  past  the  night 
previous  to  the  bitttle;  tents  were 
pitched  round  it;  and,  after  a  sun^ 
tuous  break&st,  the  Czar  was  led 
over  every  part  of  the  ground  which 
the  two  armies  had  occupied,  and 
left  to  make  his  own  reflections  upc^ 
the  ^t  where  Prussia  received  the 
reward  of  its  long  subservienqr  to 
France,  and  of  its  neutrali^  when  the 
fate  of  the  continent  was  upon  the 
hazard.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  the  meeting  was  a  proposal  for 
peace  to  Great  Britain. 

These  overtures  were  ttiade  in  the 
customary  diplomatic  foxyns;  but 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  joint 
letter  from  the  Emperors  of  France 
and  Russia  to  the  King  of  England. 
Having  been  brought  together  at 
Erfurth  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
continent,  their  first  thought, 
they  said,  had  been  to  yield  Oct.  12. 
to  the  wishes  and  wants  of 
every  people,  and  to  seek,  in  a  speedy 
pacification,  the  remedy  for  the 
common  miseries  of  Europe.  ThQ 
long  and  bloody  continental  war  was 
at  an  end,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
renewed.  Many  changes  had  taken 
place,  many  states  had  been  over- 
thrown. The  cause  was  to  be  found 
in  die  evils  arising  from  the  stagna- 
tion of  -maritime  commerce.  Still 
greater  changes  might  yet  occur, 
and  all  of  them  contrary  to  the  pdli- 
cy  of  the  English  nation.  Peace 
was  their  interest,  as  well  as  the  in^ 
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terest  of  the  continent.  We  unite, 
therefore,  said  they,  in  intreating 
your  majesty  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
humanity,  ^ncing  that  of  the  pas* 
sions';  to  seek,  with  the  intention  of 
arriving  at  tliat  object,,  to  conciliate 
all  interests,  and  by  that  means  to 
preserve  all  the  powers  which  still 
exist;  and  to  ensure  the  happiness 
of  Europe,  and  of  this  generation,  at 
the  head  of  which  Providence  has 
placed  Us.  The  official  notes  stated, 
that  Russian  plenipotentiaries  would 
be  sent  to  Paris,  there  to  receive  the 
answer  of  England ;  and  that  French 
plenipotentkries  would  repair  to  any 
city  on  the  continent,  to  which  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  alHes 
shomd  send  theirs.  It  was  added, 
that  the  King  of  England  must,  with- 
out doubt,  feel  the  grabdeur  and  sin- 
cerity of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
two  emperors ;  that  their  union  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  change;  and 
that  it  was  formed  for  peace  as  well 
as  for  war. 

In  answer  to  the  Russian  minister; 
H  was  stated,,  that  however  desirous 
his  majesty  might  be  to  reply  direct- 
ly to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the 
unusual  manner  in  which  his 
Oct.  28.  letter  was  drawn  up,  de- 
prived it  entirely  of  the 
character  of  a  private  and  personal 
commimication,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  adopt  that  mark  of  respect 
towards  him,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  tecf^nizing  titles  which  the 
King  of  Enffland  never  had  acknow- 
ledged. This  was  a  nee^ess  demur-' 
ral.  We  have  sent  ministers  to  treat 
with  Buonaparte  suice  he  has  been 
Emperor  of  France,— surely  this  was, 
to  9k  intents,  an  efibctual  recognition 
of  his  title.  It  was  weakening  the 
moral  strength  of  our  cause,  to  rest, 
«ven  for  a  moment,  upon  a  point  of 
punctilio.    In  all  other  respects,  the 


correspondence  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land was  worthy  of  the  cause.  An 
immediate  assurance  that  France  ac- 
knowledged the  government  of  Spain 
as  party  to  any  negociation,  was  de- 
clared to  be  absolutely  necessary: 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
£mperor  of  Russia,  it  was  added,  his 
majesty  could  not  doubt.  He  recol- 
lected the  lively  interest  which  that 
emperor  had  always  manifested  for 
the  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy,  and  wanted  no  other 
assurance  that  he  could  not  have 
been  induced  to  sanction,  by  his  con- 
currence, or  by  his  approbation,  usur- 
pations, the  principles  of  which  were 
not  less  unjust  than  their  example 
was  dangerous  to  all  lawful  sove- 
reigns. 

The  letter  of  the  two  emperoni 
was  fully  and  most  ably  answered  in 
an  official  note,  which,  like  all  Mr 
Canning^s  state  papers,  is  distinguish- 
ed by  its  pointed  and  powerful  style. 
The  king's  readiness  and  desire  to 
negocxate  a  peace  on  terms  consist- 
ent with  his  own  honour,  and  with 
tfie  permanent  security  of  Europe^ 
were  repeated.  If  the  copdition  of 
the  continent  were  one  of  agitation 
and  of  wretchedness,  if  many  states 
had  been  overthrown,  and  many  more 
were  still  menaced  with  subversion^ 
it  was  a  consolation  to  the  king  to 
reflect,  that  no  part  of  those  convul- 
sions could  be  in  any  degree  impo- 
table to  bin).  Most  willing  was  he  te 
acknowledge  that  all  such  dreadful 
changes  w^e  indeed  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain.  And  if  the 
cause  of  so  much  misery  was  to  be 
found  in  the  stagnation  of  commer- 
cial intercourse,  although  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  hear  with  un- 
qualified regret  that  the  system  de- 
vised for  the  destruction  of  the  com- 
merce of  his  subjects  had  recoiled 
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upon  its  authors  or  its  instrumentSi 
yet  it  was  neither  in  his  disposition, 
jior  in  the  character  of  the  people 
over  whom  ^e  reigned,  to  rejoice  in 
the  privations  and  unhappiness  even 
of  the  nations  which  were  combined 
against  him.  He  anxioudy  desired 
^e  termination  of  the  suii(erings  of 
•the  continent.  The  war  in  which  he 
was  engaged  was  entered  into  for 
the  immediate  object  of  national 
safety ;  but,  in  its  progress,  new  pb- 
iigations  had  been  imposed  upon 
him,  in  behalf  of  powers  whom  the 
aggressions  of  a  common  enemy  had 
compelled  to  m^e  common  cause 
-with  him,  or  who  had  solicited  his 
assistance  and  support  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  their  national  indepen- 
dence. The  interests  of  Portugal 
and  of  Sicily  were  confided  to  his 
friendship  and  protection;  and  he 
was  connected  for  peace,  as  well  as 
for  war,  with  the  King  of  Sweden. 
To  Spain  he  was  not  yet  bound  by 
any  formal  instrument,  but  he  had, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  contracted 
with  that  nation  engagements  not 
less  sacred,  and  not  less  binding-  up- 
his  mind  than  the  most  solemn  trea- 
ties. He  therefore  assumed,  that, 
in  an  overture  made  to  him  for  en- 
tering into  negociations  for  a  gene- 
ral peace,  his  relations  subsisting 
with  the  Spanish  monarchy  had  been 
distinctly  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  the  government  acting  in 
the  name  of  his  Catholic  majesty, 
Ferdinand  VI I.,  was  understood  to 
be  a  party  to  any  negociation  in 
which  he  was  invited  to  engage. 

The  answer  of  the  Rus- 
Ncn,  8.  sian  minister  was,  that^he 
admission  of  the  sovereigns 
in  alliance  with  England  could  not 
be  a  point  of  any  difficulty ;  but  the 
principle  by  no  means^  extended  to 
the  necessity  of  admitting  the  pleni- 
2 


potentiaries  of  the  Spanish  insur*< 
gents^andlhe  Emperor  Alexander 
could  not  admit  them.  He  had  air 
ready  acknowledged  King  Joseph' 
Napoleon ;  he  was  united  with  tnc 
Emperor  of  the  French ;  and  he  was 
resolyed  not  to  separate  his  interests 
from' those  of  that  monarch.  But 
Count  Romanzoff  added,  he  saw, 
with  pleasure,  that,  in  this  diflference 
of  opinion  respecting  the  Spaniards]^ 

'  there  was  nothing  which  could  either' 
prevent  or  delay  the  opening  of  a 
cong/ess;  because  his  Britanmc  Ma- 
jesty had  himself  admitted,  that  he 
was  bound  to  no  positive  engage- 
ment with  those  who  had  taken  up 
arms  in  Spain.— Count  RomanzolP 
did  not  intend  to  insult  a  Britisli 
king,  by  telling  him  he  might  violate 
his  word  and  honour,  because  he  was 
not  bound  to  keep  them  by  any  for- 
mal instrument ; — ^but  M.  de  Cham- 
pagny's  reply  was  intentionally  in- 
sulting. "  How,"  said  he,^  **  is  it 
possible  for  the  French  government 
to  entertain  the  proposid  which  has 
been  made  to  it,  of  admitting  th6 

-Spanish  insurgents  to  the  negocia- 
tion ?  What  would  the  English  go-' 
vernment  have  said,  had  it  been  pro- 
posed to  them  to  admit  the  Catholic 
insurgents  of  Ireland  ?  France,  with- 
out having  anytre^ies  with  them, has 
been  in  communication  with  them, 
has  made  them  promises,  and  has 
frequently  sent  them  succours."  The 
insolent  Frenchman  did  not  perceive 
what  warning  this  utterly  irrelevant 
argument  held  out  to  the  disaiFect*- 
ed  in  Ireland,  by  thus  plainly  inform- 
ing them',  that  however  Buonaparte 
might  promise  them  support,  he  was 
at  all  times  ready  to  abandon  them, 
whenever  it  might  suit  his  views.  Me-' 
nacing  language  was  then  introduced. 
England,  we  were  told,  woiddfind  her- 
self under  a  strange  mistake,  if^  coaf* 
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trory  to  tl)e.et|ierience  of  the  past, 
she  still  entertained  the  idea  of  con- 
tending  succes»fullyy  upon  the  con- 
tinent, against  the  armies  of  France. 
What  hope  could  she  have,  especially 
when  France  was  irrevocably  united 
with  Russia?  France  and  Russia 
could  carry  on  the  war  till  the  court 
of  London  recurred  to  just  and  equi- 
table dispositions;  they  were  resolved 
to  do  so ;  and  the  English  were  ad- 
monished not  to  lose  sight  of  the  ine- 
vitable results  of  the  force  of  states. 
Mr  Canning's  replies  were  equally 
decided  and  dignified.  To 
Dec.  9.  Count  Romanzoif  he  expres- 
sed the  king's  astonishment 
and  regret,  that  it  should  be  supposed 
he  would  consent  to  commence  a  ne- 
gociation  by  the  previous  abandon- 
ment of  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion, and  of  the  legitimate  monarchy  of 
Spain,  in  deference  to  an  usurpj^tion 
which  had  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  He  had  hoped  th^t 
the  partici^tion  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  these  overtures  would 
have  afforded  a  security  to  him, 
against  the  j^roposal  of  a  condition* 
so  unjust  in  its  effect,  and  so  fatal  in 
its  example.  Nor  could  he  conceive 
by  what  obligation  of  duty  of  of  in- 
terest, or  by  what  principle  of  Rus- 
sian policy,  his  imperial  majesty  could 
have  found  himself  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge the  right  assumed  by 
France,  to  depose  and  imprison  friend- 
ly sovereigns,  and  forcibly  to  trans- 
fer to  herself^  the  allegiance  of  loyal 
and  independent  nations.  If  these 
were  indeed  the  principles  to  which 
the  emperor  had  inviolably  attached 
himself;  to  which  he  had  pledged  the 
character  and  resources  oi  his  em- 
pire, and  which  he  had  united  him- 
self with  France  to  establish  by  war. 


and  to  maintain  by  peace-^eeply 
did  the  King  of  England  lament  a 
determination  by  which  the  suffer- 
ings of  Europe  must  be  ag&^ravated 
and  prolonged :  but  not  to  him  was 
to  be  attributed  tl|e  continuance  of 
the  calamities  of  war,  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  all  hope  of  such  a  peace 
as  would  be  compatible  with  justice 

.  and  with  honour.  To  the  French 
minister  Mr  Canning  said,  he  wa9 
especially  commanded  to  abstain  from 
noticing  any  of  those  topics  and  ex- 

.  pressions  insulting  to  his  majesty,  to 
his  allies,  and  to  the  Spanish  nation^ 
with  which  tlie  official  note  of  M.  de 
Champagny  abounded.  The  King 
of  England  was  desirous  to  have 
treated  for  a  peace  which  might  have 
arranged  the  respective  interests  of 
all  the  belligerent  powers  on  princi- 
pies  of  equal  justice,  but  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  of  the  le- 
gitimate monarchy  of  Spain ;  and  the 
pretension  of  France,  to  exclude  from 
the  negociation  the  central  and  su** 
preme  government,  acting  in  the 
name  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  was  one  which  he  could 
not  admit,  without  acquiescing  in  an 
usurpation  unparalleled  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the*  world. 

As  soon  as  this  correspondence 
was  concluded^  the  rupture  of  the 
negociation  was  made  known  in  Eng- 
land, by  a  declaration,  which,  while 
any  sense  of  honour  re- 
mains in  the  English  na-  Dec*  15. 
tiori,  will  always  be  recol- 
lected with  pride  and  satisfaction.-— 
The  continued  appearance  of  a  ne- 
gociation, it  said,  when  peace  was 
found  to  be  utterly  unattainable, 
could  be  advantageous  only  to  the 
enemy.    It  might  enable  France  to 
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sow  distrust  and  jealousy  in  the  coun- 
cils of  those  who  were  combined  to 
resist  her  oppression;  and  if,  among 
the  nations  which  were  groaning  un- 
der the  tyranny  of  French  alli^ce, 
or  among  those  which  maintained 
against  France  a  doubtful  and  pre- 
carious independence,  there  should 
be  any  which  were  balancing  between 
the  certain  ruin  of  a  prolonged  in- 
activity and  the  contingent  (hngers 
of  an  effort  to  save  themselves  from 
that  ruin — ^to  nations  so  situated,  the 
delusive  prospect  of  a  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  could  not 
fail  to  be  peculiarly  injurious.  Their 
preparations  might  be  relaxed,  by  the 
vain  hope  of  returning  tranquUlity, 
or  their  purposq  shaken,  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  being  left  to  contend 
alone.  Tliat  such  was,  in  fact,  the 
main  object  of  France  in  the  propo- 
sals transmitted  from  Erfurth,  nis 
majesty  entertained  a  strong  persua- 
sion. But  at  a  moment  when  results, 
so  awful  from  their  importance,  and 
sd  tremendous  from  their  uncertain- 
ty, might  be  depending  upon  the 
decision  of  peace  or  war^  he  felt  it 
due  to  himself  to  ascertain,  beyond  . 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  views 
and  intentions  of  his  enemies^  It 
was  difficult  for  him  to  believe  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  devoted 
himself  so  blindly  and  fatally  to  the 
violence  and  ambition  of  the  power 
with  which  his  imperial  majesty  had 
unfortunately  become  allied,  as  to 
be  prepared  openly  to  abet  the  usur- 
pation of  Spam.  He  therefore  met 
the  seeming  fairness  and  moderation 
of  the  propose,  with  fairness  and  mo- 
deration on  his  part  real  and  sincere, 
expressing  his  just  confidence  that 
the  Spanish  government,  acting  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  was  un- 


derstood to  be  a  party  to  this  nego* 
elation.  The  reply  returned  by 
France  to  this  proposition  cast  off 
at  once  the  thin  disguise,  which  had 
been  assumed  for  a  momentary  pur- 
pose^ and  displa3red,  with  less  than 
ordinary  reserve,  the  arrogance  and 
injustice  of  that  government.  The 
universal  Spanish  nation  was  descri- 
bed by  the  degrading  appellation  of 
the  Spanish  insurgents,  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  admission  of  its  govern- 
ment as  a  party  to  an^  negociation 
was  rejected,  as  inadmissible  and  in- 
sulting. With  astonishment,  as  well 
as  grief,  he  had  received  from  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  a  reply  similar  in 
effect,  although  less  indecorous  in 
tone  and  manner.  The  king  would 
readily  have  embraced  an  opportu- 
nity of  negociation  which  mi^ht  have 
afforded  any  hope  or  prospect  of  a 
peace  compatible  with  justice  and 
with  honour.  He  deeply  lamented 
an  issue  by  which  the  sufferings  of 
Europe  were  aggravated  and  pro- 
longed ;  but  neiuier  his  honour  nor 
the  generosity  of  the  British  nation 
would  admit  of  his  consenting  to  cobi- 
mence  a  negociation  by  the  aban- 
donment of  a  brave  and  loyal  peo{^, 
who  were  contending  for  the  preser- 
vation of  all  that  is  dear  to  man  j  and 
whose  exertions,  in  a  cause  se  un- 
questionably just,  he  had  solelm^ 
pledged  himself  to  *  sustain. 

Such  an  answer  was  consistent 
with  the  honour,  the  principles,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  British  people. 
Buonaparte  anticipated  it :  his  pro- 
posals might  have  that  efifect  whicli 
the  English  cabinet  had  foresees, 
upon  the  powers  which  he  oppressed, 
and  they  might  deceive  the  French 
people ;  at  least  they  gave  a  popular 
topic  for  his  sycophants  in  the  se- 
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iMte,  and  those  whose  office  it  was 
to  mislead  the  public  mind.  He  him- 
self knew  what  the  result  must  be, 
and  did  hot  for  a  moment  suspend 
or  slacken  his  preparations.  Before 
a  reply  could  be  made  to  the  first 
overture,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and, 
in   his  address   to    the    legislative 

.l)ody,  informed  them  that 
Oct*  25.  he  should  depart  in  a  few 

<lays,  to  put  himself  in  per- 
fion  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and,  with 
God's  help,  (such  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  blasphemer, )  to  crown  the 
King  of  Spain  in  Madrid,  and  plant 
his  eagles  on  the  forts  of  Spain.  It 
was  a  distinguished  favour  of  that 
providence,  he  said,  which  had  con- 
stantly protected  his  army,  that  pas- 
sion had  so  far  blinded  the  English 
councils,  that  they  had  abandoned 
the  defence  of  the  seas,  and  at  last 
produced  their  army  on  the  conti- 
nent His  vaunts  and  his  impieties 
were,  of  course,echoed  by  those  whom 
lie  addressed ,  but  their  flattery  was 
far  exceeded  by  the  language  of 
some  deputies  from  the  new  Italian 
departments,  who  had  audience  on 
the  same  day.  The  destinies  of  the 
whole  world,  they  told  him,  were 
confided  by  ^e  AJmighty  to  his  im^ 
penetrable  views,  to  the  supreme 
power  of  his  genius,  to  the  miracu- 
lous exploits  of  his  arms.  Hence  a 
new  order  of  things,  already  written 
.  in  the  books  of  the  Eternal,  wa^  prer 
pared  for  their  country.  In  the  ne- 
cessity in  which  he  was  to  overthrow, 
to  destrbvy  to  disperse  all  enemies, 
as  the  wind  dissipates  the  dust,  he 
was  not  an  exterminating  angel; 
but  he  was  the  beii^g  that  extends 
his  thoughts,  and  measures  the  face 
of  tl|e  earth,  to  re-establish  happi- 
ness upon  a  better  and  surer  basis. 
He  was  destined  before  all  ages  to 
be  the  man  of  God*s  right  hand ;  the 
VOU  I.  PART  I. 


sovereignniaster  of  all  things.  Lan« 
guage  of  more  idolatrous  adoration 
was  never  listened  to  by  the  frantic 
Caligula,  nor  uttered  by  the  infa« 
tuated  followers  of  Sebatai  Sevi.  It 
was  not,  however,  too  gross  for  the 
t3a*ant  to  whom  it  was  addressed; 
and  be  applauded  it  in  his  reply.-«- 
Immediately  after  this  scene  ne  left 
Paris,  reached  Bayonne  on  the  3d 
of  November,  and,  five  days  afiter* 
wards,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army  at  Vittoria. 

The  annual  expose  of  the  French 
empire  was  made  at  this  time,  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  Amid  a 
pompous  enumeriation  of  improve* 
ments  which  in  England  are  made 
by  parishes  and  hundreds,  and  not 
heard  of  beyond  the  county  in  which 
they  are  carried  on,  a  few  thines 
worthy  of  notice  are  mentioned* 
The  assembly  were  told,  that,  in  the 
Napoleon  code,  trial  by  jury  had 
been  introduced;  and  this  was  a 
question  which  they  would  have  to 
examine  Jn  their  present  session.—^ 
The  institution  of  a  jury  topk  its  rise 
amid  the  simple  manners  of  their  an- 
cestors. Feudal  despotism  l^anished 
it  from  France,  but  it  took  refuge  a- 
mong  a  neighbouring  people,  where 
it  acquired  a  great  celebrityf  That 
people,  after  k  long  ui^e  of  it,  consi-  < 
dered  it  as  the  exclusive  guardian  of 
individual  liberty,  and  eyen  pf  politi- 
jcal  freedom.  The  system  had  been 
re-established  in  France  by  the  con- 
Mituent  assembly,  biit,  in  complica- 
,tiiig  its  forms,  they  injured  its  ef- 
fect. It  was  now  restored  in  all  its 
purity;  the  emperor  himself  had  ta- 
ken a  great  share  in  improving  it, 
and  among  the  important  changes 
which  would  be  proposed  to  thenit 
they  would  perceive  the  suppression 
ofthe  jury  of  accusation :  experience 
had  she^p  tbi^t  it  was  usieless,  and 
2n 
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even  hurtful ;  that  it  gave  no  real  pro- 
tection,— ^that  it  fettered  the  progress 
and  the  activity  of  justice,  in  its  pur- 
suit of  crimes. — Here,  then,  is  one 
great  security  of  the  subject  taken 
away,  by  the  French  alterations  of 
the  trial  by  jury. 

Great  and  important  measures,  the 
imniseer  said,  had  been  taken  for  the 
suppression  of  mendicity,  and  it  was 
confidently  hoped  that  in  a  few  years 
this  opprobrium  of  civiHzed  society 
would  be  completely  removed  from 
France.  The  means  by  which  this 
end  was  to  be  obtained  were  no 
otherwise  explained  than  that  each 
department  was  to  have  a  central 
4epot,  answering  to  our  houses  of 
industry,  and  that  those  beggars  who 
conld  not  be  reclaimed  to  honest  la- 
bour, and  were  found  begging  out  of 
•Iheic  departments,  should  be  confined 
in  the  central  houses  of  detention. 
The  restrictions  upon  commerce  were 
fiaid  to  have  originated  in  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  English,  particularly  in 
the  orders  in  council,  of  November 
11,  1807  ;  the  minister  chusing  not 
to  remember  the  measures ,  which 
preceded  and  provoked  them.  It 
was  admitted,  that,  from  the  subse- 
quent restrictions,  the  almost  abso- 
lute cessation  of  French  conomerce, 
,  and  many  privations  for  the  French 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  con- 
-Iftumers,  most  necessarily  ensue  ;  but 
these  privations  had  been  borne  Hith 
resignation,  had  already  become  ha* 
bitual,  had  awakened  the  genius  of 
invention,  and  had  produced  a  thou- 
sand resources  In  substitution  of  the 
objects  of  which  France  was  depri- 
ved. Moreover,  it  was  known  that 
a  great  nation,  essentially  agricultu- 
ral, possesshi^  in  abundance  all  arti- 
cles of  utility,  could  easily  forego 
certain  luxuries  or  crmveniencies  of 
life,  when  its  ixldependence  and  glor 


rywere  at  stake.  The  attempts  at 
raising  cotton,  notwithstanding  some 
unfavourable  circumstances,  still  gave 
room  to  hope  for  ultimate  success. 
They  were  justified,  also,  in  auguring 
well  of  the  experiments  made  on  the 
syrups  of  the  grape.  The  culture  of 
tobacco  succeeded^  and  that  which 
was  raised  near  St  Malo  equalled 
the  American. 

Tlie  finances  were  said,  since  France 
had  generously  consented  to  the  adop 
tion  of  indirect  taxation ,  to  have  reach- 
ed a  state  of  order  and  prosperity  un- 
known in  the  best  administered  go- 
vernments. The  finances  of  a  state 
were  not  essentially  and  efficiently 
good  till  they  became  independent 
of  circumstances,  till  they*  could  be 
maintained  without  the  ruinous  ex- 
pedients of  loans  and  excessive  con- 
tributions, and  till  they  were  so  or- 
ganized, that,  in  an  extraordinary  e- 
mergency,  all  the  property,  and  all 
the  individuals,  might  be  called  upon 
promptly  to  furnish  Uieir  respective 
quotas  in  advance,  llie  endeavours 
of  the  emperor  had  been  incessantly 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  tiiis 
object,  and  they  had  been  crowned 
by  the  most  complete  success.  The 
minister  did  not  explain  in  what  the 
plan  of  paying  taxes  in  advance  dif- 
fered from  loans  and  excessive  con- 
tributions. If  the  receipts  be  admit- 
ted at  a  future  time  in  payment,  it  is 
virtually  a  forced  loan ;  but  it  is 
far  more  likely  that  government 
would  find  it  necessary  to  go  on  an- 
ticipating its  resources,  and  thus  con- 
vert this  system  into  a  plan  for  rai- 
sing double  taxes  within  the  year» 
whenever  they  were  wanted.  In 
peace,  the  revenue  was  stated  at  600 
millions,  which  would  leave  a  large 
surplus  for  national  improvements  : 
the  war  standard  was  hOO.  When- 
ever peace  was  restored,  there  would 
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be  A  r^uedon  of  (me  fourth  part  of 
the  taxes;  iM^d  qn  a  renewal  of  war,  it 
was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
emperor  to  resort  to  the»illusory  ex- 
pedients of  imposing  .taxes  of  a  novel 
description,  or  of  holding  out  temp- 
tations to  raise  new  supplies:  the 
contributions  would  be  brought  back 
to  the  war  standard,  and,  even  then, 
raised  oply  by  100  or  150  millions  at 
a  time,  in  case  of  need ;  and  this 
would  be  done  by  a  simple  scale  or 
table  of  proportions,  which  would 
enable  every  citizen  to  ascertain 
what  share  he' bore  in  the  good  or 
bad  fortune  of  the  state. — If  the  dif- 
ference between  the  war  and  peace 
^expenditure  is  accurately  stated  as 
only  a  fourth  part,  the  reason  must 
be,  because  the  French  armies  con- 
tain so  many  troops  raised  and  paid  . 
by  the  dependent  allies,  and  be- 
cause the  greater  number  of  them 
are  always  fed  and  supported  in  a 
hostile  or  in  a  dependent  country. 

The  account  of  their  naval  ex- 
ploits were  truly  pitiful,  A  squa- 
dron from  Toulon  had  thrown  sup- 
plies into  Corfu,  and  returned  safely, 
as  if  by  enchantment !  The  colonies 
also  bad  been  supplied ;  many  prizes 
bad  been  made  from  the  English, 
especially  in  India ;  and  only  one  of 
the  French  frigates  had  surrendered, 
after  a  glorious  contest  against  a  su- 
perior force.  This  was  the  Pied«» 
montaise,  a  ship  carrying  more  guns 
than  that^to  which  she  struck,  and 
more  than  three  times  the  number 
of*  men.  ,Sucli  was  the  state  to 
which  Nelson  had  reduced  the  naval 
power  of  France,  that  their  run-* 
away  expeditions,  and  the  success  of 
their  privateers,  were  all  they  had  to 
boast  of.  Their  preparations,  indeed, 


would  be  formidable, ''were  we  at 
peace  with  £i|on^)arte.  Tex|  sh^ 
of  the  line,  l)uilt  at  Antwerp,  and  rear 
dy  for  sea,  were  awaiting  their  des- 
tination jtjiere  :  twelve  had .  been 
launched  during  the  y^ar,  and  the 
same  number  of  frigates :  five-and- 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  iive-and- 
twenty  frigates  were  on  the  stocks. 
Before  the  end  of  two  campaigns,  the 
bason  of  Cherbourg  would  be  fit  to 
receive  squadrons:  Spezzia  was  a- 
bout  to  become  a  second  Toulon. 
The  union  of  almost  all  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  France,  secu- 
red to  her  arsenals  and  ships  abun- 
dant supplies  of  provisions,  stores, 
and  liien.  Venice,  Ancona,  Na- 
ples, and  ^  the  means  of -Holland 
and  Italy,  were  in  rhotion.  The 
Boulogne  flotilla  was  not  omitted 
in  this  display.  It  was  said  to  be 
kept  up,  equipped,  and  in  readiness 
to  undertake  the  operations  for  which 
it  was  originally  created:  and  a 
hundred  thousand  x>f  the  grand  ar- 
my were  to  leave  the  Prussian 
states,  and  to  occupy  the  Boulogne 
camp.  ' 

Henceforth,  he  pursued,  the  War 
was  to  consist  in  repelling  the  Eng- 
hsh  commerce  from  all  points.  All 
the  social  relations  of  England  with 
the  continent  were'  suspended,  and 
she  was  smitten  by  the  excommuni- 
cation which  she  had  herself  provok- 
ed. This  exclus^pn  was  about  to  be 
consummated,  when  she  contrived,  as. 
a  last  resource,  to  excite  disturbances 
in  Spain,andally  herself  with  themost 
barbarous  prejudices,  even  with  the 
inquisition.  The  event  of  this  last 
eftort  could  not  be  doubtful.  What 
a  presage,  said  the  minister,  does  the 
heroic  army  of  Portugal  offer  to  us. 


See  page  193. 
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wUch,  struggling  against  double  its  This  insult  the  English  had  but  to& 

force,  has  be^  able  to  raise  trophies  well  deserved ;  whether  the  enemy's 

6n  the  very  land  where  it  fought  to  boast  of  driving  us  out  of  Spain  would 

sudi  disadvantage,  and  to  dictate  the  be  as  well  supported,  was  yet  to  be 

conditions  of  a  glorious  retreat!—  proved. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


Defsat  and  Dispersion  qfthe  Armies  of  Blake  and  Castanos*  Buonapartes 
advance  to  Madridy  which^  by  the  Treachery  qfM(yrlay  is  surrendered  to 
him.  Proceedings  of  the  British  Army,  Sir  John  Moore  enters  Spain* 
Difficulties  of  his  Situation, '  He  resolves  to  retreat^  butf  altering  his  pur^ 
pose,  advances  f  t^th  the  intention  of  giving  battle  to  Marshal  Sotdt. 


The  French  armies  in  Spain,  when 
Buonaparte  put  himself  at  their  head^ 
were  not  less  than  200y000  men. 
The  head-quarters  were  at  Vittoria. 
The  left  wing,  under Moncey,  (Duke 
of  ComegliaiiOy)  was  posted  along 
the  banks  of  the  Aragon  and  the 
Ebroy  having  .  its  head-quarters  at 
Bafalla.  Ney  (Duke  of  Elchingen) 
was  with  his  division  at  Guardia: 
Bessieres  (Duke  of  Istria)  at  Mi- 
randa,  part  of  his  corps  garrisoning 
Pancorbo.  General  Merlin,  with  one 
division,  occupied  the  heights  of  Du- 
rango,  and  defended  the  heights  of 
Mond^agon,  from  the  threatened  at- 
.  tack  of  me  Spaniards.  Castanos,  in 
order  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and 
cover  the  province  of  Aragon,  quit- 
ted the  line  on  the  Ebro,  and  posted 
himself  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ala- 
gon,  forming  a  line  from  Sanguessa 
to  Villafranca,  and  leaving  25(X)  men 
atLpgrono.  His  right  wing  touch- 
ed the  left  o^  Palafox's  army;  but 
their  united  force  did  not  exceed 
20,000  men.    The  armies  of  Estre- 


madura  and  Murda,  computed  at 
30,000,  were  in  the  centre,  bpposed 
to  the  French  on  the  Ebro:  they 
expected  to  be  joined  by  the  British, 
imder  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  Da- 
vid Baird,  whose  e£Pective  force  a- 
mounted  to  28,000.  Blake's  army, 
was  now  estimated  at  35,000.  The 
whole  force,  therefore,  to  be  opposed 
to  the  French,  was  only  113,000,  if 
the  British  had  joined. 

The  first  object  of  the  French  was 
to  prevent  this  junction.  They  be* 
gan  by  attacking  the  main  body  of 
Blake's  army,  consisting  of  17,000 
men,  with  a  force  of  25,000,  on  the 
last  day  of  October.  After  an  ac* 
tion,  which  was  obstinately  contested 
for  eight  hours,  against  so  superior 
a  force,  the  Spaniards  fell  back  to 
.Vaimaseda,  without  losing  colours 
or  prisoners.  They  were  without  ar- 
tillery, or  the  fate  of  the  day  might 
have  been  difierent.  Blake  display* 
ed  great  skill  in  this  action,  unequal 
as  it  was :  The  French  say,  that  if  it 
had  not  taken  placei  his  army  W4I 
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in  a  situation  to  have  been  com* 
pletely  cut  off.  It  should  seem,  there- 
fore, that  he  forced  the  enemy  to 
fight,  atid  that  a  retreat,  so  won  and 
so  conducted,  was  a  victory.    Le- 
febvre  (Duke  of  Dantzic)  pursued, 
and  entered  Bilbao  on  the  3d  of 
November.  It  was  Blake's  intention 
to  }\ave  fallen  back,  till  he  could  con- 
centrate the  whole  of  his  army ;  but 
the  second  division,  and  a  part  of  the 
Asturian   troops,   under   Azeredo, 
which  had  repulsed  a  superior  force 
of  the  French  on  the  3d,  had  its  com- 
munication cut  off,  and  the  French 
were  strengthening  themselves,  at 
Arciniega  and  Orrantia,  to  prevent 
their  junction  with  the  main  body  of 
^  the  army.  Blake  prepared  to  attack 
^  them :   They  retreated  during  the 
night  of  the  fourth ;  but,  on  the  fol- 
lowing dayj  the  fourth  division  of  the 
Galicians  came  up  ^ith  7000  of  the 
enemy  near  Vahnaseda^  and  com- 
pletely defeated  them,  with  great 
slaughter.   On  the  ?th,  he  attacked 
the  French  i^ain,  and  turned  their 
Ifeft  wing;  but  his  centre  was  too 
treak  to  advance^  «md  the  extreme 
Ihclemehcy  of  the  nighty  with  the 
Exhausted  condition  of  his  troops, 
prevented  him  ffotn  pursuing  his  ad- 
vantage, as  he  had  purposed,  dn  the 
ensuing  morning.  Never,  indeed,  did 
any  soldiers  endure  greater  priva- 
tions i  from  the  23d  of  October,  they 
had  been  continually  in  the  open  air, 
duHrtg  i'ainy  nights  and  the  qnost  in- , 
dethent  weather ;  they  were  all  with- 
but  hats,  great  part  of  them  without 
tjlothes  or  shoes;  and  they  were  whole 
days  without  food.     Yet,  under  all 
these  swflerings,  hot  a  murmur  of 
dissatisfaction  was  heard,  and  they 
tnftnifested  no  of^er  wish  than  that 
of  contHbutiiig  to  the  destruction  of 
ttie  enemy,  and  the  safety  of  their 


country,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  owa 
lives. 
The  system  of  the  French  was  to 
.  wear  the  Galician  army  out,  and  beat 
them  down  by  repeated  attacks.  For 
this  purpose  they  continually  poured 
in  fresh  troops  against  it.     On  the 
8th,  the  rear  was  attacked  with  little 
effect ;  on  the  1 0th,  tlie  whole  army 
was  engaged  with  a  force  which 
nearly  doubled  its  amount.   The  bat- 
tle continued  from  noon  till  darkness 
terminated  it.    The  French,  conti- 
nually reinforced,  renewed  it  the 
next  morning,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  routing  the  left  wing.  It  was  now 
necessary  to  retreat ;  but  the  enemy 
got  possession  of  a  height  command- 
ing the  road  of  the  retreating  army : 
this^threw  them  into  confusion;  and 
the  men,  worn  out;  with  incessant &- 
tigue,  and  seeing  no  hope  of  imme- 
diate succour,  began  to  disperse^r— 
Blake  attempted,  with  the  remains 
of  his  army,  to  make  a  stand  at  Rey- 
nosa,  one  of  the  strongest  positions 
in  thatstrong  country :  here  he  hoped 
to  have  collected  his  scattered  forces; 
but  scarcely  had  he  arrived,  when 
fresh  troops  ^poured  in  upon  him: 
another  body  of  the  French  appear- 
ed also  on  the  road  frpm  Burgos*: 
no  alternative  was  left  him>  but  agaiki 
to  retreat  towards  St  Andero ;  md 
the  dispersion  of  hi$  army  was  so 
complete,  that  there  no  longer  re- 
mained any   force   to  oppose  die 
French  on  this  side.    But  justice 
should  be  done  to  this  gallant  army : 
no  men  ever  behaved  more  gallantly, 
nor  with  more  determined  patriotism. 
Without  cavalry,  Without  clothing, 
almost  without  food,  they  fought 
battle  after  battle,  against  troops  al- 
ways superior  in  number,  and  whose 
losses  were  always  filled  up  with  fresh 
reinforcements.    Nor  was  there  ont 
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ftrovmstanee  of  disgrace  attending 
their  defeat :  there  was  no  capitula- 
tion, no  surrender  of  kirge  bodies 
or  of  strong  peaces ;  the  ground  on 
which  they  fought  was  won  by  the 
Frencli,  and  this  was  all  that  was 
won.  In  one  of  the  last  actions.  Ge- 
neral lliquelme  was  mortally  wound* 
ed.  Routed  as  they  w^re,  his  sol- 
diers would  not  leave  him  to  die  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Tliey  car- 
ried him  to  St  Andero ;  and  he  ex- 
pired as  they  were  lifting  him  into  a 
ship. 

While  one  part  of  the  French  arn^ 
was  thus  employed  against  Blake, 
another  advanced  against  the  city  of 
Burgos,  which  was  occupied  by  some 
divisions  of  the  army  of  E^tremadu- 
ra,  consisting  of  Walloon  and  Spanish 
guards,  a  few  regiments  of  the  line, 
and  the  students  of  the  universities 
pf  Leon  and  Salamanca,  under  Count 
Belveder.  The  French  cavalry  dis- 
patched for  this  service  was  under 
Bessieres,  and  the  infantry  under 

Soult  (  Duke  of  Dahnatia.) 
Nov.  10.  Twice  they  were  repulsed 

by  the  patriots,  nor  was  it 
tSl  after  a  third  action  had  be^n  ob- 
stinately contested  for  thirteen  hours, 
that  the  French,  by  their  superiority 
in  numbers,  and  especially  in  caval- 
ry, were  successful.  Count  Belveder 
was  pursued  from  Burgos  to  Lerma, 
aad  thence  to  Aranda,  which  Bes- 
sieres  entered  on  the  16th.  The 
wreck  of  his  army  collected  at  Sego- 
via. On  the  same  day  that  Bessieres 
entered  Aranda,  the  van  of  Soult's 
division  took  possession  of  St  An- 
dero: the  excellent  bishop,  and  other 
.persons  who  had  distinguished  them- 
•celves  by  their  ^patriotism,  found  shel- 
ter onl>oard  some  English  ships. 

Buonaparte  immediately  establish- 
ed his  bead  quarters  at  Burgojs;. 
HfHro  he  issued  an  edict,  panting. 


in  the  name  of  the  intruder,  h  par* 
don  to  all  Spaniards,  who,  within  one 
month  afler  his  arrival  at  Madrid, 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  re- 
nounce all  connection  with  England* 
Neither  the  members  of  the  juntas 
nor  the  general  officers^were  except- 
ed from  this  pardon,  as  the  insolent 
usurper  styled  it ;  but  wishing,  he 
said,  to  mark  those,  who,  after  ha-, 
ving  sworn  fidelity  to  Joseph  Buo- 
naparte, had  violated  that  oath; 
who,  after  having  accepted  places 
under  him,'  had  only  used  Xhe  au- 
thority with  which  they  were  in- 
trusted to  betray  him;  and  who,  in- 
stead of  employing  their  influence  to 
enlighten  the  people,  had  only  used 
it  to  mislead  them  :  wishing  also  that 
the  punishment  of  great  offenders 
might  serve  as  an  example  in  future 
times,  to  all  those,  who,  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  nations,  instead  of  di- 
recting them  with  wisdom  and  pru'« 
dence,  should  mislead  the^i  into  dis- 
orders and  popular  tumults,  and  pre- 
cipitate them  into  misfortupes  and 
war : — ^for  these  reasons,  he  excepted 
from  this  amnesty  the  Dukes  of  In- 
fantado,  Hijar,  Medina  Celi,  and  Os- 
suna,  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Count  Feman  Nunez  and  Allame* 
ra,  the  ex-minister  of  state,  Cevallos, 
and  the  Bishop  of  St  Andero ;  de- 
claring them  traitors  to  the  two 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  and  de- 
creeing that  their  persons  should  be 
seized,-  brought  before  a  military 
commission,  and  shot.  Those  per- 
sons who  had  sworn  homage  to  the 
intruder,  compulsory  as  that  homage 
was,  had  unquestionably  exposed 
themselves  to  tl^is  reproach,  and  to 
its  possible  consequences:  they  had 
been  forced  into  fi  situation  in  which 
the  only  alternative  was  to  become 
traitors  to  him,  or  traitors  to  their 
eo]ifxixy :  9u^  kf  y^t  Jaw9  or  w hfit 
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logic  were  they  traitors  to  France,  a 
country  to  which  they  owed  no  alle- 
gianccy  and  with  which  they  had 
contracted  no  obligation  ? 

From  Burgos,Ney  and  Victor  (Duke 
of  Belluno )  were  dispatched  with  their 
divisions,  to  take  post  behind  the  ar- 
my of  Castanos,  while  Lasnes  (Duke 
of  Montebello)  attacked  it  with  thirty, 
thousand  men  in  front.  Too  much 
had  been  calculated  upon  the  celerir 
ty  of  the  French  trbops.  Ney^s  divi- 
sion, which  should  have  reached  A- 
greda  on  the  23d,  was  so  exhausted 
when  it  arrived  at  CoHa,  on  the  22d, 
that  it  was  compelled  to  remain  there 
the  two  fdlowing  days.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  circutnst^ce,  the  de- 
feat of  the  Spaniards  vp^ould  have 
been  more  complete  than  it  was; 
according  to  tiie  French  atcbunts, 
not  a  man  could  have  escaped.  But 
Castanos,  learning  that  theenetifiy,on 
the  21st,  were  advancing  by  Coria, 
with  12,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  fell 
back  to  a  position  extending  from 
Tarragona  to  Tudela.  This  move- 
ment was  executed  without  loss.  On 
the  :^Sd,  at  day-break,  Lasnes  came 
tip  with  the  Spaniards,  whom  he 
found  posted  with  their  right  before 
Tudela,'  and  their  left  occupying  a 
line  of  a  league  and  a  half.  The  po- 
sition was  bad,  the  line  injudiciously 
extended,  and  Caistanos,  contrary  to 
the  advice  both  of  Palafox  and  the 
representative  of  the  junta,  had  ne- 
'  glected  to  secure  some  commanding 
heights,  of  which  the  French  pos- 
sessed themselves.  Yet  the  action 
was  well  contested.  On  the  right,  the 
Spaniards  had  the  advantage,  but 
their  centre  was  brokeh,  and  the 
French  cavdry,  passing  through, 
came  in  the  rear  of  the  pursuing 
wing,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.  Nothing  was  left  but  to  retreat 
to  Borga.    So  ill  had  Castanos  con- 


certed his  plans,  that  the  fourth  .df« 
vision  of  his  army,  mider  General 
Lapena,  which  had  received  orders 
to  attackthe  right  flank  of  the  enemy, 
was  two  hours  march  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  even  then  found  itself 
unexpectedly  opposed  by  3000  fo6t 
and  1000  horse.  These  they  defeat- 
ed, and  pursued  to  the  heights  of  Tu- 
dela: those  heights  had  been  won 
by  the  French :  he  was  attacked  bj 
'a  victorious  and  superior  force,  re- 
treated again  to  his  former  position 
at  Cascante,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  night  to  fall  back  to  Boija.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  account,  4000 
Spaniards  either  fell  in  the  field  or 
perished  in  the  Ebro,  and  nearly  as 
many  more  were  made  prisoners ;  a 
number  probably  not  much  exagge- 
rated, as  Castanos  states  his  loss  tm^ 
be  very  Considerable.  The  defeat, 
indeed,  was  effectual  as  to  that  ami^. 
From  Borja  the  general  fell  back  to 
Calatayud,  and  ftom  thence  to  St- 
guenza,  because  he  had  not  means  of 
subsistence  in  the  f<^ftner  city ;  and 
also,  he  said,  because  he  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  French 
threatened  Somosierra,  andtherefbre 
he  wis(ied  to  be  near  the  capital,  in 
case  the  enemy  should  advance  to- 
ward it. 

'ihe  i^rench^  in  all  th^se  actions, 
displayed  their  characteristic  and 
systematic  cruelty,  giving  no  quar- 
ter to  any  of  the  peasants  whom  they 
found  in  arms.  In  the  bulletins, 
Buonaparte  manifested  his  usual 
boastfulness,  his  usual  abusive  ha- 
tred of  the  English,  and  the  meaa 
maliciousness  of  hisnatuie  wasmade 
more  conspicuous  than  on  any  for- 
mer occasion.  The  total  defeat  <:€ 
Castainos  had  compelled  Palafbxti» 
fall  back  to  Zaragoza,  the  defence 
of  that  city  being  the  object  for 
which  he  wa)  especially  to  provide. 
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Itlife  lying  scurrilihr  with  which  this 
y^as  stated  in  the  buUetinSy  evinced 
how  deeply  this  noble  Spaniard  had 
wounded  tiie  Corsican's  pride.  "  A 
fellow  c^ed  Palafoxy"  he  said,  **  for- 
merly a  garde  de  conps, — a  man  with- 
out talent  and  without  courage,  a 
kind  of  insignificant  monk,  the  fit 
*head  of  a  party,  which  gave  him  the 
name  of  general,  was  the  first  to  take 
flight :— it  was  not  the  first  time  he 
had  acted  in  that  manner^ — he  had 
done  so  on  all  occasions."  Such 
language  proved  only  the  innate  and 
inherent  baseness  of  the  heart  from 
which  it  proceeded. 

The  central  junta,  mean  time,  was 
occupying  itself  with  measures  ill 
adapted  to  such  times.  While  Blake's 
army  was  fighting,  day  after  day,  with- 
out clothing,  without  food,  and  with* 
out  reinforcements  to  recruit  its 
ranks,  they  passed  a  decree  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  tribunal^  to 
try  all  persons  accused  of  treason ;  its 
ODJect  being  not  more  to  bring  such 
as  were  guilty  to  deserved  punish- 
ment, th^  to  rescue  from  suspicion 
and  danger  those  who  were  unjustly 
suspected ;  for,  under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  Spain,  they  said, 
the  people^  having  already  suffered 
80  much  from  treachery,  would  na- 
turally suspect  all  those  whose  con- 
duct it  did  not  fully  comprehend. 
The  tribunal,  which  was  composed 
of  member^  from  eac&  of  the  great 
councils  of  state,  was  tohavfe  a  juris* 
diction  over  persons  of  all  ranks; 
but  not  to  carry  into  execution  any 
sentence  of  death,  confiscation  of 
property,  or  dismissal  from  office, 
tfll  they  laid  the  whole  case,  and  all 
the  evidence  upon  which  their  sen- 
tence was  founded,  before  the  su- 
preme junta.  A  certain  number  of 
Its  members  might  carry  on  the  or- 
dinary business,  but  a  writ  for  the 


arrest  of  any  person,  or  the  seques- 
tration of  h)s  goods,  must  be  issued 
by  the  whole.  Especial  provisions 
were  made  to  prevent  secret  arrest, 
or  long  confinement ;  and  the  papers 
of  the  accused  were  not  to  be  de- 
tained, as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  they  contained  no  relation  to 
the  matter  with  which  he  was 
charged.  No  proceedings  were  to 
take  place  upon  anonymous  infor- 
mation, nor  was  ^ny  informer  to  bt 
admitted,  who  would  not  consent  to 
let  his  name  be  known.  The  huma- 
nity of  these  provisions  is  in  such 
direct  opposition  to  the  practice  of 
the  holy  office,  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
this  tribunal  to  render  their  state 
inquisition  as  unlike  as  possible  to 
the  curse  and  disgrace  of  their 
country.  The  tribund  was  parti- 
cularly charged  to  enquire  into  the 
conduct  of  those  persons  who  had 
gone  as  deputiesto  Bayonne,  or  who 
had  submitted  to  the  intruder  at ' 
Madrid ;  endeavouring  carefully  to 
distinguish  between  what  was  com- 
pulsory and  what  was  their  own 
act  and  deed  ;  and  proceeding  in 
this  enquiry  with  that  caution  and 
prudence  which  were  required  in  a 
case,  where,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
public  safety  was  at  stake,  and,  on 
the  otlier,  the  reputation  of  many 
good  and  honourable  citizens.  And 
when  their  investigations  had  esta- 
blished the  innocence  of  any  one, 
they  were  to  consult  with  the  su- 
preme junta  upon  the  means  of  re- 
storing to  him  all  the  credit  and  re- 
spect&ility  which  he  had  formerly 
enjo}ed. 

By  another  decree,  da- 
ted on  the  day  when  Cas-  Nov,  2S. 
tanos  was  defeated  at  Tu- 
dela,  they  resolved  that  honorary 
militias  should  be  formed  in  all  towns 
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which  were  not  in  the  scene  of  war, 
in  order  to  prevent  disorders,  and 
to  arrest  robbers,  de^^erters,  and  iH 
disposed  persons.  A  more  remark- 
able measure  related  to  the  ex-je^ 
suits :  their  banishment  was  repeal- 
ed, and  they  were  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  any  part  of  Spain,  and  there 
enjoy  their  pensions.  The  reason 
a^siirned  was,  that  it  was  a  miserable 
thing  for  them  to  be  expatriated,  to 
live  far  from  their  friends  and  kin, 
and  ^e  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of 
strangers ;  that  it  was  now  become 
difficult  to  furnish  them  with  the  pen- 
aions  assigned  to  them  by  the  crown ; 
and  that  the  sums  thus  allotted  were 
so  much  withdrawn  from  the  circu- 
lating specie  of  the  kingdom,  to  in- 
crease tnat  of  foreign  and  even  of 
hostile  countries.  This  late  act  of 
humanity  to  the  poor  survivors  of  an 
injured  and  most  respectable  com- 
munity, is  not  at  any  time  to  be 
censured;  but  it  is  extraordinary  that 
at  such  a  time  the  attention  of  the 
junta  could  have  been  occupied  up- 
on such  a  subject. 

Of  these  measures,  all  would  have 
been  unexceptionable,  and  even 
praise-worthj^,  had  they  been  well 
timed;  but  the  central  junta  still 
pursued  the  fatal  system  of  decei- 
ving the  people  as  to  the  extent  and 
imminence  of  their  danger,  in  a 
manner  for  which  imprudence  or  in- 
capacity can  hardly  be 
Abv.  21  •  deemed  sufficient  to  ac- 
count. They  addressed 
a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Madrid,  saying,  that  they  bad  taken 
all  the  measures  in  their  power  to 
defeat  the  enemy,  who,  continuing 
his  attacks?,  had  advanced  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sonrosierra;  and 
that  the  number  of  the  French  there 
hardly  amounted  to  eight  thousand 
men.    The  enthusiasm  with  which 


the  soldiers  were  preparing  to  beat 
the  enemies  of  their  oountnr,  they 
said,  and  their  confidence  in   their 
valour,  was  not  to  be  expressed  ;  and 
the  English  were  ready  to  mardi 
from  the  Escurial,  to  reinforce  the 
position  chosen  by  the  able  general 
whom  the  junta  wad  appointed,  and 
to  support  the  operations  of  the  van; 
who,  by  that  time,  were  already  en- 
gaged with  the  slaves  of  the  tyrant. 
With  such  representations  did  the 
government  endeavour   to  deceive 
the  people  of  Madrid,  and  lull  them 
into  a  feeling  of  security,  when  its 
duty  was,  to  have  told  them   the 
whole  extent  of  their  danger,  and 
manfully  roused  diem  to  those  exer- 
tions which  the  emergency  required. 
On  the  30th  of  Noven^er,  the  pass 
of  Somosierra  was  attacked  and  for- 
ced, chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  a  charge  of 
Polish  cavalry.   The  natural  and  ob- 
vious means  of  defending  a  moun- 
tain pass  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  strangely  neglected.     Nothing 
alter  this  remained  to  impede  Buo- 
naparte's way  to  Madrid.    Now^wa^ 
the  time  for  that  dity  to  have  emu- 
lated Zaragoza ;  and  the  spmt  was 
not  wanting  in  the  people,  had  there 
been  a  man  like  PaUdTox,  to  have  di- 
rected them.    They  began  to  erect 
batteries,  to  barricade  the  street^ 
tear  up  the  pavements,  and  carry 
the  stones  to  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
to  be  used  from  thence  against  the 
enemy.    Parapets  were  m^e  on  the 
houses,  and  the  very  do^rs  stopped 
with  matresses.     Nothing  was  want^ 
ing  except  leaders  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  people.    But  Ma- 
drid was  already  sold  by  Morla  and 
the  Prince  of  Castelfranco.    Prone 
as  the  people  always  are,  in  time  of 
danger  and    calamity,    to    ioipute 
treachery  to  their  leaders,  and  daily 
as  the.  Spaniards  wer«  disooveripg 
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new  treaioniy  they  ciid  not  suspect 
these  men  of  betraying  them ;  the 
one  a  member*  of  their  supreme  jun- 
ta, the  other  a  man  hitherto  so  high- 
ly respectable,  and  who  had  so  dis- 
tinguished themselves  during  the  re- 
volution, both  in  word  and  action, 
against  the  enemy ;  both  having 
been  chosen  by  the  government,  to 
be  especially  trusted  with  the  de- 
fence of  Madrid.  A  man  like  Mor- 
ia,  who  had  so  written  and  so  acted, 
'  could  not,  without  doing  violence  to 
our  own  nature,  be  suspected  of  be- 
lying his  whole  former  life,  and  ren- 
dering himself  infamous  and  detes- 
table, as  long  as  history  endures. 

Suspicious,  therefore,  as  the  peo- 
ple were,  no  doubt  was  entertamed 
of  their  generals'  patriotism;  their 
jealousy  was  diverted  to  other  ob- 
jects. It  was  reported,  and  believed, 
that  sand  had  been  put  in  their  car- 
tridges: the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
this  would  be  so  easily  ascertained,  - 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  the  peo- 
ple could  have  been  mistaken.-— 
They  strangled  the  Marquis  de  Pier- 
ales,  to  whom  this  act  of  treachery 
was  imputed ;  and  the  monks  were 
immediately  employed  in  making  new 
cartridges.  Early  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, Bessieres,  with  the  French 
cavalry,  came  within  sight  of  Madrid, 
and  took  possession  of  the  heights, 
«nd  Buonaparte  himself  arrived  there 
at  noon  on  the  same  day,  being  the 
anniversary  of  his  coronation.  There 
were  only  6000 'troops  in  the  city, 
but  there  were  60,000  men  ready  to 
lay  down  their  lives  in  its  defence ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  ex- 
cited indignation,  not  dismay.  Bes- 
sieres sent  his  aid-du-camp  to  sum- 
mon the  town  :  he  was  seized  by  the 
populace,  and  wOuld  have  been  kill- 
ed, if  the  soldiers  had  not  protected 
bim.^    Na  communication  could  be 


opened  with  the  traitorous  general* 
that  day.  In  the  evening,  the  French 
infantry  came  up,  and  at  mid-night, 
a  Spanish  colonel,  who  had  been 
made  prisoner  at  Somosierra,  was 
sent  in  with  a  letter  from'  Berthier, 
(Prince  of  Neufchatel,)  to  the  Mar* 
quisof  Castillar,  who  commanded  the 
troops  in  Madrid,  urging  him  not  to 
expose  that  capital  to  the  horrors  of 
an  assault.  Castillar  lieplied,  that  it 
was  indispensably  incumbent  upon 
him  to  consult  the  constituted  au- 
thorities before  he  could  give  a 
formal  answer,  and  also  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  -disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple was  affected  by  their  present  cir- 
cumstances :  For  this  reason,  he  re- 
Guested  a  suspension  of  arms  for  the 
aay. 

The  reply  was  sent  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d.'  An  attack  had  al- 
ready been  begun  upon  the  Retiro, 
which  was  taken,  after  about  a  thou- 
sand Spaniards  had  fallen  in  defend- 
ing it.  The  other  places  without 
the  wall,  which  had  been  fortified, 
were  also  carried  by  the  French,  and 
some  shells  were  thrown  into  the 
town.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Berthier  sent  a  second 
summons.  The  firing  ceased,  and,  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  Morla  and  Don 
Bernardo  Yriarte  came  out  to  Ber- 
th ier*s  tent.  They  informed  him 
that  Madrid  was  without  resources, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
madness  to  continue  its  defence,  but 
that  the  populace  and  the  volunteers 
from  the  country  were  determined 
to  persevere  in  defending  it.  They 
themselves  were  convinced  that  this 
was  hopeless,  and  requested  a  pause 
of  a  few  hours,  that  they  might  make 
the  people  acquainted  with  their  real 
situation.  Hopeless,  and  without  re- 
sources, when  60,000  men  were  rea- 
dy to  defend  thth  -streets,  anel  doors. 
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and  chambers !— But  this  was  the 
language  of  treason,  not  of  cowar- 
dice. 

These  deputies  were  now  intro- 
duced to  Buonaparte,  and  one  of  those 
theatrical  scenes  was  represented,  in 
which  the  Corsican  delights  to  dis- 
play himself.    You  make  use  of  the 
name  of  the  people,  said  he,  to  no 
purpose ;  if  you  cannot  restore  tran- 
quillity, and  appease  their  minds,  it 
is  because  you  have  excited  them  to 
revolt,  and  seduced  them,  by  propa- 
gdting  falsehoods.      Assemble    the 
clergy,  the  heads  of  the  convents, 
the  alcaldes,  the  men  of  property  and 
influence,  and  let  the  tovna  capitu- 
late by  six'  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
or  it  shall  be  destroyed.     I  will  not, 
nor  ought  I  to  withdraw  my  troops." 
Then  addressing  himself  particularly 
to  Mdrla,  he  added,  "  the  incapaci-. 
ty  and  cowardice  of  a  general  had 
put  into  your  power  troops  who  sur- 
rendered on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  capitulation  has  been  violated. 
You,  Mr  Morla,  what  sort  o£  an 
/         episUe  did  you  write  to  that  gene- 
ral ? — It  well  becomes  you,  sir ^  to 
talk  of  pillage ;  you  who^  oh  enter- 
ing Roussillon,  carried  off  all  the^ 
'   women,  and  distributed  them  as  booty 
^  among  your  soldiers ! — Besides,  what 
right  had  you  to  hold  such  language  ? 
— The  capitulation  ought  to  have  in- 
duced you  to  pursue  a  different  line 
of  conduct*  ,  See  what  has  been  the 
conduct  of  the  English,  who  are  far 
from  piquing  themselves  on  being 
rigid  observers  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions.     They  have  complained  of 
the  convention  of  Portugal,  but  they 
have  carried  it  into  effect.  To  violate 
military  treaties  is  to '  renounce  all 
civilization :  it  is  placing  generals  on 
a  footing  with  the  Bedouins  of  the 
desert.    How  dare  you,  then,  pre- 
sume to  solicil  a  capitulation,  you 


who  violated  that  of  Baylen?  See 
how  injustice  and  bad  faith  always 
recoil  upon  the  guilty,  and  operate 
to  their  prejudice.    I  had  a  fleet  at 
Cadiz ;  it  was  imder  the  protection 
of  Spain,  yet  you  directed  against  it 
the  mortars  of  the  town  where  you 
commanded. — ^I  had  a  Spaioish  army 
in  my  ranks ;  I  would  rather  have 
viewed  it  embark  on  board  the  Eng- 
lish ships,  or  be  obliged  to  precipi- 
tate it  from  the  rocks  of  Espinosa, 
than  to  disarm  it;  I  would  rather 
have  7000  more  enemies  to  fight, 
than  be  deficient  in  honour  and  good 
faith.  Return  to  Madrid — I  give  you 
till  six  o'clockto-morrow  morning— 
return  at  that  hour — ^you  have  only 
to  inform  me  of  the  submission  of 
the  people — ^if  not,  you  and  your 
troops  shall  be  put  to  the  sword." 
Buonaparte  had  now  been  three 
-  days  before  Madrid,  and  the  ardour 
of  the  people  having  none  to  direct 
it,  was  deadened  by  delay  and  dis- 
trust.    Deserted  and  betrayed  as 
they  w,ere,  they  knew  not  in  whom 
to  confide,  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  this  general  suspicion  was, 
tnat  every  man  began  to  consult  his 
own   personal  safety.    During   die 
night,  those  persons  who  had  come 
from  the  country  to  defend  Madrid, 
and  those  of  its  inhabitants  who  were 
most  zealous  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 
left  a  place  where  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  exert  themselves ;  and  at 
ten  o'clock, on  the  morning  of  the 
fifi:h.  General  Belliard  took  the  com- 
mahd  of  the  city. 

The  mockery  of  a  capitulation  was 
not  observed  by  Morla,  till  some  days 
after  the  French  were  masters  of 
Madrid.  His  first  stipulation  was, 
that  no  religion  should  be  tolerated 
except  the  catholic.  No  person  was 
1  to  be  molested  for  his  political  opi- 
nions or  writings,  nor  for  what  he  had 
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Aone  in  obedience  to  the  former  go- 
vernment, nor  the  people,  fbr  the  ^- 
forts  which  they  had  made  in  their 
defence.    It  was  a3  easy  for  the  ty- 
rant to  grant  this,  as  it  would  be  to 
break  it  whenever  he  thought  pro- 
per.    The  fifth  article  required  that 
no  contributions  should  be  exacted 
beyoad  the  ordinary  ones  which  had 
hitherto  been  paid.  This  was  granted 
till  the  realm  should  definitely  be  or- 
ganized ;  and,  Mrith  the  same  quahfy- 
tag  reserve,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
laws,  customs,  and  courts  of  justice 
should  be  preserved.    Another  ar- 
ticle required,  that  the  French  of- 
ficers and  troops  should  not  be  quar- 
tered in  private  houses  nor  in  con- 
vents. This  was  granted  with  a  pro- 
viso,   that  the  troops  should  have 
quarters  and  tents  furnished  con- 
formably to  military  regulations, — 
regulations  which  would  soon  place 
houses  and  convents  at  their  mercy. 
The  Spanish  troops  were  to  march 
out  with  the  honours  of  war,  but 
without  their  arms  and  cannon.  The 
armed  peasantry  were  also  to  leave 
their  weapons,  and  return  to  their 
respective  places  of  abode.    They 
who  had  enlisted  among  the  troops  of 
the  line  within  the  last  four  months 
were  discharged  from  their  engage- 
ments, and  might  return  home ;  all 
the  rest  should  be  prisoners  of  war 
till  an  exchange  took  place,  which. 
It  was  added,  should  immediately 
commence  between  equal  numbers, 
and  rank  for  rank.  It  was  asked  that 
the  public  debts  and  engagements 
^ould  be  faithfully  discharged;  but 
this,  it  was  replied,  being  a  political 
object,  belonged  to  the  cognizance 
of  die  assembly  of  die  realm,  and 
depended  on  the  general  admim'stra- 
tion.    The  last  article  was  a  stipula- 
tion in  favour  of  the  traitorous  com- 
manders.   Those  generals,  it  is  said. 


who  might  wish  to  continue  in  Mad- 
rid should  preserve  their  rank,  and 
such  as  were  desirous  of  quitting  it, 
should  be  at  liberty  so  to  do.  This 
was  granted ;  but  their  pay,  it  was 
added,  could  only  continue  till  the 
kingdom  received  its  ultimate  orga- 
nization. 

Notwithstanding  the  formality  with 
which  the  soldiers  were  included  in 
this  capitulation,  very  few  of  them 
remained  to  be  subject  to  its  condi- 
tions. Castillar  and  all  the  military 
officers  of  rank 'refused  to  enter  into 
any  terms,  and,  with  the  main  body 
of  the  troops  and  16  guns,  marched 
out  of  the  city  on  the  night  of  the 
fourth,  and  eftected  their  re- 
treat. '  The  council  of  Cas-  Dec.  4. 
tille,  which  had  already  suf- 
fered the  just  reproaches  of  the  pa- 
triots, had  now  to  endure  the  cen- 
sure of  the  tyrant  whom  thpy  had 
supported  while,  his  power  was  pre- 
dominant, and  disowned  when  the 
tide  turned  against  him.  He  issued 
a  decree,  whereby,  considering  that 
that  council  had  shown,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  functions,  as  much  false- 
hood as  weakness,  and  that,  after  ha- 
ving published  the  renunciation  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  acknowledged  the 
right  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  to  the 
throne,  it  had  had  the  baseness  to 
declare  that  it  had  signed  those  do- 
cuments with  secret  reservations, 
they  were  displaced,  as  cowards,  and 
unworthy  to  be  the'  magistrates  of  a 
brave  and  generous  nation.  Care, 
however,  was  taken  to  except  from 
this  sentence  those  who  had  been 
cautious  enough  not  to  sign  the  re- 
cantation. At  the  same  time,  ano- 
ther decree  was  passed,  abolishing 
the  inquisition,  as  incoippatible  with 
the  sovereign  power,  and  with  the 
civil  authority.  Its  property  was  to 
be  re-united  to  the  domains  of  Spain, 
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Its  a  guarantee  for  the  public  debt* 
A  third  decree  reduced  the  number 
of  existing  convents  to  one  third. 
This  was  to  be  effected  by  uniting  the 
members  of  several  convents  in  one ; 
and  no  novice  was  to  be  admitted  or 
professed  till  the  number  of  religion- 
ers of  either  sex  should  be  reduced 
to  one  third  of  their  present  amount. 
All  novices^  therefore,  were  ordered 
to  quit  their  respective  convents 
withm  the  space  of  a  fortnight ;  and 
all  who,  having  professed,  wished  to 
change  their  mode  of  life,  and  to 
live  as  secular  ecclesiastics,  were 
permitted  so  to  do,  and  a  pension  se- 
cured to  them,  to  be  regulated  by 
their  age,  but  neither  exceeding  4000 
reals  nor  falling  short  of  3000.  From 
the  possessions  of  the  suppressed  con- 
vents, a  sum  was  to  be  set  apart  suf- 
ficient for  increasing  the  proportion 
of  the  parish  priests,  so  that  the 
lowest  salary  should  amount  to  2400 
reals;  the  surplus  of  this  property 
should  be  united  to  the  domains  of 
Spain ;  half  of  it  appropriated  to  gua- 
rantee the  public  debt,  the  other  to 
reinxburse  the  provinces  and  cities 
the  expences  occasioned  by  sup- 
plying the  armies,  and  to  indemnify 
the  cities  and  country  for  the  losses 
caused  by  the  war.  All  seignorial 
courts  of  justice  were  also  abolished, 
no  other  jurisdiction  being  permitted 
to  -exist  than  the  royal  courts  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  another  decree,  premising, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  in  the 
finances  of  Spain  arose  from  the  alie- 
nation of  different  branches  of  the 
Imposts,  though  they  were,  from  their 
nature,  unalienable,  enacted,  that 
every  individual  who  should  be  inpos- 
iession,  either  by  grant,  sale,  or  any 
other  means,  of  any  portion  of  the 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  imposts,  should 
cease  to  receive  them. 


Buonaparte  now  addressed  ^Pfo^ 
clamation  to  the  Spaniards.     What 
possible  result,  he  asked  them,  could 
attend  even  the  success  of  soaie  cam- 
paigns ?  Nothing  but  an  endless  war 
upon  their  soil.  It  bad  cost  hipci  only 
a  few  marches  to  defeat  their  armies, 
and  he  would  soon  drive  the  English 
from  the  peninsula.    Thus,   to  the 
rights  which  had  been  ceded  to  hiia 
by  the  princes  of  the  last  dynasty, 
he  had  added  the  right  of  conquest : 
that,  however,  should  not  make  any 
alteration    in    his  intentions.     Hix 
wish  was  tq  be  their  regenerator. 
All  which  obstructed  their  prospen« 
ty  and  their  greatness,  he  had  de< 
stroyed  ;  he  had'  broken  the  chains 
which  bore  the  people  down;  and, 
instead  of  an  absolute \nonarchy,  had 
given  them  a  limited  and  constitu* 
tional  one,  with  a  free  constitutios. 
What,  then,  were  this  tyrant's  notions 
of  a  limited  monarchy  ?  If  he  called 
that  monarchy  limited  which  was  to 
be  held  in  dependence  upon  him- 
self, there  might  be  some  meaning 
in  Uie  perverted  term ;  but,  by  the 
forms  of  his  mock  constitution,  the 
intruder  would  be   as  absolute  in 
Spain  as  he  himself  in  France.   The 
conclusion  of  this  proclamation  wsi 
in  a  spirit  of  blasphemy,  hitherto 
confined  to  the  barbarous  coimtrif^s 
of  Africa  or  the  East,     «  Should  all 
my  efforts,"  said  he,  "  prove  fruit* 
less,  and  you  should  not  merit  my 
confidence,  nothing  will  remain  for 
me  but  to  treat  you  as  conquered 
provinces,  and  to  place  my  brother 
upon  another  throne.     I  shall  then 
set  the  crown  of  Spain  upon  my  own 
head,  and  cause  it  to  be  respected 
by  the  g>iilty  ;Jbr  God  has  given  me 
poxuer  and  inclination  fo  surmount  all 
obstacles,** 

In  all  hi$  bulletins  ^d  prodama- 
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^tiena^  Buonaparte  anxiously  held  up 
the  Englii^  to  the  indignation  and 
contempt  of  the  Spaniards ;  a  people, 
he  saicl,  who  fomented  war  every 
where,  and  distributed  arms  like  poi- 
ion,  but  who  shed  their  blood  only 
.  for  their  own  direct  personal  inter- 
ests ;  and  he  represented  the  Spa- 
niards as  complaining  that  forty  thou- 
sand English,  added  to  their  armies 
under  Blake  and  Castanos,  might 
have  balanced  the  fortune  of  the  war. 

It  canoot  be  dented,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  dissembled,  that  the  as- 
.  sistance  of  England,  generously  in- 
tended as  it  was,  was  ill  timed,  ill 
directed,  and  inadequate  to  its  ob- 
ject. Some  blame  is  imputable  to 
the  Spanish^overnment :  they  trust- 
ed too  much  to  their  own  resources ; 
.  diose  resources  were  am^ly  sufficient 
for  that  kind  of  war  which  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  Seville  junta  recom- 
Hiended,  but  if  armies  were  to  be  op- 
posed by  armies,  and  battles  ven- 
tured in  the  field,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  Spaniards  could  be  success- 
ful at  first ;  and  they  should  eayly 
have  solicited  a  British  force,  espe- 
cially of  cavalry.  But  we  must  take 
blame  to  ourselves  also :  the  effort, 
when  it  was  made,  was  not  commen- 
surate to  the  occasion ;  and  the  fatal 
convention  of  Cintra  drew  after  it  a^ 
long  train  of  disaster  and  disgrace. 

Its  first  effect  was  to  suspend  all 
operations  of  the  army  in  iPortugal — 
the  British  commanders  being  sum- 
moned to  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  inquiry.  The  loss  of  two  of  them, 
indeed,  was  gain,  since,  however  per- 
sonally brave,  they  had  proved  them- 
selves "to  be  utterly  deficient  in 
promptitude,  activity,  and  enterprize. 
But  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  though 
he  was  implicated  in  their  gross  po- 
litical misconduct,  and  had  betrayed 
the  same  vrant  of  moral  feeling,  was 


supposed  to  possess  milkary  quaH<^ 
ties  which  rendered  his  absence  at 
such  a  time  a  public  loss.  The  com- 
mand was  now  vested  in  Sir  John 
Moore ;  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  if  the 
people  of  England,  or  the  army 
themselves,  had  been  called  upon  to 
chuse  the  general  who  should  be  em- 
ployed on  this  important  occasion, 
he  would  have  been  their  choice,  so 
generally  was  he  respected,  both  as 
an  officer  and  as  a  man.  On  the 
6th  of  October,  he  received  his  ap- 
pointment at  Lisbon^  Six  weeks  be- 
fore this  time  the  English  govern- 
ment had  resolved  to  send  an  army 
to  the  north  of  Spain, — and  six  weeka 
were  lost,  because  Junot  and  his  ar- 
n^y  were  first  to  be  transported  to 
France,  on  their  yfay  to  the  same 
covmtry ! 

Sir  John  Moore  had  acted,  both 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Swe- 
den, as  conmiander-in-chief.  When 
the  expedition  to  Portugal  was  fitted 
out,  the  army  which  he  had  com- 
manded was  ordered  on  that  service, 
but  he  himself  was  superseded  by 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  and  received  or- 
ders to  serve  as  third  in  command. 
Many  men  would  have  resigned  up 
on  this;  but,  possessing  a  higher 
sense  of  honour  than  ordinary  men, 
he  betrayed  no  resentment,  saying, 
tha^  he  would  never  refuse  to  serve 
his  country  while  he  was  able,  and 
that  if  the  king  commanded  him  to 
act  as  an  ensign  he  would  obey.  In 
the  same  spirit,  having  arrived  in 
Portugal,  after  the  battle  of  Vimiera, 
he  declared  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
that  as  Wellesley  had  done  so  much, 
it  was  fair  he  should  take  ihe  lead  in 
the  operations  against  Lisbon ;  and 
he  oftered,  if  the  good  of  the  service 
required  it,  to  execute  any  part  that 
was  allotted  to  him,  without  interfe- 
ring with  Sir  Ai^hur,  As  soon  a^  hjp 
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obtuned  the  coaunandy  the  utmost 
activity  wad  exerted  to  forward  the 
expedition ; — before  that  time  httle 
or  nothing  had  been  done  towards 
the  equipment  of  the  troops ;  and  in 
eight  days  afterwards,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  were  in  motion. 

Difficulties,  however,  occurred  at 
the  onset.  The  cavaky  were  to  go 
by  land ;  the  infantry  either  by  sea 
or  land,  at  the  commander's  discre- 
tion. A  coasting  voyage  in  winter 
was  thought  uncertain  and  danger- 
bus,  and  the  junta  also  represented, 
that  if  he  went  by  sea,  half  the  army 
could  never  leave  the  coast,  for  want 
of  necessaries,  there  being  hardly 
means  at  Coruna  to  equip  ^d  for- 
ward 10,000  men,  who  were  to  land 
there  under  .Sir  David  Baird,  and 
form  a  junction  with  the  commander 
wherever  he  diould  appoint.  It  was, 
therefore,  determinea  to  proceed  by 
land ; — ^yet  surely  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober ought  not  to  have  been  consi- 
dered as  a  winter  month ;  and  if  the 
British  forces  were  to  co-operate 
with  Blake,  they  should  have  been 
landed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
scene  of  action^  in  the  ports  eastward 
of  Coruna.  When  the  land  journey 
had  been  resolved  on,  new  obstacles 
speared.  The  Spanish  commissa- 
ry-general was  consulted  concerning 
the  means  of  subsisting  ithe  army  on 
the  great  road  by  Elvas ;  but  when  the 
quantity  of  meat  which  was  required 
was  explained  to  him,  he  computed 
that  in  three  months  all  the  oxen 
would  be  consumed,  and  very  few 
hogs  be  left  in  the  country.  In  the 
north  of  Portugal  there  was  abun- 
dance of  food ;  but  the  Portugueze 
said  that  artillery  could  not  be  trans- 
ported across  the  mountains,  and 
some  British  officers  who  were  sent 
to  examine  the  roads  confirmed  this 
•pimon.    When  Sir  John  Moore  was 


on  his  way,  it  was  discovered  lihaV 
bad  as  they  were,  they  were  pracd- 
cd>le  for  cannon ;  but  the  dlscoveiy 
wa^  made  too  late.  In  consequence 
of  this  error,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  divide  the  army.  The  artillery  and 
cavalry  were  entrusted  to  Lieutenant- 
general  Hope,  with  four  regiments 
of  in&ntry :  they  were  to  march  by 
Elvas  on  the  Madrid  road :  and  two 
brigades,  under  General  Paget,  went 
by  Elvas  and  Alcantara-  The  rest 
of  the  army  moved  throiigfa  Almeida: 
two  brigades,  under  General  Beres- 
ford,  by  way  of  Coimbra ;  three,  un- 
der General  Fraser,  by  way  of  A- 
brantes.  These  were  to  unite  at  Sa- 
lamanca, and  General  Hope  and  Sir 
David  Baird  were  either  to  join  them 
there,  or  at  Valladolid. 

Before  they  b^gan  their  m&rdi» 
Sir  John  Moore  warned  the  troops, 
in  his  general  orders,  that  the  Spa-» 
niards  were  a  grave,  orderly  ^eaple^ 
extremely  sober,  but  generous  and 
warm  in  their  temper,  and  easily  of- 
fended by  any  insult  or  disrespect 
which  was  offered  them ;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  impress  upon  them  the 
propriety  of  accommodating  them- 
selves to  these  manners,  and  not 
shocking,  by  their  intemperance,  a 
people  who  were  grateful  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  worthy  of  being  their  allies. 
Respecting  the  sick,  he  said,  he  saw, 
with  much  concern,  their  number 
was  daily  increasing:  it  was  owing 
to  their  own  intemperance  that  so 
many  of  them  were  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  marching  i^inst  the  enemy ; 
and  having  stated  this,  he  feU  cbim- 
dent  that  he  need  say  no  mqre  to 
British  soldiers  to  ensure  their  sobrie- 
ty. An  attempt  hid  been  made  to 
prevent  the  troojw,  during  their  stay 
at  Lisbon,  from  injuring  themselves 
thus,  by  posting  Gentries  at  the  wine* 
i^ops, — but  thece  men  did  not  per* 
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ffihn  their  duty  towards  their  com- 
radesy  and  had  no  orders  to  exclude 
the  women  of  the  camp,  who  were 
openly  employed,  from  morning  till 
Bight,  in  fetching  wine  for  their  hus- 
bands. This  was  the  main  cause  of 
a  prevailing  sickness;  but  the  troops 
had  also  su^ered  from  the  heavy  rains 
to  which  they  were  exposed  in  their 
huts. 

On  the  13th  of  November,   Sir 
John  Moore  arrived  with  his  advan* 
ced  guard  at  Salamanca.     Before  he 
entered  the  town,  he  learnt  the  de- 
ieat  of  the  Estremaduran  army  at 
Burgos,  and  on  the  second  night  af- 
ter his  arrival,  was  awakened  by  an 
express,  with  news  that  the  French 
had  possession  of  Valladolid,-— twen- 
ty leagues  only  from  Salamanca.  He 
had  only  three  brigades  of  infantry 
with  him,  and  not  a  single  gun.    His 
first  thought  was  to  fall  back  upon 
Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  but  he  soon  learnt 
that  the  French  had  reared  to  Pa- 
lencia,  and  that  none  of  their  infon- 
try  had  advanced  beyond  Burgos: 
he  therefore  sent  orders  to  Generals 
Baird  and  Hope,  to  concentrate  their 
divisions,  and  join  him  with  all  speed. 
Every  day  now  brought  with  it  new 
causes  of  anxiety,  and  intelligence 
of  new  disasters.    Blake's  army  was 
dispeirsed,  and  Buonaparte  might  ei- 
ther turn  his  force  against  Castanos, 
or  march  against  the  English,  to  pre- 
vent their  junction.  Sir  John  Moore, 
placed  nearly  in  the  centre,  between 
two  divisions  of  his  army,  which  were 
approaching  from  diflterent  points, 
was  compeUed  to  remain  inactive. 
Perceiving  the  supineness   of  the 
Spanish  government,  and  indignant 
at  discovering  the  weakness  which 
they  had  concealed  from  him  till  he 
was  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  he  began 
to  despair  of  the  cause  of  the  Spa- 
niards.    He  saw  nothing  around  him 

VOL.   I.   PART  I. 


but  an  inactivity,  which  he  mistocA 
for  torpor  and  indifference.  They 
had  not,  he  said,  shown  themselves 
a  wise  or  a  provident  people ;  their 
wisdom  was  not  a  wisdom  of  action. 
Yet  still  he  felt  that  they  were  a  fine 
people ;  that  they  had  a  character  of 
their  own,  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  any  other  nation ;  and  much,  h^ 
thought,  might  have  been  done  with 
them.  He  erred  in  thinking  that  they 
would  not  do  much  for  themselves. 

Sir  David  Baird  had  formed  a  like 
opinion     The  expedition  under  his 
command   reached  Coruna  on   the 
19th  of  October ;  and  such  were  the 
idle  forms  and  the  neglect  of  the  Spa- 
nish government,  thatUietroopb  were 
kept  on  ship-board  till  an  order  for 
their  landing  could  be  received  from 
the  central  junta.    This  general  had 
been  accustomed  to  an  Indian  army, 
with  its  train  of  slaves  and  sutlers, 
elephants  and  palanquins, — and  he 
had  now  to  march  an  army  througI| 
a  country  where  it  is  not  without  dif- 
ficulty that  a  party  of  travellers  can 
obtain  food,  and  which  had  already 
been  drained  by  its  own  troops ;  and 
his  commissaries  were  not  only  in- 
experienced in  the  business  of  their 
department,  but  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people.    Dividing  his 
army  into  small  detachments,  which 
followed  each  other  at  considerable 
distance,  he  arrived  at  Astorga,  Nov. 
19th,  andNthere  learning  the  defeat 
of  Blake's  army,  and  anticipating  that 
of  Castanos's,  he  consulted  wim  his 
general  officers,  and  informed  Sir 
John  Moore  of  their  unanimous  opi- 
nion, that  he  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
advance,  till  his  whole  force  was  as- 
sembled there,  which  would  not  be 
before  the  4th  of  December.  The  dis- 
tance between  Coruna  and  Astorga 
is  little  more  than  200  miles;  but 
such,  with  our  commissariat,  is  tht 
*2« 
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dilatory  progress  of  an  advancing 
English  amiy.  Sir  John  Moore's 
opinion  of  the  hopelessness  of  affairs 
was  thus  confirmed  by  Sir  David 
Baird.  «<I  see  ray  siiuation,**  he 
said  in  his  journal,  **  as  clearly  as 
any  one,  that  nothing  can  be  wo.se ; 
yet  I  am  determined  to  form  the 
junction  of  the  anmy,  and  to  try  our 
fortune.  We  have  no  business  here 
as  things  are;  but,  heing  here,  it 
would  never  do  to  abandon  the  Spa- 
niards v^ithout  a  struggle." 
It  was  not  long  betbre  intelligence 
arrived  that  Ca^tanos «« as 
Nod.  28.  defeated,  and  his  army 
dispersed.  Thi*  event  the 
British  commander  had  expected ;  it 
had  always  been  his  opinion  that  the 
south  of  Spain  should  have  been  the 
scene  of  action  ;  that  Cadiz,  not  Co- 
ruita,  should  have  bt  en  chosen  for 
the  disembarkation  of  the  Englisli 
army,  and  Stviiie  or  Cfirdt  va  the 
place  of  their  junction.  He  now  de- 
terminer! to  retreat  upon  Portugal.^— 
•*  Thu^i,**  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  the 
English  anibassiidor,  Mr  Frere,  "  he 
should  fall  back  upon  his  resources, 
cover  a  country  where  there  was  a 
British  interest,  act  as  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  Spain,  if  the  French  de* 
tacbed  a  force  againi^t  him,  and  be 
ready  to  return  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Spaniards,  should  circumstances 
again  render  it  eligible^  That  such 
circumstances  would  occur  he  had 
no  expectation.  The  French,  he 
thought^  would  have  little  more  to 
do  to  subdue  the  country  than  to 
inarch  over  it,  tho',  after  the  conquest, 
they  might  have  troublesome  sub* 
jects;**  and,  in  his  letter  to  Sir 
David  Baiid,  ordering  him  to  fall 
back  upon  Coruna,  and  sail  from 
tfience  for  the  Tagus,  he  directed 
him  to  write  immediately  to  Eng- 
landy^utd  oxitx  that  transports  might 


be  sent  to  Lisbon.  "  They  will  bt 
wanttd,"  said  he;  "for  when  the 
French" have  Spain,  Portugal  cannot 
be  defended"  He  had  wiitten  a 
few  days  before  this  to  Lord  Cartel* 
reagh,  sa>  ing  that  he  had  ordered  a 
depot  of  provisions,  for  a  short  con- 
sumption,  to  be  formed  at  Almeida, 
and  perhaps  the  same  should  be  dona 
at  Llvas :  in  that  ta^^e,  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  mi^ht  be  checked, 
while  the  stores  were  embarking  at 
Lisbon,  and  arrangements  were  misde 
for  taking  off  the  army.  Beyond 
this,  the- defence  of  Lisbon  or  of 
Portugal  i^hould,not  be  thuught  o£ 
In  communicating  his  resolution  of 
retiring  to  the  British  government,  ha 
wrote  ip  the  same  desponding  spirit. 
**  Portugal,"  he  said,  "  could  not  be 
defended  against  a  superior  enemy : 
the  Spaniards,  however,  might  rally  in 
the  south,  and  the  English  might  still 
be  of  use,  if  they  were  landed  at  Ca- 
diz. But  it  was  impossible  to  be  very 
sanguine  on  this  subject,  after  what 
had  been  seen.'* 

W  hen  this  intention  of  retreating 
was  made  known  to  the  army  at  Sa* 
lamanca,  it  was  very  generally  disap* 
proved.  Murmurs  against  it  were 
heard  in  every  quarter,  from  men  of 
all  ranks.  Even  the  staff  officers  la- 
mented this  resolution  of  their  com- 
mander, and  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
his  decision.  In  his  letter  to  Mr 
Frere,  written  before  the  defeat  of 
Castanos  was  knoun,  Sir  John  Moore 
proposed  the  question,  what  the  Bri- 
tish army  should  do,  in  case  of  that 
event ;  whether  he  should  retreat 
upon  Portugal,  or  march  upon  Ma- 
drid, and  throw  hiaiself  into  the  heart 
of  Spain,  thus  to  run  all  risks,  and 
share  the  fortunes  of  tlie  Spanish 
nation  ?  **  This  movement,'*  he  said> 
**  would  be  one  of  great  hazard^ 
as  his  retreat  to  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar 
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must  be  very  uncertam,  and  he 
ihould  be  entirely  in  the  power  of 
the  Spaniards ;  but  perhaps  it  was 
worthy  of  risk,  if  the  government 
and  people  of  Spain  were  thought 
to  liave  stiil  sufficient  energy,  and 
the  means  to  recover  from  their  de- 
feats. •*  The  question/'  said  Sir  John 
Moore  to  Mr  Frere,  "  is  not  purely 
a  military  one.  It  belongs  at  least 
as  much  to  you  as  to  me  to  decide 
iroon  it.  Your  communications  with 
the  Spanish  government^  and  the 
opportunitiesyou  have  had  of  judging 
€1  the  generd  state  of  the  country, 
enable  vou  to  form  as  just  an  esti- 
mate or  the  resistance  Uiat  is  likely 
to  be  offered.  You  are  perhaps 
better  acquainted  with  the  views  of 
the  Britisn  cabinet;  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  whatwould  that  cabinet  direct, 
were  they  uponthespot  to  determine? 
It  is  of  much  importance  that  this 
should  be  thoroughly  considered ; 
it  is  comparatively  of  very  little,  on 
Wiiom  shall  rest  the  greatest  share 
of  responsibility.  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  whole,  or  a  part ;  1>ut  I  am 
very  anxious  to  know  your  opinion." 
Mr  Frere  knew  that  what  the  Spanish 
government  most  deprecated  was,  a 
retreat  of  the  English  upon  Lisbon. 
It  would  sink  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
country,  and  would  make  them  be- 
lieve that  England,  after  an  ineffec- 
tual effort,  had  relapsed  into  the  old 
limited  system  of  protecting  Por- 
tugal. If,  therefore,  a  retreat  was 
determined  upon,  as  absolutelv  ne- 
cessary, he  thought  the  army  should 
fall  back  upon  Galicia,  and  the  strong 
country  about  Astorga.  But  he  said, 
in  his  reply  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  that  Leon  and  the  two  Castiles 
(with  the  exception  of  La  Mancha 
and  the  city  of  Madrid)  were  the 
provinces  least  distinguished  for  a 
military,  patriotic,  or  provincial  spirit 


in  pll  Spain:  the  people  had  been 
passive  during  the  late  events,  and 
had  seen  their  country  successively 
occupied  by  the  strongest  party.  It 
was  difficult  to  blame  them:  living 
in  open  villages,  in  vast  plains,  with- 
out flSrms  and  without  horses,  they 
had  neither  the  means  of  defence  or 
escape.  That  country  must  necessa-* 
rily  belong  to  the  party  which  ^  was 
superior  in  cavalry, — ^yet  everi  there 
there  was  no  want  of  a  ri^ht  feeling : 
the  towns  were  abandoned  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy ;  not  a  single 
magistrate  had  been  brought  over  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  in-* 
truder,  nor  had  the  French  been  able 
to  enlist  a  single  soldier.  The  other 
provinces  were  possessed  by  the  most 
ardent  and  determined  spirit.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  the  people.  The 
government  was.  new,  and  had  hi- 
therto been  too  numerous  to  be  very 
active ;  but  there  was  hope  that  that 
inconvenience  would  soon  be  reme- 
died. "  They  are  resolute,"  said 
Mr  Frere,  "  and  I  believe  every  man 
of  them  determined  to  perish  with- 
the  country.  They  will  not  at  least 
set  the  example,  which  the  ruling 
powers  and  higher  orders  of  other 
countries  have  exhibited,  of  weak- 
ness and  timidity.'' 

Great  advantages,  the  ambassador 
thought,  would  result  from  advancii^ 
speedily  to  cover  Madrid.  It  was  a 
point  of  great  moment  for  effect  in 
Spain,  and  still  more  in  France,  and 
in  the  west  of  Europe.  The  people 
of  the  town  were  full  of  resolution, 
and  determined  to  defend  it,  in  spite 
of  its  situation ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  un&vourable  to  the  claim  of 
the  intruder  than  a  siege  of  the  ca- 
pital. The  first  object  of  the  English^ 
therefore,  he  thought,  should  be  to 
march  there,  and  collect  a  force  ca- 
pable of  resistmg  the  French,  befpre 
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farther  reinfbroements  arrived  from 
France.  There  were  rei)orts  that 
the  resistance  to  the  conscription  had 
been  much  more  obstinate  than  usual, 
and  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  bishop  of 
Carcassone  seemed  to  prove  that  these 
reports  were  not  wholly  without  foun- 
dation. An  advantage  obtained  over 
the  French  now  would  be  doubly 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  would  ren- 
der a  conscriptiony  for  a  third  attempt 
upon  Spain,  infinitely  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable.  But  if,  with  their  pre* 
sent  forces,  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  present  advantages,  and  to 
wait  the  completion  of  the  conscrip- 
tion, they  would  pour  in  forces,  which 
would  give  them  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  capital  and  central  pro- 
vinces, and  the  war  would  then  be 
reduced  to  an  absolute  competition 
between  the  two  countries,  which 
could  stand  out  longest  against  the 
waste  of  population. 

If,  however,  Mr  Frere  said,  this 
\dew  of  the  subject  should  not  ap- 
pear sufficiently  clear  or  conclusive 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  to  induce 
him  to  take  this  step,  which  he,  the 
ambassador,  was  well  convinced  would 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  he  would  venture 
to  recommend  retaining  the  position 
of  Astorga.  A  retreat  from  thence 
to  Coruna  (as  fiir,  said  he,  as  an 
unmilitary  man  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  of  a  country  which  he  has  tra- 
velled over)  woiud  be  less  difficult 
than  through  Portugual  to  Lisbon ; 
and  we  ought  in  diat  position  to 
Wait  for  the  reinforcements  of  caval- 

Sfrom  England:  the  army  would 
us  be  entiled  to  act  in  the  flat 
country,  which  opens  immediately 
from  that  point,  and  extends  through 
the  whole  of  Leon  and  Old  Castile. 
Before  this  letter  arrived,  the  ge- 
neral's resolution  had  been  taken,  in 


consequence  of  the  news  of  Castn- 
nos's  defeat.  It  was  not  shaken  by 
the  reasoning  of  the  ambassador, 
whose  opinion  he  had  asked,  and  he 
waited  only  for  the  junction  of  Ge- 
neral Hope,  to  commence  his  ret/eat 
on  Portugal.  The  plan  which  Mr 
Frere  had  proposed,  of  makingastand 
at  Astorga,  he  seems  not  to  have 
thought  worthy  of  consideration ;  yet 
he  had  been  informed  that  the  passes 
of  the  Bierzo  might  be  defended  by 
a  thousand  men,  against  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand ;  and  no  person  who 
had  ever  travelled  through  that  coun- 
try could  doubt  the  truui  of  the  opi- 
nion. On  the  5th  of  December,  a 
messenger  arrived,  with  a  dispatcdi 
from  Castelfranco  andMorla,  inform* 
ing  him,  in  the  name  of  the  junta, 
that  about  25,000  men,  of  the  amy 
of  Castanos,  were  falling  back  on 
Madrid,  to  unite  with  its  garrison ; 
that  10,000  from  Somosierra  were 
coming  to  the  city  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  nearly  40,000  would 
join  them.  With  that  number  of 
troops,  the  French  army,  which  had 
presented  itself,  was  not  to  be  feared. 
But  the  junta,  apprehending  an  in- 
crease of  the  enemy's  forces,  hoped 
he  would  be  able  to  unite  with  their 
army,  or  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
my; and  they  did  not  doubt  that  the 
rq)idity  of  his  movements  would  be 
such  as  the  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries required. 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  se- 
cond, and  the  men  who  signed  it 
were  tlien  plotting  to  betray  their 
country ,-r-but  the  success  of  their 
treason  was  not  yet  certain,  and 
though  they  might  have  wished  and. 
designed  to  draw  on  the  British  armir 
to  its  destruction,  the  proposal  that  it 
should  advance, came  not  from  them 
alone,  but  from  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary junta  also,  and  was  such  as  true 
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ffttriots  would  have  given.  While 
Sir  John  was  considering  this  letter, 
Colonel  Charmilly,  a  French  emi- 
grant in  the  British  service,  and  de- 
nizened in  England}  arrived,  with 
dispatches  from  Mr  Frere.  Colonel 
Charmilly  was  in  Madrid  on  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  December,  when 
the  inhabitants  were  working  by  torch 
light  at  the  trenches,  breaking  up  the 
streets,  and  barricading  the  houses. 
He  had  seen  the  Duke  del  Infanta- 
do,  who  told  him  that  a  new  junta 
had  been  formed,  of  which  he  was  the 
president;  that  there  were  provisions 
and  ammunition  in  Madrid;  that  more 
than  50,(XX)  men  had  that  day  en- 
listed themselves  as  volunteers;  and 
that  it  was  of  material  importance  to 
the  common  cause  that'the Br i  tish  com- 
mander should  make  a  division,  whidi 
would  compel  the  French  to  divide 
their  forces,  and  thus  afford  some  re- 
lief to  Madrid,  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  defend  to  the  last  moment. 
This  he  requested  Colonel  Charmil- 
ly to  communicate  to  Sir  John  Moore, 
as  he  himself  had  been  an  eye  wit- 
ness of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
the  preparations  which  they  were 
making  for  resistance.  By  another 
grandee  (wjiose  name  does  not  ap- 
pear) he  was  requested  to  say  to  Sir 
John  Moore,  that  he  must  make  use 
of  this  moment  to  save  Spain,  by  ma- 
king conditions  with  the  junta  for  a 
better  government;  but  especially 
that  he  should  require  the  Spmiisn 
army  to  be  put  under  the  orders  of 
the  British  commander-in-chief  for 
the  time  being,  as  it  had  been  under 
Lord  Peterborough. 

When  Colonel  Charmilly  reached 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  on  ms  way,  hb 
found  that  Mr  Frere  had  jtist  arrived, 
following  the  centra]  junta,  who  were 
retiring  from  Aranjuez  to  Badajoz. 
To  him  be  commimicated  the  state 


of  Madrid,  and  the  subject  of  his 
conference  with  the  Duke  del  In&n- 
tado ;  and  the  ambassador  requested 
him,  as  a  colonel  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, to  take  charjge  of  a  letter  to  Shr 
John  Moore,  urging  him  to  suspend 
his  retreat,  as  a  measure  which  would 
have  the  worst  effect  upon  the  Spa- 
nish cause,  and  be  of  the  greatest  in* 
jury  both  to  Spain  and  England. — 
But  thinking  that,  having  begun  the 
retreat,  Sir  John  might  suppose  his  re- 
sponsibility engaged  to  go  on  with  it, 
Mr  Frere  entrusted  Colonel  Charmil- 
ly with  a  second  letter,  to  be  deli- 
vered in  case  the  general  persisted 
in  his  determination  of  retreating.— 
The  purport  of  this  letter  was  to  re- 
quest that  the  bearer  might  be  ex- 
amined before  a  council  of  war ;  and 
the  reason  for  this  measure  was,  that 
the  decisioft  of  a  council  of  war 
would  exonerate  thfe  commander-in- 
chief  from  the  responsibility  by  which 
he  might  otherwise  feel  himself  fet- 
tered. 

Charmilly  reached  Salamanca  while 
Sir  John  was  deliberating  upon  the 
dispatch  from  Morla  and  Castelfran- 
co.  He  delivered  the  ambassador's 
first  letter.  The  state  of  Madrid, 
Mr  Frere  said,  was  so  strong  a  con- 
firmation, or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, so  much  exceeded  every  thing 
which  he  had  ventured  to  say  of  the 
spirit  and  resolution  of  the  people, 
tnat  he  could  not  forbear  represent- 
ing to  the  general,  in  the  strangest 
manner,  the  propriety,  not  to  say  the 
necessity,  of  supporting  the  Spanish 
people  by  all  the  means  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pope.  **  I  have  no  hesitation,  he 
added,  **  in  taking  upon  myself  any 
degree  of  responsibility  which  may 
attach  itself  to  this  advice,  as  I  con- 
sider the  fate  of  Spain  as  depending 
absolutely,  for  the  present,  upon  the 
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decision  which  you  may  adopt  I 
say,  for  the  present;  for  such  is  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  country, 
that,  even  if  abandoned  by  the  Bri- 
tish, 1  should  by  no  means  despair 
of  their  ultitnate  success.''  Having 
read  this  letter,  and  heard  Charmil- 
ly's  communication,  Sir  John  Moore 
gave  him  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  intention  of  retreating  would  be 
given  up.  He  retired,  however,  to 
reflect  upon  what  he  had  heard.— - 
His  instructions  directed  him  to  re- 
ceive the  representations  both  of  the 
Spanish  government  and  the  British 
ambassador  with  the  utmost  defer- 
ence and  attention  i — both  depreca- 
ted his  retreat.  Charmilly  had  been 
an  eye-witness  of  the  preparations 
which  were  making  in  Maarid,  and 
accounts  confirming  his  report  came 
from  various  other  quarters.  He  was 
persuaded  that  a  great  improvement 
in  the  public  affiiirs  had  taken  place, 
and  that  it  was  not  becoming  him  to 
fly  at  such  a  time ;  and  he  wrote,  that 
night,  to  Sir  David  Baird,  tellinghim 
to  suspend  his  retrograde  march  till  he 
heard  again,  and  to  make  arrange- 
meots  for  returning  to  Astorga,  should 
it  be  necessary. 

Still  the  rooted  feeling  of  his  heart 
was  despondency.  In  this  very  let- 
ter he  expressed  his  fear  that  the  spi- 
rit of  resistance  had  arisen  too  late, 
and  that  the  French  were  now  too 
strong  to  be  resisted  in  that  manner. 
All  Uiis,  he  said,  appeared  to  him 
very  strange  and  unsteady;  yet  if 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  did  arise,  and 
the  people  would  be  martyrs,  diere 
was  no  saying,  in  that  case,  what  a 
British  force  might  do.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  wrote  a  second  letter,  order- 
ing Sir  D^vid  to  return  to  Astorga. 
^*  We  njust  be  at  hand,"  said  he,  "  to 
aid  and  take  advantage  of  whatever 
happens.    The  wishes  of  our  coun- 


try and  our  duty  demand  this  of  va, 
with  whatever  risk  it  maybe  attend- 
ed." But  he  added, — ^^  I  mean  to 
Eroceed  bridle  in  hand ;  for  Jf  the 
ubble  bursts,  and  Madrid  falls,  we 
shall  have  a  run  for  it.''  These  were 
ominous  words.  It  was  apparent 
that  he  had  no  confidence  in  tne  pa- 
triotism of  the  Spaniards,  nor  in  his 
own  means  of  resisting  the  French, 
however  strong  the  country  ;  it  was 
apparent  also,  that,  while  these  im- 
pressions weighed  upon  him,  he  look- 
ed t)n  with  apprehension  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  English  public,  and  that 
in  deference  to  that  opinion  he  was 
sacrificing  his  own. 

While  Sir  John  Moore  was  dis- 
patching these  instructions  to  Gene- 
ral Baird,  it  was  not  known  at  Sala- 
manca that  he  had  changed  his  in- 
tention of  retreating;  officers  and 
men  alike  were  delivering  their  opi- 
nions loudly,  and  speaking  of  ano- 
ther investigation.  Charmilly  hear- 
ing this,  and  being  equally  ignorant 
of  the  determination  which  had  been 
formed,  supposed  that  his  second  let- 
ter was  necessary,  and  accordingly 
delivered  it.  The  general,  not  per- 
ceiving the  intent  for  which  it  was 
written,  and  feeling  like  a  high-spi- 
rited officer  who  thought  himself  in- 
jured, tore  the  letter  in  pieces,  and 
gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  violent 
language.  Part  of  his  anger  fell  up- 
on Charmilly,  and,  on  the  following 
day,  he  ordered  him  to  quit  Salaman- 
ca. By  what  authority  he  was  em- 
powered to  order  an  English  subject 
to  quit  a  Spanish  town,  he  probably 
did  not  ask  himself;  and  his  prepos- 
session against  Charmilly,  as  a  French 
emigrant,  prevented  him  from  per- 
ceiving that  there  were  circumstances 
in  his  situation  which  might  exempt 
him  from  a  suspicion  generally  just, 
or  from  feeling  the  cruelty  of  thus 
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Insulting  and  disgradng  an  officer  in 
the  British  service,  because  he  ha^ 
been  trusted  by  the  British  arabMSsa- 
dor  with  a  commission  yi^hich  had 
offended  him.  Charmilly  respect- 
fully represented  that  he  had  not  de- 
served this  treatment.  '1  he  general 
replied  that  he  did  not  mean  to  give 
him  the  smatiest  offence ;  but  he  re- 
peated the  order,  and  it  was  obeyed. 
Sir  John  :Vloore,  in  his  resentment 
against  what  he  conceived  the  im- 
proper interference  of  the  ambassa- 
dor, soon,  however,  recollected  what 
was  due  to  him  as  the  king  s  minister. 
He  told  him,  therefore,  that  he  should 
abstain  from  any  remarks  on  the  two 
letters  delivered  by  Colonel  Charmil- 
ly, or  on  tne  message  which  accom- 
panied them.  "  I  certainly,"  said 
ne,  **  did  feel  and  express  much  in- 
dignation at  a  person  like  him  being 
made  the  channel  of  a  communica- 
tion of  that  sort  from  you  to  me. — 
Those  feelings  are  at  an  end,  and  I 
dare  say  they  never  will  be  excited 
towards  you  again.  If  M.  Charmil- 
ly is  your  friend,  it  was,  perhaps,  na- 
tural for  you  to  employ  him ;  but  I 
have  prejudices  against  all  that  class, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  put  any 
trust  in  him.*"  He  informed  the  mi- 
nister that  every  thing  should  be 
done,  for  the  assistance  of  Madrid 
and  the  Spanish  cause,  that  could  be 
expected  from  such  an  army  as  he 
commanded,—  but  he  could  not  make 
a  direct  movement  on  Madrid,  be- 
cause the  passes  of  Guadarrama  and 
Somosierra  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and,  besides,  he  was  much 
too  weak,  until  joined  by  Sir  David 
Baird. 

On  the  following  day,  Sir 
j^  7  John  received  a  letter  from 
•^^'  '•  the  junta  of  Toledo,  telling 
him  that  they  intended  to  re-unite  the 
dispersed  armies  therCf  and  defend 


the  city  to  the  last  extremity.  He 
replied,  that  if  the  Spaniards  acted 
up  to  such  sf  ntimentSy  there  could  be 
no  doubt  ot  their  ultimate  success, 
whatever  temporary  advantages  the 
French  might  gain;  and  he  sent  a 
British  offii-er  to  reside  at  Toledo, 
and  concert  measures  for  its  defence. 
On  the  8th,  he  informed  Sir  David 
Baird  that  he  should  move  a  corps 
on  the  10th  to  Zamoraand  Toro,  and 
ordered  him  to  push  on  hk  troops,  by 
brigades,  to  Benevente.  But,  on  the 
^th.  Colonel  Graham,  whom  he  had 
dispatched  to  Morlaand  Castelfranco, 
returned  from  Talavera,  with  tidings 
that  these  men  had  betrayed  Ma- 
drid. The  number  of  the  French 
there  was  computed  at  between  20  and 
^0,000  men,  and  it  was  said  that  they 
remained  at  the  Retiro,  not  having 
taken  possession  of  the  city,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  temper  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Anothf  r  part  of  the  French 
army  was  engaged  in  besieging  Za- 
ragoza.  From  Toledo  the  news  was 
equally  discouraging :  Victor  no  soon* 
er  approached  that  place  than  it  was 
surrendered  to  hina. 

These  circumstances  did  not  in* 
duce  the  British  general  to  alter  his 
plan  :  his  object  was  to  threaten  the 
French  communications,  draw  their 
attention  from  Madrid  and  Zarafioza, 
and  thus  favour  any  movements  which 
might  be  projected  by  the  armies 
forming  on  the  south  of  the  Tagus. 
If  no  advantaire  was  taken  of  it,  and 
no  efforts  made,  he  saw  that  the\ 
French  might  turn  against  him  what 
portion  of  their  force  they  pleased. 
That  they  would  be  able  to  do  this 
he  expected;  and  he  believed  that 
nothing  which  his  army  could  effect 
would  be  attended  with  any  other 
advantage  than  the  character  which 
might  be  won  for, the  British  arms. 
He  looked,  thereferci  to  a  retreat,  aa 
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an  ev6nt  which  would  soon  be  un- 
ftyoidable;  in  his  dispatches  home^  dis- 
suaded the  govenunent  from  sending 
out  reinforcements,  and  desired  that 
transports  might  be  ready,  at  Lisbon 
and  at  Vigo,  to  receive  the  troops ; 
being  flilly  persuaded  that  the  efforts 
of  England  could  be  of  no  avail,  and 
that  it  #ould  be  necessary  to  eva- 
cuate the  peninsula. 
.  He  left  Salamanca  on  the  12tb. 
On  the  same  day.  Lord  Paget,  with 
the  principal  part  o£  the  cavalry, 
marcnedfirom  Toro  to  Tordesillas; 
and  General  Stuart  surprised  and 
cut  off  a  party  of  French  who  were 
postjsd  at  Rueda.  This  was  the  first 
encounter. between  the  British  and 
French  in  Spain ;  and  the  prisoners 
all  declared  that  it  was  universally 
believed  the  English  army  had  re- 
treated. On  the  14th,  when  Sir  John 
was  at  Alaejos,  a  packet  of  letters, 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  French 
army,  was  brought  to  him.  Some 
peasantry  had  killed  the  officer  who 
had  them  in  charge.  Among  them 
was  a  letter  from  Berthier  to  Marshal 
Soul  t,  directing  him  to  take  possession 
of  Leon,  drive  the  enemy  into  Gali- 
cia,  and  make  himself  master  of  Be- 
nevente  and  Zamdra.  He  would 
have  no  English  in  front,  it  was  said ; 
for  every  thing  evinced  Uiat  they 
were  in  full  retreat.  A  movement 
had  been  made  to  Talavera,  on  the 
road  to  Badajoz,  which  must  compel 
them  to  hasten  to  Lisbon,  if  they 
were  not  already  gone;  and  when 
they  had  retired,  the  emperor  thought 
Soult  could  do  whatever  he  pleased. 
Itappeared,fromthi8  letter,  thafSoult 
had  two  divisions  with  him  at  Saldan- 
na ;  that  Junot  was  collecting  another 
at  Burgos ;  and  that  another,  under 
Mortier  (Duke  of  Treviso,)  had  been 
ordered  to  march  against  Zaragoza. 


Sir  John  Moorf  had  intended  tm 
march  to  ValladoUd,  but  seeing  that 
Soult  was  stronger  than  had  beefi 
represented,  he  thought  it  better  to 
move  to  Toro,  and  unite  his  army 
ther^,  Baird  doing  the  same  at  Be- 
nevente,  from  whence  the  two  corpar 
might  be  joined,  either  by  a  forward 
or  flank  movement,  and  strike  a  blow 
against  Soult,  before  that  general 
sbould  be  reinforced.  The'cavalry, 
under  Lord  Paget,  were  pushed  so 
forward,  that  their  patroles  reached 
as  far  as  Valladolid;  and  frequent 
ddrmishes  took  place,  in  all  of  which 
the  British  displayed  that  superiority, 
which,  whenever  a  fair  opportunity 
is  given  them,  they  are  sure  to  main- 
tain. In  one  of  these  actions,  a 
French  officer  of  chasseurs  was  cut 
down.  His  cloak-bag  was  foimd 
to  contain  a  silver  ewer  and  bason, 
beaten  close  together,  fbr  more  con- 
venient packing,  the  handles  of  some 
silver  knives  and  forks,  a  great  many 
trinkets  plundered  from  the  churches, 
and  an  embroidered  jacket,  with  the 
badge  of  the  legion  of  honour.  Most 
of  our  wounded  were  cut  in  the  head, 
owing  to  their  fantastic  caps,  which 
were  worse  tlian  useless ;  for  they 
ailbrded  no  protection  to  the  wearer, 
and  by  absorbing  the  rain,  being 
partly  made  of  pasteboard,  became 
almost  unbearable  in  wet  weather. 
The  French  helmets  were  not  heavier, 
though  lined  with  a  hoop  of  iron, 
and  protecting  the  side  ot  Uie,  face, 
either  with  chain  or  bar  -work*  On 
the  20thj  the  commander-in-chief 
reached  Majorga,  where  Sir  David 
Baird  joined  him.  The  British  forces 
were  now  united  :  they  amounted  to 
23,000  infantry,  and  about  2,3<30  car 
valry,  besides  some  small  detach- 
ments lefl  to  keep  up  the  communi- 
cations.   On  the  following  day,  the 
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head-qtiarten  were  advanced  to  Sa- 
hagun  :  the  weather  was  severe,  the 
roads  bad,  and  covered  with  snow ; 
and  as  the  soldiers  had  suffered  a 
great  deal  from  forced  marches,  the 
general  halted,  that  they  might  re- 
cover. A  co-operation  was  also 
completelv  concerted  here  between 
the  British  and  Romana,  who  was 
collecting  die  wreck  of  Blake's  army 
at  Leon.  They  were  in  a  miser- 
able state, — badly  armed,  and  worse 
clothed,— -but  they  might  occupy  the 
attention  of  a  part  of  the  enemy's 
force,  and,  if  they  were  defeated, 
w6uld  prove  active  in  completing  his 
destruction. 

Soult  had  concentrated  his  troops, 
to  the  amount  of  18,000  men,  behind 
the  river  Carrion:  every  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  attacking  him, 
and  orders  were  issued  accordingly, 
never  more  welcome  to  a  British 
army.  ^  The  convents  in  Sahagun 
were  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  wounded;  and  the  soldiers  con- 
fidently anticipated  a  glorious  vic- 
tory. Their  general  was  less  san- 
guine. **  The  movement  I  am  ma- 
king,*? he  said  to  Mr  Frere,  •*  is  of 
the  most  dangerous  kind.  I  not  on- 
ly risk  to  be  surrounded  every  mo- 
ment by  superior  forces,  but  to  have 
my  communication  with  Galicia  in- 
terc«(pted.  I  wish  it  to  be  apparent 
to  the  whole  world,  as  it  is  to  every 
individual  of  the  army,  that  we  have 
done  every  thing  in  our  power  in 
support  of  the  l^anish  cause,  and 
that  we  do  not  abandon  it  until  long 


after  the  Spaniards  had  abandoned 
us.''    The  truth  is,  that  nothing  had 
been  done  for  the  Spanish  cause. 
This,  indeed,  was  not  imputable  to. 
Sir  John  Moore ;  it  was  not  his  fault 
that  the  army  had  been  sent  too  late, 
and  to  the  wrong  part  of  Spain ;  nor 
was  it  his  fault  Uiat  many  of  the 
t^,OOOFrenchmen  who  ought  to  have 
been  cut  off  in  Portugal,  were  at  this 
time  between  Vittona  and  Burgos, 
under  their  old  general,  rapidly  ad- 
vancing against  him :  but  he  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  misconduct  of  the 
Spanish  government,  and  he  had  n9 
&ith  in  the  patriotism  of  the  people :  . 
his  own  juagment  would  have  led 
him  to  fall  back  from  Salamanca;  ' 
and  he  only  advanced  because  he 
knew  what  would  be  the  feelings  of 
the  English  public,  if  its  army  had 
tetired  without  attempting  any  thing. 
Offended  with  Mr  Frfere,  for  having 
6iven  his  opinion,  when  he  himseff 
had  asked  it,  he  did  not  deem  the 
wise  suggestion  of  that  minister,  as 
to  making  a  stand  at  Astorga,  worthy 
of  consideration.    It  was  at  once  re- 
jected, as  futile ;  and  he  advanced 
against  this  detachment  of  the  French^ 
•*  bridle  in  hand,"  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  **  and  expecting  to  haye 
a  run  for  it," — ^not  thinking  that  any 
possible  benefit  could  result  from  t 
victory,  but  seeking  an  excuse  which 
might  appear  valid  to  the  people  of 
England,  for  evacuating  the  penini 
sula,  and  leaving  Spain  and  Port\H 
gal  to  their  fate. 
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CHAP.  XXIIL 


Retreat  of  the  British  Army.  Battle  of  Coruna.  Death  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  Embarkation  of  the  Troops  ;  and  termination  of  our  First  Cam- 
foign  in  Spain* 


At  the  hour  appointed, 
Dec*  23.  the  whole  force  was  un- 
der arms,  the  right  co- 
lumn had  heguu  its  march,  and  the 
rest  were  in  hi^h  spirits,  expecting 
the  word  of  com  n^nd : — just  at  this 
time  came  a  letter  from  Romana^ 
with  intellJgonce  that  the  French 
were  advancing  from  Madrid,  either 
to  Valladolid  or  Salamanca ;  and  in- 
formation to  the  same  purport  was 
received  l)y  other  messengers,  and 
also,  that  considerable  reinforcements 
had  arrived  at  Carri<m  from  Palenqia. 
Orders  were  immediately  issued  that 
tiie  troops  should  go  back  to  their 
quarters,  and  by  day-break  next 
morning,  be  again  under  arms,  ^^  In 
my  life,"  says  one  who  heard  the 
order,  *'  I.  never  witnessed  such  an 
instantaneously- withering  effect  up- 
on any  body  of  living  creatures  I  A 
few  murmurs  only  were  heard,  but 
every  countenance  was  changed,  and 
they  who,  the  minute  before,  were 
full  of  that  confidence  which  en- 
sures victory,  were  at  once  deprived 
of  all  heart  and  hope.**    The  next 


morning.  General  Hope  fell  back  to 
Majorga,  on  the  road  to  Benevente, 
with  his  own  division  and  with  Ge* 
neral  Eraser's.  Sir  David  B  urd  was 
ordered  to  pass  the  river  at  Valencia ; 
and,  pn  Christmas-day,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief followed  General 
Hope,  with  the  reserve  and  the  light 
brigades ;  and  the  cavalry,  undei  Lord 
Paget,  followed  the  reserve  on  the 
26th*  Sir  John  Moore  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  lose  some  of  his  bagt 
gage,  and  not  to  fight,  if  he  coiud 
avoid  it.  Astorga  was  to  be  hi«  rally* 
ing  point :  there  he  informed  Ronuu 
na  he  should  stand,  as  his  retreat 
from  thence,  it  necessary,  wodd  be 
secure,  apd  he  should  be  in  the  way 
to  receive  the  supplies  and  the  rein- 
forcements which  he  expected  from 
England.  At  the  worst,  he  could 
defend  himself,  and,  with  Romana'$ 
aid,  defend  Gralicia.  '•  You  may  res^ 
assured,"  he  added,  **  that  I  shfl^ 
not  retreat  a  foot  beyond  what  i$ 
necessary  to  secure  my  supplies  from 
being  intercepted.'*  But  .his  dis- 
patches from  BeneventeyOO  theSStb, 
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show  that  this  intention,  if  it  had  ever 
been  seriously  entertained,  was  aban- 
doned. His  force,  he  said,  when  he 
reached  Astorga,  would  be  about 
27,000:  Romana  could  not  have 
above  8,000.  The  troops  moving 
against  him  he  estimated  at  not  less 
than  50,000;  and  it  was  said  that 
Buonaparte  himself  was  coming,  with 
10,000  of  his  guards.  His  inten- 
tion was  not  to  stop  longer  at  As- 
torga  than  to  secure  the  stores,  and 
then  retreat  to  Villa  Franca,  where 
he  had  been  told  there  was  a  posi- 
tion. Romana  had  intimated  to  him, 
some  time  ago,  his  intention  of  re- 
tiring into  Galicia  by  this  route,  but 
Sir  John  begged  it  might  be  lefl 
open  to  the  English,  as  being  the 
only  communication  they  had  for 
their  retreat  or  supplies. 

From  the  22d  to  the  24th,  Soult 
receivedsuch  reinforcements  as  made 
his  army  superior  to  the  British.  Ju- 
not  had  advanced  to  Palencia,  and 
threatened  their  right  flank.  Buona- 
parte was  hastening  on  in  person 
from  Madrid,  with  his  imperial  ca- 
valry, and  all  the  disposable  force  in 
that  quarter.  The  rorce  under  Le- 
febvre  (Duke  of  Dantzic)  was  coun- 
ter-ordered from  the  road  to  Bada- 
joz,  and  directed  towards  Salaman- 
ca. Of  the  numbers  that  were  ad- 
vancing against  him,  Sir  John  Moore 
was  not  informed ;  and  so  little  idea 
was  there  of  fl3ang  when  he  began 
his  retreat,  that  it  was  determined 
to  carry  off  the  prisoners  which  had 
been  taken,  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly stowed  in  covered  waggons.^ 
A  thaw  came  on  the  day  when  they 
first  fell  back,  and  on  the  following 
it  rained  heavily,  without  intermis- 
sion: the  soil  m  that  part  of  the 
country  is  a  heavy  loam,  and  the 
roads  were  above  a  foot  deep  in  clay. 
The  proclamations  of  the  French 


travelled  &6ter  than  the  British  army: 
these  were,  as  usual,  full  of  promises 
which  would  not  be  fulfilled,  and 
menaces  which  would.  They  were 
come,  they  said,  to  deliver  Spain ; 
to  emancipate  the  people  from  the 
yoke  of  a  tyrannical  nobility  and  a 
fanatic  priesthood.  All  pereons  who 
remained  quiet  in  their  ho;use8,  or 
who,  having  forsaken  them,  speedi- 
ly returned,  should  receive  no  in- 
jury ;  but  otherwise,  all  that  belong- 
ed to  them  should  be  confiscated. 
Unhappily,  the  conduct  of  our  people 
now  began  to  give  effect  to  these 
hand-bills.  The  soldiers  were  indig- 
nant with  the  Spaniards^  for  their 
apparent  supineness ;  they  were  ex- 
asperated by  the  conduct  of  some 
poor  wretches,  w^ose  carts  had  been 
pressed  to  carry  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, and  who,  as  many  of  them  as 
could,  had  taken  their  mules,  and 
run  away  in  the  night,  partly  from 
natural  selfishness,  still  more  because 
the  movements  of  a  retreating  army 
exposed  themselves  to  inuninent  dan- 
ger, and  their  beasts  to  certain  de- 
struction. Weary  and  disheartened, 
in  want  of  rest  and  of  food,  disap- 
pointed of  their-  confident  hopes  of 
victory,  and  indignant  at  turning  their 
backs  upon  an  enemy  whom  they 
would  so  eagerly  have  met  in  the 
field,  it  wa)s>  a  relief  to  them  to  give 
vent  to  these  feelings,  in  the  shape 
of  anger,  upon  the  only  objects  with- 
in their  reach.  In  this  temper  they 
began  to  plunder  and  commit  ha- 
voc wherever  they  went;  and  the 
officers,  many  of  whom  already  mur- 
mured at  the  rapidity  of  their  re- 
treat, and  were  discontented  with  the 
total  silence  which  the  commander- 
in-chief  maintained  respecting,  his 
future  measures,  did  not  exert  them- 
selves as  they  ought  to  have  done,  to 
prevent  these  excesses. 
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Sir  David  Baird,  who  took  the 
shorter  line  to  Astorga,  by  way  of 
Valencia,  effected  his  march  without 
molestation.  The  sick  and  wound- 
ed, following  the  same  track,  halted 
at  the  latter  place,  to  pass  the  night. 

Hardly  were  they  provided 
Dec.  96.  with  the  necessary  food, 

and  laid  to  rest,  before  the 
akurm  was  sounded,  and  they  were 
asain  hurried  into  the  waggons.  The 
lught  was  cold,  misty,  and  exceeding 
dark,  and  the  Ezk  was  to  be  forded, 
some  little  distance  from  the  town. 
The  ford  is  dangerous,  because  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  occasion- 
ed by  two  narrow  banks  of  shingles, 
which  form  an  angle  in  the  middle ; 
and  at  this  time  the  river  was  fast 
rising,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow 
upon  the  mountains.  A  Serjeant's 
fluard  had  been  left  by  Sir  David 
mhd  on  the  opposite  bank,  to  assist 
the  waggons  in  passing,  and  skuttle 
two  ferry-boats^  when  they  had  ef- 
fected their  passage.  They  kindled 
a  fire  with  ^rass  and  rushes,  for  the 
sake  of  its  light,  but  the  materials 
were  wet,  and  the  wind  soon  extin- 
guished it.  A  Spanish  muleteer  at- 
tempted to  cross,  to  guide  them  over 
the  ford :  his  mule  tript  in  the  mid 
stream,  be  was  thrown,  and  saved  by 
a  soldier,  when  just  in  the  act  of  sink- 
ing. Perilous,  however,  as  the  ford 
was,  the  passage  was  accomplished, 
without  other  loss  than  that  of  some 

Sir  John  Moore,  meantime,  with 
the  other  division  of  the  army,  reach- 
ed Benevoote,  and  there  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  general 
Dec.  27.  orders,  which  reflected  se- 
verely upon  the  conduct 
both  of  his  men  and  officers.  "  The 
misbehaviour  of  the  column  which 
had  marched  by  Valderas  exceed- 
ed/' he  said,  **  what  he  could  have 


believed  of  British  soldiers.  He 
could  feel  no  mercy  towards  officers 
who  neglect,  in  times  like  these, 
essential  duties,  nor  towards  soldiers 
who  disgrace  their  country,  by  acts 
of  villainy  towards  the  people  whom 
they  are  sent  to  protect.  Alluding 
then  to  the  discontent  which  was 
manifested  at  the  hurry  of  the  re- 
treat, and  the  mystery  which  was 
thrown  over  their  proceedings,  he 
said  it  was  impossible  for  the  general 
to  explain  to  his  army  the  motives 
of  the  movements  which  he  directed; 
he  could,  however,  assure  them,  that 
he  had  made  none  since  he  left  Sa- 
lamanca which  he  did  not  foresee, 
and  was  not  prepared  for ;  and,  as  far 
as  he  was  a  judge,  they  had  answer- 
ed the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended.  When  it  was  proper  to 
fight  a  battle  he  would  do  it,  and  he 
would  chuse  the  time  and  place 
which  he  thought  most  fit.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  begged  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  army  to  attend  dili- 
gently to  discharge  their  parts,  and 
leave  to  Aim,  with  the  general  officer*!, 
the  decision  of  measures  which  be- 
longed to  them  alone."  Strong  as 
this  language  was,  it  had  no  effect, 
and  the  havoc  which  had  been  com- 
mitted at  Valderas  was  renewed  at 
Benevente.  The  castle  there  is  one 
of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  age 
of  chivalry ;  we  have  nothing  in  Eng- 
land which  approaches  to  its  gran- 
deur ; — Berkeley,  Raby,  and  Windsor 
are  poor  fabrics  in  comparison.  With 
Gothic  grandeur,  it  has  all  the  wild- 
ness  of  Moorish  decoration;  open 
galleries,  where  Saracenic  arches  are 
supported  by-pillarsofporphyry  and 
gram'te;  cloisters,  with  fountains  play- 
ing in  their  courts ;  jasper  columns 
and  tesselated  floors,  niches,  alcoves^, 
and  seats  in  the  wall,  over- arched  in 
various  fonns,andenriched  with  every 
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gtotesupxe  adornment  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  colours  which  are  hardly 
less  gorgeous. .  A  hand  in  armour, 
projecting  from  the  wall,  holds  a 
lamp,  to  light  the  stairs.  It  belongs 
to  the  Duke  of  Ossuna;  and  the 
splendour  of  old  times  was  still  con^ 
tinued  there.  The  extent  of  the 
magnificent  structure  may  be  esti- 
mated from  this  circumstance,  that 
two  regiments,  besides  artillery,  were 
quartered  within  its  walls.  They 
proved  the  most  destructive  enemies 
that  had  ever  entered  them :  their 
indignant  feelings  broke  out  again, 
in  acts  of  wanton  mischief;  and  the 
officers,  who  felt  and'  admired  the 
beauties  of  this  venerable  pile,  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  save  it,  from  de- 
vastation. Every  thing  combustible 
was  seized,  fires  were  lighted  against 
the  fine  walls,  and  pictures  of  un- 
known value,  the  works,  perhaps,  of 
the  greatest  Spanish  masters,  and  of 
those  other  great  painters  who  left 
so  many  of  their  finest  productions 
in  Spain,  were  heaped  together  as 
fuel.  The  archives  of  the  family  for- 
tunately escaped. 

The  soldiers  had,  however,  here 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  a  spirit 
more  becoming  them  as  Englishmen. 
Soon  after  the  rear  of  the 
Dec.  28.  aSrmy  had  marched  into  the 
town,  the  alarm  was  given 
that  the  enemy  were  on  the  opposite 
heights.  In  an  instant  ^1  was  on 
the  alert ;  every  man  Jjastened  to  his 
place  of  rendezvous ;  and  the  cavalry 
poured  out  of  the  gates :— the  plain 
m  the  opposite  direction  was  cover- 
ed with  fugitives,  and  the  streets 
were  filled  with  women  bewailing 
their  fiite,  and  calling  on  their  saints 
and  their  Virgin  for  protection.  The 
French,  seeing  with  what  alacrity 
they  would  be  encountered,  looked 
at  our  men  from  the  heights,  and  re- 
nted.   It  was  towards  evening,  and 


as  the  enemy  were  s«  Bear,  orders 
were  given  to  destroy  the  bridge.-— 
Thiswaseffectedaboutday- 
break  the  following  morn-  Dec.  29* 
ing;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  their  progress  was  for  a  while  im- 
peded. The  troops  ^ain  continui^d 
their  retreat,  and  the  whole  of  the 
infantry  and  heavy  artiilery  had  de^ 
parted,  when  intelligence  arrived  that 
the  French  were  again  appearing^ 
and  that  their  cavalry  were  in  the  act 
of  passing  the  Ezla: — they  had  found 
a  ford  about  three  hundred  yards  be- 
low the  bridge.  Lord  Paget  and 
General  Stuart  were  still  in  the  town. 
Thepicquets  of  tlie  night,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Otway  and  M&jot 
Bagwell,  were  sent  down ;  die  caval- 
ry were  ordered  to  repair  to  their  a- 
larmposts;  andmany  volunteers  came 
forward.  Lord  Paget  himself,  still 
seeking  danger,  from  the  double  im- 
pulse of  courage  and  wretchedness^ 
hastened  to  the  spot :  he  found  four 
squadrons  of  imperial  guards  already 
formed,  and  skirmishing  with  the  ptc- 
quetB ;  other  cavalry  were  in  the  act 
of  passing.  The  tenth  hussars  were 
sent  for:  As  soon  as  they  arrived.  Ge- 
neral Stuart  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  picquets,  and  charged 
the  enemy.  The  French  never  have 
been  able  to  withstand  the  charge  of 
British  soldiers,  whether  cavalry  or 
foot ; — ^they  gave  way,  and  repassed 
the  ford  more  precipitately  than  they 
had  crossed  it.  On  the  other  side  they 
formed  again,  and  threatened  a  se-  , 
cond  attempt;  but  three  pieces  of 
horse  artillery,  which  now  came  up, 
were  stationed  near  the  bridge,  and 
opened^afire  upon  them,  that  cud  con- 
siderable execution.  About  seventj 
prisoners  were  taken:  among  them 
was  General  Lefebvre,  commander 
of  the  imperial  guard  of  cavalry. — 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be 
ascertained ;  it  was  variously  guessed  j 
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from  60  to  200.  Ours  was  about  50 
in  killed  and  wounded:  among  the 
latter  was  Major  Bagwell,  it  was 
reported  that  Buonaparte  was  on  the 
heights  during  this  action. 

The  ardour  of  the  French  was  ma- 
nifestly danmed  by  this  fresh  proof 
of  British  valour ;  for  they  contmued 
their  pursuit  at  such  respectful  dis- 
tance, thatthe  rearof  the  army,  which 
had  been  engaged  with  them,  reached 
Baneza  tliat  night  unmolested.  The 
Orbigo,  a  river  which  joins  the  lEzta, 
with  a  stream  of  equal  waters,  though 
they  lose  their  name  in  it,  now  lay 
between  them  and  their  pursuers; 
they  had  crossed  it  by  three  bmdges, 
— that  which  is  called  after  the  river, 
and  which  lay  in  the  line  of  Sir  Da- 
vid Baird's  march ;  that  of  Visana, 
which  is  about  halfway  from  Bene- 
vente  to  Baneza;  and  that  of  Ce- 
brones,  which  is  between  the  two. — 
It  does  not  appear  whether 
Dec>  30.  these  bridges  were  destroy- 
ed. The  next  day  the 
commander-in-chief  reached  Astor- 
ga, — ^it  is  a  stage  of  only  four 
leagues.  This  was  the  rallying  point, 
and  here  they  found  about  5,000  men, 
of  Romana's  army.  That  army  was  li- 
terally half  naked  and  half  starved ;  a 
malignant  typhus  fever  was  raging 
among  them,  and  sixty  or  seventy 
vrere  sent  daily  to  the  hospitals.  A- 
bout  this  number,  however,  were  fit 
for  service;  and  it  was  Romana's  ad- 
vice that  a  stand  should  be  made 
here.  It  was  neglected,  upon  the 
jdea,  that  the  armies,  thus  united, 
could  not  be  supplied  with  provi- 
sions. The  general  had  never  seri- 
ously intended  to  make  a  stand  here, 
his  object  being,  asspeedily  as  possi- 
ble, to  reach  the  ships. 

The  troops  had  been  assured,  at 
Benevente,  that  they  were  not  falling 
back  upon  Coruna,  but  that  their 
march  was  only  to  secure  a  more  fa- 


vourable position  >-4ao  affirmadoni 
could  make  the  soldiery  believe  this ; 
and  when  Sir  John  Moore  reached 
Astorga,  and  issued  his  orders,  it 
was  too  manifest  that  they  were  not 
merely  retreating,  but  even  flying, 
before  the  enemy.  Ammunition  wag- 
gons were  burnt  here,  and  an  entire 
depot  of  entrenching  tools  abandon- 
ed, so  that  the  army  was  thus  de- 
prived of  a  most  important  and  effec- 
tual means  of  impeding  the  enemy's 
progress.  A  position  at  Villa  Franca, 
which  the  commander-in-chief  had 
formerly  mentioned  in  his  dispatches, 
was  no  longer  thought  of.  Two  bri- 
gades, under  General  Crawford,  were 
detached,  by  way  of  Orense,  to  ^^o, 
to  which  port  Sir  John  had  ordered 
empty  transports  to  be  sent  for  him, 
suppo^ng  it  to  be  the  best  point  of 
embarkation.  General  Fraser  and 
his  division  were  immediately  sent 
forward,  with  orders  to  proceed  to 
Lugo ;  he  was  followed  by  General 
Hope  and  Sir  David  Baird,  and  their 
instructions  were  to  make  forced 
marches  to  the  coast.  **  With  r^ 
spect  to  me,  my  lord,  and  the  British 
troops,"  says  the  commander,  in  his 
official  letter,  *^  it  has  come  to  that 
point  which  I  have  long  foreseen. — 
From  a  desire  to  do  what  I  could,  I 
made  the  movement  against  Soult: 
as  a  diversion,  it  has  answered  com. 
pletely;  but  as  there  is  nothing  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  I  have  risked 
the  loss  of  the  army  for  no  purpose. 
I  have  no  option  now  but  to  mU  down 
to  the  coast  as  fast  as  I  am  able, — 
We  must  all  make  forced  marches, 
from  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
to  be  before  the  enemy,  who,  by  roads 
upon  our  flanks,  may  otherwise  in- 
terrupt us." 

It  appears  evidently,  from  these 
expressions,  that  Sir  John  Moore 
was  not  well  informed  of  the  nature 
of  the  coimtry  through  which  he  was 
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•bout  to  retreat.  Westward  of  As- 
torga,  tM'o  great  ranges  of  mountains 
trend  from  north  to  south:  Puerto 
del  Rabanal,  Cruz  de  Ferro,  and 
Foncebadon,  are  those  of  the  eastern 
branch;  those  of  the  western  are  the 
Puerto  del  Cebrero,  Puerto  del  Cour- 
aly  and  Puerto  del  Aguiar;  they  meet, 
on  the  south,  with  the  Sierra  de  Sana- 
bria,  the  Sierra  de  Cabrera,  and  the 
Montes  Aguianas.  The  track  which 
tiiese  mountains  inclose  is  called  the  ' 
Bierzo :  from  summit  to  summit,  it  is 
about  sbcteen  leagues  from  nortJi  to 
south,  and  about  fourteen  from  east 
to  west  The  whole  waters  of  this 
amphitheatre  have  but  one  opening ; 
they  are  collected  into  the  river  Sil, 
and  pass,  through  a  narrow  gor^e,  in- 
to the  Val  de  Orras,  in  Galicia.— 
The  centre  is  a  plain  of  about  four 
square  leagues.  There  is  scarcely  in 
Europe  a  more  lovely  track  of  coun* 
try,  certainly  no  where  a  more  de- 
fensible one.  There  is  no  other  pass 
for  an  army  than  the  main  road  which 
traverses  it,  and  thb  leads  along  such 
defiles,  that,  as  Romana  truly  obser- 
ved, three  months  before  this  disas- 
trous retreat,  a  thousand  men  might 
stop  the  march  of  twenty  times  their 
numberr  Sir  David  fiaird's  army 
had  travelled  this  road ;  they  suppo- 
sed that  it  could  not  certainly  be  in- 
tended to  fall  back  beyond  Villa 
Franca.  But  the  commander-in- 
chief  saw  no  security  till  he  should 
reach  the  coast ;  there  he  hoped  to 
find  transports  ready,  or,  if  not,  to 
take  up  some  defensible  position  till 
they  arrived.  The  same  difficulties 
which  affected  him  must  affect  his 
pursuers.  It  was  not  probable  that  all 
the  numbers  which  were  now  march- 
ing against  him  would  follow  him  the 
whole  way;  and  once  oi)  the  coast,  it 
was  his  aetermination  not  to  be  mo- 
lested by  any  thing  like  an  equal 
force:— "it  is  only  while  retreat- 


ing,** said  he,  **  that  we  arc  vulner* 
able"  His  sole  object  now  vns  to 
save  the  army,— to  effect  this  he  had 
already  destroyed  great  part  of  the 
ammunition  and  military  stores,  and 
had  now  left  behi  td  many  of  the  hick. 

The  mountain  tops  were  covered 
with  heavy  clouds,  and  the  roads 
knee- deep  in  snow.  Provisions,  in  a 
country  where  the  natives  are  not 
rich  enough  at  any  time  to  lay  by  a 
store,  can  never  be  abundant,  and 
what  there  was,  had  already  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  repeated  march  of 
troops,  English  and  Spaniards.  The 
little  order  with  which  such  food  as 
could  be  found  was  issued  out,  occa- 
sioned such  waste  as  greatly  increa- 
sed the  evil.  The  men,  half  famish- 
ed, half  frozen,  and  altogether  despe- 
rate, were  no  longer  in  any  subordi- 
nation. They  forced  thar  way  into 
the  houses  where  their  rations  should 
have  been  served,  seized  it  by  force, 
frequently  spilling  the  wine,  and  de- 
stroying more  than  they  could  carry 
away.  This  was  not  all  :->pillage 
could  not  be  prevented ;  and  it  was 
scarcely,  possible  to  prevent  them 
from  committing  the  worst  excesses 
that  could  have  been  perpetrated  by 
an  enemy.  Houses  and  villages  were 
burning  in  all  directions.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  people  fied  be- 
fore them^  that,  when  they  act« 
ed  as  enemies,  they  were  treated  as 
such ;  and  that  many  of  them  were 
put  to  death  by  the  peasantry,  in  re- 
venge, or  in  selMetence  ? 

Buonaparte  pursued  in  person  no 
farther  than  Astorga :  he  then  char- 
ged Marshal  Soult  with  what,  in  his 
own  insolent  language,  he  called  the 
**  glorious  mission  of  destroying  the 
English  army,— -of  pursuing  them  to 
their  point  of  embarkation,  and  dri- 
ving them  into  the  sea."  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  acted  prudently  in 
naltiog  where  he  did : — if  the  English 
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ooDtinued  their  flight,  it  was  iinder- 
gmng  bootless  iktigue  and  sufibrlogs 
to  follow  them ;  uid  if  they  made  a 
stand,  he  may  have  remembered  the 
lesistance  which  he  found  firom  a 
faamlfid  of  Englishmen  on  the  walls 
of  Acre,  and  the  not  less  applicable 
&ct,  that  a  &r  inferior  nmnber  of 
Greeks,  in  a  country  not  more  defen- 
sible, had  opposed  the  innumerable 
tf-ray  of  tli^only  tyrant,  that  ever,  be- 
fore himself,  threatened  utterly  to 
barbarize  Europe.  Marshal  Soult's 
was  am  easy  task :  he  had  oidy  to 
pursue  the  English  just  close  enough 
to  keep  them  at  the  pace  at  which 
they  set  out,  and  not  come  near 
enough  to  make  them  turn  and  stand 
at  bay :  &tigue  would  do  his  work 
more  surely  than  the  sword.  From 
Astorga  to  Villa  Franca  del  Bierzo 
18  fifteen  leagues,  about  sixty  English 
miles;  the  road  for  the  first  four 
leagues  is  up  the  mountain,  but 
through  an  open  countrv.  Havitig 
reached  the  summit  of  l^ncebadon, 
you  enter  into  some  of  the  strongest 
passes  in  Europe.  It  would  scarce- 
ly be  possible  for  an  invading  army 
to  force  their  way  here,  against  a  bo- 
dy of  determined  men.  These  passes 
continue  between  two  and  three 
leagues,  nearly  to  the  village  of 
Torre ;  from  thence,  through  Ben- 
vibre  and  Ponferrada,  nothing  can 
be  finer  than  the  countiy,  and  the  cir- 
de  of  mountains  which  binds  it  in. 
But  never,  in  the  most  melandioly 
ages  of  Spani^  history,  had  a  more 
miseiiable  scene  been  represented, 
than  was  now  to  be  witnessed  here. — 
The  horses  of  the  retreating  army 
began  to  fail,  and  this,  in  great  mea- 
sure, for  want  of  shoes.    There  was 


no  want  of  iron  to  hammer  new  ones: 
there  are  iron-works  near  Villa  Fran- 
ca, and  enough  might  have  been  pro- 
cured, had  there  been  time.  As  soon 
as  these  noble  animalsfoupdered,  they 
were  shot,  lest  the  enemy  should  pro- 
fit by  them.  *     The  rain  continued 
pour  mg,— the  baggage  was  to  be  drag- 
ged,  and  the  men  were  to  wade  through 
half-mdted  snows, — ^the  feet  of  the 
men  as  weil  as  of  the  beasts  began  to 
fail, — ^raore  waggons  were  left  be- 
hind,— ^more  ammunition  destroyed 
along  the  way ;  and  when  the  troops 
reached  Villa  Fir^uca,  they  were  m 
such  a  state,  that  several  experienced 
officers  predicted,  if  this  march  a- 
gaiost  time  were  persevered  in,  that  a 
fourth  of  the  army  would  be  left  in  the 
ditches,before  it  was  accom- 
plished.    More   magazines   Jatu  2. 
and  carriages  were  here  de- 
stroyed.   Some  of  the  men  abandon- 
ing themselves  here,  as  knowing  that 
if  they  proceeded  they  must  die  of 
cold,  hunger,  and  weariness,  got  into 
the  wine  cellars,  and,  giving  way  to 
desperate  excess,  were  found  dead 
when  the  French  entered  the  town. 
When  the  general  marched  with  the 
reserve  from  Benvibre,  he  left  a  de- 
tachment to  cover  the  town,  while 
parties  were  sent  to  warn  the  strag- 
glers of  their  danger,  and  drive  them 
out  of  the  houses, — ^for  the  place  was 
filled  with  them,  near  a  thousand 
men  of  the  preceding  divisions  ha- 
ving remained  there,  all  abandoned 
to  despair,  and  most  of  them  to  drunk- 
enness.   A  few  were  prevailed  upon 
to  move  on;  but  the  greater  number 
were  deaf  to  threats,  and  insensible 
to  danger,  till  the  rear  guard  was 
compelled  to  march.     A  small  de- 


*  A  great  loss  in  cavalry  was  occasioned  by  the  imprudent  mode  of  debaridhg 
them  at  Coruna.  The  horses,  hot  as  they  were,  when  just  out  of  the  hold,  were 
dropt  into  the  sea,  to  swim  to  shore,  for  want  of  proper  anrangeqients  for  landing 
them.  Many  never  recovered  from  the  shock,  fell  iame,  on  the  way  into  the  coun- 
tiy, and  were  shot  by  the  way-side, — instead  of  being  given  to  the  Spaniards. 
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tuohment  of  cayahy  still  covered 
theniy  and  did  not  quit  the  town  till 
the  enemy  approached;  and  then  the 
road  was  filled  with  stragglers,  Spa- 
nish and  British,  armed  and  unarmed, 
mules,  carts,  women  and  children. — 
Four  or  five  squadrons  of  French  ca- 
valry compelled  the  detachment  in 
the  rear  to  retire,  and  pursued  them 
closely  for  several  miles,  till  General 
Paget,  with  the  reserve,  repulsed 
ttiem.  As  the  French  dragoons  gal- 
lopped  through  the  long  line  of  these 
wretched  stragglers,  they  slashed, 
them  with  their  swords  to  the  right 
and  left,— the  men  being  so  insensi- 
ble from  liquor  that  they  neither  at- 
tempted to  resist  nor  get  out  of  the 
road.  Some  of  these  men  having 
found  their  way  to  the  army,  man- 
gled as  they  were>  were  shewn 
through  the  ranks,  to  convince  their 
comrades  of  the  miserable  conse- 
quence of  drunkenness  at  such  a 
time. 

The  Spaniards  at  Villa  Franca 
would  not  believe  that  the  French 
were  advancing ;  through  such  a 
country,  and  in  such  a  season,  they 
thought  it  was  impossible.  Sir  John 
Moore,  however,  well  knew  that  he 
was  pursued,  and  he  was  afraid  of 
halting  here,  lest  the  enemy  should 

fet  in  his  rear,  and  intercept  him  at 
.ugo ;  an  apprehension  which  would 
not  have  been  entertained,  had  he 
been  well  acquainted:  with  the  coun- 
try. The  troops^  therefore^  were  hur- 
ried on : — already  so  iriany  of  them 
had  been  crippled  upon  this  dreadful 
march,  that,  by  the  French  account, 
two  thousand  prisoners  were  picked . 
tip  between  Astorga  and  this  town. 
That  account  is  probably  much  ex- 
aggerated, but  the  loss,  beyond  all 
doubt,  had  been  very  great.  The  si- 
tuation of  the  men  may  be  well  esti- 
mated by  th^  language  of  an  officer, 

VOL*  I*  PART  I. 


who,  writipg  at  this  place,  says,  he 
dares  not  describe  the  dreadful  ob- 
jects which  lay  before  him  as  he 
looked  from  his  window, — "  they  are 
enough  to  make  one  muse  even  to 
madness."  ,  Some  of  those  who  were 
reserved  for  farther  sufierings  pro- 
ceeded on  the  second :  the  artillery 
and  head-quarters  went  foremost; 
(jeneral  Baird*s  column,  and  the  ca- 
valry, under  Lord  Paget,  were  left  to 
cover  thef  rear.  The  advanced  guard 
of  the  enemy,  under  General  Colbert, 
were  close  at  their  heels  :  Merle's  di- 
vision joined  them  on  the  third ;  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  they  ventured  to  attack  .  Jaw.  3. 
the  rear  guard  at  Ca^caba- 
los. — According  to  the  bulletins,  we 
had  five  thousand  infantry  and  sue 
hundred  horse  posted  very  advanta- 
geously upon  the  heights.  General 
Merle  made  his  dispositions:  his  in- 
^try  advanced,  beat  the  cl^arge, 
and  the  English  were  entirely  rout- 
ed. It  is  added,  that  the  difficulty 
of  the  ground  did  not  permit  the  ca- 
valry to  charge,  and  only  two  hun- 
dred prisoners  were  taken.  The  fact 
is,  that  cavalry  can  act  there,  and 
that  the  dragoons  and  rifle-men  re- 
pulsed tUe  enemy.  General  Colbert 
received  a  ball  m  his  forehead,  and 
died  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.- — 
Having  thus  once  more  shown  the 
enemy  what  they  could  do  in  battle, 
the  rear  of  the  army,  reluctantly  and 
almost  broken-hearted,  continued 
their  retreat. 

From  Villa  Franca  to  Castro  is 
one  continued  ascent  up  Monte  del 
(jebrero,  through  one  oi  the  wildest, 
most  delightful,  and  most  defensible 
countries  in  the  world.  Dr  Neale 
estimates  it  at  fifteen  miles :  less  than 
this  it  cannot  be  ;  for  tnules,  travelling 
at  their  ordinary  pace,  and  in  fair 
weather,  are  eight  hours  descending 
23?  "* 
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it.     The  toad  is  a  royal  one,  cut 
with  great  labour  and  expehce  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  following 
all  its  windings ; — ^for  some  part  of 
the  way,  it  overhangs  the  river  Val- 
carco,  a  rapidmountain  stream,  which 
falls  into  the  Burbia  near  the  town, 
and  afterwards  joins  the  Sii,  to  pass 
through  the  single  outlet  in  the  gorge 
of  the  Bierzo.     Oaks,  alders,  pop« 
lars,  hazels,  and  chesnuts  grow  in 
the  bottom,  and  &r  up  the  side  of 
the  hills:  the  apple,  pear,  cheny, 
and  mulberry  are  wild  in  this  coun- 
try; the  wild  olive,  also,  is  found  here; 
and  here  are  the  first  viney^ds  which 
the  traveller  meets  on  his  way  from 
Coruna  into  the  heart  of  Spain. — 
The  mountains  are  cultivated  in  some 
parts,  even  to  their  summits,  and 
trenches  are  cut  along  their  sides,  to 
collect  and  preserve  the  rain,,  for  the 
purpose    of  irrigating  ^  them :    the 
mountain  gUis  are  diverted  also  to  the 
same  use.   Even  those  writer^  whose 
journals  were  written  during  the  hor- 
rors of  such  a  flight  have  mention- 
ed this  scenery  with  admiration.     It 
was  now  covered  with  snow : — ^there 
was  neither  provision  to  sustain  na- 
ture, nor  shelter  from  the  rain  and 
snow,  nor  fuel  for  fire,  to  keep  the  vi- 
tal heat  from  total  extinction,  nor 
place  where  the  weary  and  foot-sore 
could  rest  for  a  single  hour  in  safety. 
All  that  had  hitherto  been  suffered 
was  but  the  prelude  to  this  consum- 
mate scene  of  horrors.    It  was  still 
attempted  to  carry'  on  some  of  the 
sick  and  wounded :  the  beasts  which 
drew  them  failed  at  every  step ;  and 
they  were  leh  in  their  waggons,  to 
perish  amid  the  snows.  -**  I  looked 
round,''  says  an  officer,  ^  when  we 


had  hardly  gained  the  highest  point 
of  those  suppery  precipices,  and  saw 
the  rear  of  the  army  winding  along 
the  narrow  road — I  saw  their  way 
marked  by  the  wretched  people  who 
lay  on  all  sides  expiring,  from  fatigue 
.  and'  the  severity  of  the  cold  :~-their 
bodies  reddened  in  spots  the  white 
surface  of  the  ground."    The  men 
were  now  desperate:   excessive  fa- 
tigue, and  the  feeling  of  the  di^race 
there  was  in  thus  retreating,  or,  as 
they  translated  the  word,  running 
away  from  the  enemy,  excited  in 
them  a  spirit  which  was  almost  mu- 
tinous : —  A  few  hours  pause  was  what 
they  unanimously  wished  for,  an  op- 
portunity of  facing  the  French,  the 
chance  of  an  honourable  and  speedy 
death,  the  certainty  of  sweetening 
their  sufferings  by  taking  vengeance 
upon  their  pursuers.    A  Portugueze 
bullock-driver,  who  had  faithfidly 
served  the  English  from  the  first  day 
of  their  march,  was  seen  on  his  knees 
amid  the  snow,  with  his  hands  clasp- 
ed, dying  in  the  attitude  and  act  of 
prayer.    He  had  at  least  the  hopes 
and  the  actual  consolation  and  com- 
fort of  religion  in  his  passing  hour. 
The  soldiers  who  threw  themselves 
down  to  perish  by  the  way-side  gave 
utterance  to  far  different  feelings 
with  their  dying  breath :  shame  and 
strong  anger  were  their  last  senti- 
ments, and  their  groans  were  mingled 
with  imprecations  upon  the  SpaniardSf 
by  whom  they  &ncied  themselves  be- 
trayed, ^d  the  generals,  who  rather 
let  them  die  like  beasts  than  take 
their  chance  in  the  field  of  battle^— 
That  no  horror  might  be  wanting, 
women*  and  children. accompanied 
this  wretched  army:— some  were  firo* 


*  In  a  pamphlet,  which  professes  to  be  written  by  an  officer  of  the  stafl^  it  is  said, 
that  ^  several  dashing  elegantes  who  had  quitted  the  safe  regions  of  Mary-le-bonne, 
to  follow  the  f«rtanes.of  the  war  with  their  dear  friends/*  were  with  the  araiy,«-fui4 
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zen  to  death  in  the  bi^gage-wag- 
gOQSy  which  were  broken  down,  or 
left  upon  the  road  for  want  of  cattle ; 
some  died  of  fatigue  and  cold,  while 
their  infants  were  pulling  at  the  emp- 
ty breast:— one  woman  was  taken  in 
labour  upon  the  mountain ;  she  lay 
down  at  the  turning  of  an  angle  ra- 
ther tnore  sheltered  than  the  rest  of 
the  way  from  the  icy  sleet  which 
drifted  along  ; — there  she  was  found, 
dead,  and  two  babes,  which  she  had 
brought  forth,  struggling  in  the 
snow : — a  blanket  was  thrown  over 
her,  to  hide  her  from  sight,  --the  on- 
ly burial  that  could  be  afforded,  and 
me  infants  were  given  in  charge  to  a 
woman  who  came  up  in  one  of  the 
bullock-carts, — little  likely  as  it  was 
that  they  coudd  survive  through  such 
a  journey. 

It  had  once  beea  intended  to 
plant  some  guns  on  the  heights 
which  command  the  passes  along  the 
road,  and  mules  haa  actually  been 
purchased  at  Lugo,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  light  artillery  there. — 
Why  this  measure  was  abandoned, 
when  it  would  have  been  so  advan- 
tageous, has  not  been  explained ;  for 
certain  it  is,  that  a  few  sharp-shoot- 
ers, and  so  me  field-pieces,  thus  posted, 
might  have  checked  very  superior 
numbers.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  a  stronger  country,  and  if 
any  attempt  had  been  made  to  de- 
fend it,  the  peasantry,  who  were  now, 
with  equal  reason,  flying  from  both 
armies,  as  equally  hostile  to  them, 
would  have  rallied  round  their  al- 
lies. 

While  the  reserve  were  on  this 
part    of  the  road,   they   met   be- 


tween thirty  and  forty  waggons  fill- 
ed with  arms,  ammunition,  shoes,  and 
clothing,  from  England,  for  Romana's 
army, — that  army  had  been  left  des- 
titute of  every  thing,  and  these  sup- 
plies were  now  travelling  on  to  meet 
the  French.  This,  however,  is  rather 
a  proof  of  gross  neglect  and  delay 
than  of  treason,-*-for  the  rapid  re* 
treat  of  the  British  could  not  have 
been  foreseen,— and  had  they  at- 
tempted to  defend  Galicia,  the  stores 
would  have  reached  their  destination. 
There  was  no  means  of  carrying  them 
back  :«^uch  things  as  could  be  made 
use  of  were  distributed  to  the  soldiers 
as  they  passed,  and  the  rest  were  de- 
stroyed. Indeed,  the  baggage  which . 
was  with  the'army  could  not  be  car* 
ried  on :  nearly  an  hundred  waggons, 
laden  with  shoes  and  clothes,  were 
abandoned  upon  this  ascent.  The 
dollars,  too,  could  no  longer  be  drag- 
ged along:-— had  the  resolution  of 
sacrificing  them  been  determined 
upon  in  time,  they  might  have  been 
distribiited  among  the  nien :  in  this 
manner,  great  part  might  have  been 
saved  from  the  enemy,  and  they  who 
escaped  would  have  had  some  little 
compensation  for  the  hardships  which 
tliey  had  undergone: — ^they  were  now 
cast  over  the  side  of  the  precipice,  in 
hopes  that  the  snow  might  conceal 
them  from  the  French :— many  men 
are  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  in 
coii&equence  of  having  dropt  behind, 
in  hope  of  recovering  some  of  this 
money.  Dreadful  as  this  march  was 
to  those  who  could  behold  the  wreck 
of  the  army  stfcwing  its  line  of  road, 
it  was  perhaps  still  more  so  to  those 
who  traversed  it  in  a  night  stormy 


cpnong  the  baggage  of  the  <^cers  he  enumerates  Ghent  ruffles,  silk  hose,  shirts,  and 
shirties.  The  pamphlet,  however,  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  worthless ;  and  the 
author,  in  his  general  spirit  of  calumny,  has  probably  calqmniated  his  brother  offi- 
cers,—if,  indeed,  it  be  the  worLof  an  officer. 
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and  darky  wading  through  sludge 
and  snow,  stumbling  over  the  bodies 
ofbeastsandmen,  andhearing,  when- 
^  ever  the  wind  abated,  the  groans  of 
those  whose  suiSerings  were  not  yet 
terminated  by  death. 

Froqa  the  summit  of  this  mountain 
to  Luge  is  nearly  twelve  leagues. 
There  are  several  bridges  upon  the 
way,  over  glens  and  gills,  which  might 
have  impeded  the  pursuit^  had  they 
been  destroyed.  One,  in  particujar, 
between  Lugaresand  Manilas,  is  the 
most  remarkable  work  of  art  between 
Coruna  and  Madrid.  /This  bridge, 
which  is  called  Puente  del  Corzul, 
crosses  a  deep  ravine :  from  its  ex- 
ceeding height,  the  narrowness  ©fits 
tall  *  arcades,  and  its  form,  which, 
as  usual  with  the  Spanish  bridges,  is 
straight,  it  might  at  little  distance  be 
mistaken  for  an  aqueduct.  Several  of 
those  oiRcers  wKo  knew  the  road  re- 
lied much  upon  the  strength  of  this 
ravine,  and  the  impossibility  that  the 
French  could  bring  their  guns  over, 
if  the  bridge  were  destroyed.  Grie- 
vous as  it  was  to  think  of  destroying 
so  grand  a  work,  its  destruction  was 
attempted,  but,  as  in  most  other  in- 
stances, to  no  purpose,  from  what 
cause  has  not  yet  been  explained ; 
whether  the  pioneers,  in  their  fear, 
performed  their  office  too  hastily,  or 
because  the  materials  had  been  aban- 
doned upon  the  way,  or  insufficiently 
supplied  at  first  to  the  expedition. 

The  different  divisions  had  been 
ordered  to  halt  and  collect  at  Lugo. 
Sir  John  Moore  was  now  sensible  of 
the  impossibility  of  reaching  Vigo, — 
the  distance  was  double  that  to  Co- 


runa, and  the  road  was  ^aid  to  be 
impracticable  for  artillery,  and  of^- 
fered  no  advantages  for  embarking 
in  the  fkce  of  an  enemy.  The  bri- 
gades, however,  of  Generals  Craw- 
ford and  Alton  had  marched  for  that 
port,  and  General  Fraser,  with  his  di- 
vision, was  ordered  to  take  this  route, 
and  join  them.  A  dispatch  was  sent 
to  stop  him :  the  dragoon  who  was 
entrusted  with  it  got  drunk  on  the 
way,  and  lost  the  letter,  and  these 
troops,  in  consequence,  had  proceed- 
ed a  full  day's  journey,  on  their  way 
.towards  Vigo,  before  the  connter- 
order  reached  them ;  and  they  were 
marched  back.  Thus,  instead  of  ha- 
ving two  days  rest  at  Lugo,  as  had 
been  designed,  they  returned  to  that 
place  excessively  harassed,  and  lost 
mat^y  men  from  fatigue.  When  tlie 
horses  entered  Lugo,  many  of  theni 
fell  dead  on  the  streets,  and  others 
were  mercifully  shot; — above  four 
hundred  carcasses  were  lying  in  the 
streets  and  market-places ; — there 
were  none  of  the  army  who  had 
strength  to  bury  them;  the  towns- 
people were  under  too  painful  asus- 
pence  to  think  of  performing  work 
which  it  seemed  hopeless  to  begin 
while  the  frequent  musquet-shot  re- 
peatedly indicated  fresh  slaughters ; 
there  therefore  the  bodies  lay,  swel- 
ling with  the  rain,  bursting,  putri- 
fying,  and  poisoning  the  atmosphere, 
faster  than  the  glutted  dogs  and  car* 
rion  birds  could  do  their  office*  Here 
the  retreating  army  might  have  rest- ' 
ed,  had  the  destruction  of  the  bridges 
been  effected ;  but  this  attempt  had 
been  so  imperfectly  executed,  that 


*  Dr  I^^eale  represents  this  bridge  as  having  four  arches.  I  have  seen  a  sketchy 
taken  upon  the  spot,  which  makes  them  only  three,  and  which  diilers  in  some  other 
particiilars  from  the*  view  which  he  has  given.  It  is  only  surprising,  that,  under  such 
drcumstances,  he  should  have  bad  time  to  catch  the  general  likeness  so  well,  or  even 
to  attempt  it. 
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the  French  came  in  sight  on  the 
5th,  and,  collecting  in  considerable 
strength,  took  up  a  good  position  op- 
ponte  our  rear  guard,  a  valley  divi- 
ding them. 

On  the  following  day, 
Jan.  6*  they  attacked  the  outposts, 
op^ng  upon  thera  with 
two  Spsuiish  pieces  of  ordnance, 
which  tJiey  had  taken  on  their  march. 
The  assamt  was  made  with  great  spi- 
rit ;  but  it  was  received,  says  an  of- 
ficer, with  a  steadiness  which  exci- 
ted even  our  own  wonder, — ^for  at  tlie 
sight  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sound  of 
battle,  the  hearts  of  the  English  sud* 
denly  revived,  and  they  derived  from 
their  characteristic  and  invincible 
courage  a  strength  which  soon  made 
them  victorious.  On  the 
Jflw.  7.  7th  another  attack  was 
made,  and  in  like  manner 
repelled.  The  prisoners  reported 
that  Marshal  Soult  was  come  up  with 
jthree  divisions.  Sir  John  Moore, 
therefore,  expecting  a  more  formid- 
able attack,  recalled  General  Eraser's 
division  from  the  road  to  Vigo,  and 
drew  up  his  whole  force  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th.  Itwashiswish 
Jan.  8.  BOW  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
action:  he  had  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  valour  of  the  troops, 
and  perceived,  also,  that  unless  he 
crippled  his  pursuers,  there  was  no 
hope  either  of  retreating  or  embark- 
ing unmolested..  Order  and  discip- 
line were  instantaneously  restored  by 
this  resolution  to  fi^t,  and  the  men 
seemed  at  once  to  have  recovered 


from  all  their  sufferings.  The  French 
were  not  equally  eager  for  battle: 
the  trial  which  they  h^  made  of  their 
enemies  on  the  two  preceding  days 
was  not  such  as  to  encourage  them; 
and  Soult  was  waiting  for  more  troops 
to  come  up ;  among  others,  the  di- 
vision of  Laborde  and  Loison,  whom 
the  convention  of  Cintra  had  sent  to 
join  in  pursuing  the  English  army. 
The  country  was  intersected,  and 
his  position  was  thought  too  strong 
to  be  attacked  by  an  inferior  force. 
But,  in  reality,  the  French  at  this 
time  were  less  numerous  than  the 
English.  Another  reason  assigned 
for  not  attacking  the  epemy  was, 
that  the  commissariat  had  only  pro- 
visions for  two  days :  delay,  therefore, 
was  judged  as  disadvantageous  as 
retreat.  It  has,  however,  since  been 
known,  that  the  French  expected  to 
be  attacked,  that  they  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  that  their  ablest  officers  ap- 
prehended that  their  advanced  guard 
would  have  been  cut  off.  They  fre- 
quently spoke  of  this  to  those  Eng- 
lish who  were  left  in  their  power  at 
Lugo,  and  exulted  that  Sir  John 
Moore  had  contented  himself  with  of^ 
fering  battle,  instead  of  forcing  them 
to  an  engagement  After  waiting 
till  the  afternoon,  during  a  day  pf  rain, 
and  snow,  and  storms,  Sir  Jojm  order- 
ed large  fires  to  be  lighted  along  the 
line,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
enemy,  and  continued  his  retreat  du- 
ring the  night.  * 

Before  4Jie  reserve  left  Lugo,  the 


*  Among  the  many  memorable  circumstances  of  this  retreat,  there  is  one,  which, 
for  the  honour  of  humanity,  should  not  be  omitted  here.  An  officer,  who  found 
himself  utterly  unable  to  proceed  farther  without  rest,  turned  aside  to  some  trees 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  thinking  that  he  might  possibly  escape  the  French 
under  their  cover.  He  found  a  woman  tliere,  lying  on  the  ground,  with  an  infant 
beside  her ;  she  was  at  the  point  of  death,  having  only  strength  enough  to  say, 
when  he  attempted  to  assist  her,  God  bless  you !  it  is  au  over ! — He  took  the  in- 
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general  once  more  endeavoured  to 
repress  the  irregularity  of  the  march. 
He  warned  the  soldiers  that  their 
safety'  depended  .entirely  on  their 
keeping  their  divisions,  and  march- 
ing with  their  regiments ;  and  that 
those  who  stopped  in  villages,  or  strag- 
gled in  the  way,  would  inevitably 
be  cut  off  by  the  French  cavalry, — 
«*  who  have  hitherto,^'  s^id  he, 
**  shown  little  mercy  even  to  the 
feeble  and  infirm  who  have  fallen  in- 
to their  hand^.  The  army  has  still 
eleven  leagues  to  march;  the  soldiers 
must  make  an  exertion  to  accom- 
plish them :  the  rear  guard  cannot 
stop ;  and  tliose  who  fall  behind  must 
talie  their  fate.*'  These  representa- 
tions were^  ineffectual : — it  was,  in- 
deed, impossible  to  obey  them:  many 
of  the  men  were  exhausted  and 
foot-sore,  and  could  not  keep  their 
ranks ; — others,  who  had  totally  bro- 
ken through  all  discipline  as  soon  as 
the  route  began,  left  them  for  the  * 
love  of  wine,  or  for  worse  motives. 
So  irresistible  was  the  temptation  of 
liquor  to  men  in  their  state,  that  it 
was  thought  better  to  expose  them 
to  the  cold  and  rain  of  a  severe 
night,  than  to  the  wine-houses  of  Be- 
tanzos,  the  next  town  upon  their 
inarch. 

The  partial  actions  at  Lugo,  and 
the  risk  to  which  he  had  been  ex- 
posed of  a  general  one,  checked 
iSoult  in  his  pursuit ;  and  he  was  too 
sensible  of  the  danger  which  he  had 
escaped,  to  trust  himself  again  so 
near  the  British,  without  a  siqierior 


force-  The  British  army,  therefore, 
gained  twelve  hours  march  upon  him, 
and  readied  Coruna  with 
Httle  farther  molestation.  Jan.  11* 
Here,  if  the  general  had  not 
represented  the  cause  of  Spain  as 
hopeless,  they  might  have  found  re- 
inforcements from  England,  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  turn 
upon  their  pursuers,  and  take  ample 
vengeance  for  the  sufierings  and  the 
shame  which  tliey  had  endured  in 
their  flight.  But,  instead  ofreinforce- 
ments,  he  had  directed  that  empty 
transports  should  be  sent,  arid,  for 
wantof  due  knowledge  of  the  country, 
had  ordered  them  to  Vigo,  instead 
of  Coruna.  That  order  had  been 
countermanded  as  soon  as  the  error 
was  discovered,  but  contrary  Avinds 
detained  the  ships, — and  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  army  could  not  pos- 
sibly escape  without  winning  a  bat«< 
tie..  Coruna  was  a  bad  position* 
Had  the  British  been  numerous  e- 
nough  to  have  occupied  a  range  of 
hills  about  four  miles  from  the  town, 
they  could  have  defended  theinselve$ 
against  very  superior  numbers,— but 
tliese  heights  required  a  larger  force 
than  the  English  army,  of  which 
not  less  than  a  fourth  part  had  been 
foundered  by  the  way.  Both  fluik^ 
would  have  been  liable  to  be  tuf  i^  t 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  relin- 
quish them  to  the  enemy,  and  be 
content  with  occupying  a  second 
and  lower  range.  Such,  howev^, ' 
was  the  disadvantages  of  this  «itaa- 
tion^^that  some  of  our  general  of« 


fant,  fastened  it  in  its  mother's  handkerchief  to  his  back,  and  in  that  manner,  as 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  strength  to  move  on,  proceeded  on  the  way  towards  Vigo, 
obtaining  food  and  shelter  as  he  could  upon  the  way,  for  himself  and  his  burden. 
Fortunately  he  reached  Sigo  safely,  and  found  a  transport  in  the  bay,  on  board  of 
which  he  effected  his  escape.  The  child  whom  be  thus  preserved  continues  with 
hiin;  and  he  has  declared,  that  be  his  fortunes  what  they  may,  they  shall  be  shared 
by  this  boy,  who  seems  to  have  been  bequeathed  by  Providence  to  his  protection. 
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ficers  advised  the  commaader  to  pro- 
pose terms  to  Soult,  if  lie  would  per- 
mit the  army  to  embark  unmolested. 
In  communicating  this  to  the  govern- 
ment, he  said  that  'he  was  averse  to 
make  any  such  proposal,  and  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  if  it  would  be  attend- 
ed with  any  good  effect, — ^but  what» 
ever  he  might  resolve  upon  this  head, 
the  ministers  might  rest  assured  that 
he  would  accept  no  terms  which 
were  in  the  least  dishonourable  to 
the  army  or  to  the  country.  Happily 
for  his  own  memory,  he  rejected 
their  advice.  It  is  sufficiently  dis- 
graceful that  such  advice  should 
have  been  given ;  and  deeply  is  Eng- 
land indebted,  to  Sir  John  Moore  for 
saving  the  army  from  this  last  and 
utter  ignominy,  and  giving  them  an 
opportunity  of  proving  to  the  world 
that  courage  which  had  never  for- 
saken them,  and  retrieving  the  ho- 
nour which,  had  this'  counsel  been 
followed,  would  irretrievably  have 
been  lost. 

Arrangements,  therefore,  were 
made  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  One 
division,  under  General  Hope,  occu- 
pied a  hill  on  th6  left,  commanding 
the  road  to  Betanzos :  the  height  de- 
crea^sed  gradually  to  the  village  of 
Elvina,  taking  a  curved  direction. 
At  this  village  General  Baird's  di- 
vision commenced,  and  bent  to  the 
right:  the  ,whole  formed  nearly  a 
semicircle.  On  the  right  of  Sir 
David  Baird,  the  rifle  corps  formed 
a  chain  across  a  valley,  and  commu- 
nicated with  General  f  raser's  divi- 
sion, which  was  drawn  up  about  half 
a  mile  from  Coruna,  near  the  road 
to  Vigo.  The  reserve,  under  Ge- 
neral Paget,  occupied  a  village  on 
the  Betanzos  road,  about  lialf  a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  General  Hope. 
On  the  outside  of  the  British  posts 
was  a  magazine,  containing  40CX) 


barrels  of  gun-powder,  which  had 
been  brought  from  England,  and- 
left  there,  while  the  Spanish  armies 
were  without  ammunition!  It  wa3 

now  necessary  to  blow  it  up : the 

explosion  shook  the  town  l;ke  an 
earthquake;  and  a  village  near  the 
magazine  was  totally  destroyed. 

The  French  made  their  appear-^ 
ance  on  the  morning  of  the  1  th, 
moving,  in  force,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  Mero.  They  took  up  a 
position  near  the  village  Perillo,  on 
the  left  flank,  and  occupied  the 
houses  along  the  river.  .Their  force 
was  continually  increasing.  On  the 
14th  they  commenced  a  cannonade, 
which  was  returned  vith  such  eflect, 
that  they  at  last  drew  off  their  guns. 
In  the  evening  of  this  day  the  tran- 
sports from  Vigo  hove  in  sight.  Some 
slight  skirmishes  took  place  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Preparations  mean- 
time were  making  for  the  embarka- 
tion;  and  Sir  John  finding  that,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  much  ar- 
tillery could  not  be  employed,  pla* 
ced  seven  six-pounders  and  one 
howitzer  along  the  line,  and  kept 
four  Spanish  guns  as  a  reserve,  to 
be  advanced  to  any  point  where  they 
might  be  wanted.  The  rest  of  the 
artillery  was  ail  embarked.  The  sick 
and  the  dismounted  cavalry  were  al- 
so sent  on  bo^rd  with  all  possible 
expedition.  Some  of  the  horses  al- 
so were  embarked, — ^but  there  was 
little  time  for  this :  most  of  them 
were  completely  disabled;  and  an- 
other slaughter,  therefore,  was  made 
of  them :  the  beach  was  covered 
with  their  bodies.  Some  of  these 
animals,,  seeing  their  fellows  fall, 
were  sensible  of  the  fate  intended  for 
them :  they  became  wM  with  terror, 
and  a  few  of  them  broke  loose. 

All  the  preparations  for  embark-         ' 
ing  were  completed  on  the  morning 
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of  the  l&hf  and  the  general  gave 
notice  that  he  intended,  if  the  French 
did  not  move,  to  begin  embarking 
the  reserve  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 
This  was  about  mid-day.  He  mount- 
ed his  horse,  and  set  off  to  visit 
the  out-posts:  before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded far,  a  messenger  came  to  tell 
him  that  the  enemy's  line  were  get- 
ting under  arms ;  and  a  deserter  ar- 
riving at  the  same  moment,  confirm- 
ed the  intelligence.  He  spurred  for- 
ward. Their  light  troops  were  pour- 
ing rapidly  down  the  hill  on  the 
right  wmg  of  the  British,  and  the  ad- 
vanced picquets  were  already  begins 
ning  to  fire  at  them.  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
4th,  42d,  and  50th  regiments,  main- 
tained tlidspost^  It  was  a  bad  position; 
and  yet,  if  the  troops  gave  way  on 
that  point,  the  ruin  of  the  army  was 
inevitable.  The  guards  were  in  their 
rear.  General  Paget  was  ordered  to 
advance  with  the  reserve  and  support 
Lord  William.  Tlie  enemy  opened 
a  cannonade  from  eleven  heavy  guns, 
advantageously  planted  on  the  hills. 
Two  strong  columns,  one  advancing 
from  a  wood,  the  other  skirting  its 
edge,  directed  their  march  towards 
the  right  wing.  A  third  column  ap- 
proached the  centre :  a  fourth  advan- 
ced slowly  upon  the  left :  a  -fifth  re- 
mained halfway  down  the  hill,  in  the 
same  direction. 

Sir  David  Baird  had  his  arm  shat- 
tered with  a  grape-shot  as  he  was 
leading  on  his  division.  The  two, 
lines  of  infantry  advanced  against 
each  other :  they  were  separated  by 
stone  walls  and  hedges  which  inter- 
sected the  ground;  but  as  they  closed, 
it  was  perceived  that  the  French  line 
extended  beyond  the  right  flank  of 
the  British,  and  a  body  of  the  ene- 
my was  observed  moving  up  the  val- 
ley to  turn  it.    Half  of  the  4th  regi- 


ment, which  formed  this  flaak,  was 
ordered  to  hJl  back,  forming  an  ob- 
tuse angle  with  the  other  hal£  This 
manceuvre  was  excellently  perform- 
ed, and  they  commenced  a  heavy 
flanking  fire :  Sir  John  Moore  called 
out  to  man,  that  this  was  exactly 
what  he  wanted  to  be  done,  and  rode 
on  to  the  ^th,  commanded  by  Ma« 
jors  Napier  and  Stanhope*  They 
got  over  an  inclosure  in  their  front, 
charged  the  enemy  most  gallantly^ 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  village  of 
Elvina;.  but  Major  N^ier,  advan- 
cing too  far  in  the  pursuit,  received 
several  wounds,  and  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  Major  Stanhope  was  mor- 
tally  wounded. 

The  general  now  proceeded  to  the 
42d.  "  Highlanders,"  said  he,  **  re- 
member Egypt !" — and  they  rushed 
on,  and  drove  the  French  before  them, 
till  they  were  stopped  by  a  wall :  Sir 
John  accompamed  them  in  this 
charge.  He  now  sent  Captain  Har«* 
dinge  to  order  up  a  battalion  of 
guards  to  the  left  flank  of  the  42d. 
The  officer  commanding  the  light 
infantry  conceived,  at  this,  that  they 
were  to  be  relieved  by  the  guards, 
because  tlieir  ammunition  was  near- 
ly expended,  ,and  he  began  to  £dl 
back.  The  general,  discovering  the 
mistake,  said  to  them,  "  My  brave 
42d, join  your  comrades:  ammuni- 
tion is  coming,  and  you  have  your 
bayonets !"  Upon  this,  thejr  instant^ 
ly  moved  forward.  Captain  Bard- 
inge  returned,  and  pointed  out  to  the 
general  where  the  guards  were  ad-» 
vancing.  The  enemy  kept  up  a  hot 
fire,  and  their  artillery  played  inces- 
santly on  the  spot  where  they  were 
standing.  A  cannon-shot  struck  Sir 
John,  and  carried  away  his  left 
shoulder,  and  part  of  the  collar-bone^ 
leaving  the  arm  hanging  by  the  flesh. 
He  feU  from  his  horse  on  his  back^  ^ 
2. 
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not  a  muscle  of  his  face  altered,  nor 
did  he  betray  the  least  sensation  of 
pain.  Captain  Hardinge,  who  dis- 
mounted, and  took  him  by  the  hand, 
perceived  him  anxiously  watching  the 
42d,  which  was  warmly  engaged, 
and  told  him  they  were  advancing, 
and  upon  that  intelligence  his  coun- 
tenance brightened.  Colonel  Gra- 
ham, who  now  came  up  to  assist  him, 
«eeing  the  composure  of  his  features, 
began  to  hope  that  he  was  not  even 
wounded^  till  he  saw  the  dreadful 
laceration.  From  the  size  of  the 
wound,  it  was  in  vain  to  make  any 
attempt  at  stopping  the  blood  ;  and 
Sir  John  consented  to  be  removed 
in  a  blanket  to  the  rear.  In  raising 
him  up,  his  sword,  hanging  on  the 
wounded  side,  touched  his  arm,  and 
became  entangled  between  his  legs : 
'Captain  Hardinge  began  to  unbuckle 
it ;  but  the  general  said,  in  his  usual 
tone  and  manner^  and  in  a  distinct 
voice,  "  It  is  as  well  as  it  is ;  I  had 
rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field 
with  me.'*  Six  soldiers  of  the  42d 
and  the  guards  bore  him.  Hardinge, 
observing  his  composure,  caught  at 
the  hope  that  the  wound  might  not 
be  mortal,  and  said  to  him,  he  trusts 
cd  he  would  be  spared  to  the  army, 
and  recover.  Moore  turned  his  head, 
and  looking  stedfastly  at  the  wound 
for  a  few  seconds,  replied,  "  No, 
Hardinge,  I  feel  that  to  be  impossi- 
ble." 

As  the  soldiers  were  carrying  him 
slowly  along,  he  made  them  frequent- 
ly turn  round,  that  he  might  see  the 
field  of  battle,  and  listen  to  the  fi- 
ring ;  and  he  was  well  pleased  when 
the  ^ound  grew  fainter.  A  spring- 
waggon  came  up,  bearing  Colonel 
Wynch,  who  was  wounded :  the  co- 
lonel asked  who  was  in  the  blanket, 
and  being  told  it  was  Sir  John  Moore, 
wished  mm  to  be  placed  in  the  wag- 

V0L.  I.  PART  I. 


gon.  Sir  John  asked  one  of  the 
Highlanders  whether  he  thought  the 
waggon  or  the  blanket  was  best? 
and  the  man  said  tlie  blanket  would 
not  shake  him  so  much,  as  he  and 
the  other  soldiers  would  keep  the 
step,  and  carry  him  easy*  So  they 
proceeded  with  him  to  his  quarters 
at  Coruna,  weeping  as  they  went. 

General  Paget,  meantime,  hasten- 
ed with  the  reserve  to  support  the 
right  wing.  Colonel  Beckwith  dash- 
ed on  with  the  rifle  corps,  repelled 
the  enemy,  and  advanced  on  their 
flanking,  so  far  as  nearly  to  carry 
off  one  of  their  cannon ;  but  a  corps 
greatly  superior  moved  up  the  val- 
ley, and  at  length  forced  him  to  re-- 
tire.  Paget,  however,  attacked  fhis 
body  of  the  enemy,  repulsed  it,  and 
pressed  on,  dispersing  every  thingjbe- 
fore  him,  till  the  enemy,  perceiving 
their  left  wing  was  now  quite  expo- 
sed, drew  it  entirely  back.  The 
French  then  advanced  upon  Gene- 
rals Manningham  and  Leith,  in  the 
centre,  and  there  they  were  more 
easily  repelled,  the  ground  being 
more  elevated,  and  favourable  for 
artillery*  The  position  on  the  left 
was  strong,  and  their  effort  there 
was  very  unavailing  :  But  a  body  of 
them  took  possession  of  a  village  on 
the  road  to  Betanzos,  and  continued 
to  fire  from  it,  till  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Nicholls  attacked  it,  and  beat 
them  out.  Night  was  now  closing 
in,  and  the  French  had  fallen  back 
in  all  parts  of  the  field.  The  firing, 
however,  was  not  discontinued  till  it 
was  dark. 

Never  was  any  victory  gained 
under  heavier  disadvantages.  The 
French  force,  at  the  lowest  compu- 
tation, exceeded  20,000  men,  and 
was  more  generally  estimated  at 
30,000.  The  British  were  not  15,000. 
The  superiority  in  artillery  was 
2g 
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equally  great  :-they  had  met  English 
guns  on  the  way,  sent  off,  thus  late, 
to  the  patriotic  armies,  and  these 
they  had  turned  back,  and  Employ- 
ed ag^nst  the  English  army.    Our 
artiUery  was    embarked;   and  the 
Shrapnell  shells,  which  contributed 
so  materially  to  the  success  at  Vi- 
miera,  were  not  used  in  this  more 
perilous  engagement.    If  the  moral 
and  physical  state  of  the  two  armies 
be  considered,  the  disadvantages  un- 
der which  our  soldiers  laboured  were 
stiUgreater:— The  French,  clothedin 
the  stores  which  they  had  overtaken 
upon  the  road,  elated  with  a  pursuit, 
in  which  no  mkn  had  been  forced 
beyond  his  strength,  and  hourly  re- 
ceiving reinforcements  to  their  al- 
ready superior  numbers ;— the  Eng- 
lish, in  a  state  of  misery,  to  which 
no  army,  perhaps,  had  ever  before 
been  reduced  till  after  a  total  defeat ; 
having  lost  their  military  chest,  their 
stores,  their  baggage,  their  horses, 
their  women  and  children,  their  sick, 
their  wounded,  their  stragglers,  every 
thing  but  their  innate,  unequalled, 
unconquerable   courage.     Our  loss 
in  the  battle  did  not  amount  to  800; 
that  of  the  French  exceeded  2000. 
If  such  a  viptory  was  gained  by  the 
iPritish  army  under   such  circum- 
stances, what  might  not  have  been 
atchieved  by  that  army  when  un- 
broken, with  all  its  means  at  hand, 
in  health,  strength,  in  iU  pride,  and 
in  its  height  of  hope ! 

The  general  lived  to  hear  that  the 
battle  was  won.  "  Are  the  French 
beatep?"  was  thp  ques|;ion  which 
he  repeated  to  every  one  who  came 
into  his  apartpaent;  and  he  expressed 
how  great  a  satisfaction  it  was  to 
him  to  know  that  they  were  defeat- 
ed. "  I  hope,"  he  said,  •*the  people 
of  England  will  be  satisfied !  I  hope 
jpy  co\intry  will  do  pie   justice." 


Then,  addressing  Colonel  Anderson, 
who  had  been  his  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms  for  one-and-twenty 
years,  he  said  to  him,  "  Anderson, 
you  know  that  I  have  always  wi^ed 
to  die  this  way .p— You  will  see  my 
friends  as  soon  as  you  can : — tell 
them  every  tiling — Say  td  my  mo- 
ther"— But    here    his   voice   quite 
failed,  and  he  became  excessively 
agitated,  and  did  not  again  venture 
to  name  her.     Sometimes  he  asked 
to  be  placed  in  an  easier  posture.  *'  I 
feel  myself  so  strong,"  he  said,  *^  I 
fear  I  shall  be  long  dying.     It  is 
great  uneasiness — ^it  is  great  paiii." 
But,  after  a  while,  he  pressed  Ander^ 
son's  hand  close  to  his  body,  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  died  without  a  strug- 
gle. He  fell,  as  it  had  ever  been  hit 
wish  to  do,  in  battle  and  in  victory. 
No  man  was  more  beloved  in  private 
life,  nor  was  there  any  general  in  the 
British  army  so  universally  respect- 
ed.   All  men  had  thought  him  wcmt- 
thy  of  the  chief  command.    Had  he 
been  less  circumspect,  had  he  look- 
ed more  ardently  forward,  and  less 
anxiously  around  him,  and  on  all 
sides,and  behind,— hadhe been  more 
confident  in  himself  and  in  his  army, 
and  impressed  with  less  respect  for  the 
French  generals^  he  would  have  been 
more  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation.     But    let  it  ever  be  re- 
membered with  gratitude,  that,  when 
some  of  his  general  officers  advised 
him  to  conclude  the  retreat  by  a 
capitulation,    Sir  John  Moore  pre- 
served the  honour  of  England. 

He  had  oft^n  said  that,  if  he  was 
killed  in  battle,  he  wished  to  be 
buried  where  he  fell.  The  body  was 
removed  at  midnight  to  the  citadel 
of  Coruna.  A  grave  was  dug  for 
him  on  the  rampart  there,  by  a  party 
of  the  9th  regiment,  the  aides-du- 
camp  attending  by  turns.  No  pojta 
12 
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#ouId  be  procured;  and  the  officers 
nf  his  Stan  wrapped  the  body,  dressed 
as  it  was,  in  a  military  cloak  and 
blankets.  The  interment  was  has- 
tened ;  for,  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, some  tiring  was  heard,  and  the 
officers  feared  that,  if  a  serious  attack 
were  made,  they  shonid  be  or- 
dered away,  and  not  suffered  to  pay 
him  their  last  duty.  The  officers  of 
his  family  bore  him  to  the  grave ; 
the  funeral  service  was  read  by  the 
chaplain  ;  and  the  corps  was  covered 
with  earth. 

Meantime,  Gen.  Hope,  on  whom  the 
(command  devolved,  passed  the  night 
in  embarking  the  troops.  At  ten  o'- 
clock he  ordered  them  to  march  from 
the  field  by  brigades,  leaving  strong 
picquets  to  guard  the  ground,  and 
give  notice  if  the  enemy  approached. 
Major-general  Beresford,  with  a  rear 
guard  of  about  2000  men,  to  'cover 
the  embarkation,  occupied  the  lines 
in  front  of  Coruna.  Major-general 
.Hill,  with  a  corps  of  reserve,  was  sta* 


tioned  on  a  promontory  behind  the 
town.  Nearly  the  whole  army  wa» 
embarked  during  the  night :  the  pic- 
quets were  withdrawn,  and  embark- 
ed also  before  day ;  little  remaining 
ashore  at  day-light  except  the  rear 
guard  and  the  reserve.  The  French, 
seeing  this,  pushed  on  their 
light  troops  to  the  heights  Jan.  17. 
of  St  Lucia,  which  com- 
mand the  harbour,  got  up  some  can- 
non to  a  rising  ground,  and  fired  at 
the  transports.  Several  of  the  mas- 
ters of  these  vessels  were  frightened, 
and  cut  their  cables :  four  of  them  ran 
a-ground.  The  men  were  put  on  board 
other  ships,  and  these  were  burnt«— 
During  the  night  of  the  17th,  and  the 
following  morning,  Beresford  sent 
off  all  &e  sick  and  wounded  who 
were  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  re- 
moval: And,  lastly,  the  rear  guard 
got  into  the  boats,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  interrupt  them,  llius  ter- 
minated our  first  campaign  in  Spaia. 
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>, — Wcr**  Cast  upon  hit  shores  hj  shipwreck,"^— read,  nuuU  prisemir. 

», — ^For  **  Gnadalonpe  and  Maitmique,** read,  Martinique. 

<rcao,  count  to  Iht  wMMcn^tgpug* 
read,  mmmg  t9  her  tmdnr* 


F.    25, 

P.189v  ^ 

P.  20^,— For  ^  Came  to  the  mizen,' 
P.  209i— For  **  Rod«  ^  anchor,". 
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Papers  relative  to  the  Neffociation 
imth  Austria;  presented^  hy  his 
Majesti/s  command^  to  both  HoU' 
ses  of  Parliament^  Jantmry  ^Sth, 
1808. 

No.  1. — Note  from  the  Count  de 
Starhemberg  to  Mr  Secretary  Can* 
ning^  dated  London,  April  18, 
1807. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, king  of  Hmigary  and  Bohemia, 
having  resolved  upon  offering  to  the 
principal  powers  interested  in  the 
present  war,  his  amicable  mediation, 
in  order  by  his  intervention  to  bring 
on  a  negociation  for  peace,  the  count 
de  Starhemberg,  envoy  extraordina- 
ry and  minister  plenipotentiary,  has 
received  orders  to  transmit  to  the  mi- 
nistry of  his  Britannic  majesty,  the 
accompanying  Note,  containing  the 
offer  of  mediation  which  his  imperial 
and  royal  majesty  has  caused  to  be 
presented  in  the  same  manner,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  cabinets  of 
Petersburgh  and  of  the  Thuilleries, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  Berlin.  In  ac- 
quitting himself  of  this  commission, 
the  undersigned  requests  his  excel- 
lency Mr  Canning  will  have    the 

VOL.   I.   PART.  I* 


goodness  to  lay  this  offer  of  media- 
tion of  his  imperial  majesty  before  the 
king  of  England,  and  he  ventures  to 
hope  that  his  excellency  will  not  re- 
fuse to  inform  him  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble of  the  resolutions  taken  by  his 
Britannic  majesty  on  this  subject. — 
The  count  de  Starhemberg  embra-* 
ces  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  his 
excellency  the  assurance  o£  his  high 
consideration. 
(Note  referred  to  in  Number  1.) 
The  emperor  Francis  XL  could  not 
behold,  without  the  deepest  concern, 
the  rupture  which  took  place  last  au- 
tumn, between  his  majesty  the  em 
peror  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy, 
and  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  still 
more  painfully  affected,  by  the.  ex* 
tension  of  hostilities  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  Europe.  If  by  obser- 
ving a  strict  and  scrupulous  impartia- 
lity from  the  very  commencepient  of 
the  war,  his  imperial  and  royal  apos 
tolic  majesty  has  had  the  satisfaction 
to  maintain  his  system  of  v  neutrality 
in  circumstances  so  critical,  and  to 
preserve  his  people  from  the  ravages 
of  war,  he  did  not  enter  the  less  fully 
into  the  n^iseries  which  were  multipli- 
a    . 
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ei  around  his  states ;  and  in  his  just 
solicitude  for  the  tranquillity  andthe 
security  of  his  monarchy,  lie  could 
not  but  be  s^isible  to  the  continual- 
ly  renewed  alarms  upon  his  frontiers, 
or  to  the  fatal  e&cts  which  they  in- 
evitably produced  in  various  bran- 
ches of  his  interior  administration.—- 
The  emperor,  uniformly  animated 
with  the  same  dispositions,  has  had 
no  other  view  from  the  commence- 
mentt  and  during  the  course  of  hos- 
tilities, than  to  endeavour  to  bring 
s^out  ft  reconciliation,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  every  proper  opportunity 
to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of 
war.  He  judged  he  could  not  better 
e&Ct  this  dasirable  result  than  by 
constantly  inqpressinp  the  belligerent 
powers  with  Us  sentunents  of  mode- 
ration and  of  conciliation,  and  in  gi- 
ving his  whole  attention  towards  pro« 
ducing  in  them  a  similar  disposition* 
The  reception  which  his  first  over- 
tures to  this  effiect  have  obtained,  ap- 
pears to  announce  that  the  moment 
of  so  desirable  a  reconciliation  is  not 
fiur  distant*  In  the  confidence  inspi- 
red by  so  consolatory  a  prospect,  uie 
general  wctfare  and  the  interest  of 
his  own  dominions  call  iqpon  his  im- 
perial majesty  to  ofifer  to  the  bellige- 
rent powers  his  friendly  intervention: 
and  m  consequence  ot  this,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  make  to  his  Britannic 
majesty,  the  ofier  of  his  mediation, 
ana  of  Us  good  offices. — But,  in  con- 
sidering how  very  complicated  and 
ext^isive  the  present  war  is  become, 
the  emperor  would  think  that  he  had 
but  inuNerfectly  expressed  his  fervent 
desirefor  peace,  and  the  hope  of  its 
complete  and  speedy  re-estabUsh- 
ment,  if  did  not,  aX  the  same  time, 
state  the  entire  conviction  he  feels, 
thai  it  is  Only  by  the  united  endea- 
vours of  the  powers  principally  con- 
cerned ia  the  war,  and  by  a  negoti- 
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ation  in  common,  which^  diould  em- 
brace the  whole  of  their  reciprocal 
interests,  that  permanent  tranquillity 
and  a  secure  and  solid  peace  can  be 
attained,  a  peace  whicn  should  se- 
cure the  future  political  relations  of 
Europe.*— His  imperial  m^esty,  from 
that  firm  persuasion  (whi^thefrank- 
.ness  of  his  sentiments  will  not  permit 
him  to  dissemble)  conceives  that  this 
pacific  overture  should  be  n^e  by 
him  in  common  to  those  cabineli 
which  are,  in  the  first  instance,, to 
take  a  part  in  the  conferences;  and 
it  is'therefore  with  earnestness  that 
he  equally  invites  the  cabinets  of  Pe- 
tersburgh,  of  Berlin,  and  of  the  Thu- 
illeries,  to  adopt  the  same  concilia* 
tory  views,  and  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations for  a  peace,  in  which  the  es* 
s^ntial  relations  of  all  the  partiea  in- 
terested should,  as  &r  as  IS  practic- 
able, be  combined. — ^The  emperor 
has  thus  generally  testified  his  wish 
for  peace.  He  will  not  take  upon 
liimself  to  suggest  the  particular 
mode  of  negotiation,  and  still  less  to 
anticipate,  the  intentions  of  other 
powers,  or  to  decide  upon  those  mea- 
'  sures  which  it  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary previously  to  settle,  in  order  to 
determine  the  principles  oi  the  pre- 
liminary overtures  between  the  bel- 
ligerent powers.*^-Nevertheless,  in 
the  hope  that  this  friendjy  offer  of 
his  interposition  will  be  appreciated 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  rectitude  of 
his  intentions  authorises  him  to  ex- 
pect, his  imperial  majesty  is  eager  to 
propose  (in  order  that  the  opening 
of  negotiation  may  be  facih'tated  by 
his  eood  offices)  any  place  in  his  do- 
minions, the  situation  and  locally  of 
which  raisht  be  reciprocally  conve- 
nient, and  which,  fhmi  this  conside- 
ration, ought  not  to  be  too  near  the 
theatre  of  war ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
as  in  every  other  pointy  the  emperor 
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ivill  feel  pleasure  in  contributing  to 
accelerate  the  period  of  so  desirable 
a  meeting- 
Louis  Count  ds  Stabhemberg. 

No.  %»^Note  from  Mr  Secretary/ 
Canning  to  the  Count  de  Starhem" 
hergf  dated  April  25, 1807. 

Tlie  undersigned,  his  majesty's 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  has  laid  before  the  king 
his  master,  the  note  delivered  to  him 
by  the  count  de  Starhemberg,  envoy 
extraordinary,  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  his  imperial  majesty  the 
emperor  of  Austna,  king  of  Hunga- 
ry and  Bohemia,  in  which  his  impe- 
rial majesty  offers  himself  as  the  me- 
diator of  a  general  peace.  The  un- 
dersigned has  received  the  orders  of 
the'  kmg,  to  transmit  to  the  count  de 
Starhemberg,  the  inclosed  qfficial 
answer  to  uie  note  of  his  imperial 
majesty.  Rendering  the  fullest  jus- 
tice to  the  motives  which  have  actu- 
ated his  imperial  majesty,  in  the  pro- 
posal of  such  a  mode  of  negociation, 
OS  can  alone,  by  embracing  the  in- 
terests of  all  parties,  conduce  to  the 
establishment  of  a  solid  peace,  and 
to  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope, tne  king  accepts,  so  &r  as  his 
majesty  is  concerned,  the  offer  of  his 
imperial  majesty's  mediation,  subject 
only  to  the  condition  of  a  like  ac- 
ceptance of  it  on  the  part  of  all  the 
other  poW^rs  who  are  engaged  in[the 
present  war.-— In  executing  this  du- 
ty, the  undersigned  is  happy  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  renewing  to  the 
count  de  Starhemberg  the  assurance 
of  his  high  consideration. 

Geobge  Canning. 
(Official  Note,  referred  to  in  No.  fi) 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the  unitea 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, has  received,  with  a  just  sense 
^the  consideration  which  is  due  to 


every  communication  from  his  impe- 
rial majesty  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and 
of  tibe  motives  by  which,  on  this  oc- 
casion, his  imperial  majesty  has  been 
actuated,  the  oSer  of  his  imperial 
majesty  to  become  the  mediator  of  a 
general  peaces-— The  king,  who  has 
never  ceased  to  consider  a  secure 
and  durable  peace  as  the  only  object 
of  the  war,  in  which  his  majesty  is 
engaged,  and  who  has  never  refused 
to  listen  to  any  suggestions  which 
appeared  likely  to  conduce  to  the  at- 
tainment of  that  object,  cannot  hesi« 
tate  to  declare  his  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  emperor  and  king,  that  a  peace 
of  such  a  description  is  only  to  be 
attaiaed  through  i^egociations  which 
shall  be  common  to  all  the  poweiv 
principally  engaged  in  the  war. — To 
such  negociations,  whenever  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  powers  interested 
in  them  shall  be  obtained,  the  king 
will  willingly  accede ;  and  his  majes- ' 
ty  will  lose  no  time  in  commumca- 
tmg  with  such  of  those  powers  as  are 
connected  with  him  by  the  bonds  of 
amity  and  confidential  intercourse, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
views;  and  if  those  views  shall  b^ 
favourable  to  his  imperial  majesty'il 
proposal,  of  concertina  with  them  die 
moae  in  which  sucn  negociations 
should  be  opened,  and  of  agreeing 
upon  the  principles  which  (according 
to  the  suggestion  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty) it  might  be  expedient  previ- 
ously to  establish  as  the  basis  and 
foundation  of  a  general  discussion 
and  arrangement. — ^With  respect  to 
the  place  which  should  be  selected 
as  the  seat  of  the  negociations,  his 
majesty  would  not  object  to  any 
place  which,  in  addition  to  the  indis- 
pensable qualification,  proposed  ia 
the  note  of  his  imperial  majesty  by 
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being .  sufficiently  remote  from  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  events  of 
the  war,  should  have  that  of  afford- 
ing to  his  majesty,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree with  all  the  other  powers  con- 
cerned, the  opportunity  of  a  prompt 
and  uninterrupted  communication 
with  the  plenipotentiaries  who  should 
be  appointed  to  represent  his  majes- 
ty at  the  congress.  Geo.  Canning. 
Foreign  Office,  April  25,  1807. 

No.  S. — Note  from  the  Prince  de 
Starhemberg  to  Mr  Secretary  Can^ 
7iing,  dated  Nov.  20,  1807. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  inform  his  excellency  Mr  Can- 
ning, secretary  of  state  for  the  de- 
Eartment  of  foreign  affairs,  that  he 
as  received  positive  orders  from  his 
court,  to  make  tathe  British  minis- 
try the  most  earnest  representations 
on  the  importance  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  struggle  which  still  exists  be- 
tween England  and  France ;  and  the 
effects  of  which  inay  product  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences. 'His  majesty  the  emperor 
and  king,  animated  by  a  constant 
desire  to  effect  the  restoration  of  re- 
pose and  tranquillity,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  request  officially  and  earnest- 
ly his  Britannic  majesty  to  declare 
Tiis  intentions  on  this  point  in  evin- 
cing to  him  his  disposition  to .  enter 
into  a  negociation  for  a  maritime 
peace  upon  a  basis  suitable  to  die  re- 
ciprocal interests  of  the  powers  who 
may  take  a  part  in  it.  The  cabinet 
of  St  James's  has  explained  itself  too 
often  respecting  its  desire  for  the  re- 
establishment  o^  peace,  for  the  un- 
dersigned not  to  natter  himself  that 
he  shall  now  obtain  the  formal  as- 
surance wished  for  by  his  court, 
which  will  completely  prove  to  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  the  sincerity 


of  the  pacific  views  of  England,  The 
undersigned,  &c.  Louis  prince  de 
Starhemberg. 

No.  4. — Note  from  Mr  Secretary 
Canning  to  the  Prince  de  Starhem' 
bergy  dated  Nov.  2S,  1807. 
The  undersigned,  ^his  majesty's 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  has  laid  before  the  king 
his  master  the  official  note  presented 
by  the  prince  de  Starhemberg,  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary of  his  imperial  naajesty 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  in  which  the 
prince  de  Starhemberg  expresses,  by 
order  of  his  court,  the  earnest  desire 
of  his  imperial  majesty  forthetermi- 
natibn  of  the  present  contest  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  re- 


c]^mres 


a  sincere  and  formal  declara- 


tion of  his  majesty^s  sentiments  upon 
that  subject.  His  majesty  having  re- 
peatedly and  recendy  declared  his 
disposition  and  desire  to  enter  into  a 
negociation  for  a  peace  on  secure 
and  honourable  terms,  and  this  de^ 
daration  having  been  made  in  the 
most  regular  and. authentic  manner 
to  the  Austrian  government,  in  the 
answer  which  the  undersigned  was 
commanded  to  return  to  the  official 
offer  by  the  prince  de  Starhemberg 
(in  the  month  of  April  last)  of  his 
imperial  majesty's  mediation ;  and  in 
that  which  his  majesty  has  since  di- 
rected to  be  returned  to  a  similar  of- 
fer on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  and  which  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  court  of  Vienna ;  his 
majesty  cannot  receive  without  sur- , 
prise  an  application  for  a  renewal  of 
the  declaration  of  sentimentsofwhic^ 
the  court  of  Vienna  has  been  so  long 
and  so  formally  in  possession.  His 
majesty  will  not  beheve  that  any  far- 
ther  declaration  can  be  necessary  for 
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the  purpose  of  proving  to  the  nations 
of  Europe  a  sincerity  which  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  cannot  question.  But 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a 
friendly  power,  expressed  with  so 
much  earnestness  arid  anxiety,  his 
majesty  is,  nevertheless,  willing  to 
repeat  once  more  the  assurance,  al- 
ready so  often  repeated,  that  his  ma- 
jesty is  now,  as  he  has  at  all  times 
been,  prepared  to  enter  into  negoci- 
ation  for  the  conclusion  of  such  a 
peace  as  shall  settle,  on  equal  terms, 
the  respective  interests  of  the  powers 
engaged  in?  the  war,  as  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  his  majesty's  fidelity  to 
his  allies,  and  shall  provide  for  the 
tranquillity  and  security  of  Europe. 
The  undersigned,  &c.  George  Can- 
ning. 

No.  5. — Note  from  the  Prince  de 
Starhemhergio  Mr  Secretary  Cart' 
ning,  dated  Jan,  1, 1808. 

The  undersigned,  obeying  the  or- 
ders of  his  court,  in  conforming  to  the 
desire  of  that  of  the  Thuilleries,  has 
the  honour  to  inform  his  excellency 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign 
department,  that,  in  consec^uence  of 
the  pacific  dispositions  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty,  announced  in  the  an- 
swer returned  on  the  23d  of  Nov. 
last,  to  his  official  note  of  the  20th  of 
the  same  month,  he  is  charged  to 
propose  to  the  English  niinistry  to 
send  immediately  plenipotentiaries 
to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
for  the  establishment  of  peace  be- 
tween all  the  powers  at  present  at 
war  with  England.  This  explicit  and 
frank  invitation  must  furnish  a  proof 
of  the  good  faith  and  of  tlie  sincere 
intention  of  France  to  put  an  end  to 
the  calamities  of  war;  and  his  impe- 
rial majesty  consents,  with  eagerness, 
to  be  the  intermediary  of  a  result  so 
di^ir^ble.  It  is  hoped,  that  die  court 
H 


of  London  will  not  hesitate,  to  recog- 
nize, on  this  occasion,  the  import- 
ance of  the  proposal  which  is  made 
to  it,  and  that  it  will  be  disposed  to 
give  a  fresh  proof  of  that  desire 
which  it  has  so  often  expressed,  to 
restore  repose  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
by  naming  negociators  to  be  entrust^ 
ed  with  tSe  important  iiiterests  to  be 
discussed.  To  avoid  every  species  of 
delay,  the  undersigned  is  authorized 
by  France  to  give  passports  to  the 
ministers  whom  the  cabinet  of  St 
James's  may  appoint  for  this  pur-^ 
pose.  The  mode  in  which  these  o- 
vertures  are  submitted  to  the  court 
of  London,  and  the  measures  which 
are  taken  towards  realizing  the  exe- 
cution of  them  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay,  will  eflPectiially  demon- 
strate the  spirit  of  conciliation  by 
which  they  are  dictated.  The  un- 
dersigned, &c. 
Louis  Prince  de  Starhemberg. 

No.  6. — Note  from  Mr  Secretary 
Canning  to  the  Prince  de  Starheni' 
bergy  dated  Jan.  8,  1808. 

The  undersigned,  his  majesty's 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  has  laid  before  the  king 
his  master,  the  note  delivered  to  him 
the  second  of  this  month  by  the 
Prince  de  Starhemberg,  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
Austria.  In  stating  himself  to  be 
charged  to  propose  to  the  British 
government  the  immediate  sending 
of  plenipotentiaries  to  Paris,  the 
prince  de  Starhemberg  has  oihitted 
to  explain  from  whom  he  has  receiv- 
ed that  commission,  whether  from 
his  imperial  master  or  from  the  go- 
vernment of  France.  If  the  prince 
de  Staf  hemberg  has,  in  this  instance, 
acted  under  the  specific  and  immedi- 
ate orders  of  his  court,  and  if  th^ 
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although  the  character  whidi  the 
prince  de  Starhemberg  holds  firom 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  the  fonna- 
lities  by  which  he  is  accredited  ta 
his  majesty,  entitle  him  to  immediate? 
and  implicit  ccmfidence  in  every  ex- 
been  had,  in  framing  tde  proposal  ercise  of  his  diplcunatic  functions,  in 
now  offered  for  his  maiestv's  consi-    the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 


proposal  to  his  majesty  to  send  ple- 
nipotentiaries to  Paris  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  originating  at  Vienna,  the 
undersigned  is  commanded  to  ex- 
press his  majesty's  concern  that  so 
Htde  reference  should  appear  to  have 


deration,    to    the    correspondence 
which  has  already  taken  place  be- 
tween the  courts  of  London  and  Vi- 
enna, upon  the  subject  of  a  negocia- 
tion  for  peace.    After  so  long  an  in- 
terval has  been  suffered  to  elapse 
since  the  acceptance  by  his  majesty, 
in  April  last,  of  the  o£!er  of  his  im- 
perial majesty's  mediation,  his  ma- 
jesty coi^d  hardly  have  expected 
diat  the  same  offer  should  now  be  re- 
peated (if  indeed  the  prince  de  Sitar- 
nemberg's  note  is  to  be  construed  as 
arepetitionof  it)  without  any  notifi- 
cation of  the  acceptance  of  those 
conditions  which  were  at  that  time 
stated  by  his  majesty  to  be  incUspen- 
sable  preliminaries  to  the  opening  of 
a  negociation.    And  while  the  note 
of  the  undersigned  of  the  23d  of 
November  last  is  cited  by  the  prince 
de  Starhemberg  as  the  foundation  of 
the  present  proposal,  his  majesty  ob- 
serves with  surprise,  that  this  propo- 
sal nevertheless  extends  only  to  the 
powers  combined  with  France  in  the 
urar  against  Great  Britain,  and  not 
to  the  aQies  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
war  with  France.    J!^,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  court  of  Vienna  is  no  o- 
therwise  concerned  in  the  step  which 
the  prince  de  Starhemberg  has  ta- 
ken, than  as  having  generaSy  autho- 
rize that  minister  to  receive  and  to 
convey  to  the  British  government 
whatever  communications  the   go- 
vernment of  France  might  think  fit 
to  intrust  to  him,  the  undersigned  is 
commanded,  in  ihat  case,  to  remark 
to  the  prince  cle  Starhemberg,,  that 


imperial  master;  yet  that  when  he 
professes  to  sp^k  in  the  name  of 
another  power,  ^e  statement  of  some 
precise  authority,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  some  specific  and  authenti- 
cated document,  could  alone  justify 
the  court  to  which  he  addresses  him- 
self, in  founding  a  public  and  import- 
ant measure  upon  such  a  communi- 
cation.    From  the  tenour  of  the 
prince  de  Starhen[iberg*s  note  it  upr 
pears,  that  the  note  of  the  upd^- 
signed  of  the  23d  of  November  has 
been  communicated  to  the  govern- 
ment of  France.  The  government  of 
France  is  therefore  in  possession  of 
a  solemn  and  authentic  pledge  of  the 
pacific  dispositions  of  his  majesty.  It 
follows  that  a  pledge  equally  solemn 
and  authentic  of  the  recipn>cal  dis- 
positions of  France,  is  reasonably  to 
be  expected  by  his  majesty,  before 
his  majesty  can  be  called  upon  to. 
make  any  further  advance.  The  pro- 
posal to  his  majesty  to  send  n^ocia^ 
tors  to  Paris,  unaecomoanied  la  itia 
with  any  ostensible  aoa  unequivocal 
return  on  the  part  of  France  for  the 
declarations  already  made  in  his  ma* 
jesty's  name,  is  so  far  firom  being  a 
proof  of  any  such  reciprocal  diqposi<» 
tion,  that  It  can  be  construed  no^  o- 
therwise  by  his  mi^es^  than  as  im- 
plying an  unjustifiable  doubt .  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  m^jest^'s  professions. 
Nor  is  the  ^rant  of  such  fi»nnal  au- 
thprity  and  'of  such  reciprocal  asm- 
ranee,  theonly,  or  the  most  material 
defect  in  the  prince  de  Star^m- 
b^rg's  comomnication.  His  majesty 
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]9  cdkd  ti^on  to  send  f^Ietiipotentia- 
ne»  to  Fans  to  negooiate  for  perace, 
T^out  tlie  slightest  i«yeii»iatioti  be- 
lOfi  ghren  to  his  maj^ty  of th^  basis 
on  ^hich  it  is  piroposed  that  such  ne- 
gociation  shooid  be  foemded.  If  it 
coifiddi  6vei^  have  been  matter  of  doubt 
^hedier  the  previous  setdement  of 
»basiaofnegociation  were  necessa-^ 
ry  to  the  hope  of  its  successful  ter- 
mination, the  experience  of  |^e  last 
negodation  with  France  would  have 
placed  that  question  beyond  contro- 
versy. The  experience  of  tiie  last 
negociadon  has  further  demonstrated 
the  disadvantage  and  inconveniency 
of  a  negociation  conducted  at  Paris. 
Hift'  majesty  is  willing  to  treat  with 
France :  but  he  will  treat  only  on  a 
footing  o(  perfect  equality*  He  is 
ready  to  treat  with  the  allies  of 
Franc^ :  but  tbe  negociation  must  e- 
qi^y  embrace  the  interests  of  the 
dlies  of  Great  Britain*  As  soon  as 
the  basis  of  ne^dation' shall  have 
been  sads&ctorilv' ascertained,  and 
an  unexceptionable  place  of  negocia- 
tion agreed  upon,  his  majesty  willbe- 
prepared  to  name  plenipotentiaries 
to  meet  those  of  the  omer  powers 
eng^ed  in  the  war :  but  his  majes- 
ty wUl  not  again  consent  to  send  his 
plenipotentiaries  to  a  hostUe  capital. 
But  while  his  majesty  has  permitted 
the  undersigned  to  address  this  frank 
and  unequivocal  exposition  of  his 
majesty's  sentiments  to  the  minister 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  im- 
dersigned  is,  at  the  same  time,  char- 
ged to  state  distinctly  to  the  prince 
de  Starhembergy  that  not  having  re- 
ceived any  authentic  proof  of  the 
prince  de  Starhemberg's  commission 
to  enter  into  any  explanations  in  the 
name  of  the  French  government,  or 
to  affi>rd  any  assurance  by  which  that 
government  could  be  bound,  his  ma- 
jesty has  not  dirocted  the  undersign- 


VJf 

ed  to  give  any  authority  to  the  prince 
de  Starhemberg  to  speetk  in  the  name 
of  his  majesty  to  the  government  of 
France.  THe  undersigned  has  the 
honour  to  request  the  prince  de  Star- 
hemberg to  accept,  &c. 

George  Canning. 

Noi  Y. — Note  from  the  Prince   de 

Starhemberg  to  Mr  Secretary  Can' 

ning,  dated  London,  Jup.  12»  1808, 

received  the  I3th. 

The  imdersigned  has  the  honour 
to  inform  his  excellency  the  secreta^ 
ry  of  state  for  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, that  in  consequence  of  orders 
from  his  court,  the  present  circum- 
stances oblige  him  to  demand  pass- 
ports for  himself  and  all  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  Austrian  mission  at 
London.  The  undersigned  purposes 
to  make  use  of  them  as  soon  as  he 
shall  have  received  from  the  French 
government  the  passports  which  he 
demanded  by  the  messenger  whom 
he  di^atched  yesterday.  The  un- 
dersigned, &C.  Louis  PrINCS  I)£V 
StARH£MB£RG. 

No.  8. — Letter  from  Mr  Secretary 
Canning  to  the  Prince  de  Starhem* 
berg,  dated  Jan,  IS,  1808. 

Sir,  having  received  information 
that  Mr  Adair  has  actually  quitted 
Vienna,  in  consequence  of  an  inti- 
mation from  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, I  have  the  honour  of  request- 
ing that  ^\x  will  have  the  goodness 
to  acquaint  me  what  is  the  latest 
date,  at  which  you  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr  Adair  was  still  at 
Vienna.  I  have,  &c.  Geo.  Canning. 

No.  %-^Note  from  the  Prince  de 
Starhemberg  to  Mr  Secretary  Can^ 
ningf  dated  Lc^don,^  Jan.  13, 
1808. 

In  ahswer  tft  the  note  which  the 
undersigned  has  just  received  fi:6m 
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his  excellency  the  secretary  of  state, 
he  has  the  honour  to  inform  his  ex- 
cellency, that  the  last  dispatches 
which  he  has  received  from  his  court, 
were  of  the  30th  of  October,  and 
that  no  mention  was  made  in  them, 
of  the  departure  of  Mr  Adair.^  The 
undersigned,  &c. 
Louis  Prince  DE  Starhemberg. 

No.  10, — Note  from  Mr  Secretary 
Canning  to  the  Prince  de  Starhem" 
berg,  dated  Jan,  13,  1808. 

The  undersigned,  his  majesty's 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  has  the  honour  to  inclose  to 
the  prince  de  Starhemberg,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary from  his  majesty  the  empe- 
ror of  Austria,  the  passports  which 
he  has  demanded  for  himself  and  for 
the  Austrian  mission  at  this  court ; 
having  it,  at  the  same  time,  in  com- 
mand from  the  king  his  master,  to 
express  his  majesty's  dejep  regret, 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  the  orders  of  his  court,  should 
have  imposed  on  the  prince  de  Star- 
hemberg the  necessity  of  demanding 
them.     The  undersigned  ,&c. 

George  Canning. 

AvsTRiA^-^Declaration  oftheEmpe" 
ror  of  Austria  against  England ; 
dated  Vienna,  Feb.  ISth,  1808. 

During  the  war  which  was  con- 
cluded by  the  peace  of  TilSit,  his  im- 
perial, royal,  and  apostolic  majesty 
has  continually  endeavoured  to  im- 
press the  belligerent  powers  with  the 
motives  which  ought  tp  induce  them 
to  concur  in  endeavouring  to  insure 
a  general  peace.  The  court  of  Vien- 
na, from  that  time,  declared  its  sen- 
timents to  the  cabinet  of  St  Jameses, 
and  the  imperial  envoy  at  London, 
Prince  Starhemberg  received  formd 
find  pressing  instructions.  But  ad  the 


British  ministry,  in  an  answer  to 
these  written  commonications,  de- 
clared that  its  answer  must  depend 
on  its  allies,  ihe  salutary  propositions 
of  Austria  could  not  but  be  consider- 
ed as  disregarded,  and  soon  ailer  the 
treatv  of  Tilsit  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  interests  of  the  continent 
were  regulated,  without  the  partici- 
pation of  Great  Britain.  His  impe- 
rial, ro]^'al,  and  apostolic  majesty  con- 
tinued, nevertheless,  convinced  of  the 
utility,  and  even  of  the  necessity,  of 
a  general  pacification ;  and  this  con- 
viction afforded  him  new  motives  for 
renewing  this  pressing  representa- 
tions to  the  court  of  London.  In 
July,  soon  after  the  signing  of  the 
peace,  the  prince  of  Starhemberg  a- 
gain  received  orders  to  induce  the 
British  ministnr  to  enter  into  a  nego- 
ciation  with  France,  in  order  that 
the  continental  peace  might  be  con- 
nected with  ana  confirmed  by,  a)ma- 
ritime  peace ;  but  these  propositions 
were  not  more  successful  than  the 
former  had  been,  and  the  answ:er  of 
England  was  evasive.  His  majesty, 
however,  thought  it  right  to  return 
to  a  subject  of  the  most  material  in- 
fluence on  the  general  system  of  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
Austrian  provinces  in  particular. — 
Prince  Starhemberg  was,  therefore, 
for  the  third  time,  directed,  in  Sept. 
1807,  to  make  some  farther  overtures, 
connected  with  the  former  measures 
of  the  court  of  Vienna.  But  before 
his  majesty's  ambassador  reported 
the  result  of  his  communication,  the 
court  of  London  declared  its  septi- 
ments  with  regard  to  a  maritime 
peace,  in  so  positive  a  manner,  refu- 
sing, at  the  same  time,  the  mediation 
of  Russia,  making  an  attack  on  Co- 
penhagen, and  seizing  the'  Danish 
fleet,  without  assigning  any  satisfac- 
tory cause  of  these  violent  nu^a^vu'es, 
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nay  endeavouring  to  justify  those 
proceedings,  thdr  infhngements  of 
the  unquestionable  rights  of  neutral 
powers,  by  official  declarations,  which 
BO  evidently  clashed  with  the  princi- 
ples adopted  by  other  great  powers, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive, 
in  the  course  pursued  by  the  British 
minister,  a  disposition  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  peace  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance, and  not  to  listen  to  whatever 
had  any  tendency  to    restore  the 
tranquiUity  of  Europe.   The  impres- 
sion, which  this  conduct,  destructive, 
of  all  the  hopes  which  his  majesty 
had  fondly  conceived,  made  on  him, 
was  as  deep  as  it  was  painfiil.  With- 
out waiting  for  the  farther  reports  of 
prince  Starhemberg,  orders  still  more 
urgent  and  more  positive  were  sent 
him,  than  he  had  before  received. — 
These  instructions,  bearing  date  the 
SOth  October,  contained,  1st,  a  re- 
capitulation of  all  former  transac- 
tions, and  directed  him  to  represent 
to  the  cabinet  of  St  James's  in  the 
strongest  colours,  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  its  conduct,  and  to 
insist,  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
on  an  open  declaration  of  its  real 
sentiments,  with  regard  to  peace,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  all  possible  means 
to  lead  it  both  to  sentiments  of  mo- 
deration, fitted  for  the  present  situa- 
tion, and  meeting  the  wishes  of  Eu- 
rope. The  dispatches  closed  with  the 
precise  orders — **  to  apply  oncemore 
qn  this  subject  in  an  official  manner 
to  his  Britannic  majesty's  minister 
for  foreign  afi^rs,  and  to  make  to 
him  the.formal  proposal  to  enter  in- 
to negociations  for  a  maritime  peace, 
on  such  principles  as  answered  the 
intererts  of  all  the  powers  concerned, 
and  as  a  provisional  proof  of  his  paci- 
fic disposition,  to  desist  from  the 
measures  pursued  against  Denmark, 
^d  retract  the  declara^on  which  ac- 


companied them.     Should  the  court 
of  St  James's  reject  these  proposals, 
or  purposely  protract  giving  any  an- 
swer, prince  Starhembergwas  du*ect- 
ed  to  demand  his  passports,  and  leave 
London,  with  every  person  belong- 
ing to  the  embassy,    it  was  the  em- 
peror's will  that  the  above  instruc- 
tions should  be  restricted  to  such 
points  of  general  interest,  as  wer& 
most  likely  to  move  the  British  ca« 
binet  to  receive  his  proposals  with  at- 
tention and  kindness ;  and  if  his  im- 
perial majesty  ordered  no  complaints 
to  be  inserted  of  the  numerous  viola- 
tions of  his  right,  as  a  neutral  power» 
violations,  with  regard  to  which  his 
majesty  had  not  been  able  to  obtaia 
the  least  redress  or  compensation,  the 
reasons,  no  doubt,  will  be  obvious, 
which  induced  his  majesty  to  pass  by 
in  silence  whatever  concerned  his 
personal  interest.    His  imperial  ma- 
jesty's ambassador  in  London  could 
but  execute  the  positive  orders,  which 
he  received  from  Vienna,  to  their  fuU 
extent.  But  being  of  opinion  that  he 
might  yet  indulge  an  hope  of  being 
able  to  prevail  on  the  English  minis- 
try to  shew  more  pacific  sentiments 
toward^  France,  he  resolved  to  ex- 
press, at  first,  part  only  of  his  orders 
in  a  note,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr 
Canning  on  the  20th  November.  The 
secretary  of  state  answered  that  note 
by  a  mere  repetition  of  the  declara- 
tion made  to  Austria  since  the  month  . 
of  April,  1807.  As  all  further  repre- 
sentations were  now  evidently  inef- 
fectual, a  final  notification  was  sent 
on  the  22d  December  to  prince  Star- 
hemberg, which  repeated  the  order 
of  the  30th  October,  andv  directed 
him,  before  his  departure,  to  give  in 
a  note  explaining  circumstantially  tfie 
motives  of  the  court  of  Vienna  to^ 
wards  that  of  London.     These  dis- 
patches, however,  did  not  arrive  i^ 
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London  t3]  prince  Starhemberg  had 
applied  for,  and  received^  his  passes, 
and  he  no  longer  could  have  commu* 
nication  with  the  secretaxy  of  state, 
and  deliver  m  the  note  which  had 
been  transmitted  to  him.  Thisrepre* 
sentation,  which  is  confined  tathe 
iifficia)  communications  thathavepass' 
ed  between  the  two  governments^  is 
b'UffiGient  to  shew  that  the  cabinet  of 
St  James's  cannot  mistake  the  cbxl^ 
ms8y  nor  the  motives,  which  have  in- 
duced his  apostolic  majesty  to  break 
off  the  connection,  which  has  hither- 
toexisted  between  Austria  andGreat 
Britain.  The  emperor,  nevertheless, 
wishes  to  see  the  moment  arrive, 
when  the  qourt  of  London,  sensible 
oiks  trae  interests,  shall,  with  calm- 
ness and  justice,  judge  of,  and  com- 
pare the  situation  or  England,  with 
tliatof  the  other  powers,  and  there- 
by enable  his  majesty  to  renew  with 
it  his  former  friendly  connections^ 

BECLABATION  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF 
RUSSIA. 

.  The  greater  value  the  emperor  at- 
tadied  to  the  friendship  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  the  greater  was  his 
r^ret  at  perceiving  that  that  mo- 
narch idtogether  separated  himself 
fiom  him. 

Twice  has  die  emperor  taken  iq> 
arms,  in  which  his  cause  was  most 
directly  that  of  England ;  and  he  so- 
licited in  vmn  from  England  a  co- 
<^)eratidn  which  herinterestrequired. 
He  did  not  demand  that  her  troops 
should  be  united  with  his;  he  de- 
sired only  that  they  should  effect  a 
diversion.  He  was  astonished  that 
in  her  cause  she  did  not  act  in  imion 
with  him;  but  coolly  contemplating 
a  bloody  spectacle,  in  a  war  which 
had  been  kii^idled  at  her  will,  she 
sent  troops  to  attack  Buenos.  Ayres. 
One  part  of  her  armies,  which  ap- 


peared destined  to  ttake  a  difSfsiefi 
m  Ital^,  qiDtted  at  lengA  Sicily, 
where  It  was  assembled.  There  was 
reason  to  befieve  that  this  was  dond 
to  make  an  attack  i^n  the  coasts 
of  Nicies,  when  it  was  mMkistood 
that  it  was  occiqpied  in  aittenmtmg  to 
seize  and  appropriate  to  itsdf  Eflypt. 

But  what  sensibly  toirched  theSeart 
of  his  imperial  msjesty  was,  to  per- 
ceive that  Eng^d,  contrary  to  Ikt 
good  finth,  and  the  express  and  pre< 
else  terms  of  treaties,  troubled-  at  ses 
the  commerce  of  his  subjects*  And 
at  what  an  epoch!  When  the  blood  of 
Russians  was  shedding  in  tiie  most 
^orious  warfares ;  which  drawdown^ 
and  fixed  against  the  armies  of  hk 
imperialmajesty,  all  the  militaiyibrce 
of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
French^  with  whom  England  was, 
and  is  now,  at  war. 

When  the  two  emperors  made 
peace^  his  majesty,  in  qiite  of  his 
just  resentments  against  England,  did 
not  refrain  from  rendering  her  ser- 
vice. His  majesty  stipuliSed,  even 
in  the  very  treaty,  that  he  would  be- 
come mediator  between  her  and 
France :  and  finally  he  ofered  his 
mediation  to  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. His  majesty  announced'  to  the 
king,  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain for  him  honourable  conditioDS. 
But  the  British  ministry,  apparently 
fiiithful  to  that  plan  which  was  to 
loosen  and  break  the  bcmds  which 
had  connected  Russia  and  Ep^and, 
rejected  the  mediation. 

The  peace  between  Russia  and 
France  was  to  prepare  a  general 
peace.  Then  it  was  that  Eng^d 
suddenly  quitted  that  apparent  le- 
thargy to  which  she  had  abandoned 
herself :  but  it  was  to  cast  upon  the 
north  ofEurOpenewfirebrands,  which 
were  to  enkmdle  and  nourish  the 
flames  of  war,  which  she  did  not 
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^riet^toseeextinguishecL  Herfle;ets 
and  her  troops  appeared  upon  the 
coasts  of  Denmark,  to  execute  there 
an  act  of  violence  of  which  history, 
so  fi^rtile  in  examples,  does  not  fur- 
nish a  single  parallel.  A  tranquil 
and  moderate  power,  which,  by  long 
and  unchanging  wisdom,  Imd  obtain- 
ed in  the  circle  of  monarchies  a  mo- 
ral dignity,  sees  itself  assaulted  and 
treated  as  if  it  had  been  forging  plots, 
aikl  meditating  the  ruin  of  Eng^d; 
and  all  to  justify  its  prompt  and  to- 
tal spoliation. 

The  emperor,  wounded;  in  his  dig- 
nity, in  the  interests  of  his  people, 
in  his  engagements  with  the  courts 
of  the  north,  by  this  act  of  violence 
committed  in  the  Baltic,  which  is  an 
ipdosed  sea,  whose  tranquillity  had 
been  &r  a  long  period,  and  with  the 
privity  of  the  cabinet  of  St  James's, 
the  subject  of  reciinrocal  guarantee, 
did  not  dissemble  his  resentment 
against.  England,  and  announced  to 
her  that  he  could  not  remain  insen- 
sible to  it. 

His  majesty  did  not  foresee  that 
when  Englano,  having  employed  her 
force  successMIy,  was  about,  to  bear 
away  her  prey,  she  would  commit 
a  new  outrage  against  Denmark,  and 
that  his  majesty  was  to  share  in  it. 
New  propos^  were  made,  each  more 
insidious  than  the  foregoing,  which 
were  to  connect  with  the  British 
power,  Denmark  subjected^  disgra>- 
ced,  and  affecting  to  applaud  what 
had  been  wrought  against  her. 

The  emperor  still  less  foresaw  that 
it  would  be  pric^osed  to  him  that  he 
shouldguarantee  this  submission,  and' 
that  he  diould  pledge  himself  that 
this  act  of  violence  should  have  no 
unpleasant  consequences  to  England. 
Her  ambassador  believed  that  it  was 
possible  to  propose  to  his  majesty's 
ministi^i  that  m  mqesty  shovM  6e* 


come  the  ^>ologist  and  the  protec* 
tor  of  what  he  l^so  loudly  Mamed. 

To  this  proceeding  of  the  c^inet 
of  St  James's,  the  emperor  paid  no 
other  attention  than  it  deserved.  He 
thought  it  time  to  put  limits  to  his 
moderation. 

The  prince  royal  of  Denmark,  en- 
dowed with  a  character  full  of  ener- 
gy and  nobleness,  and  possessing 
mm  Providence,  a  dignity  equal  to 
his  high  rank,  had  informed  uie  em- 
peror, that,  justly  incensed  at  what 
had  taken  place  at  Copenhagen,  he 
had  not  ratified  the  convention,  and 
considered  it  as  of  no  effect. 

At  this  moment  he  has  just  c<mi« 
municated  to  his  imperial  majes^, 
new  proposals  which  have  been  made 
to  him,  ^hich  serve  only  to  inflame 
his  resistance  instead  of  appeasing 
it ;  because  th^  tend  to  impress  up- 
on his  actions  the  seal  of  degradation, 
the  impression  of  which  uiey  have 
never  Dome. 

The  emperor,  touched  with  the 
confidence  whidi  the  prince  royal 
placed  in  him,  and  having  considered 
his  own  peculiar  con^laints  against 
England ;  having  maturely  exami- 
ned, too,  the  engagements  which  he 
had  entered  into  with  the  powers  of 
the  nordi — engagements  formed  by 
the  empress  Catherine,  and  by  hur 
late  majesty,  the  emperor,  both  of 
glorious  memory— has  resolved  to* 
fulfil  thenu  His  imperial  majesty, 
therefore,  breaks  off  ail  communi- 
cation with  England ;  he  recals  Utte 
whole  of  the  mission  which  he  haa 
sent  thither,  and  no  longer  chuse» 
to  keep  with  him  that  of  his  Britan« 
nic  majesty.  There  shalI,from  hence- 
forth, be  no  connection  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  emperor  declares,  that  he  an- 
nuls, and  for  ever,  every  preceding 
convention  between  England  ana' 
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Russia,  and  particularly  that  entered 
into  in  1801,  the  5th  (17th)  of  the 
month  of  June. 

He  proclaisfis  anew  the  principles 
of  the  armed  neutrality,  that  monu- 
ment of  the  wisdom  of  the  empress 
Catherine,  and  engages  never  to  re- 
cede from  that  s^'stem. 

He  demands  of  England,  complete 

satis&ction  to  all  his  subjects,  for 

.  their  just  reclamations  of  vessels  and 

merchandize,  detained  against  the 

express  tenor  of  treaties  concluded 


m  nis  own  reign. 

The  emperor  engages,  there  shall 
be  no  rcrestablishment  of  concord, 
between  Russia  and  England,  till  sa- 
tisfaction shall  have  been  given  to 
Denmark. 

The  emperor  expects  th^  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  instead  of  suffering 
his  ministers,  as  he  does,  to  scatter 
the  seeds  of  fresh  war,  listening  on- 
ly to  his  own  feelitigs,  will  be  dispo- 
sed to  conclude  sudb  treaty,  with  his 
m^esty,  the  emperor  of  France,  as 
shaJl  prolong,  T  to  use  the  expression ) 
interminably,  (d  toute  la  terme)  the 
invaluable  blessings  of  peace. 

When  the  emperor  shall  be  sa- 
tisfied upon  all  the  preceding  points 
and  especially  upon  that  of  peace 
between  France  and  England,  with- 
out which  no  part  of  Europe  can 
promise  itself  real  tranquillity,,  bis 
imperial  majesty  will  then  gladly  re- 
sume with  Great  Britain  those  re- 
lations of  amity,  which,  under  the 
just  discontent  which  he  could  not 
but  feel,  lie  has,  perhaps,  preserved 

Lt  St  Petersburgh,  20th 
)  October. 

ION  OF  Hia  MAJESTY  THE 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  . 

rtures  made  to  his.majes- 
overmnent  Qf  Russia  and 


of  France,  have  not  led  to  negocia- 
tion,  and  the  intercourse  to:  which 
those  overtures,  gave  rise  being  ter- 
minated, his  majesty  thinks  it  right, 
thus  promptly  and  publicly,  to  make 
known  its  termination. 

The  continued  appearance  of  a 
negociation,  when  peace  has  been 
found  to  be  utterly  unattainable, 
could  be  advantageous  only  to  the 
enemy. 

It  might  enable  France  to  sow  dis- 
trust and  jealousy  in  the  councils  of 
those  who  are  combined  to  resist  her 
op|H'ession;  and  if,  amon^  the  na- 
tions which  groan  under  the  t3nran- 
ny  of  French  alliance,  or  among 
those  which  maintain  against  France 
a  doubtfiil  and  precarious  indepen- 
dence, there  should  be  any  which, 
even  now,  are  balancing  between  the 
certain  ruin  of  a  prolonged  inactivi- 
ty, and  the  contingent  dangers  of  an 
effort  to  save  themselves  from  that 
ruin ;  to  nations,  so  situated,  the  de- 
lusive prospect  of  a  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  could  not 
£iil  to  be  peculiarly  injurious.  Their 
preparations  mignt  be  relaxed  by 
the  vain  hope  of  returning  tranquil- 
lity, or  then-  purpose  shaken  by  the 
apprehension  of  being  left  to  contend 
alone. 

That  such  was,  in  &ct,  the  main 
object  of  France,  in  the  proposals 
transmitted  to  his  majesty  from  £r- 
furth,  his  majesty  entertained  a  strong 
persuasion. 

'  But  at  a  moment  when  results  so 
awful  from  their  importance,  and  so 
tremendous  from  their  uncertaihty, 
might  be  depending  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  peace  or  war,  the  king  felt 
it  due  to  himself  to  ascertain,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  views 
and  mtentions  of  his  enemies. 

It  was  difficult  for  his  majesty  to 
believe,  timt  the  emperor  of  Ru8si4 
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had  devoted  himself  so  blindly  and 
latally  to  the  violence  and  ambition 
•f  the  power  with  which  his  imperial 
majesty  had  unfortunately  become 
allied^  as  to  be  prepared  openly  to 
abet  the  usurpation  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy ;  and  to  acknowledge  and 
maintain  the  right  assumed  by  France, 
to  depose  and  imprison  friendly  so- 
vereigns, and  forcibly  to  transfer  to 
herself  the  allegiance  of  indepen- 
dent nations. 

When,  therefore,  it  was  proposed 
to  his  majesty  to  enter  into  a  ne- 
gociation  for  a  general  peace,  in 
concert  with  his  majesty's  allies,  and 
to  treat,  either  on  the  b^is  of  the 
uti-possidetis  (heretofore  the  subject 
of  so  much  controversy,)  or  on  any 
other  basis,  consistent  with  justice, 
honour,  and  equality,  his  majesty  de- 
termined to  meet  this  seeming  fair- 
ness and  moderation,  with  fairness 
and  moderation,  on  his  majesty's 
part,  real  and  sincere. 

The  king  professed  his  readiness 
to  enter  into  such  negociation,  in 
concurrence  with  his  allies ;  and  un- 
dertook forthwith  to  communicate 
to  them  the  proposals  which  his  ma- 
jesty had  received. — .'But^  as  his  ma- 
jesty was  not  connected  witli  Spain 
hj  a  formal  ti'eaty  of  alliance,  his 
majesty  thought  it  necessary  to  de- 
clare, that  the  engagements  which 
he  had  contracted,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  with  that  nation,  were  con- 
sidered, by  his  majesty  as  no  less 
sacred,  and  no  less  binding  upon  his 
majesty,  than  the  most  solemn  trea- 
ties; and  to  express  his  majesty's 
just  confidence  that  the  government 
of  Spain,  acting  in  the  name  of  his 
his  Catholic  majesty  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh,  was  understood  to  be  a 
party  to  the  negociation. 

.  llie  reply  returned  by  France  to 


this  proposition  of  his  majesty,  casts 
off  at  once  the  thin,  disguise  which 
had  been  assumed  for  a  momentary 
purpose,  and  displays,  with  less  than 
ordinary  reserve,  the  arrogance  and 
injustice  of  that  government.  The 
universal  Spanish  nation  is  descri- 
bed by  the  degrading  appellation  of 
"The,  Spanish  Insurgents;"  and  the 
demand  for  the  admission  of  the  go- 
vemnient  of  Spain,  as  a  party  to  any 
negociation,  is  rejected  as  madmis- 
sible  aiid  insulting. 

With  astonishment,  as  well  as  with 
grief,  his  majesty  has  received  from 
the  emperor  of  Russia  a  reply  simi- 
lar in  enect,  although  less  indecorous 
in  tone  and  manner.  The  emperor 
of  Russia  also  stigmati*jes  as  "  insur- 
rection," the  glorious  efforts  of  the 
Spanish  people  in  behalf  of  their  le- 
gitimate sovereign,  and  4n  defence 
of  the  independence  of  their  country; 
thus  giving  the  sanction  of  his  impe- 
rial majesty's  authority,  to  an  usur- 
Eation,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
istory  of  the  world. 

The  king  would  readily  have  era- 
braced  an  opportunity  of  negociation. 
which  might  have  afforded  any  hopes 
or  prospect  of  a  peace  compatible 
with  justice  and  with  honour.  His 
majesty  deeply  laments  an  issue,  by 
which. the  sufferings  of  Europe  are 
aggravated  and  prolonged.  But  nei- 
ther the  honour  of  his  majesty,  nor 
the  generosity  of  the  British  nation, 
would  admit  of  his  majesty's  consent- 
ing to  commence  a  negociation,  by 
the  abandonment  of  a  brave  and  loy- 
al people,  who  are  contending  for 
the  preservation  of  all  that  is  dear  to 
man ;  and  whose  exertions,  in  a  cause 
so 

has  i 
tain. 

Westminster,  Deceraber-  15th. 


u«  9  ctpiivfc  r\  ki\ja\^  v<.<v.^i.  I.AV/AXO,   aai  m  v/c*u>3^« 

unquestionably  just,  his  majesty 
s  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  sus- 
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DECLARATIOK. 

The  dedaration  issued  at  St  Pe- 
tersburgh,  by  his  majesty  the  empe- 
ror of  ml  the  Russias,  has  excited  in 
his  majesty's  mind  the  strongest  sen- 
sations of  astonishment  and  regret. 

His  majesty  was  not  unaware  of 
the  nature  of  those  secret  engage- 
ments which  had  been  imposed  upon 
Russia  in  the  conferences  of  Tilsit. 
But  lus  majesty  had  entertained  the 
hope,  that  a  review  of  the  transac- 
tions of  that  unfortunate  nej^ciation, 
and  a  just  estimate  of  its  eirocts  upon 
the  glory  of  die  Russian  name^  and 
upon  the  interest  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire, would  hare  induced  his  imperial 
majesty  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
embarrassment  of  those  new  counsels 
and  connections  which  he  had  adopt- 
ed in  a  moment  of  despondency  and 
alarm,  and  to  return  to  a  policy  more 
congenial  to  the  principles  which  he 
has  so  invariably  professed,  and  more 
conducive  to  the  nonourof  his  crown, 
and  to  l^e  prosperity  of  his  dominions. 

Hiis  hope  has  dictated  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  utmost  forbearance  and  mo- 
deration in  all  his  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  the  court  of  St  Peters- 
burgh  since  the  peace  of  Tilsit. 

His  majesty  had  much  cause  for 
suspicion,  and  just  ground  of  com-, 
plaint.  But  he  abstained  from  the 
hmguage  of  reproach.  His  majesty 
deemed  it  necessaiyto  require  speci- 
fic explanation  with  respect  to  those 
arrangements  with  France,  the  con- 
cealment of  which  from  his  majesty 
could  not  but  confirm  the  impression 
already  received  of  their  character 
and  tendency.  But  his  majesty,  ne- 
vertlieless,  cUrected  the  demand  of 
that  explanation  to  be  made,  not  on- 
ly without  asperity  or  the  indication 
of  any  hostile  disposition,  but  with 
that  considerate  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings and  situation  of  the  emperor  of 


Russia,  which  resulted  from  the  re- 
collection of  former  friendship,  and 
from  confidence  interrupted  but  not 
destroyed. 

The  declaration  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  proves,  that  the  object  of  his 
inajesty*s  forbearance  and  modera- 
tion has  not  been  attained.  It  proves, 
unhappily,  that  the  influence  of  that 
power,  which  is  equally  and  essen- 
tially the  enemy  both  df  Great  Bri- 
tain and  of  Russia,  has  acquired  a 
decided  ascendency  in  the  counsels 
of  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh; 
and  has  been  able  to  excite  a  cause- 
less enmity  between  two  nations, 
whose  long-established  connection, 
and  whose  mutual  interests  prescri- 
bed the  most  intimate  linion  and  co- 
operation. 

His  majesty  deeply  laments  the 
extention  of  the  calamities  of  war^— 
But  called  upon  as  he  is  to  defend 
hiiiiself  against  ah  actof  unproivoked 
hostility, liis  majesty  is  anxious  to  re- 
fute, in  the  face  of  the  world,  the 
pretexts  by  which  that  act  is  attempt- 
ed to  be  justified. 

The  declaration  asserts,  that  his 
majesty,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  has 
twice  taken  up  arms  in  a  cause  in 
which  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
were  more  direct  than  his  own,  and 
founds  upon  this  assertion  the  charge 
against  Great  Britain,  of  having  neg* 
lected  to  second  and  support  ^emi- 
litarjT  operations  of  Russia. 

His  majesty  willingly  does  justice 
to  the  motives  which  originaSy  en- 
gaged Russia  in  the  great  struggle 
against  France.  His  majesty  avows, 
with  equal  readiness,  the  interest 
which  Great  Britain  has  uniformly 
taken  in  the  fates  and  fi^rtunes  of  the 
powers  of  the  continent.  Butitwoold 
surely  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  Great 
Britmn,  who  was  herself  in  a  state  of 
hostility  with  Prussia,  when  the  war 
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brdkeoutbetweenPrussiaaQdFVance, 
had  an  interest  and  a  duty  more  di- 
rect in  espousing  the  Prussian  quar- 
rel than  the  emj^ror  of  Russia,  the 
ally  of  his  Pnissian  majesty,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
the  guarantee  of  the  Germanic  con- 
stitution, r 

It  is  not  in  a  public  declaration^ 
that  his  majesty  can  discuss  the  po- 
licy of  having,  at  any  particular  pe- 
riod of  the  wai*,  e&ctad,  or  omitted 
to  efl^M^  disembarkations  of  troops 
on  the  coasts  of  Naples.  But  the  in- 
stance of  the  war  with  the  Porte  is 
still  more  singularly  chosen  to  illus- 
trate the  charge  agunst  Great  Bri- 
tain, of  indi&rence  to  the  interests 
of  her  ally :  a  war  undertaken  by 
Great  Britain,-  at  the  instigation  of 
Rusda,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  Russian  interests  against 
the  influence  of  France. 

If,  however,  the  peace  of  Tilsit  is 
ind^  to  be  considered  as  the  con- 
sequence and  the  punishment  of  the 
imputed  inactivity  of  Great  Britain, 
his  mi^sty  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  emperor  of  Russia  should  have 
resorted  to  so  precipitate  and  fatal  a 
measure,  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
received  distinct  assurances,  that  his 
majesty  was  making  the  most  strenu- 
ous^ exertions  to  fulfil  the  wishes  and 
ex^ctations  of  his  ally;  ( assurances - 
which  his  imperial  majesty  received 
and  acknowledged  with  apparentcon- 
fidence  and  satisfaction)  and  when 
his  n^ajesty  was,  in  fact,  prepared  to 
employ,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
common  objects  of  the  war,  those 
forces  which,  ^ft»  the  peace  of  Til- 
sit, he  was  under  the  necessity  of  em- 
Sying  to  dieomcert  a  combination 
ect^  against  his  own  immediate 
interests  and  security. 

The  vexiition  of  Russian  commerce 
by  Grei^  Britaia  is^  in  truth,  little 


more  than  an  imaginary  grievance* 
Upon  a  diligent  examination,  made 
by  his  majes^'s  command,  of  the  re* 
cords  of  the  British  court  of  admiral- 
ty, there  has  been  discovered  only 
a  solitary  instance  in  the  course  pf 
the  present  war,  of  the  condemnation 
of  a  vessel  really  Russian:  a  vessel 
which  had  carried  naval  stores  to  a 
port  of  the  common  enemy.  There 
are  but  few  instances  of  Russian  ves« 
sels  detained;  andnone  in  which  jus- 
tice has  been  refused  to  a  party  re« 
gularj^  complaining  of  such  deten^ 
tion.  It  is  therefore  matter  of  sur- 
prise, as  well  as  of  concern,  to  hia 
majesty,  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
should  have  condescended  to  bring 
forward  a  complaint  which,  as  it  can- 
not be  seriously  felt  by  those  in  whose 
bdialf  it  is  urged,  might  appear  to 
be  intended  to  countenance  those  ex« 
^gerated  declamations,  by  which 
^ance  perseveringly  endeavours  to 
infUune  the  jealousy  of  other  coun« 
tries,  and  to  justi^  her  own  invete* 
rate  animosity  agamst  Gr^at  Britain, 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  was  followed 
by  an  o&r  of  mediation  on  the  part 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France ;  which  it  is  as- 
serted that  his  majesty  refused. 

His  majesty  didnot  refuse  the  me- 
diation of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  al« 
though  the  offer  of  it  was  accompa- 
nied by  circumstances  of  conceal- 
ment, which  might  well  have  justij&ed 
his  refusal.  The  articles  of  the  trea> 
ty  of  Tilsit  were  not  communicated 
to  his  majesty ;  and  specifically  that 
article  of  the  treaty  in  virtue  of  which 
the  mediation  was  proposed,  and 
which  prescribed  a  Lmited  time  for 
the  return  of  his  majesty's  answer  to 
that  proposal.  And  his  majesty  was 
thus  led  into  an  apparent  compliance 
with  a  limitation  so  offensive  to  the 
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dignity  of  an  independent  sovereign. 
But  the  answer  so  returned  by  Jiis* 
majesty  was  not  a  refusal.  It  was  a 
conditional  acceptance.  l*he  condi- 
tions required  by  his  majesty  were, — 
a  statement  of  the  basis  upon  which 
the  enemy  was  disposed  to  treat ;  and 
a  communication  of  the  articles  of 
'  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  The  first  of  these 
conditions  was  precisely  the  same 
which  the  emperor  of  Russia  had 
himself  annexed  not  four  months  be- 
fore to  his  own  acceptance  of  the 
proffered  mediation  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria.  The  second  was  one  which 
his  majesty  would  have  had  a  right 
to  require,  even  as  the  ally  of  his  im- 
perial majesty ;  but  which  it  would 
have  been  highly  improvident  to  omit, 
when  he  was  invited  to  confide  to  his 
imperial  majesty  the  care  of  his  ho- 
nour and  of  his  interests.  ^ 

But  even  if  these  conditions  (nei- 
ther of  which  has  been  fulfilled,  al- 
though the  fulfilment  of  them  has 
been  repeatedly  required  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ambassador  at  StPetersburgh, ) 
had  not  been  in  themselves  perfectly 
natural  and  necessary;  there  were 
not  wanting  considerations  which 
might  have  warranted  his  majesty  in 
endeavouring,  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary anxiety,  to  ascertain  the  views 
and  intentions  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  precise  nature  and 
effect  of  the  new  relations  which  liis 
imperial  majesty  had  contracted. 

The  complete  abandonment  of  the 
interests  of  the  king  of  Prussia  (who 
had  twice  rejected  proposals  of  sepa- 
rate peace,  from  a  strict  adherence 
to  his  engagements  with  his  imperial 
ally)  and  the  character  of  those  pro- 
visions which  the  emperor  of  Russia 
was  contented  to  make  for  his  own 
interests  inthe  negociations  of  Tilsit, 
presented  no  encouraging  prospect 
of  the  result  of  any  exertions  wnich 


his  imperial  majesty  might  be  distio-' 
sed  to  employ  in  favour  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  not  while  a  French  army 
still  occupies  and  lays  waste  the  re- 
maining dominions  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  Prussian  treaty  of  Tusit ;  while 
contributions  are  arbitrarily  exacted 
by  France  from  that  remnant  of  the 
IVussian  monarchy,  such  as,  in  its 
entire  and  most  flourishing  state,  the 
Prussian  monarchy  would  have  beea 
unable  to  discharge ;  yirhile  the  sur- 
render is  demanded,  in  time  of  peace, 
of  Prussian  fortresses,  whiqh  had  not 
been  reduced  during  the  war;  and 
while  the  power  of  France  is  exerci- 
sed over  rrussia  with  such  shameless 
tyranny,  as  to  designate,  and  demand 
for  instant  death,  individuals,  subjects 
of  his  Prussian  majesty,  and  resident 
in  his  dominions,  upon  a  charge  of 
disrespect  towards  the  French  go- 
vernment; it  is  not  while  all  these 
things  are  done  and  suffered,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  emperor  of  Russia^ 
and  without  his  interference  on  be- 
half of  his  ally,  that  his  majesty  caa 
feel  himself  called  upon  to  account 
to  Europe,  for  having  hesitated  to  re- 
pose an  unconditional  confidence  in 
the  efficacy  of  his  imperial  majesty's 
mediatipn. 

Nor,  even  if  that  mediation  had 
taken  full  effect,  if  a  peace  had  been 
concluded  under  it,^  and  that  peace 
guaranteed  by  his  imperial  majesty, 
could  his  majesty  have  placed  impli- 
cit reliance  on  the  stability  of  any 
such  arrangement,  after  having  seen 
the  emperor  of  Russiaopenly  transfer 
to  France  the  sovereignty  of  the  Io- 
nian republic,  the  independence  of 
which  his  imperial  majesty  had  re- 
cently and  solemnly  guaranteed. 

But  while  the  alleged  rejection  of 
the  ^mperQr  jpf  jKu$&ia'is  mediatiooy 
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between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
is  stated  as  a  just  ground  of  his  im- 
perial majesty's  resentment;  his  ma- 
jesty's request  of  that  mediation,  for 
ther^-establishment  bfpeace  between 
Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  is  repre- 
sented as  an  insult  which  it  was  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty's moderation  to  endure. 

His  majesty  feels  himself  imder  no 
obligation  to  offer  any  atonement  or 
apotogy  to  the  emptor  of  Russia  for 
the  expedition  against  Copenhagen. 
It  is  not  for  those;  who  were  parties 
to  the  secret  arrangements  ofTilsit, 
to  demand  satis&ction  for  ameasure 
to  which  those  arrangements  gave 
rise,  and  by  whidi  one  of  the  objects 
of  them  has  been  happily  defeated. 

His  uM^esty's  justincfition  of  the 
expedition  against  Copenhagen  is  be- 
fore the  W0&  The  declaration  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia  would  simply 
whatever  was  wanting  in  it,  if  any 
thing  could  be  wanting  to  convince 
the  most  incredulous  o£  the  urgency 
of  that-necessity  under  which  his  ma- 
jesty acted. 

But  until  the  Rusaan  declaration 
was  published,  his  majesty  had  no 
reason  to  sui^ect  that  any  opinions 
which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  might 
entertain  of  the  transactions  at  Co- 
penhagen could  be  such  as  to  pre- 
clude his  imperial  majesty  £rom  un-- 
dertaking,  at  the  request  of  Great 
Britain,  that  same  office  of  mediator, 
which  he  had  assumed  with  so  much 
alacrity  on  the  behalf  of  France.— 
Nor  can  his  majesty  forget  that  the 
first  symptoms  of  revivingconfidence, 
since  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  the  only 
prospect  of  success  in  the  endeavours 
of  ms  majesty's  ambassador  to  re- 
store the  ancient  good  understanding 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
appeared  when  the  intelligence  of 

VOI4    I.   PART    J. 


the  siege  of  Copenhagen  had  been 
recently  received  at  St  Petersburgh. 
The  inviolability  of  the  Baltic  sea, 
and  the  reciprocal  guarantees  of  the 
powers  that  border  upon  it,  guaran- 
tees said  to  have  been  contracted 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  British  go-' 
vemment,  are  stated  as  aggravations 
of  his  majesty's  proceedmgs  in  the 
Baltic.  It  can&ot  be  intended  to  re- 
present his  majesty  as  having  at  any 
time  acquiesced  in  the  principles  up- 
on which  the  inviolability  of  the  Bal- 
tic is  maintained;  however,  his  ma- 
jesty may,  at  particular  periods,  have 
forborne,  for  special  reasons,  influen- 
cing his  Conduct  at  the  time  to  act  in 
contradiction  to  them.  Such  forbear- 
ance never  could  have  applied  but  to 
a  state  of  peace  and  real  neutrality  in 
the  north ;  and  his  majesty  most  as- 
suredly, could  not  be  expected  to  rcr 
cur  to  it,  after  France  has  been  suf- 
fered to  establish  herself  in  indispu* 
ted  sovereignty  along  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Baltic  sea,  &om  Dantzic  to 
liubeck. 

But  the  higher  the  value  which 
the  emperor  of  Russia  places  on  the 
engagements  respecting  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  Baltic,  which  he  describes 
himself  as  inheriting  from  his  imme- 
diate predecessors,  the  empress  Ca- 
tharine and  the  emperor  Paul,  the 
less  justly  can  his  imperial  majesty 
resent  the  appeal  made  to  him  by  his 
majesty'as  the  guarantee  of  the  peace 
to  be  concluded  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Denmark.  In  making  that 
appeal,  with  the  utmost  confidence 
.  4md  sincerity,  his  majesty  neither  in- 
tended, nor  can  he  imagine,  that  he 
offered  any  insult  to  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  Nor  can  his  majesty  conceive 
that,  in  proposing  to  the  prince  royal 
terms  of  jpeace,  such  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful war  en  the  part  of  Denmark 
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could  hardly  have  been  expected  to 
extort  from  Greet  Britain^  his  majes- 
ty rendered  himsdif  liable  to  the  im- 
putatioHy  either  of  exasperating  the 
resentment,  or  (^  outraging  the  dig* 
nity,  of  D-mark. 

His  majesty  has  thus  replied  to  all 
the  different  accusations  by  which 
the  Russian  government  labours  to 
justify  the  rupture  of'  a  connecti<m 
which  has  sulraistedfor  ages,  with  re- 
ciprocal advantage  to  Great  Britain 
andBussia;  and  attempts  to  disguise 
the  operation  of  that  external  influ- 
ence by  which  Russia  is  driven  into 
unjust  hostilities  for  interests  not  her 
pwn. 

The  Russian  declaration  proceeds 
to  announce  the  several  condidonsr 
on  which  alone  these  hostilities  can 
be  terminated,  andTtfae  intercourse 
of  the  two  countries  renewed. 

His  majesty  has  abready  had  oc-* 
casion  to  assert,  that  justice  has  in 
no  instance  been  denied  to  the  claims 
of  his  imperial  majesty's  subjects. 

The  termination  of  the  war  with 
Deimiarkhasbeen  so  anxiously  sought 
by  his  majes^,  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
cessary  for  his  majesty  to  renew  any 
professions  upon  that  subject.  But 
his  majesty  is  at  a  loss  to  reconcile 
tlie  emperor  of  Russia's  present  anxi- 
ety for  the  completion  of  such  an  ar- 
*  rangement,  with  his  imperial  majes- 
ty's recent  refusal  to  contribute  his 
good  offices  for  effecting  it. 

The  requisition  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty for  the  immediate  conclusion, 
by  his  majesty,  of  a  peace  with  France, 
is  as  extraorcUnary  in  the  substance, 
as  it  is  offensive  in  the  manner.  His 
majesty  ha?  at  no  time  declined  to 
treat  with  France,  when  France  has 
professed  a  willingness  to  treat  on  an 
admissible  basis.  And  the  emperor 
of  Russia  cannot  fail  to  remember, 
that  the  last  negociation  between 


Great  Britain  and  France  was  broken 
off  upon  points  immediately  affecting, . 
not  his  majesty's  own  interests,  but 
those  of  ms  imperial  ally.  But  his 
majesty  neither  understands,  nor  will 
he  admit,  the  pretension  of  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  to  dictate  the  time 
or  the  mode  of  his  majes^s  pacific 
negociations  with  other  powers.  It  ^ 
never  wiU  be  endured  by  his  majesty, 
that  any  government  smdl  indemniff 
itself  for  the  humiliation  of  subservi- 
ency to  France,  by  the  adoption  of 
an  insulting  and  peremptory  tone  to- 
wards Great  Britain. 

His  majesty  proclaims  anew  those 
principles  of  maritime  law,  against 
idbich  the  armed  neutrality,  under 
the  auspices  of  theempress  Catharine, 
was  originally  directed ;  and  against 
which  £e  present  hostilities  of  Rus- 
sia are  denounced.  Those  principles 
have  been  recognized  and  acted  up- 
on in  the  best  periods  of  the  history 
of  Eurojie;  and  acted  upon  by  no 
power  with  more  strictness  ana  se- 
veri^,  than  by  Russia  herself  in  the 
reign  of  the  empress  Catherine. 

Those  principles  it  i$  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  his  majesty  to  mmntaia; 
imd  against  eveiy  confederacy  his 
majesty  is  determined,  under  the 
blessm^of  Divine  Providence,  to 
maintam  them.  They  have  at  all 
times  contributed  essentially  to  the 
support  of  the  maritime  power  of 
Great  Britain;  but  they  are  become 
incalculably  more  valuable  and  im« 
portant  ataperiod  when  the  maritime 
power  of  Great  Britainconstitutesthe 
sole  remaining  bulwark  against  the 
overwhelmingusurpatbns  of  Frahce ; 
the  only  refuge  to  which  other  na- 
tions may  yet  resort,  in  happier  time6» 
for  assistance  and  protection. 

When  the  opportunity  for  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
shall  arrive,  his  majesty  will  embrace 
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it  with  eagerness.  Ilie  arrangements 
of  such  a  negociation  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult or  complicated.  His  majesty  as 
he  has  nothing  to  concede,  so  he  has 
nothing  to  require;  satisfied  if  Russia 
shfdlmanifesta  disposition  to  return  to 
her  ancient  feelings  of  firiendship  to- 
wards Great  Britain  ;  to  a  just  con- 
sideration of  her  own  true  interests, 
and  to  a  sense  of  her  own  dignity  as 
an  independent  nation. 

Westminster,  Dec.  18, 1807. 

No.  IV. 
Orders  in  Council^  presented  to  the 
House  ofCommoTis,  by  his  Majes* 
ty^s  Command^  Jan.  26,  1808. 
Order  in  Council ;  prohibiting  Trade 
to  be  carried  on  between  Port  and 
Port  of  Countries  under  the  do- 
minion or  usurped,  controul  of  • 
France  and  her  Allies. 
At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Pa- 
lace, the  7th  of  January  1807 ;  Pire- 
senty.the  King's  most  excellent 
Majesty  in  Councils— Whereas  the 
¥Vench  government  has  issued  cer- 
tain orders,  which,  in  violation  of 
the  usages  of  war,  purport  to  prohi- 
bit the  commerce  of  all  Neutral  Na- 
tions with  his  majesty's  dominions, 
and  also  to  prevent  such  nations  firom 
trading  wiui  any  other  country,  in 
any  articles,  the  ^owth,  produce,  or 
manufiicture  of  his  majesty's  domi- 
^ons :  and  whereas  the  said  govern- 
ment has  also  taken  upon  itself  to 
declare  all  his  majesty's  dominions 
to  be  in  a  state  <tf  blockade,  atatime 
when  the  ^eets  of  France  and  her 
allies  are  themselves  confined  within 
their  own  ports  by  the  superior  valour 
and  discipline  of  the  British  navv: 
and  wher^s  such  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  would  give  to  his 
majesty  an.  unauestionable  right  of 
retaliation,  ana  would  warrant  his 
majesty  in  enforcing  the  same  pro- 
hibition of  all  commerce  with  France* 


which  that  power  vsdnly  hopes  to 
efiect  against  the  commerce  of 
his  majesty's  subjects ;  a  prohibition 
which  the  superiority  of  his  majesty's 
naval  forces  might  enable  him  to 
support,  by  actually  investing  the 
ports  and  coast  of  the  enemy  with 
numerous  squadrons  and  cruisers,  so 
as  to  make  the  entrance  or  approach 
thereto  manifestly  dangerous;  and 
whereas  his  majesty,  though  unwil- 
ling to  follow  the  example  of  his  ene- 
mies, by  proceeding  to  an  extremis 
ty  so  distressing  to  all  nations  not 
engaged  in  the  war,  and  carrying  on 
their  accustomed  trade,  yet  feels 
himself  bound  by  a  due  regard  to 
the  just  defence  of  the  rights  and  in<* 
terests  of  his  people,  not  to  suffer 
such  measures  to  be  taken  by  the 
enemy,  without  taking  some  steps  on 
his  part  to  restrain  this  violence,  and 
to  retort  upon  them  the  evils  of 
their  own  injustice ;  his  majesty  is 
tliereupon  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  ord^, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  no 
vessel  *shall  be  permitted  to  trade 
from  one  port  to  another,  both  which 
ports  shall  belong  to  or  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  France  or  her  allies,  or 
shall  be  so  far  under  their  controul, 
as  that  British  vessels  may  not  free« 
ly  trade  thereat :  and  the  command- 
ers of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war  and 
privateers  shall  be,  and  are  hereby 
mstructed  to  warn  every  neutrsd  ves- 
sel coming  from  any  such  port,  and 
destined  to  another  such  port,  to  dis- 
continue her  voyage,  and  not  to  pro- 
ceed to  any  such  port ;  and  any  ves- 
sel afler  being  so  warned,  or  any 
vessel  coming  from  any  such  port, 
after  a  reasonable  time  shall  have' 
been  afforded  for  receiving  informa- 
tion of  this  his  majesty's  order,  which 
shall  be  found  proceeding  to  another 
such  port,  shall  be  captured  and 
brought  in,  and,  together  with  he. 
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etargOf  shall  be  condemned  as  lawfiil 
prize:  and  his  majesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  admiralty,  and  the 
judges  of  the  hi^  court  of  admiral- 
ty, xmd  courts  of  Vice-admiralty,  are 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  here- 
in as  to  them  shall  respectively  af>- 
pertain.  (Signed)  Wm.  Fawkenee^ 

Order  in  Council ;  containing  cer- 
tain Regulations  under  which  the 
Trade  to  and  from  the'  enemies 
•Country  shall  be  carried  on. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Pa-^ 
lace,  the  11th  Nov.  1807 :  present* 
the  King's  niost  excdilent  Majesty 
in  Council. — ^Whereas  artides  of  the 
growth  and  manu&cture  of  forei^ 
countries  cannot  by  law  be  import- 
ed into  this  country,  except  in  Bri- 
tisli  ships,  or  in  ships  bebnging  to 
the  countries  of  which  such  articles 
are  the  growth  and  manufacture, 
without  an  order  in  council  special- 
ly authorising  the  same  :-^His  ma- 
jesty, taking  into  consideration  the 
order  of  this  da3r's  date,  respecting 
die  trade  to  be  carried  on  to  and 
&om  the  ports  of  the  enemy,  and 
deeming  it  expedient  that  any  ves- 
sel, belongmg  to  any  country  in  al- 
liance or  at  amity  with  his  majesty, 
may  be  permitted  to  import  into  this 
country  articles  of  the  produce  or 
manu&cture  of  countries  at  war  with 
his  majesty: — ^His  majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
is  therefore  pleased  to  order,  and 
it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  all  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandizes,  speci^dand 
included  in  the  schedule  of  an  act, 
passed  in  the  4Sd  year  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty's  reign,  intituled,  *^  an 
act  to  repeal  the  duties  of  custon:is 
payable  m  Great  Britain,  and  to 
grant  other  duties  in  heu  thereof," 
may  be  imported  from  any  port  or 
place  belonging  to  any  state  not  at 


amity  with  his  majesty,  in  ships 
belonging  to  any  i^ate  at  amity 
with  hii^  mi^esty,  subject  to  the 
pavment  of  sudi  duties,  and  li- 
aUe  to  such  drawbacks,  as  are  now 
established  by  law  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  the  said  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  in  shms  liiavigated  ac- 
cording to  law :  and  with  respect  to 
such  of , the  said  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandize,  ^sare  authorized  to  be 
warehoused  under  the  provisions  of 
an  act,  passedin  the4*3dyear  ofhis 
present  majesty's  relgn^  intituled, 
^  an  act  for  permitting  certain  goods 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  to  be 
secured  in  warehouses  without  pay- 
ment of  duty,"  subject  to  aU  the  re- 
gulations of  the  said  last-mentioned 
act ;  and  with  respect  to  all  articles 
which  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
being  imported  into  diis  country,  it 
is  ordered,  that  die  same  shall  be  re- 
ported for  exportadosn  to  any  coun- 
try in  amity  or  alliance  with  his  ma- 
jesty.— And  his  majesty  is  further 
pleased,  by  and  widi  the  advice  of 
his  privy  council,  to  order,  and  it  is 
hereby  ordered,  thatall  vessels  which 
shall  arrive  at  any  port  of  the  united 
kingdom,  or  at  the  port  of  Gib- 
raltar, or  Malta,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  warned  pursuant  to  the 
aforesaid  order,  or  in  consequence 
of  receiving  information  in  any  other 
manner  of  the  said  order,  subsequent 
to  their  having  taken  on  boara  any 
part  of  their  cargoes,  whether  pre* 
vious  or  subseouent  to  thehr  sailing, 
shall  be  permitted  to  report  their 
cargoes  m  exporti^on,  and  dball 
be  allowed  to  proceed  upon  their 
voyages  to  their  ori^nal  ports  oi 
destination  (if  n(^  unlawfril  beifiire 
the*  issuing  of  the  order)  or  to  any 
port  at  amity  with  his  majesty,  upon 
receiving  a  certificate  from  die  col- 
lector or  comptroller  of  the  customs 
at  the  port  at  which  they  shall  so 
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•Bter  (which  certificate  the  said  col- 
lectors and  comptrollers  of  the  cus- 
toms are  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  give)  setting  forth,  that 
such  vessels  came   into  such  port ' 
in  consequence  of  being  so  warned, 
or  of  receiving  such  information  as 
aforesaid,  and  that  they  were  per- 
mitted to  sail  from  such  port  under 
the  regulations  which  his  majesty  has 
been  {leased  to  establish  in  respect 
to  such  vessels :  but  in  case  any  ves- 
sel so  arriving  ^all  prefer  to  import 
her  cargo,  then  such  vessel    shall 
be  allowed  to  enter  and  import  the 
same,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  sdd  cargo  might  have 
been  imported  upon,  according  to 
law,  in  case  the  said  vessel  had  sail- 
ed after  having  received  notice  of 
the  said  order,  and  in  confonhitv 
thereto..^And  it  is  further  ordered, 
that  all  vessels  which  shall  arrive  at 
any  port  of  the  united  kingdom,  or 
at  Gibraltar,  or  Malta,  in  conformi- 
ty and  obedience  to  the  said  order, 
siudl  be  allowed,  in  respect  to  all 
articles  which  may  be  on  board  the 
same,  except  sugar,  coffee,  win^, 
brandy,  nnm,  and  tobacco,  to  dear 
out  to  any  port  whatever,  to  be  spe- 
cified in  such  clearance ;  ^md,  with 
respect  tothe  last-mentioned  articles, 
to  export  the  same  to  such  ports  and 
undersuch  conditions  aud  regulations 
onlv  as  his  majesty,  by  any  licence 
to  be  granted  for  that  purpose,  may 
direct* — And  the  right  hon.  the  lords 
commissioners  of  his  majesty's  trea- 
guiT,  his  majesty's  principal  secre- 
tanes  of  state,  the  lords  commission- 
ers of  the  admiralty,  and  the  judges 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  and 
courts  of  vice-admiralty,  are  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  herein,  as  to 
them  shall  respectively  appertain. 

,    (Signed)  W.  Fawkbnbh. 


Order  in  Council ;  declaring  the  fu- 
ture Sale  and  Transfer  of  Enemi- 
es Vessels  to  the  Subjects  of  a 
Neutral  Country,  to  be  invalid. 
At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Pa- 
lace, the  11th  Nov.  1807;  present, 
the  King's  most  excellent  Maj^esty 
in  Council. — ^Whereas  the  sale  of 
ships  by  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral,  is 
considered  by  France  to  be  illegal : 
— And  whereas  a  great  part  of  the 
shipping  of  France  and  her  allies  has 
been  protected  from  capture  during 
the  present  hostilities  by  transfers,  or 
pretended  transfers,  to  neutrals: — 
And  whereas  it  is  fiilbjr  justifiable  to 
adopt  the  same  rule,  m  this  respect, 
towards  the  enemy,  which  is  applied 
by  the  enemy  to  wis  country : — His 
majesty  is  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  order, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  Ih 
future  the  sale  to  a  neutral  of  any 
vessel  belonging  to  his  majesty's  ene- 
mies shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  le- 
gal, nor  in  any  maimer  to  transfer 
the  property,  nor  to  alter  the  charac- 
ter of  sucn  vessel :  and  all  vessels 
now  belonging,  or  which  shall  here- 
after belong  to  any  enemy  of  his  ma- 
jesty, notwithstanding  any  sale  or 
pretended  sale  to  a  neutral,  after  a 
reasonable  time  shall  have  elapsed 
for  receiving  information  of  this  his 
^lajesty's  order  at  the  place  where 
such  sale  or  pretended  sale  was  efiect- 
ed,  shall  be  captured  and   brought 
in,  and  shall  be  adjudged  as  lawful 
prize  to  the  ci^tors^^And  the  right 
hon.  the  lords  commissioners  of  his 
majesty's  treasury,  his  majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  and 
the  judges  of  the  hiffh  court  of  ad- 
miralty and  courts  oi  vice-admiralty, 
are  to  t^e  the  necessary  measures 
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measures  herein,  as  to  them  shall  re- 
spectively appertain. 

.(Sigued)  W.  Fawkexer- 

Order  in  Council ;  declaring  the  Do- 
minions of  his  Majesty's  Enemies, 
and  of  Countries  under  their  Con- 
troul,  in  a  state  of  blockade,  under 
the  exceptions  specified  in  the 
said  Order. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Pa- 
lace, the  nth  Nov.  1807;  present 
the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty 
{n  CouncS. — ^Whereas  certain  orders, 
establishing  an  unprecedentedsystem 
of  warfare  a^nst  this  kingdom,  and 
aimed  especially  at  the  destruction 
of  its  commerce  and  resources,  were 
some  time  since  issued  by  the  go- 
vernment of  France,  by  which  "  5ie 
British  islands  were  cfeclared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade,"  thereby  sub- 
jecting to  ca|^t!Lir0  and  condemnation 
all  vessels,  w^th  their  cargoes,  which 
should  continue  to  trade  with  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions : — And  wheneas  by 
the  same  orders,  "  all  trading  in 
English  merchandize  is  prohibited; 
and  every  article  of  merchandize  be- 
longing to  England,  or  coming  from 
her  colonies^  or  of  her  manufacture, 
is  declared  lawful  prize  :" — ^And 
whereas  the  nations  in  alliance  with 
France,  and  under  her  controul,  were 
required  to  give,  and  have  given,  and 
do  give,  eflfect  to  such  orders : — And 
whereas  his  maiesty'js  order  of  the 
7th  of  January  la?t,  has  not  answer- 
ed the  desired  purpose,  eit;her  of 
compelling  the  enemy  to  recall  those 
orders,  or  of  inducing  neutral  nations 
to  interpose  with  effect,  to  obtain 
their  revocation;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  same  have  been  recently 
enforced  with  increased  riffour  :^- 
And  whereas  his  majesty,  under  these 
ciTcumstances,  finds  himself  compel- 
}e4  to  take  further  measures  for  as- 


serting and  vindicatmg  his  just  riphts^ 
and  ror  supporting  that  maritime 
power  which  the  exertions  and  va- 
lour of  his  people  have,  under  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  enabled  him 
to  establish  and  maintain ;  and  the 
maintenance  of  which  Is  not  more 
essential  to  the  safety  and  prosperi^ 
of  his  majesty's  dominions,  than  it 
is  to  the  protection  of  such  states  as 
still  retam  their  independence,  and 
to  the  general  intercourse  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind : — His  majesty  is 
therefore  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  order, 
and  it  is  hereoy  ordered,  tiiat  all  the 
ports  and  places  of  France  and  her 
allies,  or  of  any  other  country  at  war 
with  his  majesty,  and  all  other  ports 
or  places  in  Europe,  from  which  al- 
though not  at  war  with  his  majesty, 
the  British  flag  is  excluded,  and  all 
ports  or  places  m  the  colonies  belong- 
ing to  his  majestv's  enemies,  sh^ 
from  henceforth  be  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions,  in  point  of  trade 
and  navigation,  with  tne  exceptions 
herein  afler  mentioned,  as  if  the  same 
were  actually  blockaded  by  his  ma- 
jesty's naval  forces,  in  the  most  strict 
and  rigorous  manner:  and  it  is  here* 
by  further  ordered  and  declared,  that 
ail  trade  in  articles  which  are  of  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  said 
countries  or  colonies,  shall  be  deem- 
ed and  considered  tobeunlawfid ;  and 
that  every  vessel  trading  from  or  to 
the  saidcountriesorcolonies,  together 
with  all  goods  and  merchandize  on 
board,  and  all  articles  of  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  the  said  countries 
or  (iolonies,  shall  be  capturcid  and 
condemned  as  prize  to  Uie  captors. 
— But  although  his  majesty  would 
be  fully  justified,  by  the  circumstan- 
ces and  considerations  above  recitedi 
in  establishing  such  system  of  restric- 
tions with  respect  to  all  the  countries 
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and  colonies  of  his  enemies,  without 
exception  or  qualificatioii ;  yet  his^ 
majesty  being  nevertheless  aesirous 
not  to  subject  neutrals  to  any  great- 
er inconvenience  than  is  absolutely 
inseparable  from  the  carrying  into 
effect  his  majesty's  just  determination 
to  counteract  the  designs  of  his  ene- 
mies,  and  to  retort  upon  his  enemies 
themselves  the  consequences  of  their 
own  violence  and  injustice ;  and  being 
yet  willing  to  hope  that  it  may  be 
possible  (consistently  with  that  ob- 
ject) still  to  allow  to  neutrals  the 
opportunity  of  furnishing  themselves 
wim  colonial  produce  for  their  own 
consumption  and  supply;  and  even 
to  leave  open,  for  the  present,  such 
trade  with  his  majesty's  Enemies  as 
shall  be  carried  on  directly  with  the 
ports  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  or 
of  his  allies,  in  the  manner  herein- 
after mentioned :— His  majesty  is 
therefore  pleased  further  to  order, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  extend  to  sub- 
ject to  capture  .or  condemnation  any 
vessel,  or  the  cargo  of  any  vessel, 
belonging  to  any  country  not  decla- 
red by  this  order  to  be  subjected  to 
the  restrictions  incident  to  a  state  of 
blockade,  which  shall  have  cleared 
out  with  such  cargo  from  some  port 
or  place  of  the  country  to  which  she 
belongs,  either  in  Europe  or  Ameri- 
ca, or  from  some  free  port  in  his  ma- 
jesty's colonies,  under  circumstances 
in  which  such  trade  from  such  free 
port  is, permitted,  direct  to  some  port 
or  place  in  the  colonies  of  his  majes- 
ty's enemies,  or  from  those  colonies 
direct  to  the  country  to  which  such 
vessel  belong:s,  or  to  some  free  port 
in  his  majesty's  colonies,  in  such- 
cases,  and  with  such  articles,  as  it 
may  be  unlawful  to  import  into  such 
free  port;^nor  to  any  vessel,  or  the 
cargo  of  any  vessel,  belonging  to  any 


country  not  at  war  with  his  majesty, 
which  shall  have  cleared  out  from 
some  port  or  place  in  this'  Jdngdom 
or  from  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  under 
such  regulations  as  his  majesty  may 
think  fit  to  prescribe,  or  from  any 
port  belonging  to  his  majesty's  allies 
and  shall  be  proceeding  direct  to  the 
port  specified  in  her  clearance; — 
nor  to  any  vessel,  or  the  cargo  of 
any  vessel,  belonging  to  any  coun- 
try not  at  war  with  his  majesty,  which 
shall  be  coming  from  any  port  or 
place  in  Europe  which  is  declared 
by  this  order  to  be  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions incident  to  a  state  of  block- 
ade, destined  to  some  port  or  place 
in  Europe  belonging  to  his  majesty, 
and  which  shall  be  on  her  voyage 
direct  thereto :  but  these  exceptions 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  exemp- 
ting from  capture  or  confiscation  any 
vessel  or  goods  which  shall  be  liable 
thereto  in  respect  of  having  entered 
or  departed  from  any  port  or  place 
actually  blockaded  by  his  majesty's 
squadrons  or  ships  of  war,  or  for 
being  enemies'  property,  or  for  any 
other  cause  than  the  contravention 
of  this  present  order. — And  the  com- 
manders of  his  majesty's  ships  of' 
war  and  privateers,  and  other  vessels 
acting  under  his  majesty's-  commis- 
sion, shall  be,  and  are  hereby  in- 
structed to  warn  evefy  vessel  which 
shall  have  commenced  her  voyage 
prior  to  any  notice  of  this  order,  and 
shall  be  destined  to  any  port  of 
France,  or  of  her  allies,  or  of  any 
other  country  at  war  with  his  majes- 
ty, or  to  any  port  or  place  from  which 
tne  British  flag  as  aforesaid  is  ex- 
cluded, or  to  any  colony  belonging 
to  his  majesty's  enemies,  tod  which 
shall  not  have  cleared  out  as  is  here- 
in before  allowed,  to  discontinue  her 
voyage,  and  to  proceed  to  some  port 
or  place  in  this  kingdom^  or  to  Gib* 
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raltar  or  Malta;  and  any  vessel  which 
afler  having  been  so  warned,  or  after 
a  reasonable  time  shall  have  been 
afforded  for  the  arrival  of  information 
of  this  his  majesty's  order  at  any  port 
or  place  &om  which  she  sailed,  or 
which,  after  having  notice  of  this  or- 
der, shall  be  found  in  the  prosecution 
of  any  voyage  contrary  to  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  this   order, 
shall  be  captured,  and,  together  with 
her    cargo   condemned    as    lawful 
prize  to  the  captor8.«-And  whereas 
countries,  not  engaged  in  the  war, 
have  acquiesced  m  the  orders  of 
France,  prohibiting  all  trade  in  any 
articles  the  produce  or  manu&cture 
of  his  majesty's  dominions ;  and  the 
merchants  of  those  countries  have 
giyen  countenance  and  effect  to  those 
prohibitionsjj  by  accepting  from  per- 
sons styling  themselves  commercial 
agents  of  the  enemy,  resident  at 
neutral   ports,   certain   documents, 
termed   "  Certificates  of  Origin," 
being  cerdficatesobtained  at  the  ports 
of  shipment,  declaring  that  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  cargo  are  not  of  the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  his  majesty's 
dominions ;  or  to  that  effect : — ^And 
whereas  this  expedient' has  been  di- 
rected by  France,  and  submitted  to 
by  such  merchants,  as  part  of  the 
new   system    of   warfare    directed 
against  the  trade  of  this  kingdom, 
and  as  the  most  effectual  instrument 
of  accomplishing  the  same,  and  it  is 
therefore  essentially  necessary  to  re- 
sist it :— His  majesty  is  therefore 
pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
his  privy  Council,  to  order,  and  it  is 
hereby  ordered,  That  if  any  vessel, 
after  reasonable  time  shall  have  been 
afforded  for  receiving  notice  of  this 
liis  majesty's  order  at  the  port  or 

Elace  from  which  such  vessel  shall 
ay^  cleared  out,  shall  be  found  car- 
rying any  such  certificate  or  docu- 


ment as  aforesaid,  or  any  docmnent 
referring  to  or  authenticating  the 
same,  such  vessel  shall  be  adjudged 
lawful  prize  to  the  captor,  togewer 
with  the  goods  laden  dierein,  be- 
longing to  the  person  or  persons  by 
whom,  or  on  whose  behalf,  any  such 
document  was  put  on  board* — And 
the  right  hon.  the  lords  commissioners 
of  his  majesty's  treasury,  his  majes- 
ty's principal  secretaries  of  state,  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty, 
and  the  judges  of  the  high  court  of 
admiralty  and  courts  of  vice*ad- 
miralty,  are  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  herein  as  to  them  shall 
respectively  appertain. 

(Signed)     W.  Fawkenee. 

Draught  of  Instructions  to  the  Com- 
manders of  his  Majesty's  Ships,  of 
War  and  Privateers,  and  to  the 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, and  Judges  of  the  Courts  of 
Vice- Admiralty.    Giyen,  &c* 

Whereas  by  our  order  in  council 
of  the  11th  Nov.  iiistant,  it  is  recited 
and  ordered  as  follows ;  to  wit,  &c. 
Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do 
hereby  direct,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  our  privy  council,  that  the 
commmanders  of  our  ships  of  war 
and  privateers  do  act  in  dae  confor- 
mity  to  and  execution  of  our  afore- 
said order  in  council ;  and  we  do  fur- 
ther order  and  dedare.  That  nothing 
in  the  said  order  shall  extend  or  be 
construed  to  extend  or  prevent  any 
vessel,  npt  belonging  to  a  countiy 
declared  to  be  under  the  restrictions 
of  blockade  as  aforesaid,  from  carry- 
ing from  any  port  or  place  of  the 
country  to  which  such  vessel  belongs, 
any  articles  of  manu&cture  or  pro- 
duce whatever,  not  being  enemies' 
property,  to  any  port  or  place  in  this 
kingdom.    And  we  do  further  direct. 
That  all  articles  of  British  iQanufac- 
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fure,  upon  due  proof  thereof,  (not 
being  naval  or  military  storesS  shall 
be  restored  by  our  courts  of  aomiral- 
ty  or  vice-admiralty,  on  whatever 
voy^etheymay  have  been  captured, 
to  whomsoever  the  same  shall  aj^pear 
to  belong :  and  we  do  Airther  direct, 
with  respect  to  vessels  subject  only 
to  be  warned,  that  any  vessel  which 
shall  belong  to  any  country  not  de- 
clared by  the  said  order  to  be  under 
the  restnctions  ofblockade,  and  which 
shall  be  proceeding  on  her  voyage  di- 
rect to  some  port  or  place  of  the 
country  to  which  such  vessel  belongs, 
shall  be  permitted  to  proceed  on  her 
said  voyage ;  and  any  vessel  bound  to 
any  port  in  America  or  the  West  In- 
dies, to  which  port  or  place  such  ves- 
sel does  not  belong,  and  which  is  met 
i^ear  to  America  or  the  West  Indies, 
shall  be  permitted,  at  the  choice  of 
the  master  of  such  vessel,  to  proceed 
either  to  Halifax,  or  to  one  of  our 
free  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  ,at  the 
option  of  such  master,  which  choice 
of  the  master,  and  the  port  chosen 
by  and  assigned  to  him,  fih^U  be  writ- 
ten on  one  or  more  of  the  principal 
ship's  papers ;  and  any  vessel  subject 
to  warning,  met  beyond  the  equator, 
shall  in  like  manner  be  permitted  to 
proceed,  at  the  choice  of  the  master 
of  such  vessel,  either  to  St  Helena, 
the  Cape  of  GoodHope,  or  the  island 
of  Ceylon;  and  any  such  vessel 
which  shall  be  bound  to  any  port  or 
place  in  Europe,  shall  be  permitted, 
at  the  choice  of  the  master  of  such 
vessel,  to  proceed  either  to  Gibraltar 
or  Malta,  or  to  any  port  in  this  king- 
dom, at  the  option  of  such  master, 
which  request  of  the  master,  as  well 
as  the  port  chosen  by  and  assigned 
to  him,  shall  be  in  like  manner  writ- 
ten upon  one  or  more  of  the  principal 
ship's  papers  :  and  we  do  further  di- 
rect, that  nothing  in  the  above  order 


contained,  shall  extend,  or  be  con- 
strued to  extend,  to  repeal  or  vacate 
the  additional  instructions  of  the  4th 
day  of  February  last,  directing  that 
neutral  vessels  laden  with  cargoes 
consisting  of  the  articles  therein  enu- 
merated, coming  for  importation  to 
any  port  of  our  united  kingdom  (pro- 
vided they  are  not  coming  from  any 
gort  in  a  state  of  strict  and  rigorous 
lockade)  shdl  not  be  interrupted. 

Draught  of  an  additional  Instruction 
to  the  Commanders  of  our  Ships  of 
War  and  Privateers,  and  to  the 
Judge  of  our  High  Court  of  Admi« 
ralty,  and  the  Judges  of  our  Courts 
of  Vice-Admiralty.  Given,  &c. 

Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  ves- 
sels belonging  to  any  state  not  at  wai-' 
with  us,  laden  with  cargoes  in  any 
ports  of  the  united  kingdom,  and 
clearing  out  according  to  law,  shall 
not  be  interrupted  or  molested  in 
proceeding  to  any  port  in  Europe 
(except  ports  specially  notified  to  be 
in  a  state  of  strict  and  rigorous  block- 
ade before^our  order  of  the  11  th  Nov. 
instant)  or  which  shall  hereafter  be 
so  notified,  to  whomsoever  the  goods 
laden  on  board  such  vessels  may  ap- 
pear to  belong :  and  we  do  further 
direct,  that  vessels  belonging  as  afore- 
said, coming  from  any  port  in  Europe 
(except  as  before  excepted)  direct  to 
any  port  of  the  united  kingdom  with 
goods  for  importation,  shall  not  be  in- 
terrupted in  the  said  voyages,  to 
whomsoever  the  goods  laden  onboard 
the  said  vessels  may  appear  to  belong; 
and  in  case  any  vessel  which  shall  be 
met  with,  and  asserted  by  her  master 
to  be  so  coming,  shall  be  detained,  on 
suspicion  of  not  being  really  destined 
to  this  kingdom,  such  vessel  shall  be 
brought  to  the  most  convenient  port  . 
in  the  course  of  her  asserted  destina- 
tion, and  the  captors  are  hereby  re- 
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^[Diied  to  inquiFe,  with  an  coDveiueiit 
speed,  into  toe  aDedged  destinatioD; 
said  in  ease  aOT.Te»el  and  goods  so 
broo^  in  and  detained  diali  be  pro- 
ceeded against  in  our  h^  coortof 
admiral^,  or  in  any  coorts  of  Tice- 
admiralty,  we  her^j  direct  that  the 
astme  shall  be  forthwith  restored,  t^ 
on  satis&ctory  proofbein^  made  that 
the  cargo  was  coming  fiir  nnportation 
to  a  port  of  this  kingdom. 

Order  in  Cooncil ;  appointing  times 
at  which  notice  shafi  be  presumed 
to  hare  been  received  of  the  order 
of  the  11th  instant  at  the  different 
places  qpecified  in  the  said^rder. 

At  the  Conrt  at  the  Queen's  Pa- 
lace, the  25th  Nov.  1807 ;  present, 
the  King's  most  excellent  Majes^  in 
Council. — ^Whereas  it  hasbeen  repre- 
sented that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
fix  certain  periods,  at  whidi  it  shall 
be  demned  that  a  reasonable  time 
riiall  have  closed  for  receiving  in- 
formation, at  different  places,  <h  his 
majes^'s  order  in  council  of  Uie  1 1th 
Nov.  mstant,  respecting  the  trade 
with  his  majesty's  enemies,  and  in 
their  produce  and  manufactures :  his 
tnajesty^  taidng  the  same  into  consi- 
deration, and  being  desirous  to  obvi- 
ate any  difficulties  that  may  arise  in 
re^ct  thereto,  and  also  to  allow  am- 

Ele  time  for  the  said  order  being 
nown  to  all  persons  who  may  be  af- 
fected thereby,  is  pleased,  by  and 
i  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  councO, 
to  order  and  declare,  and  it  is  here- 
by ordered  and  declared.  That  infor- 
mation of  the  said  order  of  the  11th 
Nov.  instant,  shall  be  taken  and  held 
to  have  been  received  in  the  places 
herein  after  mentioned,  at  the  periods 
respectively  assigned  to  them ;  name- 
ly,  ports  and  pmces  within  the  Bal- 
tic, Dec.  21st  1807  i^otheir  ports  and 
places  to  the  northward  of  Amstex- 


dam,  Dec  1 1th  1807 ;  ftom  J 
dam  to  Udiant,Dec4lii  1807  ;fi«a 
Ushant  to  Cape  Fmistene,  Dec^  adi, 
1807;  finom  C^e  HaiBteiTe  to  Gib- 
raltar, hidBBive,  Dec  18th  1807; 
Maddra,  Dec  ISdi,  1807 ;  ports  aod 
^aces  within  the  Stre^^  of  GAnl- 
tar,  to  ISdly  and  Malta,  and  the  wett 
coast  of  Italy,  indosive,  Jan.  la^ 
1808;  an  otlier  ports  and  ^ces  in 
the  Mediterranean,  beyond  SkAj 
and  Malta,  Jan.  20di  1808 ;  porta  and 
places  beyond  the  Derdan^es,  Feb. 
1st  1808;  any  part  of  the  north  and 
western  coast  (^Africa,  <H- the  isfands 
adjacent,  except  Madeira,  Jan.  11th 
1808 ;  the  United  States,  and  Biitidft 
possessions  in  North  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  Jan.  SOtfa  1806 ; 
Cqpe  of  Good  Hq>e,  and  the  east 
coast  of  South  America,  S^^irdi  Ist 
1808;  India,  May  1st  1808;  China, 
and  the  coast  c^  South  Ammca, 
June  1st  1808:  and  every  vessel  sail- 
ing on  or  after  those  days  from  those 
places  reflectively,  shah  be  deaned 
and  taken  to  have  received  notice  o€ 
the  aforesaid  order  :\uid  it  i^  further 
ordered,  That  if  any  vessel  shall  sail 
within  twenty  days  after  the  p^iods 
above  assigned  reflectively,  fnnnany 
of  the  said  plkces,  in  contraventioQ 
of-the  said  order  <^  the  1 1th  Nov.  in- 
stant, and  shall  be  detained  as  prize 
on  account  thereof,  or  shall  arrive  at 
any  port  in  this  kingdom,  destined  to 
some  port  or  place  within  the  re- 
striction of  the  said  order,  and  proof 
shall  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  of  Admiral^,  in  which  such 
vessel  shall  be  proceeded  against,  in 
case  the  same  shall  be  brought  in  as 
prize,  that  the  loading  of  the  said  ves- 
sel had  commenced  before  the  said 
periods,  and  before  information  d 
the  said  order  had  actually  been  re- 
ceived at  the  port  of  shipment,  the 
said  vessel,  together  with  the  goods 
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so  laden,  shall  be  restored  to  the 
owner  or  owners  thereof,  and  shall 
be  permitted  to  proceed  on  her  voy- 
age, in  such  manner  as  if  such  ves- 
sel had  sailed  before  the  day  so  spe- 
cified as  aforesaid :  and  it  is  further 
orderdy  That  no  proof  shall  be  admit- 
ted, or  be  gone  into,  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  that  information  of  the 
said  order  of  the  11th  Nov.  instant 
had  not  been  received  at  the  said 
places  respectively,  at  the  several  pe- 
riods before  assigned.  A^d  the  right 
hon.  the  lords  commissioners  of  his 
majesty's  treasury,  his  majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  Bnd 
the  judges  of  the  high  court  of  adrni- 
ralty,  and  courts  of  vice-admiralty, 
are  to  take  the*  necessary  measures 
herein  as  to  them  shall  respectively 
appertain.. 

(Signed)     W.  Fawkener. 

Order  in  Council ;  establishing  cer- 
tain regulations,  as  to  vessels  clear- 
ing put  from  this  kingdom,  with 
reference  to  the  order  of  the  11th 
of  November  instant. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Pa- 
lace, the  25th  Nov.  1807 ;  present, 
the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty  in 
Council.  Whereas  his  majesty,  by 
his  order  in  council,  dated  11th  of 
Nov.  instant,  respecting  the  trade  to 
be  carried  on  with  his  majesty's  ene- 
mies, was  pleased  to  exempt  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  said  order  all 
vessels  which  shall  have  cleared  out 
from  any  port  or  place  in  this  king- 
dom, under  such  regulations  as  his 
majesty  may  think  fit  to  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  proceeding  direct  to  the 
ports  specified  iivthe  respective  clear- 
ances :  his  majesty,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  expediency  of  making 
such  regulations,  is  pleased,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 


to  orderi  and  it  is  hereby  ordered. 
That  all  vessels  belonging  to  coun- 
tries notat  war  with  his  majesty,  shall 
'  be  permitted  to  lade  in  any  port  of 
the  united  kingdom  any  goods,being 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions,  or  East-India  goods 
or  prize  goods  (all  such  goods  miving 
been  lawfully  imported)  and  to  clear 
out  with,  and  freely  to  convey  the 
same  to  any  port  or  place  in  any  co- 
lony in  the  West  Indies  or  America* 
belonging  to  his  majesty's  enemies, 
such  port  or  place  not  being  in  a  state 
of  actual  blockade,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  such  duties  as  may,  at  the 
time  when  any  such  vessels  may  be 
cleared  out,  be  due  by  law  on  the  ex« 
portation  of  any  such  goods,  or  in  re- 
spect of  the  same  being  destined  to 
the  ports  of  the  colonies  belonging  to 
his  majesty's  enemies;  and  lS:ewise 
to  lade,  clear  out  with,  and  convey 
as  aforesaid,  any  articles  of  foreign 

E reduce  or  m^ufhcture  which  shall 
ave  been  lawfully  imported  into  this 
kingdom,  provided  his  majesty's  li- 
cence shall  have  been  previously  ob- 
tained for  so  conve)ring  such  foreign 
produce  or  manufactures :  and  it  is 
further  ordered,  That  any  vessel  be- 
longing as  aforesaid,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  lade  in  any  port  of  the  u- 
nited  kingdom  any  goods,  not  beine 
naval  or  military  stores,  which  sluttl 
be  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  this  kingdom,  or  which 
shall  have  been  lawfully  imported, 
(save  and  except  foreign  sugar,  cof- 
fee, wine,  brandy,  snufi^  and  cotton) 
and  to  clear  out  with,  and  freely  to 
convey  the  same  to  any  part,  to  be 
specified  in  the  clearance,  not  being 
in  a  state  of  actual  blockade,  although 
the  same  shall  be  under  the  restric- 
tions of  the  said  order ;  and  likewise 
to  lade,  clear  out,  and  convey  foreign 
sugar,  coffee,  wine,  brandy,  snuff,  and 
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cotton,  which  shall  have  been  law- 
fully imported,  provided  his  majesty's 
licence  shall  have  been  previously  ob- 
tained for  the  exportation  and  con- 
Teyance  thereof:  and  it  is  hereby  fur- 
ther ordered.  That  no  vessel  shall  be 
permitted  to  clear  out  from  any  port 
or  place  in  this  kingdom,  to  any  port 
or  place  of  any  country  subjected  to 
the  restrictions  of  the  said  order,  with 
any  goods  which  shall  have  been  la- 
den, after  notice  of  the  said  order,  on 
boieird  the  vessel'which  shall  have  im- 
ported the  same  into  this  kingdom, 
without  having  first  duly  entered  and 
landed  the  same  in  some  pert  or  place 
in  this  kingdom ;  and  that  no  vessel 
«hall  be  permitted  to  clear  out  from 
any  port  or  place  in  this  kingdom  to 
any  port  or  place  whatever,  with  atay 
g()ods,the  produce  or  manu&ctiure  of 
any  country  subjected  to  the  restric- 
tions ofthe  said  order,whichshall  have 
been  laden,  after  notice  as  aforesaid, 
on  board  the  vessel  importing  the 
4iame,  without  having  so  duly  enter- 
ed and  landed  the  same,  or  with  any 
goods  whatever  wliich  shall  have  been 
bden  afler  such  notice  in  the  vessel 
importing  the  same,  in  any  port  or 
place  of  any  country  subjected  to  the 
restrictions  of  th^  said  order,  without 
having  so  duly  entered  and  landed 
the  same  in  some  port  or  place  in  this 
kingdom,  except  the  cargo  shall  con- 
sist wholly  of  nour,  meS,  grain,  or 
article  or  articles  the  produce  of  the 
soil  of  some  cduntry  which  is  not  sub- 
jected to. the  restrictions  of  the  said 
order,  except  cotton,  and  which  shall 
have  been  imported  in  an  unmanu- 
factured state  direct  from  such  coun- 
try into  this  kingdom,  in  a  vessel  be- 
longing to  the  country  from  which 
such  goods  have  been  brought,  and 
in  which  the  same  were  grown  and 
produced ;  and  it  is  further  ordered, 
JThat  any  vessel  belonging  to  any 


country  not  at  war  with  his  majesty, 
may  dear  out  from  Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey, or  Man,  to  any  port  or  place  un* 
der  the  restrictions  ofthe  said  order, 
which  shall  be  specified  in  the  clear- 
ance, not  being  in  a  state  of  actual 
blbckade,  with  su^h  articles  only,  not 
being  naval  or  military  stores,  as  shaH 
have  been  legally  imported  into  such 
islands  respectively,  from  any  port  or 
place  in  this  kingdom  direct;  and 
with  respect  to  all  such  articles  as 
may  have  been  imported  into  the  said 
islands  respectively,  from  any  port  or 
place  under  the  restrictions  of  the 
said  order,  it  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  any  vessel  to  clear  out  with  the 
same  from  any  of  the  said  islands, 
except  to  some  port  or  place  in  this 
kingdom.  And  the  right  hon.  the 
lords  commissioners  of  his  majesty's 
treasury,  his  majesty's  principal  se- 
cretaties  of  state,  die  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty,  and  the  jud- 
ges of  the  high  court  of  admiralty 
and  courts  of  vice-admiralty,  are  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  herein 
as  to  them  shall  respectively  apper- 
tain.       (Signed)     W.  Fawkeker. 

Order  in  Council ;  establishing  cer- 
tain regulations  as  to  vessels  clear- 
ing out  from  the  ports  of  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  with  reference  to  the 
order  ofthe  11th  Nov.  instant 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Pa- 
lace, the  25th  Nov.  1807 ;  present, 
the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty  in 
Council. — ^Whereas  his  m^esty,  by 
his  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  lltn 
Nov.  instant,  respecting  the  trade  to 
be  carried  on  with  his  majesty's  en- 
emies, was  pleased  to  exempt  from' 
the  restrictions  of  tlie  said  order  all 
vessels  belonging  to  any  country  not 
at  war  with  his  majesty,  together  with 
their  cargo,  which  shall  be  comii^ 
from  any  port  or  place  in  l^urope 
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whieh  18  declared  in  the  said  order 
to  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  inci- 
dent to  a  state  of  blockade,  direct  to 
some  port  or  place  in  Europe  belong- 
ing to  his  majesty ;  and  also  all  ves- 
sels which  shall  be  cleared  out  from 
Gibraltar  or  Malta  under  such  regu- 
lations as  his  majesty  may  think  fit  to 
prescribe,  and  which  shall  be  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  the  ports  specified 
in  their  respective  clearances:  and 
whereas  it  is  expedient  to  encourage 
the  trade  from  Gibraltar  and  Malta 
to  countries  under  the  restrictions  of 
the  said  order,  subject  to  regulations 
to  be  made  in  respect  thereto:  his 
majesty  is  therefore  pleased  to  pre- 
scribe the  following*regulations  in  re- 
gard to  such  trade  accordingly,  and, 
by  and  wiUi  the  advice  of  n&  privy 
council,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered. That  all  sorts  of  flour  and 
meal,  and  all  sorts  of  grain,  tobacco, 
and  any  other  article  in  an  unmanu* 
fiu:tured  state,  being  the  growth  and 
produce  of  any  country  not  being 
subjected  by  the  said  order  to  the  re- 
strictions incident  to  a  state  of  block- 
ade (except  cotton,  and  naval  and 
military  stores)  which  shall  have  been 
imported  into  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  di- 
rect from  the  country  where  the  same 
weregrownand  produced,  shall,  with- 
out any  licence,  be  permitted  to  be 
cleared  out  to  any  port  or  place,  not 
being  in  a  state  of  actual  blockade, 
without  the  same  being  compelled  to 
be  landed :  but  neither  the  said  arti- 
cle of  cotton,  however  imported,  nor 
any  article  which  is  not  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manu&ctureofthis  king- 
dom, or  which  has  not  been  import- 
ed in  a  British  ^p,  or  from  thisking- 
dom  direct,  (except  fish)  and  which 
shaU  have  been  laaen  at  the  port  of 
original  shipment,  afler  the  period 
directed  by  an  order  of  this  date  to 
he  taken  as  the  time  at  which  notice 


of  the  said  order  of  the  11th  Nov.  ' 
shaUbe  considered  as  having  been 
received  at  such  port  of  shipment^ 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  exported 
from  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  except  to 
some  port  or  place  in  this  kingdom : 
and  all  other  articles  of  the  growtli^ 
produce  and  manufacture  of  thisking« 
dom,  or  which  shidl  have  been  im- 
ported into  Gibraltar  or  Malta  in  a 
British  ship,  or  from  some  port  or 
place  in  this  kingdom,  together  with 
the  article  of  fish,  however  imported, 
may  be  exported  to  any  ports  or  pla- 
ces in  the  Mediterranean  or  Portu- 
gal, under  such  licence  only  as  is 
hereinafter  directed  to  be  granted  by 
the  governor  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta 
respectively :  and  it  is  hereby  further 
ordered,  1  hat  licences  be  granted  by 
the  governors,  lieutenant-governors, 
or  other  personshaving  the  chief  civil 
command  at  Gibraltar  or  at  Malta 
respectively,  but    in  his  majesty's 
name,  to  such  person  or  persons  as 
the  said  governors,  lieutenant-gover- 
nors, or  persons  hiaving  the  chief  ci- 
vil command  shall  think  fit,  allowing 
such  person  or  persons  to  export  from 
Gibraltar  direct,  to  any  port  in  the 
Mediterranean,  or  to  any  port  of 
Portugal,  or  to  any  port  of  Spain 
.without  the  Mediterranean,  not  fur« 
ther  north  than  Cape  Finisterre,  and 
from  Malta  direct  to  any  port  being 
within  the  Mediterranean,  with  any 
articles  of  the  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  his  majesty's  dominions ;  and 
any  articles  which  shall  have  been 
imported  into  Gibraltar  or   Malta 
from  this  kingdom,  to  whomsoever 
such  articles  iSiall  appear  to  belong 
(not  being  naval  or  military  stores) 
in  any  vessel  belonging  to  any  coun- 
try not  at  war  with  his  majesty,  or  in 
any  vessel  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred tons  burthen,  and  being  unarm- 
ed, bclanging  to  the  country  to  v/hich 
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sodi  vessel  shall  be  cleared  out  and 
going ;  and  also  to  imp(»tm  any  such 
vessel  or  vessels  as  aforesaid,  from 
any  port  within  the  MediterraDean, 
to  Gibraltar  m^  Malta,  or  fr<mi  any 
port  in  Portugal  or  Spain  as  afis^- 
said,  to  Gibrakar,  such  port  and  such 
de^lnadon  respectively  to  be  sped- 
fied  in  such  licemse,  any  articles  of 
merchandize  whatsoeverandtowfaopi- 
aoever  the  samema^  j^peartobekM^, 
audi  artides  to  be  ipedfied  in  the 
bill  of  lading  c^sodi  vesad,  subject 
bowever  to  sodi  fbrtiier  r^akdons 
and  restrictiotts  with  reject  to  all  or 
any  of  the  said  artides  ao  to  be  im- 
ported or  eiq>orted,  as  nu^  be  insert- 
ed in  the  said  licences  by  the  gower- 
nors,  lieutenant -governors,  or  other 
perscms  having  me  dii^  civfl  com- 
mand at  Gibraltar  cht  Malta  for  the 
time  bdng  respectively  as  to  them 
diall  from  time  to  time  seem  fit  and 
expedient. — And  it  is  further  ordo-- 
edy  That  in  every  sndi  Hcenc^  diall 
be  inserted  the  names  and  residence 
of  the  person  ot  persons  to  whom  it 
shall  be  granted,  the  artides  andthejr 
quantities  permitted  to  be  exported, 
the  name  and  description  of  the  ves- 
sel and  of  the  master  thereof  the 
port  to  which  the  vessd  tibaHH  be  al- 
lowed to  go,  whidi  shall  be  some 
port  not  under  actual  Uockade ;  and 
that  no  licence  so  to  be  granted,, 
shall  continue  in  force  fpr  longer 
than  two  months  frcnn  its  date,  nor 
Ibr  more  than  one  voyage,  or  any 
audi  licence  be  granted,  or  acknow- 
]edged  to  be  valid,  if  gramted,  to  per- 
mit the  clearance  of  any  vessd  to  a- 
py  port  which  diall  be  actually  block- 
aded by  any  naval  force  of  his  ma- 
jesty, or  of  his  allies. — And  it  is  frur- 
ther  ordered.  That  the  commanders 
of  his  majes^*s  ships  of  war  and  pri- 
vateers, and  all  o^ers  whom  it  may 


concern,  shall  sofSer  e««ry  «ac&^ 
sd  sailing  ooBfonnaUy  to  tlie  per« 
mission  given  by  this  ovder,  or  ha- 
ving any  Ucoice  as  afiire8aid,to  pass 
and  repass  dn^ect  between  Gihrahar 
or  Ma&a,  and  sodi  port  as  diall  be 
qpedfied  in  the  licence,  in  audi  man- 
ner,^and  mider  sodi  terms,  r^ula- 
ticms,  and  restrictiaos,  as  AaSk  be  ex- 
pressedtlierein. — And  it  is  fiDther  or- 
dered. That  m  case  ai^  vessd  so  aaii- 
ing  as  afiwesaid,  fo  which  ai^  audi 
licence  as  aforesaid  diafl  have  becB, 
granted,  and  wittdi  dan  be  proceed- 
ing direct  i^Mm  her  said  voyage,  siudi 
be  detained  and  brougfat  m  fiv  legal 
adjudicatioD,  sodi  vosd,  with  &er 
cargo,  shall  be  fiRthwith  rdeaaed  bj 
the  court  of  adnuraky  or  vicr  odiiii- 
rahy,  in  wludi  proceedings  shall,  be 
commenced,  upon  pocrf'beii^iiBde 
that  the  parties  had  ^jdy  ooDMnmed 
to  the   terras,  r^;alatiotts,  and  le- 
stricticHis  ci  the  saidlic^oe;    the 
proof  of  audi  amfixmity  to  lie  opoa 
tiie  person  or  persons  daiming  the 
boiefit  of  this  order,  or  obtaining  or 
uang  sodi  licence,  or  daiming  the 
b&adBt  tl^reoC — ^And  it  is  hereby 
further  ordered.  That  no  vessd  be- 
kH^ing  to  any  state  cm  the  coast  of 
Bart)ary,  shall  be  prevei^ed  from 
sailing  withanyartklesofthegrow^ 
or  produce  of  sadtk  state,  from  any 
port  or  jdace  in  sodi  state  to  any 
port  or  {dace  in  the  Mediterranean 
or  Portugal,  such  port  or  place  not 
bdng  actoally  Uo(J[aded  by  some  na- 
val force  bdonging  to  his  majesty, 
or  hk  allies,  without  bdi^  obliged 
to  touchatGibrdtaror  M&a — Aiid 
the  ri^t  lum.  At  lords  commission- 
ers  of  hb  majesty's  treasniy,  his  ma- 
jesty's  nnncqud  secretaries  of  state, 
the  lords  commissioners  of  theadnu- 
ralty,  and  the  judges  of  the  high 
comtof  admiralty,  and  courts  of  vice- 
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admiralty,  are  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  herein  as  to  them  shall  re- 
spectively appertain. 

(Signed)    W.  FawkeneR. 

Order  in  Council;  respecting  ene- 
mies produce  and  hianimicture 
on  board  British  ships* 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Pa- 
lace, the  25th  Nov.  1807 ;  present, 
the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty 
in  Council^ — Whereas  his  majes^, 
by  his  order  in  council  of  the  11th 
Nov.  inst.  was  pleased  to  order  and 
declare,that  all  trade  in  articles  which 
are  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
the  countnes  and  colonies  mentioned 
in  the  said  order,  shall  be  deemed 
and  considered  to  be  unlawful  (ex- 
cept as  is  therein  excepted :)  his  ma- 
jesty, by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
Srivy  council,  is  pleased  to  order  and 
eclare,  atid  it  is  hereby  ordered  and 
declared.  That  nothing  in  the  said 
order  contained  shall  extend  to  sub- 
ject to  Cloture  and  confiscation  any 
articles  of  the  produce  and  manufac- 
ture of  the  said  countries  and  colo- 
nies, laden  on  board  British  ships, 
which  would  not  have  been  subject 
to  capture  and  confiscation  if  such 
order  had  not  been  made.  And  the 
nsht  hon.  the  lords  commmissioners  . 
of  his  majesty's  treasury,  his  majes- 
ty's principal  secretaries  of  state,  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admiral- 
ty, and  ^he  judges  of  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,  and  courts  of  vice-ad- 
miralty, are  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  herein  as  to  them  shall  re- 
spectively appertain. 

(Signed)     W.  Fawkexer. 

Order  in  Council ;  declaring  that  his 
Majesty's  Orders  of  the  11th  of 
Nov.  shall  not  extend  to  permit 
the  produce  of  enemies  Colonies 
in  the  West  Indies  to  be  brought 


direct  to  any  British  port  in  £u« 

rope. 

At  the  Court  at  Windsor,  the  18th 
Dec.  1807 ;  present,  the  King's  mqst 
excellent  Majesty  in  Council. — His 
majesty  is  j^leased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  order, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  That  no- 
thing in  his  majesty's  order  in  coun- 
cil of  the  11th  Nov.  last,  shall  extend, 
or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  permit 
any  vessel  to  import  any  articles  of 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
enen^y's  colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 
direct  from  such  colonies  to  any  port 
of  this  kingdom:  and  it  is  further  or« 
dered.  That  all  vessels  which  may  ar- 
riva  in  the  ports  of  this  kingdom  di- 
rect fi'om  the  colonies  aforesaid,  shall 
nevertheless  be  released,  upon  proof 
being  made  that  the  charter-part 
or  omer  agreement  for  the  voyage 
was  entered  into  before  notice  of  this 
order.  And  the  right  hon.  the  lords 
commissioners  of  his  majesty's  trea- 
sury, his  majesty's  principal  secreta- 
ries of  state,  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty,  and  the  judges  of 
the  high  court  of  admiralty  and  the 
courts  of  vice-admiralty,  are  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  herein  as  to 
them  shall  respectively  appertain. 
(Signed)     W.  Fawkener. 

No.  V. 
French  Commercial  Decree,    signed 

Napoleon,  and  dated  at  mlan^ 

AW  23,  1807. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  and  Protector  of  the 
Coi]?ederation  of  the  Rhine; — Upon 
the  report  of  our  minister  of  the 
finances,  we  have  decreed,  and  do 
decree  as  follows : — Art.  I.  All  ves- 
sels which,  after  having  touched  at 
England,  from  any  ntotiye  whatso- 
ever, shall  enter  the  ports*  of  France, 
shall  be  seized  and  confiscated,  as  well 
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^  their  cargoeB,  without  exception 
or  distinction  of  commodities  or  mer- 
chandize.— II.  The  captains  of  ves- 
sels who  shail  enter  the  ports  of 
France,  dball»  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival,. proceed  to  the  office  of  the 
imperial  customs,  and  there  make  a 
declaration  of  the  place  from  which 
they  sailed,  of  the  ports  they  have 
put  into,  and  exhibit  their  manifests, 
biUa  of  lading,  sea-papers,  and  log- 
books.  ^When  the  captain  shall 

have  signed  and  delivered  his  decla- 
ration^ and  communicated  his  papers, 
the  head  officer  of  the  customs  shall 
interrogate  the  saEors  separately,  in 
the  presence  of  two  overseers.  If 
it  results  from  this  examination  that 
the  vessel  has  touched  at  England, 
independent  of  the  seizure  and  con- 
fiscation of  the  said  ship  and  cargo, 
the  captain,  as  well  as  those  sailors, 
who,  upoti  examinations  shall  have 
made  a  false  declaration,  shall  be 
deemed  prisoners,  and  shall  not  be 
set  at  liberty  until  after  having  paid 
the  sum  of  60,000  franks,  as  a  per- 
sonal penalty  for  the  captain,  and 
500  frsmks  for  each  of  the  sailors  so 
arrested,  over  and  above  the  paihs 
incurred  by  those  who  falsify  their 
ps^ers  ana  log-books. — III.  If  ad- 
vice or  information  communicated 
to  the  directors  of  our  customs  give 
rise  to  any  suspicions  as  to  the  ori- 
^n  of  the  cargoes,  they  shall  be  pro- 
visionally warehoused  until  it  is  as- 
pertained  and  decided  that  they  do 
not  come  from  England  or  her  colo- 
nies.  ^IV,  Our  commissaries  for 

commercial  relations,  who  deliver 
certificates  of  origin  for  merchan- 
dize laden  in  the  ports  of  their  resi- 
dence destined  for  that  of  France, 
shall  not  confine  themselves  to  an  at- 
testation that  the  merchandize  or 
commodities  do  not  come  from  Eng- 
land or  her  colonies  or  commerce  ; 


they  shall  indicate  ibe  place  o£  ori- 
gin, the  docum^its  whidihave  been 
laid  before  them  in.  sappart  of  the 
declaration  which  has  b^n  made  to 
them,  and  the  name  of  the  ship  oil 
board  of  which  they  have  been  pri- 
marily transported  from  the  place  of 
origin  into  that  of  their  residence. 

Decree  against  English  Commerce^ 
dated  at  Milan,  Dec.  17, 1807,  and 
signed  by  the  Emperor  Napdeon. 
Together  toith  a  Supplement  by  the 
French  Minister  of  Marine. 
Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  and  Protestor  of  the 
Rhinish  Confederation :— Observing 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  British 
government,  on  the  lith  of  Novan- 
ber  last,  by  which  vessels  belonging 
to  neutral,  friendly,  or  even  poweri 
the  alliens  (^England,  are  made  liable, 
not  only  to  be  seardied  by  English 
cruizers,  but  to  be  compulsorily  de- 
tained in  England,  and  to  have  a 
tax  laid  on  Uiem  of  so  much  per 
cent,  on  the  cargo,  to  be  regulated 
by  the  British  legislature. — Obser- 
vmg  that  by  these  acts  the  British 
government  denationalizes  &hips  of 
eveiy  nation  in  Europe,  that  it  is  not 
competent  for  any  government  to 
detract  from  its  own  independence 
and  rights,  ail  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  having  in  trust  the  sov^neign* 
ties  and  independance  of  the  fli^; 
that  if,  by  an  unpardonable  weakness, 
and  which,  in  me  eyes  of  posterity, 
would  be  an  indelible  stain,  such  a 
tyranny  was  allowed  to  be  establish- 
ed into  principles,  and  consecrated 
by  usage,  the  English  would  avail 
themselves  of  it  to  assert  it  as  a  right, 
as  they  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  tolerance  of  governments  to  es- 
tablish the  infamous  principle,  that 
the  flag  of  a  nation  does  not  cover 
goodfj,  and  to  give  to  their  right  o^ 
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which  infrmges  on  the  sovereignty 
of  every  state ;  we  hare  decreed  and 
dodecreeasfoUows:— Art  I.  Every 
ship,  to  whatever  nation  it  may  be« 
long,  that  shall  have  submitted  to  be 
searched  by  an  English  ship,  or  to 
a  voyage  to  England,  or  that  shall 
have  paid  any  tax  whatsoever  to  the 
English  government,  is  thereby,  and 
for  that  fione,  declared  to  be  dena- 
tionalized, to  have  forfeited  the  pro- 
tection of  its  king,  and  to  have  be- 
come   English  property,— Art.  IL 
Whether  the  ships  tiius  denationali- 
zed by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
English  government,  enter  into  our 
ports,  or  those  of  our  allies,  or  whether 
they  &11  into  the  hands  of  our  ships 
of  war,  or  of  our  privateers,  they 
are  declared  to  begood  and  lawful 
prize&p^Art.  III.  The  British  islands 
are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, both  by  land  and  sea.    Every 
ship,  of  whatever  nation,  or' whatso- 
ever the  nature  of  its  cargo  so  may 
be,  that  sails  from  the  ports  of  Eng- 
limd,  or  those  of  the  English  colo- 
nies, and  of  the  countries  occupied 
1^  English  troops,  and  proceeding 
to  England,  or  to  the  English  colo- 
nies, or  to  countries  occupied  by 
EngKsh  troops,  is  good  ana^  lawful 
prize,  as  contrarv  to  the  present  de- 
cree ;  and  may  be  captured  by  our 
ships  of  war  or  our  privateers,  and 
adjudged  to  the  captor. — Art  IV. 
These  measures,  which  are  resorted 
to  only  in  just  retaliation  of  the  bar- 
barous system  adopted  by  England, 
which  assimilates  its  legislation  to 
that  of  Algiers,  shall  cease  to  have 
any  effect  with  respect  to  all  nations 
who  shall  have  the  firmness  to  com- 
pel the  English  government  to  re- 
spect their  flag.  •  They  shall  conti- 
nue to  be  rigorously  in  force  as  long 
a^  that  government  does  not  return 
to  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations, 

VOL    I.  PART.  I. 


which  regulates  thetelations  of  civi- 
lized states  in  a  state  of  war.  The 
provisions  of  the  present  decree  shall 
be  abrogated  and  null,  in  fact,  as 
soon  as  the  English  abide  again  by 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations^ 
which  are  also  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  of  honour.— —^^  our  mini- 
sters are  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  present  decree,  which  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Laws^ 

No.  6^-^Proclamation  cf  the  Presi'^ 

dent  of  the  United  States. 
^  During  the  wars  which,  for  some 
time,  have  unhappily  prevailed  among 
the  powers  of  Europe,  the  United 
States  of  America,  finn  in  their  prin- 
ciples of  peace,  have  endeavoured, 
by  justice,  by  a  regular  discharge  of 
aU  their  national  and  social  duties, 
and  by  every  friendly  office  their  si*' 
tuation  has  admitted,  to  maintain^ 
with  all  the  belligerents,  their  accus- 
tomed relations  of  friendship,  hospi- 
tality, and  commercial  intercourse^ 
Taking  no  part  in  the  questions 
which  animate  these  powers  against 
each  other,  not  permittingthemselves 
to  entertain  a  wish  but  for  the  gene- 
ral restoration  of  peace,  they  have 
observed,  with  good  fiuth,  th^  neu-* 
trality  they  assumed,  and  they  be- 
lieve that  no  instance  of  a  departure 
from  its  duties  can  be  justly  imputed 
to  them  by  any  nation.  A  free  use 
of  their  harbours  and  waters,  the 
means  of  refitting  and  refreshment, 
of  succour  to  their  sick  and  suffer- 
ing, have,  at  all  times,  and  on  equal 
principles,  been  extended  to  all ;  and 
this  too  amidst  a  constant  recurrence 
of  acts  of  insubordination  to  the  laws, 
of  violence  to  the  persons,  and  of 
trespasses  on  the  proper^  of  out 
citizens,  committed  by  officers  of 
one  of  the  belligerent  parties  received 
among  us.    In  truth,  these  abuses  of 
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the  laws  of  hospitality  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  become  habitual  to  the 
commanders  of  the  Britisli  armed 
veissels  hovering  on  our  coasts,  and 
frequenting  our  harbours.  They  have 
been  the  subject  of  repeated  repre- 
sentations to  their  government.  As- 
surances have  been  given  tliat  pro- 
per orders  should  restrain  tliem  with- 
in the  limit  of  the  rights,  and  of  the 
respect  due  to  a  friendly  nation; 
but  those  orders  and  assurances  have 
been  without  effect,  and  no  instance 
of  punishment  for  past  wrongs  has 
taken  place.  At  length,  a  deed, 
transcending  all  we  have  hitherto 
seen,  or  suffered,  brings  the  public 
sensibihty  to  a  serious  crisis,  and 
our  forbearance  to  a  necessary  pause. 
A  frigate  of  the  United  States,  trust- 
ing to  a  state  of  peace,  and  leaving 
her  harbour  on  a  distant  service,  has 
been  surprised  and  attacked  by  a 
British  vessel  of  superior  force,  one 
of  a  squadron  then  lying  in  our  waters, 
and  covering  the  transaction,  and 
has  been  disabled  from  service,  with 
the  loss  of  a  nimiber  of  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

This  enormity  was  not  only-with- 
out  provocation  or  justifiable  cause, 
but  was  committed  with  die  avowed 
purpose  of  taking,  by  force,  from  a 
ship  of  war  of  the  United  States,  a 
part  of  her  crew;  and,  that  no  cir- 
cumstance might  be  wanting  to  mark 
its  character,  it  had  been  previously 
ascertained  that  the  seamen  demana- 
ed  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 
Having  effected  his  purpose,  he  re- 
turned to  anchor  with. his  squadron 
within  our  jurisdiction.  Hospitality, 
under  such  circumstances,  ceases  to 
be  a  duty ;  and  a  continuance  of  it, 
with  such  uncontroulled  abuses,  woidd 
tend  only,  by  multiplying  injuries 
and  irritations,  to  bring  on  a  rupture 
between  the   two   nations.     This 


extreme  resort  is  equally  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  both,  as  it  is  to 
assurances  of  the  most  friendly  dis- 
positions on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  in  the  midst  of  which 
this  outrage  has  been  committed. 
In  this  light,  the  subject  cannot  but 
present  itself  to  that  government, 
and  strengthen  the  motives  to  aa 
honourable'  reparation  of  the  wrong 
which,  has  been  done,  and  to  that 
effectual  controul  of  its  naval  com- 
manders, which  alone  can  justify  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in 
5ie  exercise  of  those  hospitalities  it 
is  now  constrained  to  discontinue. 

In  consideration  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  of  the  right  of  every 
nation  to  regulate  its  own  police,  to 
provide  for  its  peace,  and  for  the 
safety  of  its  citizens,  and  consequent- 
ly to  refuse  the  admission  of  armed 
vessels  into  its  harbours  or  waters, 
either  in  such  numbers  or  of  such 
description,  as  are  inconsistent  with 
these,  or  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  I  have 
thought  proper,  in  pursuance  of  the 
authorities  specially  given  by  law, 
to  issue  this  my  proclamation,  here- 
by requiring  all  armed  vessels,  bear- 
ing commissions  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  now  withim 
the  harbours  or  waters  of  the  United 
States,  immediately,  and  without  any 
delay,  to  depart  from  the  same,  and 
interdicting  the  entrance  of  all  the 
said  harbours  and  waters  to  the  said 
armed  vessels,  and  to  all  others  bear- 
ing commissions  under  the  aXithorily 
of  the  British  government. 

And  if  the  said  vessels,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  fail  to  depart  as  aforesaid, 
or  if  they,  or  any  others,  so  inter- 
dicted, shall  hereafter  enter  the  har- 
bours or  waters  aforesaid,  I  do  in 
that  case  forbid  all  intercourse  witk 
them,  or  any  of  them,  their  officers 
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or  crews,  and  do  prohibit  all  supplies 
and  aid  from  being  furnished  to  them, 
or  any  of  them. 

And  I  do  declare  and  make  known, 
that  if  any  person  from,  or  within 
the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United 
States,  shall  afford  any  aid  to  any  such 
vessel,  contrary  to  the  prohibition 
contained  in  this  proclamation,  either 
in  repairing  any  such  vessel,  or  in 
furnishing  her,  her  officers  or  crew, 
with  supplies  of  any  kind,  or  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  or  if  any  pilot 
shall  assist  in  navigating  any  of  the 
said  armed  vessels,  unless  it  be  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  them,  in  the 
first  instance,  beyond  the  limits  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
or  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  a  ves- 
sel forced  by  distress,  or  charged 
with  public  dispatches,  as  hereinafter 
provided  for,  such  person  or  persons 
shall,  on  conviction,'  suffer  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  by  the  laws  pro- 
vided for  in  such  offences. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  and  re- 
quire all  persons  bearing  office,  civil 
er  military,  within  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  others,  citizens  or  inhabitants 
thereof,  with  vigilance  and  prompti- 
tude to  exert  their  respective  autho- 
rities, and  to  be  aiding  and  assisting 
to  the  carrying  this  proclamation, 
and  every  part  thereof,  into  full 
effect. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  that  if  such 
vessels  shall  be  forced  into  the  har- 
bours or  waters  of  the  United  States 
by  distress,  by  the  dangers  of  the 
sea,  or  by  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy, 
or  shall  enter  them,  charged  with  dis- 
patches or  business  from  their  go- 
vernment, or  shall  be  a  public  pack- 
et for  the  conveyance  of  letters 
and  dispatches,  the  commanding  of- 
ficer, immediately  reporting  his  ves- 
iel  to  the  collector  of  the  district, 
^titing  the  object,  or  the  causes  of 


entering  the  said  harbours  oi  waters, 
and  conforming  himself  to  the  regu- 
lations in  that  case  prescribed  under 
authority  of  the  laws,  shall  be  allow- 
ed the  benefit  of  such  regulations 
respecting  repair^,  supplies,  stay,  in- 
tercourse, and  departure,  as  shall  be 
permitted  under  the  same  authority. 
In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  cau- 
sed the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
be  affibced  to  these  presetits,  and 
signed  the  same. 

Given  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
the  second  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
.  eight  hundred  and  seven,  and 
of  the  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  the 
thirty-first. 

f  Sealed^     thomas  jefferson. 
By  the  President,  james  maddison. 
Secretary  of  State. 

No.  7. — Report,  made  in  the  Congress, 
Nov.  17,  1807,  touching  the  Af- 
Jhii-  of  the  Chesapeake  Frigate. 
Mr  Blount,  from  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  a  part 
of  the  President's  message,  reported 
this  day  ob  the  subject  of  the  attack 
on  the  Chesapeake.  The  report  com- 
mences with  an  expression  of  sensi- 
bility ^t  this  outrage  ;  states  the  re- 
ceipt of  information  relative  thereto 
from  the  state  and  navy  departments ; 
presents  a  general  view  of  the  cir« 
cumstances,  observing,  that  it  might 
be  said  to  have  been  incontestibly 
proved,  that  William  Ware,-  Joho 
Strachan,  and  Dan.  Martin,  (three  of 
the  four  persons  taken  out  of  the 
Chesapeake,)  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  but  the  committee 
add,  that  they  conceive  it  unnecessa- 
ry for  them  or  the  house  to  go  into 
any  inquiry  on  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, as,  in  their  opinion,  whether 
the  men  taken  from  the  Chesapeake 
were  or   were  not  citizens  of  the 
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United  States,  and  whether  the  Che- 
iapeake  was  or  was  not  within  the 
acknowledged  Kmits  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  they  were  taken, 
the  character  of  the  act  of  taking 

them  remains  the  same. From 

the  foregoing  facts,   it  appears  to 
your  committee,  that  the  outrage  com- 
mitted on  the^^ate  Chesapeake  has 
been  stamped  with  circumstances  of 
indignity  and  insult,  of  which  there 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  civilized  nations,  and 
requires  only  the  sanction  of  the  go-» 
vernment,  under  colour  of  whose 
authority  it  was  perpetrated,  to  make. 
it  just  cause  of,  if  not  an  irresistible 
call  for,  instant  and  severe  retaliation. 
Whether  it  will  receive  that  sanc- 
tion, or  be  disavowed  and  declared 
an  unauthorised  act  of  a  subordinate 
officer,  remains  to  be  determined  by 
the  answer  which  shall  be  given  to 
the  demand  of  explanation :  that  an- 
swer, now  daily  expected,  will  either 
sink  the  detestable  act  Into  piracy, 
or  expand  it  to  the  magnitude  of  pre- 
meditated hostility  against  the  sove- 
reignty and  independence  of  this 
nation ;  and,  until  its  true  character 
shall  be  fixed  ax^d  known,  your  com- 
mittee deem  it  expedient  to  decline 
expressing  any  opinion  as   to  the 
measures  proper  to  be  adopted  in 
retaliation  to  it.    But  the  committee 
add,  as  other  acts  of  aggression  have 
been  committed  within  our  ports 
and  waters,  such  as  these  mentioned 
in  the  President's  message,  the  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  provide  more  effectually 
for  the  protection  of  our  ports  and 
harbours ;  but,  not  being  prepared  to 
report  specifically  on  that  subject, 
t^ey  ask  further  indulgence  of  the 
house ;  and  submit  the  following  re- 
solution:— Resolved,   That  the  at- 
tack   of   the  British  ship  of  war 
Leopard  on  the  United  States  frigate 


Chesapeake,  was  a  flagrant  violatiott 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  continuance  of 
tlie  Britbh  squadron  (of  which  the 
Leopard  was  one)  in  their  waters^ 
afler  being  notifiea  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  ordering  them  to  depart  the 
same,  was  a  furSier  violation  thereof. 

No.  8. — Nonimportation  Act,  passed 
ISth  April,  ISOB.'^Together  wth 
a  Supplementari^  Adj  passed  about 
10^4  Dec.  1807- 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  or  America,  in  congress  as- 
sembled, that  from  and  after  the  15th 
of  November  next  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful to  import  into  the  United  States,  or 
the  temtories  thereof,  from  any  port 
or  place  situated  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  or  in  any  of  the  colonies  or 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  of  the 
ro.llowing  descriptions,  that  is  to  say : 
— All  articles  of  which  leather  is  the 
material  of  chief  value. — All  articles 
of  which  silk  is  the  material  of  chief 
value. — All  articles  of  which  hemp 
or  flax  is  the  material  of  chief  value. 
— All  articles  of  which  tin  or  brass  is 
thematerial  of  chief  value,  tin  in  sheets 
excepted. — Woollen  cloths  whose  in- 
voice prices  shall  exceed  5s.  sterling 
per  souare  yard.— Window  glass,  and 
aU  oilier  mani^actures  of  glass. — S3- 
ver  and  plated  wares.- -Pamer  of  eve- 
ry description.— Nails  and  pikes.— 
Hats.— cWthingready  made. — Mil- 
linery of  all  kin(£,  and  pictures  and 
prints. — Nor  shall  it  be  hwfld  to  im« 
port  into  the  United  States,  or  the 
territories  thereof,  from  any  fereien 
port  or  place  whatever,  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  goods,  vrares,  or 
merchandize,  being,  the 'growth^  m> 
duce,  or  manufacture  of  Great  Bri- 
tain or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  colo* 
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nies  or  dependencies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain :  provided,  however,  that  no  ar- 
ticles which  shall  within  14*  months 
after  the  passing  of  this  act  be  im- 

Srted  from  any  place  beyond  the 
tpe  of  Good  Hope,  on  board  any 
vessel  cleared  out  before  the  passing 
of  this  act  from  any  port  within  the 
United  States  or  the  territories  there- 
of, for  the  said  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
or  any  place  beyond  the  same,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  prohibition  afore- 
said.—Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  en- 
acted, that  whenever  any  article  or 
articles,  the  importation  of  which  is 
prohibited  by  this  act,  shall,  afler  the 
aaid  1 5th  of  Nov.  next,  be  imported 
into  the  United  States,  or  the  territo- 
ries thereof,  contrary  to  the  true  in- ' 
tent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  or  shall, 
after  the  said  15th  Nov.  next,  be  put 
on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  boat, 
raft,  or  carriage,  with  intention  of 
importing  the  same  into  the  United 
States,  or  the  territories  thereof,  all 
such  articles,  as  well  as  all  other  arti- 
cles on  board  the  ^ame  ship  or  ves- 
sel, boat,  raft,  or  carriage,  belong- 
ing to  the  owner  of  such  prohibit^ 
articles,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the 
owner  thereof  shall  moreover  forfeit 
and  pay  treble  the  value  of  such  ar- 
ticles.— Sec  3.  And  be  it  further  en- 
acted, that  if  any  article  or  articles, 
the  importation  of  which  is  prohibit- 
ed by  this  act,  shall,  after  the  said 
15th  of  Nov.  next,  be  put  on  board 
any  ship  or  vessel,  boat,  raft,  or  car- 
riage, with  intention  to  import  Uie 
same  into  the  United  States,  or  the 
territories  thereof,  contrary  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act, 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  own- 
er or  master  of  such  ship  or  vessel, 
boat,  raft,  or  carriage,  shall  be  for- 
feited, and  the  owner  or  xnaster  there- 
of shall  moreover  each  forfeit  and 
pay  treble  the  value  of  such  articles. 
-•»Sec  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted 


that  if  any  lEuticle  or  articles,  the  im- 
portation of  which  is  prohibited  by 
this  act,  and  which  shaU  nevertheless 
be  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  boat, 
raft,  or  carriage,  arriving  after  the 
said  1 5th  of  Nov.  next,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  the  territories  thereof, 
shall  be  omitted  in  the  manifest,  re- 
port, or  entry,  of  the  master  or  the 
person  having  the  charge  or  com- 
mand of  such  ship  or  vessel,  boat, 
raft,  or  carriage,  or  shall  be  omitted 
in  the  entry  of  the  goods  owned  by 
the  owner,  or  consigned  to  the  con- 
signee of  such  articles,  or  shall  be 
imported  or  landed,  or  attempted  to 
be  imported  or  landed,  without  a  per- 
mit, the  same  penalties,  fines,  and 
forfeitures  shall  oe  incurred,  and  may 
be  recovered,  as  in  the  case  of  simi- 
lar omission  or  omissions,  landing  iin« 
portations,  or  attempting  to  land  or 
import,  in  relation  to  articles  liable 
to  duties  on  their  importation  into 
the  United  States.— Sec.  i.  And  be 
it  further  en  icted,  thai  every  coUec* 
tor,  naval  officer,  surveyor,  or  other 
officer  of  the  customs,  uiall  have  the 
like  power  and  authority  to  seize 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  im« 
ported  contrary  to  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  act,  to  keep  the  same 
in  custody  until  it  shall,  have  been 
ascertained  whether  the  same  have 
been  forfeited  or  not,  and  to  enter 
any  ship  or  vessel,  dwelling-house, 
store,  building,  or  other  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  searching  for  and  siez* 
ing  any  such  goods,  wares,  or  raer« 
chandize,  which  he  or  they  now  have 
by  law  in  relation  to  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize  subject  to  duty; 
and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall 
conceal  or  buy  any  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize,'  knowing  them  to 
be  liable  to  seizure  by  this  act,  vas^ 
person  or  persons  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  forfeit  and  p^y  a  sum  double 
die  amount  of  value  of  i^e  ^oodt 
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wares,  and  merchandizey  so  concealed 
or  purchased.— Sec.  6»  And  be  it  fur- 
ther enacted,  that  the  following  ad- 
dition shall  be  inserted  to  the  oath 
or  affirmation  taken  by  the  masters 
or  persons  having  the  charge  or  com- 
mand of  any  ship  or  vessel  arriving 
at  any  port  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  territories  thereof,  afler  the  said 
15th  of  Nov.  next,  viz.  "  I  furtlier 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  there  is  not,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  or  belief, 
on  board  (insert  the  denomination 
and  name  of  the  vessel)  any  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  the  impor- 
tation of  which  into  the  United  States, 
or  the  territories  thereof,  is  prohibit- 
ed by  law :  And  1  do  further  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  if  I  shall  hereafter 
discover  or  know  of  any  such  goods^ 
wares,  and  merchandize, onboard  the 
said  vessel,  _or  which  shall  have  been 
imported  in  the  same,  I  will  immedi- 
ately, and  without  delay,  make  due  re- 
port thereof  to  the  collector  of  the 
port  of  this  district." — Sec.  7.  And  be 
It  further  enacted,  that  tlie  following 
addition  be  inserted,  after  the  said 
15th  of  Nov.  next,  to  the  oath  or  af- 
firmation taken  by  importers,  consig- 
pees,  or  agents,  at  the  time  of  enter- 
ing goods  imported  intp  the  United . 
States,  or  the  territories  thereof,  viz. 
**  I  also^swear  (or  affirm)  that  there 
are  not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  amongst  the  said  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  imported  or 
^consigned  as  aforesaid,  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize,  the  importa- 
tion of  which  into  the  United  States, 
or  the  territories  thereof,  is  prohibit- 
ed, by  law :  And  I  do  ftirther  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  if  I  shall  hereafter 
discover  any  such  goods,  wares,  or 

ferchandize,  among  the  said  goods, 
ares,  and  merchandize,  I  wiU  imme- 
diately, and  without  delay,  report  the 
same  to  the,  collector  of  this  district." 
-SCc.  8.  And  be  it  ftirther  enacted, 


that  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  ari^ 
sing  under  this  act  may  be  sued  for 
and  recovered,  and  shall  be  distribu- 
ted and  accounted  for  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  act,  entitled,  "  An 
Act  to  regulate  the  CoJIection  of  Du- 
ties on  Imports  and.  Tonnage  :"  and 
such  penalties  and  forfeitures  may  be 
exatnined,  mitigated,  or  remitted,  in 
like  manner,  ahd  under  the  like  con- 
ditions, regulations,  and  restrictions, 
as  are  prescribed,  authorised,  and  di- 
rected by  the  act,  entitled,  "  An  Act 
to  provide  for  mitigating  or  remitting 
the  Forfeitures,  Penalties,  and  Disa- 
bilities, accruing  in  certain  Cases 
therein  mentioned." 

Supplementary  Act, 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  se- 
nate and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in 
congress  assembled,  that  nothing  in 
the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  the  following  arti-  - 
cles,  that  is  to  say ; — Wrappers  and 
outside  packages,  in  which  goods,  the 
importation  of  which  is  not  prohibit- 
ed, usually  are  and  shall  be  wrapped 
or  packed  at  the  time  of  their  impor- 
tation.—2.  Bags  or  sacks,  in  which 
salt  shall  be  imported. — S.  Glass  bot- 
tles or  phials,  in  which  drugs,  medi- 
cines, or  any  otlier  articles,  the  im- 
portation of  which  is  not  prohi- 
bited, shall  be  imported. — i.  Print- 
ed books,  maps,  and  charts. — 5. 
Watches,  mathematical^tronomical, 
and  surgical  instruments.— 6.  Shal- 
loons and  woollen  stuffs. — Sec.  2.  And 
be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  arti- 
cles of  the  following  description  shall 
1)e  held  and  considered  as  being  em- 
braced by  tlie  description  of  articles, 
the  importation  of  w}\ich  is  prohibit- 
ed by  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  a 
supplement,  that  is  to  say  ;^— All  ar-. 
tides  manufactured  entirely  of  silk 
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and  wool,  or  of  silk  and  flax^  or  of 
flax  or  wool ; — Floor  cloths ; — Wool- 
len cassimeres,  carpets,  carpeting  and 
mats,  whose  invoice  prices  shaU  ex- 
ceed five  shillings  sterling  per  square 
yard. — Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  .that  whenever  a  doubt  shall 
arise  whether  any  articles  imported 
into  the  United  States  is  embraced  by 
the  description  of  articles  the  impor- 
tation of  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
act  to  which  this  act  is  a  supplement, 
the  comptroller's  decision  thereon, 
approved  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive, and  be  taken  and  held  in  every 
respect  as  the  true  construction  of 
the  act. — Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  no  articles  which  shall 
be  imported  from  any  place  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  board 
any  vessel  cleared  out  before  the 
day  of  from  any  port 

within  the  United  States,  or  Uie  ter- 
ritories thereof,  for  the  said  Cape  of 
<jOod  Hope,  or  any  place  beyond 
the  same,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
prohibition  enacted  by  the  act  to 
which  this  act  is  a  supplement. 

No.  9. — Act  of  Congress^  laying  the 
Embargo f  passed  Dec.  22,  1807.  ' 

Act. — ^Be  it  enacted,  by  the  se- 
nate and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
congress  assembled,  that  an  embar- 
go be,  and  hereby  is  laid  on  all  ships 
and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  places 
within  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  cleared  or  not 
cleared,  bound  to  any  foreign  port 
or  place :  and  that  no  clearance  be 
furnished  to  any  ship  or  vessel  bound 
to  such  foreign  port  or  place,  except 
vessels  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  President  be 
authorised  to  give  such  rastructions 


to  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  of 
the  navy  and  revenue  cutters  of  the 
United  States,  as  shall  appear  best 
adaptedfor  carrying  the  same  into  full 
effect.  Provided,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  considered  to  pre- 
vent the  departure  of  any  foreign 
ship  or  vessel,  either  in  ballast,  or 
with  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dize, on  board  of  such  foreign  ship  or 
vessel,  when  notified  of  this  act.— 
Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  during  the  continuance  of  this 
act,  90  registered  or  sea-letter  ves- 
sel, having  on  board  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize,  shall  be  allowed  to 
depart  from  one  port  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other,  within  the  same, 
unless  the  master,  owner,  consignee, 
or  factor  of  such  vessel,  shall  first 
give  bond,  with  one  or  more  sureties, 
to  the  collector  of  the  district  from 
which  jshe  is  bound  to  depart,  in  a 
sum  of  double  the  value  of  the  vessel 
and  cargo,  that  the  said  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize,  shall  be  relanded 
in  some  port  of  the  United  States, 
dangers  of  the  seas  excepted ;  which 
bond,  and  also  a  certificate  from  the 
collector  where  the  same  may  be  re- 
landed,  shall,  by  the  collectors  re- 
spectively, be  transmitted  to  the  se- 
cretary of*  the  treasury.  All  armed 
vessels  possessing  public  commissions 
from  any  foreign  powers,  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  liable  to  the  embar- 
go laid  by  this  act* 

No.   10.— -PaussiA Declaration 

against  England,  dated  at  Mu" 
nich,  Dec,  1,  1807. 
The  king  bemg  obliged,  by  the 
27th  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
Tilsit,  concluded  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1807,  to  shut,  without  exception,  the 
Prussian  ports  and  states  against  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  England,'  as 
long  as  the  present  war  lasted  be- 
twpea  England  and  France,  his  «ia- 
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jesty  has  not  hesitated  to  take  pro- 
gressiirely  the  most  appropriate  mea- 
sures to  fulfil  his  engagements^-^-^In 
directing  these  measures,  his  majes- 
ty did  not  dissemble  the  prejudice 
and  loss  which  would  result  to  the 
commerce  of  his  dominions  in  gene- 
ral, and  that  of  his  subjects,  who,  by 
a  long  series  of  misfortunes,  have  ac- 
quired new  rights  to  his  paternal  so- 
licitude and  benevolence ;  but  his 
majesty  yielded  to  the  consolatory 
hope,  that  the  mediation  offered  by 
Russia  to  England,  by  accelerating  the 
return  of  a  definitive  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  would 
soon  bring  about  an  order  of  things 
more  congenial  to  the  particular  in- 
terests of  each  power.— The  king 
has  been  deceivea  in  his  just  expec- 
tation: the  events  that  have  taken 
place  since,  and  which  are  too  well 
known  to  render  it  necessary  to  re- 
capitulate them,  far  from  bringing 
the  so  much  desired  period  of  gene- 
ral peace  nearer,  have  only  placed  it 
at  a  greater  distanceJ^All  commu- 
nication is  broken  off  between  Jlus- 
sia  )Bnd  England.  The  dedaration 
of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  published  on  the  26th 
.Oct.  proves  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  relation  between  those  two 
powers.  His  Prussian  Majesty,  inti- 
mately connected  by  all  his  relations 
with  the  cause  and  system  of  the  con- 
jtinental  neighbourmg  and  friendly 
powers,  has  no  other  riiles  of  con« 
ductthan his  duties,  founded  upon  the 
interests  of  his  states,  and  the  obliga- 
tion contracted  by  a  solemn  treaty. 
— ^Conformably  to  these  principles, 
his  majesty,  setting  aside  those  con- 
fedderations' which  he  had  hitherto 
respected,  in  the  vain  hope  for  a 
sp^dy  generfd  pacification;  and 
having  refused^  since  the  mission  o£ 
Lord  Hutchinson,  to  receive  at  Jiis 
court  any  English  diplomatic  agent^ 


has  just  ordered  his  legation  atlxm* 
don  to  quit  England  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  return  to  the  continent* — 
His  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
making  known  the  rjesolutions  which 
his  engagements  and  the  interest  of 
his  monarchy  impose  upon  him  as  a 
duty,  declares,  by  these  presents, 
that,  till  the  restoration  of  a  aefinitiye 
peace  between  the  two  belligerent 
powers,  there  shall  be  no  relation 
Detween  Prussia  and  England. 

Frederick  William. 

No.*  11.— -Spain. — Decree   against 
England^  dated  Jan.  3,  180& 

The  abominable  attack  committed 
by  English  ships  of  war  in  1804,  by 
the  express  order  of  that  govern- 
ment, when  four  frigates  of  the  royal 
fleet,  which,  sailing  under  the  iull 
assurance  of  peace,  were  unjustly 
surprised,  attacked,  and  compelled 
to  surrender,  determined  me  to  break 
all  connection  with  the  British  cabi- 
net, and  to  consider  myself  as  at  war 
with  a  nation  which  had  so  iniquit- 
ously  violated  the  law  of  nations 
and  of  humanity.^ — So  atrocious  an 
aggression  was  a  sufficient  motive  for 
breaking  all  the  bonds  which  unite 
one  nation  with  another;  even  had  I 
not  considered  what  I  owe  to  myself^ 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  my  crown, 
and  to  my  beloved  subjects.  Two 
years  of  war  have  elapsed,  and  Great 
Britain  has  not  moderated  her  pride, 
nor  renounced  the  unjust  domina- 
tion which  she  exercises  over  the 
seas;  but,  on  die  contrary,  con- 
founding at  once  friends,  enenaes, 
and  neutrals,  she  has  manifested  the 
formal  intention  of  treating  them  all 
with  the  same  tyranny.  From  these 
considerations,  1  determined,  in  Fe- 
biniary  last  year,  in  conformity  to 
the  wise  measures  adopted  by  my 
intimate  ally,,  the  emperor  of  the 
French  and  king  of  Itsij,  to  declare, 
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as  I  have  declared,  the  firitish  isles 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  in  order  to 
see  if  that  measure  would  reduce  the 
British  cabinet  to  abdicate  its  unjust 
supremacy  over  the  seas,  and  to  con- 
clude a  solid  and  durable  peace. — 
Far  from  that,  the  English  govern- 
ment has  not  only  rejected  the  pro- 
positions which  were  made  on  the 
part  of  my  intimate  ally  the  emperor 
of  the  French  and  king  of  Italy,  whe- 
ther directly  or  by  the  mediation  of 
different  powers  friendly  to  England, 
but  also  having  committed  the  most 
enormous  of  atrocities  and  injuries, 
by  its  scandalous  attack  on  the  city 
and  harbour  of  Copenhagen,  it  has 
thrown  off  the  mask ;  and  no  person 
can  any  longer  doubt  that  its  insa- 
tiable ambition  aspires  to  the  exclu- 
sive commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
seas.  Nothing  can  prove  this  more 
evidently  than  the  measures  which 
that  government  has  just  adopted  by 
its  orders  of  the  14th  of  November 
last ;  by  which  it  not  only  declares 
the  coast  of  France,  Spain,  and  their 
allies,  and  all  those  occupied  by  the 
armies  of  either  power,  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  but  has  even  subje^cted  the 
ships  of  neutral  powers,  the  friends, 
and  even  the  allies  of  England,  to 
the  visits  of  English  cruizers,  and  to 
be  forcibly  carried  into  an  English 
port,  where  they  are  to  be  obliged  to 
pay  a  tax  on  their  cargoes,  the  quan- 
tity of  ivhich  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  English  legislature.  Authorised 
by  a  just  right  of  reprisal  to  take  the 
measures  which  shall  appear  to  me 
proper  to  prevent  the  abuse  which 
the  British  cabinet  makes  of  its  pow- 
er, with  respect  to  neutral  flags,  and 
to  see  if^  we  cannot  force  it  to  re- 
nounce so  un^just  a  tyranny,  I  have 
resolved  to  adopt,  and  do  nereby  re- 
quire there  shall-  be  adopted,  in  all 
my  states,  the  same*  measures  which 
have  been  taken  by  my  intimate  ally, 


the  emperor  of  the  French  and  king 
of  Italy,  and  which  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing tenor.— [Here  follows  a  lite- 
ral copy  of  the  decree  of  the  26th 
December,  issued  on  this  subject  by 
his  majesty  the  emperor  and  ning.j 

No,  12. — Convention  hetVDeen  hu  Ma* 
jesty  and  the  King  ofSfJoeden^  sign- 
ed  at  Stockholm  on  the  Ibth  ofFe* 
bruary,  1808. 

The  consequences  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit  between  Russia  and  France 
unfolding  themselves  more  and  more, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  threaten  Swe* 
den  with  a  speedy  invasion,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  her  to  accede  to 
the  French  system ;  and  his  Swe- 
dish majesty  nnding  himself  there- 
fore under  the  necessity  of  bringing 
forward,  to  resist  its  efitects,  a  great- 
er force  than  he  has  at  his  ordinary 
disposal,  his  Britannic  majesty,  ani- 
mated with  the  constant  desire  of 
contributing  to  the  defence  and  se« 
curity  of  his  ally,  and  of  supporting 
him  by  every  means  in  a  war  under* 
taken  for  the  mutual  interests  of 
both  states,  has  determined  to  give  , 
to  his  Swedish  majesty  an  immediate 
aid  in  money,  as  being  the  most 
prompt  and  efficacious,  to  be  psud 
from  time  to  time  at  fixed  periods ; 
and  their  majesties  having  judged  it 
expedient,  that  a  formal  Convention 
with  regard  to  their  reciprocal  inten* 
tions  in  this  respect,  should  be  con- 
cluded, they  have,  for  this  purpose, 
n^med  and  authorised  their  respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  part  of  ms 
majesty  the  king  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Edward  Thornton,  Esq.  his  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Sweden ;  and  in  the  name  and  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Sweden,  the  Baron  a'Ehrenheini 
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president  of  his  chancery,  and  com- 
mander of  his  order  of  the  polar  star, 
who,  after  having  communicated  to 
each  other  their  respective  full  pow- 
ers, have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles; — Art.  1.  His  majesty  the 
king  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  engages  that 
tliere  shall  he  paid  to  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Sweden,  the  sum  of 
1,200,0001.  in  equal  mstahnents  of 
100,0001.  sterling  each  per  month, 
beginning  with  the  month  of  jfanu- 
ary  of  the  present  year  inclusively, 
and  to  continue  successively  in  the 
course  of  each  month,  the  first  of 
which  instalments  shall  be  paid  on 
the  ratification  of  the  present  con- 
vention by  his  Swedish  majesty. — 
2.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Sweden 
engages  on  his  part  to  employ  the 
said  sum  in  putting  into  motion,  and 
keeping  on  a  respectable  establish- 
ment, all  his  land  forces,  and  such 
part  as  shall  be  necessary  of  his 
^eets,  and  particularly  his  flotilla, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  most  effectual 
resistance  to  the  common  enemies. 
— 3.  Their  said  majesties  moreover 
engage  to  conclude  no  peace  or 
truce,  or  convention  of  neutrality 
with  the  enemy,  but  in  concert  and 
by  mutual  agreement. — 4f.  The  pre- 
sent convention  shall  be  ratified  by 
the  two  high  contracting  parties, 
and  its  ratifications  shall  be  exchan- 
ged at  London  within  the  space  of 
six  weeks  after  the  signature  of  the 
said  convention,  or  sooner  if  it  can 
be  done.  In  faith  whereof,  we  the 
undersigned  plenipotentiaries  of  their 
said  majesties,  have  signed  the  pre- 
sent convention,  and  have  caiised 
the  seal  of  our  arms  to  be  affixed 
thereto. 

\>onG  at  Stockholm,  the  8th  of  Fe- 
bruary, in  the  year  of  redemp- 
tion; 1808. 

Enw.  Thornton. 

F.  E^RENHEIM. 


Separate  Article^^The  two  Ingli 
contracting  parties  have  agreed  to 
concert,  ajs  soon  as  possible,  the  mea^ 
sures  to  be  taken,  and  the  auxiliary 
succours  to  be  stipulated  for,  in  the 
case  of  a  war  actually  taking  place 
between  Sweden  and  the  powers 
her  neighbours ;  and  the  stipiuations 
which  may  thence  result  shall  be 
considered  as  separate  and  addition- 
al articles  to  this  convention,  and 
shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  they 
were  word  for  word  inserted  therein. 
In  faith  of  which,  we  the  undersign- 
ed plenipotentiaries  of  their  said  ma- 
jesties, have  signed  this  separate  ar- 
ticle, and  have  caused  the  seal  of  our 
arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 
Done  at  Stockhohn,  the  8th  of  Fe- 
bruary, in  the  year  of  redemp- 
tion, 1808. 

Edw.  Thornton. 
F«  Ehr£nhe:im. 

No.  13. — Treaty  of  AUiance^and 
Subsidy  between  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  and  ms 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Taoo  Si' 
cilies,  signed  at  Palermo,  on  the, 
SOthofMarchylSOS. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  being  equally  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  desire  of  strength- 
ening more  and  more  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  good  understanding 
which  so  happily  subsist  between 
them,  have  judged  that  nothing 
could  contribute  more  efficaciously 
to  that  salutary  end,  than  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
subsidy.  For  this  purpose  their  said 
majesties  have  named  their  respec* 
tive  plenipotentiaries,  viz.  his  Brits^- 
nic  majesty,  the  right  hdn.  William 
Drummond,  one  of  his  m^esty's 
most  hon.  privy  council,  and  his  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  ple- 
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Bipotentiary  at  the  court  of  his  said 
Sicilian  majesty ;— and  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the 
right  illustrious  and  right  excellent 
Thomas  de  Somma,  marquis  of  Cir^. 
cello,  his  gentleman  of  the  chamber, 
field-marshal  of  his  armies,  knight 
of  his  royal  order  of,  St  Januarius, 
his  counsellor  of  state,  secretary  of 
state  for  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  superintendant  general  of 
the  ports;  who,  after  having  com- 
municated their  respective  full  pow- 
ers, have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles  : — 

Art.  L"  There  shall  be  a  continu- 
ance of  the  sincere  and  constant 
friendship  between  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  their  heirs  and 
successors,  which  has  always  subsist- 
ed up  to  the  present  time. 

IL  The  two  high  contracting  par- 
ties shall  afford  to  each  other,  during 
the  present  war  with  France,  every 
succour  and  assistance,  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  forces,  and  shall 
prevent,  by  common  consent,  every 
thing  that  can  cause  them  trouble  or 
detriment. 

III.  His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  engages  to  grant  to  the 
troops  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  sta- 
tioned in  the  fortresses  of  Sicily,  and 
to  all  British  ships  of  war,  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  duties  belonging  to  him, 
upon  every  thing  of  which  the  Bri- 
tish squadron  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  troops  in  that  nation  may 
stand  in  need,  and  which  the  coun- 
try can  furnish,  in  provisions,  food, 
and  in  military  and  naval  stores. 

rV".  His  Sicilian  majesty  being  de- 
sirous of  giving  an  additional  proof 
of  the  sentiments  by  which  he  is 
animated,  also  engages  to  exempt 
from  all  duties  belonging  to  him  up- 
on such  provisions  as  may  be  requi- 


site for  the  British  ships  of  war  at 
Malta,  as  well  as  all  military  stores 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try, on  condition  however,  that  each 
vessel  or  vessels  of  war  be  furnished 
with  a  requisition  from  the  governor 
of  the  said  island,  which  shall  speci- 
fy the  articles,  and  the  quantity  re- 
quired. 

Y,  His  Sicilian  majesty  further 
engages,  in  virtue  of  the  present 
treaty,  never  to  allow  the  enemies 
of  Great  Britain  to  bring  into  any  of 
his  ports,  during  the  present  war,  any 
British  ships  taken  by  the  enemies  o£ 
Great  Britain. 

VI.  His  Sicilian  majesty  also  en- 
gages to  open  the  ports  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  during  the  present  war,  to 
British  squadrons,  as  well  as  t<)  all 
merchant  and  other  ships  belonging 
to  British  subjects,  without  any  re- 
striction whatever,  referring  to  the 
third  article,  with  respect  to  exemp- 
tion from  duties. 

VII.  His  Britannic  majesty  enga- 
ges in  return,  to  defend,  during  the 
present  war,  the  fortresses  of  Messi- 
na and  Augusta,  and  to  maintain 
there  for  that  purpose,  at  his  charge 
and  expence,  a  body  of  troops  which, 
in  the  present  war,  shall  consist  of 
ten  thousand  men,  and  to  augment 
their  number  if  the  case  shall  require 
it.  The  disposition  of  which  troops 
in  the  said  fortresses,  shall  be  in 
such  manner  and  proportion  as  the 
commanding  officer  (to  whom  every 
requisite  facility  shall  be  given,) 
shall  judge  expedient :  and  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  stipulates,  that  the 
said  general  officers  shall  have  the 
power  of  exercising  martial  law  in 
the  above  garrisons,  with  respect  to 
their  British  troops,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  according  to  the  same  rules, 
as  are  observed  in  other  English  gar- 
risons.—Quarters  for  the  said  troops 
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shall  be  provided  in  the  above-men- 
tioned fortresses  by  his  Sicilian  ma- 
jesty. 

VIII.  His  Britannic  majesty  far- 
ther engages  to  pay  to  his  Sicilian 
majesty,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  present  war,  an  annual  subsidy 
of  300,000/.  sterling,  (to  commence 
from  the  10th  of  September,  1805, 
when  the  British  and  Russian  troops, 
landed  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,) 
payable  at  the  rate  of  25,000/.  ster- 
ling per  month ;  which  payment  shall 
always  be  made  one  month  in  ad- 
vaqce,  computing  from  the  date  of 
the  signature  of  the  present  treaty. 
His  Sicilian  majesty  purposing  to 
employ  the  said  subsidies  for  the  use 
of  his  marine,  and  of  his  land  forces, 

.  shall  regulate  the  distribution  of 
them  in  such  proportion  as  these 
two  services  may  require,  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  states,  and  for  operations 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  an 
account  shall  be  given  every  three 
months  to  the  British  government, 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  Sicilian 
majesty  shall  have  employed  the 
subsidies  paid  to  him  by.  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

IX.  The  two  high  contracting 
parties  desiring  to  strengthen  more 
and  more  the  ties  which  unite  the 
two  nations,  and  to  extend  their  mu- 
tual relations,  will  employ  them- 
selves, as  soon  as  possible,  in  conclu- 
ding a  treaty  of  commerce,  the  ar- 
ticles of  which  shall  be  equally  adt 
yantageous  to  the  subjects  of  both 
States. 

X.  His  Sicilian  majesty  engages 
not  to  conclude  with  France  a  peace 
separate  from  England ;  and  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  on  his  part,  also  en- 

fages  not  to  make  a  peace  with 
'ranee  without  comprehending  and 
saving  in  it  the  intjsrests  pf  his  Sici- 
lian majesty. 


XI.  The  present  treaty  of  alUanct 
and  subsidy  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
two  high  contracting  parties,  and 
the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
in  due  form  in  London,  within  the 
space  of  four  months  from  the  date 
of  its  signature,  or  sooner  if  possible. 
In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  under- 
signed, fiirnished  with  full  powers 
from  our  respective  sovereigns,  have 
signed  the  present  treaty,  and  have 
thereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  our 
arms. 

Done  at  Palermo,  this  SOth  day 
,  of  March,  1808. 

W.  Drummond. 
Thomas  de  Somma, 

No.  14. — Spanish  Decree. — Copy 
of  a  Decree  issued  from  the  Palace 
of  San  Lorenzo^  October  SO. 
«  C.  R.— God,  who  watches  over 
his  creatures,  docs  not  permit  Xht 
consummation  of  atrocious  deeds, 
when  the  intended  victims  are  inno- 
cent. Thus  his  omnipotence  has  sa- 
ved me  from  the  most  unheard-of  ca- 
tastrophe. My  people,  my  subjects, 
all  know  my  Christianity  and  settled 
habits.  They  aU  love  me ;  and  I  re- 
ceive from  all  of  them  proo&  of  their 
veneration— «uch  as  the  conduct  of 
a  parent  calls  for  from  his  children. 
I  lived  persuaded  of  this  felicity,  and 
devotea  to  the  repose  of  my  family, 
when  an  unknown  hand  discovered 
the  most  atrocious  and  unheard-of 
conspiracy,  which  was  carried  on  in 
my  own  palace,  against  my  person. 
My  life,  which  has  so  often  been  ia 
danger,  was  too  long  in  the  eyes  of 
my  successor,  who,  infatuated  by 
prejudice,  and  alienated  from  every 
principle  of  Christianity  that  my  pa- 
rental care  and  love  had  taught  him, 
had  entered  into  a  project  to  de- 
throne me.  Informed  of  this,  I 
thought  proper  to  inquire,  person- 
? 
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aOy,  into  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and, 
flurprisiDg  him  in  my  room,  I  found 
in  his  possession,  the  cypher  of  his 
correspondence,  and  of  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  received  from  the  vile 
conspirators.  In  consequence  of  this 
discovery,  I  immediately  convoked 
the  governor  and  council,  in  order 
that  they  might  make  the  necessary 
inquiries;  the  result  has  been  the 
detection  of  several  malefactors, 
whose  imprisonment  I  have  order- 
ed ;  as  also  the  arrest  of  my  son,  at 
his  residence.  This  is  an  additional 
aggravation  of  the  affliction  I  labour 
under ;  but,  however  painful  to  my 
feelings,  it  mui^t  be  submitted  to,  as 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  suppression  of  sucn  a  conspi- 
racy. At  the  same  time  that  I  di- 
rect the  publication  of  this  affair  to 
my  subjects,  I  cannot  avoid  express- 
ing to  them  the  regret  by  which  I 
am  agitated ;  but  that  regret  will  be 
alleviated  by  the  demonstrations  of 
their  loyalty*  You  will  take  the^pro- 
per  measures  to  have  this  decree  cir- 
culated in  due  form. 

"  CHARLfiS  R." 

**  By  command  of  his  majesty,  I 
transmit  this  decree  to  your  excel- 
lency, in  order  that  it  may  be  duly 
promulgated. 

**  Signed  by  the  ministers,  and 
addressed  to  all  viceroys,  Ac.*' 

Madrid^  Nov.  5 — This  day  the 
king  addressed  the  following  decree 
to  the  governor  ad  interim  of  the 
council  of  Castile : 

"  The  voice  of  nature  unnerves 
the  arm  of  vengeance ;  and  when 
the  offender's  want  of  consideration 
pleads  for  pity,  a  father  cannot  re- 
fuse listening  to  his  voice.  My  son 
has  already  declared  the  authors  of 
that  horrible  plan  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  evil-minded.  He 
has  laid  open  every  thing  in  a  legal 
^rm,  and  all  is  exactly  oaasistent 


with  those  proofs  that  are  required 
by  the  law  in  such  cases.  His  con- 
fusion and  repentance  have  dictated 
the  remonstrances  which  he  has  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  tlie  chief: 

**  Sire  and  Father, — I  am  guilty  of 
failing  in  my  duty  to  your  majesty; 
I  have  failed  in  obedience  to  my  &• 
ther  and  king.  I  ought  to  do  no- 
thing without  your  majesty's  con- 
sent ;  but  I  have  been  surprised.  I 
have  denounced  the  guilty,  and  beg 
your  majesty  to  suffer  your  repentant 
son  to  kiss  your  feet.  Ferdinand* 
"  St  Laurent,  Nov.  5." 
**  Madam  and  Mother,— I  sincerely 
repent  of  the  great  fault  which  I 
have  committed  against  the  king  and' 
queen,  my  father  and  mother  !— 
With  the  greatest  submission  I  beg 
your  pardon,  as  well  as  for  my  obsti- 
nacy in  denying  the  truth  the  Other 
night.  For  this  cause,  1  heartily 
entreat  your  majesty  to  deign  to  in- 
terpose your  mediation  between  my 
father  and  me,  that  he  may  conde- 
scend to  suffer  his  repentant  son  to 
kiss  his  feet.  Ferdinand. 

*' St  Laurent,  N(yo.  5:* 

**  In  consequence  of  these  letters, 
and  the  entreaty  of  the  queen,  my 
well-beloved  spouse,  1  forgive  my 
son ;  and  he  shall  recover  ray  favour, 
as  soon  as  his  conduct  shall  ^ive  proofs 
of  a  real  amendment  in  his  proceed^ 
ings.  I  ordain  also,  that  the  same 
judges  who  have  heard  this  cause 
from  the  commencement,  shall  con- 
tinue the  process ;' and  I  allow  them 
to  conjoin  others,  as  colleagues,  if 
they  shall  find  occasion.  I  enjoin 
them,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  finished, 
to  submit  to  me  their  judgment, 
which  shall  be  conformable  to  law, 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  of* 
fences,  and  the  quality  of  offenders. 
They  ought  to  take  for  a  basis,  in  re- 
ducing the  heads  of  the  accusation. 
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t|ie  answers  given  by  the  prince  to 
the  interrogatories  which  he  has  un- 
dergone ;  3iey  are  copied  and  sign- 
ed by  his  own  hand,  as  well  as  the 
papers  also  in  his  writing,  which 
were  seized  in  his  bureaus.  The  de- 
cision shall  be  communicated  to  my 
councils  and  to  my  tribunals,  and  be 
circulated  among  my  subjects,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  acknowledge  my 
compassion  and  my  justice,  and  may 
alleviate  the  affliction  into  which 
they  were  thrown  by  my  first  decree  ; 
for  in  that  they  saw  the  danger  of 
their  sovereign  and  their  father,  who 
loves  them  as  his  own  children,  and 
by  whom  he  is  beloved. 

( Signed )      "  D.  B.  Munoz.** 

By  the  royal  decree  of  the  30th 
of  October,  inserted  in  the  circular 
letter,  which  is  addressed  to  you  the 
Slst  of  the  same  month,  his  majesty 
has  deigned  to  make  known  to  his 
council,  that  his  august  person, 
thanks  to  the  assistance  of  God,  has 
been  delivered  from  the  catastrophe 
which  threatened  it. 

On  this  subject  the  council  has 
proposed  .to  his  majesty  to  allow  it, 
as  well  as  dl  the  people  and  commu- 
nities of  the  kingdom,  to  return 
thanks  for  this  favour  to  the  Omni- 
potent, by  a  solemn  festival.  His 
majesty  having  deigned  to  consent 
to  the  wish  of  his  council,  has  resol- 
ved to  give~it  immediate  execution, 
and  has  determined  to  give  the  ne- 
cessary orders  for  such  a  festival  in 
the  capital  and  its  dependencies. 

This  order  of  council,  with  a  view 
to  its  due  execution,  is  hereby  com- 
municated to  you  M.  M.  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  prelates,  seculars, 
and  regulars  of  the  holy  churches, 
desiring  you  to  acknowledge  to  me 
the  receipt  of  the  present  decree. 
(Signed)         D,  B.  MuNOZ. 

Madrid,  Nov.  7,  1808. 


No.  IS^^Secrei  Treaty  hdween  his 
Catholic  Majesty  and  his  Majeshf 
the  Emperor  of  ike  Frencn^  by 
which  the  high  contracting  parties 
stipulate  every  thing  respecting  the 
future  condition  rf  Portugal,-^^ 
.  FontaiMeau^  October  ^,  1808. 

We,  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  constitution,  emperor 
of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and 
protector  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  having  seen  and  examined 
the  treaty  concluded,  arranged,  and 
signed  at  Fontainbleau,  Oct.  27» 
1808,  by  general  of  division  Michael 
Duroc,  grand  marshal  of  our  palace^ 
grand  Imight  of  the  legion  of  ho- 
nour, &c.  in  virtue  of  the  full  powe« 
conferred  by  us  upon  him  for  thw 
purpose,  with  Don  Eugenie  Izquier- 
do  de  Ribera  y  Lezaun,  honoraiy 
councillor  of  state  and  of  war  to  hm 
majesty  the  king  of  Spain,  who  wag 
also  furnished  with  full  powers  by 
his  sovereign,  which  treaty  is  of  the 
following  tenor : — 

His  majesty,  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  and  protector 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine^ 
and  his  catholic  majesty  the  king  of 
Spain,  wishing  to  regulate  by  com- 
mon consent  the  interest  of  the  twe 
states,  and  to  determine  the  future 
condition  of  Portugal,  in  a  way  that 
shall  be  consistent  with  sound  policy 
as  to  both  countries,  have  named  for 
their  ministers  plenipotentiary ;  that 
is  to  say,  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and  pro- 
tector of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  general  of  division  Michael 
Duroc,  grand  marshal  of  the  palace, 
grand  knight  of  the  legion  of  honour: 
and  his  catholic  majesty,  the  king  of' 
Spain,  Don  Eugenio  Izquierdo.  de 
Ribera  y  Lezaun,  his  honprary  co^ii'* 
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dUor  of  state  and  of  war,  both  which 
ministers  have  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Art.  L  The  province  of  Entre 
Mino  y  Duero,.with  the  city  of  O- 
porto,  shall  be  made  over,  in  entire 
property  and  sovereignty,  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  Etruria,  with  the 
tide  of  king  of  northern  Lnsitania. 

n.  The  province  of  Alantejo,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Algarves,  shall 
be  macfe  over,  in  entire  property  and 
sovereignty,  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
to  be  by  him  enjoyed  under  the  title 
of  prince  of  the  Algarves. 

III.  The  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras 
los  Montes,  and  Portuguese  Estre- 
inadura,  shall  remain  undisposed  of 
until  there  be  a  general  peace,  to  be 
then  disposed  of  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  conformaJbly  with 
what  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  two  high  contracting  parties. 

IV.  The  kingdom  of  northern  Lu- 
tttania  shall  be  held  by  the  descen- 
dants of  his  majesty  the  king  of  E- 
truria  hereditarily,  and  according  to 
the  laws  of  succession  which  are  esta- 
blished in  the  family  on  the  throne 
•f  Spain. 

V.  TTie  principality  of  the  Algar- 
ves shall  be  held  by  ttie  descendants 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  hereditarily, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  suc- 
cession which  are  established  in  the 
family  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 

VI.  If  there  should  be  no  descen- 
dants or  legitimate  heirs  of  the  king 
of  northern  Lusitania,or  of  the  prince 
of  the  Algarves,  these  countries  shall 
be  disposed  of  iy  investiture  by  the 
king  of  Spain  in  a  manner  so  that 
they  shall  never  be  united  under 
one  head,  or  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Spain. 

VII.  The  kingdom  of  northern 
Lusitania  and  the  principality  of  the 


Algarves  shall  acknowledge  as  pro- 
tector his  catholic  majesty  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  in  no  case  the  sove- 
reigns of  those  comitries  shall  make 
peace  or  war  without  his  consent. 

VIII.  In  case  that  the  princes  of 
Beira,  Tras  los  Montes,  and  Portu- 
guese Estremadura,  held  in  seques- 
tration, should  devolve  at  a  general 
peace  to  the  house  of  Braganza,  in 
exchange  for  Gibraltar,  Trinidad^- 
and  other  colonies,  which  the  Eng- 
lish have  conquered  from  Spain  and 
her  allies,  the  new  sovereign  of  these 
provinces  shall  have,  with  respect  to 
his  catholic  majesty  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  same  obligations  as  the  king  of 
northern  Lusitania,  and  the  prince 
of  Algarves,  and  shall  hold  ^  them 
under  the  same  conditions. 

IX.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Etru- 
ria cedes  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  in 
full  property  and  sovereignty,  to  his 
majesty  the  empefor  of  the  French 
and  king  of  Italy. 

X.  As  soon  as  the  provinces  of 
Portugal  shall  be  definitively  occu- 
pied, the  different  princes  who  are 
to  possess  them  shall  mutually  ap- 
point dommissioners  to  ascertain  their 
natural  boundaries. 

XI.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  guaran- 
tees to  his  catholic  majesty,  the  king 
of  Spain,  the  possession  of  his  domi- 
nions on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. 

XII.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  enga- 
ges to  recognize  his  catholic  majes- 
ty, the  king  of  Spain,  emperor  of 
the  Txvo  Americas,  when  every  thing 
is  ready  for  his  majesty's  assuming 
that  title,  which  may  be  either  at  the 
general  peace,  or  at  farthest  withiR 
three  years  therefrom. 
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Xni,  The  two  high  contracting 
powers  shall  mutually  a^e  upon  an 
equal  partition  of  the  islands,  colo- 
nies, and  other  transmarine  posses- 
sions of  Portugal. 

XrV.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
kept  secret.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Madrid,  within  twenty  days  at  the 
hiestf  from  the  date  of  its  signa* 
ture. 

Done  at  Fontainbleau,  October 
27, 1808. 

(Signed)        Duroc. 

£.  IZQUIERDO. 

We  have  approved,  and  do  here- 
by iqpprove,  of  the  preceding  treaty, 
and  all  and  every  of  the  articles 
therein  contained.  We  declare  it  to 
be  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed ; 
and  promise  that  it  shall  be  inviola- 
bly observed. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  exe^ 
cuted  these  presents,  signed  with  our 
hand  and  sealed  with  our  imperial 
seal,  at  Fontainbleau,  the  29th  day 
of  October,  1808. 

(Signed)     Napoleon. 

Champagny, 
The  minister  for  foreign  affiurs« 
Maret, 
The  Secretary  of  State. 

Secret  Convention  concluded  at  Fon* 
tainbleau  betxoeen  hu  Majesty  the 
King  of  Spainy  and  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  the  French^  iSy 
tuhich  the  tmo  high  contracting  par- 
ties  adjust  aU  that  relates  to  the 
occupation  of  PortugaL — At  Fon» 
tainhleauy  Wh  OctSker^  1808.' 

KO  II. 

Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  constitution,  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  and  protector 
of  the  conf^eration  of  the  Rhine, 
having  seen^d  examined  the  con- 


vention concluded,  arranged,  and 
signed,  at  Fontainbleau,  <mi  the  27tii'' 
of  October  1808,  by  the  general  of 
division  Michael  Duroc,  srand  mar- 
shal of  our  palace,  grand  cordon  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  &c*  m  vhr^e 
of  the  fiiD  powers  with  whidi  we 
thereto  conferred  upon  him,  on  the 
one  side ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  by 
D.  Eugenic  Izquierdo  de  Ribera  y 
Lezaun,  honorary  councillor  of  state 
and  of  war  to  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Spain,  equally  fumi^ed  with  full 
powers  by  his  sovereign — the  tenor 
of  which  convention  is  as  fbllows : 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  and  protector 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  his  catholic  majesty  the  king  or 
Spain,  being  desirous  of  entering  in* 
to  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  the 
occupation  and  conquest  of  Portu- 
gal, according  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  signed  this  day,  have  ap» 
pointed,  viz.  His  majesty  the  empe- 
ror of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and 
Srotector  of  the  confederation  of  tile 
Lhine,  the  general  of  division  Mi* 
chael  Duroc,  grand  marshal  of  his 
palace,  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of 
nonour,  and  his  catholic  majesty  the 
king  of  Spain,  Don  Eugenio  Izqui- 
erdo de  Ribera  y  Lezaun,  his  hono- 
rary councillor  of  state  and  of  'war, 
who,  afler  exchanging  their  ftdl 
powers,  have  agreed  upon  thefid- 
lowing  articles.— 

L  A  body  of  French  imperial 
troops,  consisting  of  £5,000  ima^tf/ 
and  300  cavalry,  shall  enter  S(>aii^ 
ahd  march  direct  for  Lisbon :  th^ 
shall  be  Joined  by  a  boCty  of  8009 
Spanish  in&ntry  and;  SOOO  civalry^ 
with  30  pieces  of  artillery.  • 
.  At  the  same  time  a  division  of 
Spanish  troops,  consiiBtin^  of  10^000 
men,  shall  take  possession  of  tiie 
province  of  Entre  Minho  Dourin 
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and  of  the  city  of  Oporto ;  and  ano- 
ther division  of  6000  men,  also  con* 
sisting  of  Spanish  troops,  shall  take 
possession  of  Alentejo,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Algarves.  ^ 

III.  The  French  troops  shall  be 
subsisted  and  maintained  by  Spain, 
and  their  pay  shall  be  provided  by 
France  du^ng  the  time  occupied  by 
their  march  through  Spain. 

IV.  The  moment  that  the  com- 
bined troops  have  entered  Portugal, 
the  government  and  administi'ation 
of  the  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras  los 
Montes,  and  Portuguese  Estremadu- 
ra,  (which  are  to  remain  in  ^  state  of 
sequestration,)  shall  be  vested  in  the 
general  commanding  the  French 
troops;  and  the  contributions  im- 
posed thereon  shall  accrue  to  the  be- 
nefit of  France.  The  provinces  that 
are  to  form  the  kingdom  of  northern 
Lusitania,  and  the  principality  of 
the  Algarves,  shall  be  administered 
and  governed  by  the  generals  com- 
manding the  Spanish  divisions  which 
shall  enter  the  same ;  and  the  con- 
tributions imposed  thereon  shall  ac- 
crue to  the  benefit  of  Spain. 

V.  The  central  body  shall  be  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  commander  of 
the  French  troops,  to  whom  also  the 
Spanish  troops  attached  to  that  ar- 
my shall  pay  obedience.  Neverthe- 
less, should  the  King  of  Spain  or  the 
Prince  of  Peace  think  fit  to  join  the 
said  body,  the  French  troops,  with 
the  general  commanding  them,  shall 
be  subject  to  their  order. 

VI.  Another  body  of  40,000 
French  troops  shall  be  assembled  at 
Bayonne  by  the  20th  of  November 
next,  at  the  latest,  to  be  ready  to 
enter  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Portugal,  in  cas^  the 
English  should  send  reinforcements 
therein,  or  menace  it  with  attack.«-«< 

VOL.  I.  PART.  I. 


This  additional  corps,  however,  shall 
not  enter  Spain  until  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  have  come  to  an 
agreement  on  that  point. 

VII.  The  present  convention  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ejc- 
changed  at  the  same  time  with  those 
of  the  treaty  of  this  date. 

Done  at  Fontainbleau,  27th  Octo- 
ber, 1807.. 
(Signed)        DuROC. 

£.  IZQUIERDO. 

We  have  approved,  and  hereby 
approve,  the  foregoing  convention, 
in  all  and  every  of  the  articles  there- 
in contained,  declare  it  to  be  accept- 
ed, ratified,  and  confirmed,  and 
pledge  ourselves  that  it  shall  be  in- 
violably observed. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  exe- 
cuted these  presents,  signed  with 
our  own  hand,  countersigned,  and 
sealed  with  our  imperial  seal,  at 
Fontainbleau,  the  29th  of  October, 
1807. 

(Signed)     Napoleokt. 
Champagny, 
The  minister  of  foreign  affiurs. 

MAREt, 

The  Secretary  of  State. 

No.  16.*— ^c^  of  Abdication  qfCharUi^ 
IV.  injavour  of  his  son. 

"  My  habitual  infirmities  not  per- 
mitting me  to  support  any  longer  the 
important  weight  of  the  government 
of  my  kingom ;  and  having  need,  in 
order  to  re-establish  my  health,  to 
enjoy  private  life  in  a  more  tempe- 
rate climate,  I  have  decided,  alter 
the  most  minute  deliberation,  to  ab- 
dicate my  crown  in  favour  of  my 
heir,  my  most  beloved  son,  the  Prince 
of  Asturias. 

"  Consequently,  it  is  my  royal  will, 
that  he  be  forthwith  acKnpwledged 
and  obeyed  as  king,  and  natural  lord 
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of  all  my  kingdoms  and  sovereign- 
ties;  and  that  this  royal  decree  of 
my  free  and  spontaneous  abdication, 
may  be  exactly  and  directly  fulfilled, 
you  will  communicate  it  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  to  aU  others  whom  it  may 
appertain. 

(Signed)     "I,  The  King." 
<<  Given  at  Aranjuez,  1 9th  March, 
1808." 

No.  17— The  Madrid  Gazette  of  the 
SlBt  March,  contains  the  follow- 
ing passive  >— 

As  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  in  the  Escurial  is 
only  known  by  an  account  which 
was  published  the  27th  October  last 
year,  the  king  our  sovereign  being 
desirous  that  all  his  subjects  should 
know  how  his  royal  person,  as  well 
as  several  persons  employed  by  go- 
vernment, acted  on  that  occasion, 
has  ordered  a  brief  account  to  be 
published  of  this  business,  which  is 
much  better  understood  after  the 
discoveries  which  have  been  made 
among  the  papers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  which  contain  amongst  others 
the  following  particulars :  the  <28th 
of  October  last,  the  late  king  sent 
several  papers  to  the  Marquis  de  Ca- 
b^lero,  secretary  of  the  general  de- 
partment of  justice,  which  papers, 
^e  said,  had  been  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  our 
present  king  and  sovereign.  The 
papers  consisted,  first,  of  a  rcw  sheets 
stuck  together,  written  in  his  majes- 
ty's own  hand-writing;  2dly,  of  a 
similar  paper,  also  written  by  his  ma- 
jesty ;  Sdly,  of  a  letter,  dated  Tala- 
vera,  the  t^8th  of  May,  written  in  a 
disguised  hand,  and  without  a  signa- 
ture; in  the  4th  place,  of  a  paper, 
containing  di^erent  figures,  design- 
ed to  form  a  system  of  cyphers,  with 


one  written  leaf  nithout «  signattire; 
The  first  paper  is  a  memoir,  the  ob« 
ject  of  which  is,  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  to  represent  to  the 
late  king,  the  unjust  proceedings  of 
Don  Manuel  Godoy,  prince  of  peace. 
This  memoir  contained  a  variety  of 
particulars  concerning  the  proceed* 
mgs,  fortune,  injustice,  and  despot- 
ism of  that  person.    The  Prince  of 
Asturias  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  royal  father,  requesting  him,  thai 
in  his  presence  an  mquiry  might  be 
instituted  by  those  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  whom  he  thought  most  wor- 
thy  of  his    confidence,   or  whom 
chance  might  present  to  him,  into 
the  truth  of  the  facts  stated  in  the 
memoir;  and  if  convinced  thereof^ 
to  dismiss  the  Prince  of  Peace  from 
his  ro;^al  presence,  and  banish  him 
with  his  whole  family :  such  ^  step, 
were  it  only  considered  as  a  measure 
,  of  precaution,    would   difiuse   joy 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom. — 
This  memoir  contained  several  other 
observations,  all  tending  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion.   They  are  here  passed  over  in 
silence,  because  what  we  have  men- 
tioned of  the  contents  of  the  memoir 
is  quite  sufficient  td  form  an  opinion 
of  its  tendency  and  nature;  but  it 
must  not  be  omitted  tliat  the  Prince 
of  Asturias  concluded  it  by  intreat- 
ing  his  father,  in  case  he  should  not 
approve  of  the  object  of  bis  memo- 
rial, to  have  the  goodness  to  keep  it 
secret,  in  order  to  avert  the  dangeis 
to  which  he,  (his  son,)  would  other- 
wise be  exposed.    The  letter  dated 
Talavera,  is  written  by  Don  John 
Esquoqulx,  canon  ancl  prebendary 
of  the  church  of  Toledo,  late  in- 
structor of  his  majesty.     It  is  an  an- 
swer to  several  questions  proposed  to 
him. 
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The  mtem  of  cjqpbers  is  a  means 
frequenUy  made  use  of  for  cocres- 
ponding  in  secret  matters  of  great 
uiportance*  The  single  leaf,  with- 
out signature,  is  written  by  one  of 
the  prmce's  servants^  whom  he  had 
disimssed  from  his  services  and  has 
notliif^  to  do  ^ith  the  present  busi- 
ness. 

The  following  day,  (the  2^th  of 
Oot^^er,)  at  micbight,  the  secreta- 
ry geneml  of  the  cabinet  and  the 
provisional  presid^sit  of  the  council* 
met  by  order  of  the  late  king  in  his 
apartments,  who  gave  it  as  their  opi- 
moQ,  that^  his  present  msgesty  should 
be  examined  concerning  the  con- 
tents of  those  papers.  >  His  present 
majesty  was  accordingly  called  into 
the  apartments  of  his  royal  father, 
where  he  was  arrested,  ^d  preclu- 
ded from  all  intercourse  with  any 
person,  except  some  new  attendants 
appointed  on  the  occaiuon.  During 
the  same  night  aU  his  present  majes- 
ty's servants  were  arrested. 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  late 
king  sent  an  order  to  the  Marquis  de 
Caballero,  signed  the  same  day  and 
pilblish^  au  over  the  kingdom, 
whereby  our  king  and  sovereign  was 
4eclared  a  traitor,  together  with  his 
servants.  According  to  the  deposi- 
t^n,  upon  oath,  made  by  his  present 
lyiajesty,  and  four  secretaries  of  the 
departments  of  justice  and  war,  that 
order  was  entirely  written  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Don  Manuel  Godoy, 
prince  of  peace,  who  at  that  time  was  * 
mMadria. 

The.  original  order  could  not  be 
annexed  to  these  proeeedingjs,  be- 
cause, in  such  cases,  the  original  is 
^ways  returned  to  the  king,  and  the 
copy  dispatched  and  psibU^d. 
\ .  The  same  day,  the  SOth  of  Octo- 
ber^ finding  himself  confined,  and 


precluded  from  all  communication, 
he  deemed  it  right  to  make  public 
what  he  had  done  for  the  benefit  of 
his  country  ;  and  in  o^der  to  extri- 
cate himself  frcmi  the  state  of  oppress 
sion  to  which  he  was  reduced,  he 
declared  the  same  day,  the  SOUi  of 
October,  to  the  Marouis  de  Caballe- 
ro,  that  with  a  view  or  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  tl^e  Spanish  empire,  he 
wished  to  marry  a  French  princess 
of  the  blood,  and  diat  the  steps  he 
had  already  taken  for  that  purpose 
were  perfectly  his  own,'  and  without 
compulsion^  and  that  whatever  he 
had  done  Wl  no  other  object  than 
to  open  th^  eyes  of  his  royal  parents 
with  regard  to  the  implicit  confi* 
dence  which  they  placed  in  Don 
Manuel  Godoy;  that,  fearful  lest  he 
should  continue  to  make  an  impro- 
per use  of  his  influence  and  power, 
his  majesty  has  judged  it  necessary, 
for  the  welfare  of  |me  kingdom,  to 
give  the  Duke  of  Infantado  a  power 
of  attorney  in  his  own,  (the  king's,} 
hand-writmg,  to  assume  the  ooqpi- 
mand  of  the  troops  in  New  Castile, 
in  case  of  the  decease  of  his  roysA 
fother.  At  that  time  the  Prince  of 
Peace  arrived  at  the  palace  of  the 
Escurial,  and  hsving  entered  the  a« 
partments  of  his  present  majesty,  he 
{uresented  to  him  the  copy  of  a  let- 
ter by  which  his  present  majesty 
was  made  to  ask  pardqn  of  his  royal 
father.  His  majesty  being  desirous 
not  to  refuse  this  new  ple(%e  of  his 
veneration  for  his  royal  parents, 
signed  the  letter  which  is  annexed 
to  ^^  decree  6f  the  5th  of  Novem* 
ber. 

His  majesty  being  perfectly  con- 
ittnced  that  neither  the  Duke  of  In- 
fontado  nor  Don  John  Esquoquix, 
the  author  of  the  letter  dated  Tala- 
vera,  are  guil^  of  any  misconduct. 
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decms  himself  obliged  to  declare 
their  iimoceuce,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  other  servants ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose has  ordered  the  present  account 
to  be  given  of  the  proceedings  which 
took  place  in  this  matter. 

No.  17.* — Letter  from  King  Carlos 
IV.  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 

SIR,  MY  BROTHER, 

Your  majesty  will  assuredly  hear ' 
with  pain  of  the  events  which  have« 
taken  place  at  Aranjuez,  and  their 
consequences  s  you  will  not  without 
sympathy  see  a  king  who  has  been 
compelled  to  resign  his  throne,  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  a  great  mo- 
narch, his  ally,  placing  every  thing 
in  his  protection  who  alone  can  fix 
his  happiness,  and  that  of  his  whole 
family,  and  his  trusty  and  beloved 
subjects.    Under  the  pressure  of  the 
moment,  and  amid  tne  clashing  of 
weapons  and  the  cries  of  a  rebellious 
guard,  I  found  that  I  had  to  choose 
between  my  life  and  death,  and  that 
mv  death  would  be  followed  by  that 
of  the  queen ;  I  was  compelled  to 
abdicate   the   throne;    but  to-day 
peace  is  restored ;  and  full  of  confi- 
dence in  the  generosity  and  genius  of 
the  great  man,  who  has  at  all  times 
declared  himself  my  friend,  I  have 
taken  my  resolution  to  resign  myself 
into  his  hands,  and  await  what  he 
shall  resolve  on  my  fate,  that  of  the 
queen,  and  of  the  Prince  de  la  Paz, 
I  address  myself  to  ypur  majes- 
ty,  and  protest  against  the  events 
which  took  place  at  Aranjuez,  and 
ag^nst  my  dethronement.     I  rely 
with  confidence,  and  altogether,  upon 
the  cordiality  and  friendship  of  your 
majesty,  praying;  that  God  may  have 
you  in  his  holy  keeping. 

Sir,  my  brother,  your  royal  and 


imperial  inajesty's  aiEsctiooate  bM« 
ther  and  fiiiend, 

CARIiOS. 

AranjueZf  March  25. 

NO.  II. 

I  protest  and  declare,  that  my 
decree  of  the  19th  of  March,  in 
which  I  renounce  my  crown  in  fer 
vour  of  my  son,  is  a  deed  to  which 
I  was  compelled,  in  order  to  prevent 
greater  calamity,  and  spare  the  blood 
of  my  beloved  subjects.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  considered  as  of  no  au- 
thority. 

(Signed )  I, the  King. 

No.  18. — Letter  from  Ferdinand  t9 
his  Father,  Charles  JV. 
Venerable  father  and  lord, — I 
deposited  in  the  royal  hands  of  your 
majesty,  on  the  1st  current,  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  crown  in  your  fa- 
vour. I  have  believed  it  to  be  obli- 
gatory upon  me  to  modify  the  re- 
nimciation  by  such  conditions  as  were 
agreeable  to  the  respect  due  to  vour 
majesty,  to  the  tranquillity  of  my 
dominions,  and  to  the  preservation 
of  my  honour  and  character.  It  is 
not  without  great  astonishment,  that 
I  have  seen  indignation  produced  in 
the  royal  mind  of  your  majesty,  by 
modifications  dictated  by  prudence, 
and  called  for  by  the  love  that  I 
bear  to  my  subjects. 

Without  any  other  ground,  your 
majesty  thougnt  proper  to  insult  me 
in  the  presence  of  my  venerable  mo- 
ther, and  of  the  emperor,  by  appel- 
lations the  most  humiliating;  cmd 
not  content  v^ith  this,  you  require 
my  renunciation  without  any  condi- 
tions or  restrictions,  under  pain  that 
I,  and  those  who  composed  my  coun- 
cil, should  be  treated  as  conspirators. 


*  The  reference  to  this  has  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  body  of  the  weii. 
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In  such  a  situatioirof  thingg,  I  make 
the  renunciation  which  your  majesty 
commands,  that  you  may  return  to 
those  sentiments  with  which  your 
majesty  has  hitherto  been  pleased  to 
regard  me,  and  to  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  the  crown,  unfettered 
by  any  stipulations  on  the  part  of^ 
Venerable  Fatl^er  and  Lord,  &c. , 
Ferdinand. 

No.  18.  *— To  the  Supreme  Junta  of 
the  Government. 

Having  judged  it  expedient  to 
give  the  same  direction  to  all  the 
forces  of  our  kingdom,  in  order  to 
maintain  security  of  property,  and 
public  tran«[uillity  against  enemies, 
as  well  exterior  as  interior,  we  have 
thought  it  fit  to  nominate  our  cousin, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  commands  the  troops  of 
our  ally,  the  emperor  of  the  French. 
We  command  the  council  of  Castile, 
and  the  cap^ns-^general  and  gover- 
nors of  our  provinces,  to  obey  his 
orders.  In  the  same  quality  he  shall 
preside  over  the  junta  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Given  at  Bayonne,   at  the  Im- 
perial Palace,  stiled  the  Palace 
of  the  Government,   May  4, 
1808. 

(Signed)       f,  t«e  King. 

NO.  19.— PROCLAMATION. 

Spaniards ! — My  beloved  subjects, 
perfidious  men  seek  to  mislead  you. 
They  would  put  arms  into  your  hands 
against  the  French  troops ;  they  seek 
ahke  to  arm  you  against  the  French, 
and  the  French  against  you.  The 
sacking  of  all  Spam,  calamities  of* 
every  kind,  would  be  the  result. 
The  spirit  of  faction,  the  sad  effects 


of  which  I  have  already  felt,  is  still 
in  motion.  In  the  midst  of  these 
important  and  critical  circumstances, 
I  am  occupied  in  concerting  with  my 
ally,  the  emperor  of  the  French,  all ' 
that  concerns  your  Welfare.  Beware 
of  listening  to  the  enemies  of  it.  All 
those  who  speak  to  you  against 
France,  thirst  for  your  blood ;  they 
are  either  the  enemies  of  yournation, 
or  agents  of  England^  who  are  busily 
availing  themselves  of  circumstances, 
and  whose  intrigues. would  involve 
the  loss  of  your  colonies,  thesepara-  , 
tion  of  your  provinces,  or  a  series 
of  years  of  trouble  and^  calamity  for 
your  countnr. 

Spaniarcts!  trust  to  my  experi- 
ence, and  obey  that  authority  wnich 
I  hold  from  God  and  my  fathers; 
follow  my  example,  and  think  that, 
in  the  position  in  which  you  stand, 
there  is  no  prosperity  and  safety  for 
Spaniards,  but  in  the  friendship  of 
the  great  emperor  our  ally. 

Given  at  Bayonne,  from  the  Im- 
perial Palace,  stiled  Palace  of 
the  Government,  May  4. 

I,  THE  King. 

No.  20. — To  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Castile f  the  Council  of  Inquisition'^ 

.  In  the  present  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances,  we  have  resolved  to  give 
a  new  proof  of  our  affection  towards 
our  beloved  subjects,  whose  happi* 
ness,  during  the  whole  course  of  our 
reign,  has  been  the  constant  object 
of  our  solicitude.  We  have  there- 
fore abdicated  all  our  claims  upon 
the  Spanish  kingdoms  in  favour  of 
our  intend  and  ally  the  empet-or  of 
the  French,  by  a  treaty  wnich  has 
been  signed  and  ratified,  and  which 
stipulates  for  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spanish  kingdoiAs, 
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and  the  preservation  of  our  holy  re- 
I^ioRy  not  cfnly  as  die  predominant, 
but  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  rdigioni 
in  Spain. 

We  have  therefore  thought  pro- 
per to  send  you  this  letter,  that  you 
should  conironn  yourselves  thereto, 
pubhfl^  its  contents,  and  make  every 
exertion  in  support  of  the  eniperor 
Napoleon.  Display  the  utmost  frank- 
ness and  friendship  towards  the 
French,  and,  above  ail,  direct  all  your 
care  to  preserve  the  country  from  in- 
surrections and  tumults. 

In  the  new  condition  upon  which 
we  are  entering,  we  shall  frequently 
turn  our  eyes  towards  you,  and  hap- 
py shall  we  be  to  know  that  you  en- 
joy peace  and  contentment. 

Given  at  dte  Imperial  Palace, 
May  4- 

I,  THE  King. 

No.  2l,^^Rengnationqfthe  Craam  of 
Spain  hf  Kvtg  Charles  IV,  and  the 
Prince  ofAsttmas. 

Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French, 
king  of  Itdy,  and  protector  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  ' 
and  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  animated  equally  by  a 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  anar- 
chy to  which  Spain  is  a  prey,  and 
to  save  that  brave  nation  from  the 
agitation  of  faction,  and  the  con- 
vulsions of  civil  and  foreign  war, 
and  place  it  in  the  sole  position 
which,  m  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances in  ^diich  it  is  now 
found,  can  maintain  its  integrity, 
guarantee  its  colbnies,  and  enable 
it  to  unite  all  its  means  to  those 
of  France  to  obtain  a  maritime 
peace ;  have  resolved  to  combine 
all  their  efiforts,  and  to  regtilate  by 
a  particular  convention  interests 
so  dear  to  them:  to  this  effect  they 
have  appointed, — 


His  majesty  flie  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  and  pro- 
^ctor  of  the    confederation    of 
the  Rhine,  the  genend  of  ^vision 
Duroc,  grand  marshal  of  the  pa- 
lace; 
His  imnest^  the  king  of  Spmn  and 
the  Indies,   his  serene  highness 
Manual    Godoy,  prince   oif  the 
Peace,  coimt  of  Evora  Mont,  who, 
after  having  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  have  agreed  as  follows : — 
Art  I.  EEis  majesty  King  Charles 
haying,  during  hir  whole  life,  only 
had  in  view  the  happiness  of  hk  sub- 
jects, and  constantly  adhering  to  the 
principle,  that  all  the  acts  of  the  so- 
vereign .ought  solely  to  attend  to  that 
object ;  as  the  present  circumstances 
can  only  be  a  source  of  dissen^ons 
the  more  fatal,  because  Actions  have 
divided  his  own  &mily,  has  resolved 
to  cede,  and  does  ced^,  by  these  pre- 
sents, to  his  inajesty  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  all  his  rights  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  as  the  only 
means,  in  the  state  at  which  things 
have  arrived,  which  can  re-establkh 
order:  it  being  always  understood, 
that  the  said  cession  only  takes  place 
in  order  that  his  subjects  may  enjoy 
the   two  following  conditions: — 1. 
The  integrity  of  uie  kingdom  shall 
be  maintained.    2.  The  prince  whom ' 
his  majesty  the  emperor  Nappleon 
shall  judge  proper  to  be  placed  on 
the  throne  of  Spain  shi^  be  inda>en- 
dent ;  and  the  limits  of  Sp^  shall  im- 
dergo  iio  alteration. 

if.  The  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Ro- 
man religion  shall  oe  the  only  one 
in  Spain ;  ho  reformed  religion  shaQ 
be  tolerated  there,  and  still  less  infi- 
delity, according  to  the  usage  now 
established. 

in.  Allacts  contrary  to  tSiose  of 
our  faithful  subjects,  since  the  revo- 
lution of  Aranjuez,  are  null  and  of 
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mo  validitj,  And  their  property  shall 
be  restored  to  them. 

IV.  His  majesty  King  Charles  ha- 
ving thus  secured  the  prosperity^  the 
integrity^andthe  independence  of  his 
subjects,  his  majesty  the  emperor 
engages  to  give  an  asylum  in  bis 
states  to  King  Charles,  to  the  queen, 
to  the  prince  of  Peace,  as  ^o  to 
those  (X  their  servants  who  shall 
wish  to  follow  them;  who  shall  enjoy 
in  France  a  rank  eauivalent  to  that 
which  they  possessed  in  Spain. 

V,  The  imperial  palace  of  Coin- 

S eigne,  and  the  parks  and  forests 
ependent  on  it,  shall  be  at  the 
disposal  of  King  Charles  during  his 
Kfe. 

VL  His  majesty  the  emperor  gives 
and  guarantees  to  King  Charles  a 
civil  list  of  80,000,000  ofreals,  which 
*  his  majesty  the  emperor  will  cause 
to  be  paidT  him  without  delay  every 
month,%rom  the  treasiirV  of  the  crown* 
At  the  death  of  Kinff  Charles  a 
revenue  of  2,000,000  sh^l  form  the 
dowrv  of  the  queen. 

VII.  His  majesty  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon engages  to  grant  to  all  the 
infantes  of  Spain  an  annual  rent  of 
four  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  be 
enjoyed  by  them  and  their  descen- 
dants in  perpetuity,  savins  the  re- 
vertibility  of  the  said  |rent  Irom  one 
branch  to  the  other,  in  case  of  the 
extinction  of  one  of  them,  according 
to  civil  laws.  In  case  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  all  the  branches,  ^the  said 
rent  shall  revert  to  the  crovm  of 
France. 

VIII.  His  majesty  the  emperor 
Napoleon  shall  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  he  shall  judge  proper  with 
the  future  king  of  Spain  for  the  payr 
ment  of  the  civil  list,  and  the  rents 
stipulated  in  the  preceding  articles ; 

'  but  his  majesty  King  Charles  IV.  is 
understood  to  have  no  relation  witl^ 


respect  to  that  object,  except  with 
the  treasury  of  France. 

IX.  His  majesty  the  emperor  N&. 
poleon  gives  in  exchange  to  his  ma- 
jesty King  Charles  the  castle  of  Cham- 
bord,  with  the  parks,  forests,  and 
farms,  dependent  on  it,  to  enjoy  in 
fall  property,  and  to  dispose  of  as 
shall  seem  to  him  good. 

X.  In  cohsequence,  his  majesty 
King  Charles  renounces,  in  &vour  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon,  all  the  allo- 
dial and  particmar  property  not  ap- 
pertaining to  the  crown  of  Spain,  but 


The  infantes  of  Spain  shall  conti- 
nue to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  the 
commanderies  they  possess  in  Spain. 

XI.  The  present  convention  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ex- 
changed, within  eight  days,  orsooner, 
if  possible. 

Done  at  Baypnne,  May  5,  18061* 
DuRoc. 
The  Prince  of  the  Peace. 

No.  22.-^11^  of  Spain's  last  Pro^ 
clamattOH. 

I  have  thought  proper  to  ^e 
my  beloved  subjects  this  last  proof 
of  my  paternal  love.  Their  happi-  . 
ness,  tranquillity,  prosperity,  and  pre- 
servation, and  integrity  of*^the  domi- 
nions that  divine  Providence  had 
placed  under  my  sway,  have  been 
the  sole  objects  of  my  constant  care 
during  my  reign.  Every  stejp  and 
measure  that  nave  been  adopted 
since  my  exaltation  to  the  throne  of 
iny  august  ancestors  have  been  di- 
rected to  those  just  purposes,  and 
could  not  be  directed  to  any  other. 
This  day,  in  the  extraordinary  cir- 
pumstances  in  which  I  am  placed, 
my  conscience,  my  honour,  and  the 
good  name  I  ought  to  leave  to  pos- 
terity, imperiously  require  of  me, 
that  the  last  act  of  my  sovereignly,. 
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i^ould  be  solely  pointed  to  that  end» 
viz.  to  the  tranquillity,  prosperity, 
security,  and  integrity  of  the  mo- 
narchy whose  throne  I  quit,  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  my  subjects  of 
both  hemispheres.  Therefore,  by  a 
treaty,  signed  and  ratified,  I  have 
ceded  to  my  ally  and  dear  friend  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  all  my  rights 
to  Spain  and  the  Indies,  havmg  sti« 
pulated  that  the  crown  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies  it  always  to  remam  inde- 
pendent and  entire,  as  it  was  under 
my  rule ;  and  likewise  that  our  holy 
religion  is  not  only  to  be  the  predo- 
minant one  in  Spain,  but  the  only 
one  to  be  observed  in  all  the  domi- 
nions of  the  monarchy.  Of  all  which 
you  will  take  due  notice,  and  com- 
municate it  to  all  the  coung^  and 
tiibunals  of  the  kingdom,  chiefs  of 
provinces,  civil,  nilitary,  and  eccle- 
siastical, and  to  all  the  justices  of 
districts,  in  order  that  this  last  act 
of  my  sovereignty  may  be  notorious 
to  all  and  every  one  in  my  domi- 
nions of  Spain  and  Indies ;  and  you 
are  all  to  concur  and  assist  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  dispositions  of  my 
dear  friend  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
as  they  are  directed  to  preserve  the 
peace,  friendship,  and  union  between 
France  and  Spain,  avoiding  disor- 
der and  popular  commotions,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  can  only  be  havoc 
and  destruction  of  families,  and  the 
ruin  of  all. 

Given  in  Bayonne,  in  the  Impe- 
rial Palace  of  the  Government, 
the  8th  of  May,  1 808, 

I,  THE  King. 
Ko.  23. — His  majesty  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and 
protector  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  and  his  royal  highness 
prince  of  Asturias,  having  diffe- 
rences to  regulate,  have  appoint- 
ed for  their  plenipotentiaries— his 


muesty  the  enqpercMr  of  the  A-encb 
ana  king  of  Italy,  the  general  of 
division  Duroc,  grand  marshal  ci 
the  palace ;  and  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Asturias,  Don  Juan 
d'Escoquitz,  counsellor  of  state  tm 
his  catholic  majesty,  and  knight 
erand  cro%  of  the  order  of  Charles 
UL;  who,  ailer  having  exchanged 
their  full  powers,  have  agreed  tm 
the  following  articles :— - 
Art  L    His   royal   highness  the 
prince  of  Asturias  accedes  to  the. 
cession  made  by  the  king  Charles, 
of  his  rights  to  the  thrdne  of  Spaia 
and  the  Indies,  in  favour  of  his  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  of  the  French  and 
king  of  Italy;    and   renounces  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
rights  accruing  to  him  as  prince  of 
Asturias,  to  the  crown  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies. 

II.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  grants^ 
in  France,  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  the  title  of  royal 
highness,  with  all  the  honours  and 

Ererogatives  which  the  princes  of  his 
lood  enjoyed.  The  descendants  of 
his  rojal  highness  the  prince  of  As- 
turias shall  preserve  the  title  of 
princes,  that  of  most  serene  high- 
ness,  and  shall  always  hold  the  same 
rank  as  the  princes  dignitaries  of  the 
empire. 

III.  His  maiesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  cedes 
and  gives,  by  these,  presents,  in  full 
property  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  and  to  hia  de- 
scendants, the  palaces,  and  parks, 
and  farms  of  Navarre,  and  the  woods 
dependent  on  them,  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  thousand  acres,  the  whole 
free  from  incumbrance,  and  to  enjoy 
in  full  property  from  the  day  of  the 
date  of  the  present  treaty. 

ly^  The  said  property  shall  pa^ 
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to  the  children  and  heirs  of  his  roy- 
sd  highness  the  prince  of  Asturias ; 
in  default  of  them^  to  the  children 
and  heirs  of  the  infante  Don  Charles ; 
in  default  of  them,  to  the  descen- 
dants and  heirs  of  the  infante  Don 
Francisco ;  and  finally,  in  default  of 
them,  to  the  children  and  heirs  of 
the  infante  Don  Antonio.  Letters 
patent  and  particular,  conferring  the 
title  of  prince,  shall  be  made  out  to 
him  of  those  heirs  to  whom  the  said 
property  shall  revert. 

.V.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  grants 
to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Asturias  four  hundred  thousand  li- 
vres  of  appanage  rent  on  the  treasury 
of  France,  and  payable  one-twelfth 
part  every  month,  to  be  enjoyed  by 
himself  and  his  descendants,  and  the 
direct  descent  of  his  royal  highness 
'the  prince  of  Asturias ;  failing  this, 
the  appanage  rent  shall  pass  to  the 
infante  Don  Charles,  his  children  and 
heirs ;  and  they  fidling,  to  the  infante 
Don  Francisco,  his  descendants  and 
heirs. 

VI.  Independently  of  what  is  sti- 
pulated in  the  preceding  articles,  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  the  French 
and  king  of  Italy  grants  to  his  royal 
highness  the  pnnce  of  Asturias,  a 
rent  of  six  hundred  thousand  livres, 
in  like  manner  on  the  treasury,  to 
be  enjoyed  during  life.  Thie  half  of 
the  said  rent  shall  revert  to  the  prin- 
cess, his  consort,  if  she  survive  him. 

VII.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  grants 
and  guarantees  to  the  infante  Don 
Antonio,  uncle  of  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Asturias,  and  to  Don 
Chfirles  and  Don  Francisco,  the  bro- 
thers of  the  s^d  prince, 

1.  The  title  of  royal  highness, 
with  all  the  honours  and  prerogatives 


which  the  princes  of  his  blood  enjoy : 
the  descendants  of  their  royal  high* 
nesses  shall  preserve  the  title  of 
prince,  that  of  modt  serene  highness, 
and  shall  always  hold  the  same  rank 
in  France  as  the  princes  dignitarief 
of  the  empire. 

2.  The  enjoyment  of  the  revenues 
of  all  their  commanderies  in  Spain 
during  their  lives. 

3.  An  appanage  rent  of  four  hun^ 
dred  thousand  livres,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  them  and  their  heirs  in  perpetui- 
ty, it  being  always  understood  that 
the  infantes  Don  Antonio,  Don 
Charles,  and  Don  Francisco,  d3ang 
without  heirs,  or  their  posterity  be- 
coming extinct,  the  said  appanage 
rents  shall  appertain  to  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  of  Asturias,  or  to  his 
descendants  and  heirs ;  the  whole  on 
condition  that  their  royal  highnesses 
Don  Charles,  Don  Antonio,  and  Don 
Francisco,  accede  to  the  present 
treaty. 

VIII.  The  present  treaty  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ex- 
changed, within  eight  days,  or  soon- 
er, if  possible. 

Bayonne^  May  10,  1808. 

DUROG. 

Juan  de  Escoquitz. 

No.  24.— Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  emperor  of  the  French,  king 
of  Italy,  protector  of  the  confede- 
racy of  the  Rhine,  to  all  men  to 
whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
sends  greeting : — 
The  junta  of  the  state,  the  council 
of  Castile,  the  city  of  Madrid,  Stc* 
having  notified  to  us,- by  their  ad«' 
dresses,  that  the  well-being  of  Spain 
requires  a  speedy  fitop  to  be  put  to 
thcf  provisional  ^ov^mment ;  we  have 
resolved  jto  proclaim,  and  we  do  by 
thede  presents  proclaim  our  well-be* 
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lored  brother  Joseph  Napoleon,  the 
present  king  of  NajJes  and  SicOj, 
to  be  king  of  Spain  and  India. 

We  guarantee  to  the  king  of  Spain 
the  independence  and, integrity  of 
lus  states  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  A- 
frica,  Asia,  and  America;  charing 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom, the  ministers,  and  the  council 
of  Castile  to  cause  this  proclamation 
to  be  expedited,  and  publicly  an- 
nounced, according  to  the  usuaJ  cus- 
tom, that  none  may  plead  ignorance 
kereof. 

Given  at  our  Imperial  Palace  at 
Bayonne,  June  6, 1806* 
(Signed)      Napoleon. 

H.  B.  Maihet, 
Minister  of  State. 

No.  25.— ilime^  of  the  Bishop  of 
Orense, 

Answer  returned  to  the  Junta  c^ 
the  government,  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Quevedo  y  Quinitano,  Bishop  of  O- 
rense.  Upon  the  occasion  ot  his  ha- 
ving been  named  deputy  of  the  jun- 
ta, at  Bayenne : 

Mpst  excellent  Sir — An  ecclesi- 
astic of  Corunna  delivered  to  me, 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the 
25th  inst.  your  Excellency's  letter 
of  the  1 9th,  by  which,  amongst  other 
things,  I  see  myself  named  as  a  de- 
puty, to  attend'  at  the  assembly 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Bayonne,  in 
order  to  concur  in  whatever  may 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  monar- 
chy, in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of 
the  great  emperor  of  the  French, 
'  zealous  to  raise  it  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  prosperity  and  glory. 

Ahhough  my  abilities  are  weak, 
I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  my  wishes 
for  the  true  happiness  and  glory  of 
the  nation,  and  would  omit  nothing 


which  was  in  my  power,  ftnd  whidi 
I  thought  would  promote  it*  But 
my  age  of  73  years,  an  actual  indis- 
position, and  others  to  which  I  am 
subject,  prevent  me  from  taking  sa 
long  a  journey,  within  so  short  a 
time,  that  would  scarcely  be  suffi- 
cient for  performing  it,  and  still  less 
for  considering  before-hand  my  du- 
ty, and  for  acquiring  the  informa- 
tion and  instruction  which  oueht  t« 
precede  it  On  this  account  I  con- 
sider myself  as  under  the  necessity 
of  exonerating  myself  of  this  charge, 
which  I  hereby  do ;  not  doubting  but 
his  serene  highness  the  Duke  of 
Berg,  and  the  Supreme  Junta  of  go- 
vernment, will  consider  as  just  and 
necessary  my  supplication  that  they 
would  aamit  of  so  legitimate  an  ex- 
cuse, as  an  exemption. 

At  the  same  time,  with  regard  t# 
the  good  of  the  nation,  and  to  the 
intentions  of  the  emperor  and  king, 
who  desires  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  an- 
gel of  peace,  and  its  protector  and. 
tutelary  spirit,  and  who  does  not  ibr* 
get  what  ne  has  so  often  manifested, 
the  great  interest  which  he  takes  in 
seeing  the  people  and  sovereigns 
who  are  his  allies  increase  in  power, 
in  riches,  and  hapj^iness  of  every 
kind ;  I  take  the  liberty  of  repre- 
senting to  the  Supreme  Junta  of  go- 
vernment, and  through  them  to  the 
emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  that 
which,  |)reviously  to  treating  upoa 
the  business  for  which  it  appears  to 
be  convened,  I  should  say  and  pro- 
test, in  the  assembly  of  llayonne,  if 
I  could  be  present  there. 

T?he  question  is,  of  remedying  evils, 
repairing  injuries,  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  nation^  and  the  mo- 
narchy; but  upon  what  basis  and 
foundation  i    Is  there  any  approved 
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method,  any  finn  authority,  recog- 
Bised  by  the  nation,  for  doing  thisf 
Will  she  enslave  herself,  and  expect 
her  safety  by  this  measure  ?  And 
are  there  not  diseases  which  are  ag- 
gravated and  exasperated  by  medi- 
cines ;  of  which  it  has  been  said — 
tansent  wdnera  sacra  tMcb  mantis  f 
And  does  it  not  appear,  that  the  ma- 
ladies were  of  this  class  which  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  his  powerful 

Erotector,  the  emperOV  Napoleon,  to 
is  ally,  the  royal  family  of  Spain? 
Their  evils  are  so  increased,  that 
their  health  is,  as  it  were,  despaired 
of.  They  see  themselves  shut  up  in 
the  French  empire,  in  a  country 
which  had  banished  them  for  ever ; 
and,  returned  to  their  primitive  cra- 
dle, they  find  a  tomb,  (by  a  civil 
death,)  there,  where  their  elder 
branch  was  cut  off  by  the  rage  and 
violence  of  a  mad  and  sanguinary  re- 
volution. And,  iii  this  state,  what 
can  Spain  hope  for  ?  Will  her  cure 
be  more  favourable?  The  means 
and  medicines  do  not  promise  it. — 
The  abdication  of  her  kings  at  Bay-' 
onne,  and  of  the  infantes  at  Bour- 
deaux,  where  it  is  to  be  believed 
that  they  could  not  be  free,  where 
they  beheld  themselves  surrounded 
by  force  and  artifice,  and  deprived 
of  the  lights  and  assistance  of  their 
faithful  vas$als;  these  abdications, 
which  cannot  be  conceived,  and  ap- 
pear impossible,  considering  the  na- 
tural impressions  of patemafand  filial 
affection,  and  the  honour  and  lustre 
of  the  whole  family,  in  which  all  ho- 
nourable  men  take  so  much  interest ; 
these  abdications,  which  have  be- 
come suspected  by  the  whole  nation, 
and  upon  which  depends  the  whole 
authority  which  the  emperor  and 
king  can  justly  make  use  of,  require, 
in  order  to  make  theip  firm  and  va- 
lid, and|  at  leasts  for  the  satisfaction 


of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  to 
be  ratified  by  the  king  and  in&itej 
who  have  mstde  them,  when  free 
from  all  restraint  and  fear.  And  no- 
thing would  be  so  glorious  for  the 
great  emperor  Napoleon  I.  who  hai 
taken  so  much  interest  in  them,  as. 
to  restore  to  Spain  her  august  mo- 
narch and  his  family,  and  to  provide 
that,  in  her  own  bosom,  and  in  a 
general  cortes  of  the  kingdom,  they 
should  act  according  to  their  free 
choice,  and  that  the  nation  itself, 
with  the  independence  and  sove- 
reignty to  which  it  is  competent, 
should  proceed,  in  consequence,  to 
recongise,  for  its  legitimate  king,  him 
whom  nature,  right,  and  circum- 
stances, should  call  to  the  Spanish 
throne. 

This  magnanimous  and  generous 
proceeding  would  be  the  greatest 
eulogium  of  the  emperor,  and  wouli 
be  more  grand  and  admirable  for 
him  than  all  the  victories  and  laurels 
which  crown  him,  and  distinguish 
him  amongst  all  the  monarchs  of  the 
earth.  And  Spain  too  would  escape 
the  most  disastrous  lot  which  threat- 
ens her,  and  might  finally  recover 
from  all  her  evils  and  enjoy  a  per- 
fect health,  and  then  give  thanks  to 
God,  and  pay  the  most  sincere  ac-' 
knowledgmentstoits  saviour  and  true 
protector,  then  the  greatest  of  the 
en^perors  in  Europe,  the  moderate, 
just,  magnanimous,  and  beneficent 
Napoleon  the  Great. 

At  present  Spain  cannot  but  be-, 
hold  him  under  a  very  different  as* 
pect.  She  sees,  or  uiinks  she  sees 
in  him  the  oppressor  of  her  princes, 
and  of  herself.  She  looks  upon  her- 
self as  enchained  and  enslaved,  when 
happiness  is  offered  to  her.  More 
than  is  worked  by  artifice,  is  doiie 
by  violence,  and  by  an  army  which 
has  been  a^itted  as  a  friend,  either 
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by  indiscretion  or  tlmidit^f  or  per- 
haps by  a  vile  treason  which  serves 
to  give  an  authority  that  cannot  ea« 
sily  be  esteemed  legitimate. 

Who  appointed  the  serene  Duke 
of  Berg  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
kingdom  i  Is  it  not  an  apppint- 
ment  made  at  Bayonne  by  an  affec- 
tionate king,  worthy  of  all  the  re- 
spect and  love  of  his  vassals,  but  who 
.  is  in  the  hands  of  person^  imperious 
-th^ofugh  the  ascendance  which  they 
have  gained  over  his  heart,  and  the 
force  and  power  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected ?  And  i^  it  not  a  deceitful 
.  illusion  to  name  for  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  this  kingdom  the  commander 
of  an  army  which  threatens  it,  and 
immediately  to  abdicate  the  crown  ? 
Did  Charles  IVi  wish  to  return  to 
the  throne  merely  to  take  it  from 
his  sons  ?  And  was  it  nece^ary  to 
name  a  lieutenant,  who,  by  his  au- 
thority, mid  by  a  military  force, 
would  impede  every  effort  which 
might  be  made  to  avoid  the  consum- 
mation of  a  project  of  this  nature  ? 
I  doubt  whether,  not  only  in  Spain, , 
but  in  all  Europe,  there  can  be  found 
one  sincere  person  who  would  not 
cry  out  in  his  heart  against  such  ex- 
traordinary, and,  to  say  no  more^ 
0uch  suspicious  acts. 

To  conclude — the  nation  sees  it- 
self, as  it  were,  without  a  king,  and 
knows  not  to  whom  to  adhere.  The 
abdication  of  its  kings,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  kingdom,  are  actr  done  in 
Trance,  and  under  the  eye  of  an  em- 
peror, who  has  persuaded  himself 
that  he  shall  make  Spain  happy»  in 
giving  her  a  new  dynasty,  which  is 
to  have  its  origin  in  that  family,  so 
fortunate,  that  it  is  thought  incapa- 
ble of  producing  princes,  who  have 
not  the  same  or  greater  talents  for 
governing  people  than  the  invinci- 


ble, the  victorious,  the  legislator,  the 
philosopher,  the  great  emperor  Na- 
poleon, The  supreme  junta, of  go- 
vernment, besides  all  the  objections 
insinuated  above,  with  its  president 
in  arms, .  and  surrounded  by  an  ar- 
my, must  be  considered  as  derived 
of  its  freedom,  and  the  councils  and 
tribunals  of  the  court  are  in  the 
same  situation.  What  confusion  I 
what  a  chaos !  and  what  a  source  of 
misfortune  for  Spain !  They  cannot 
be  provided  against  by  any  assembly 
convoked  out  of  the  kingd.om,  whose 
members  neither  possess  their  free- 
dom, nor  if  they  did,  could  believe 
they  possessed  it — and  if  to  this  we 
add,  the  tumultuous  moments  which 
may  be  apprehended  within  the  king- 
dom, the  pretensions  of  foreign  prin- 
ces and  states,  succours  OTOred  or 
solicited,  and  troops  which  may 
come  to  combat,  in  her  bosom,  the 
French  and  their  partizans — ^what 
desolation,  what  more  lamentable 
scene  can  be  conceived  !  The  com- 
passion, the  love,  the  interest,  which 
the  emperor  and  king  takes  in  their 
welfare,  may,  instead  of  curing  her, 
cause  the  greatest  disasters. 

I  beg  then,  with  all  respect,  that 
these,  in  my  opinion,  just  appre- 
hensions, may  be  laid  before  the 
supreme  junta  of  government,  and 
likewise  submitted  to  the  great  Na- 
poleon. I  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  rely  upon  the  rectitude  of  his 
heart,  as  free  from  ambition,  and 
averse  to  deceit,  and  an  artificial  po- 
licy ; — and  I  istill  hope,  that  he  will 
recognise,  that  it  cannot  be  for  the 
good  of  Spain,  to  enslave  her,  and 
that  he  thuI  not  persist  in  applying 
remedies  to  her,  when  in  fetters,  as. 
she  is  neither  mad  nor  raving.— Let 
a  legitimate  authority  be  first  est^ 
blished,  and  theii  let  us  think  of  ^^ 
r^edi^s^ 
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These  ftre  my  wishes,  which  I  have 
not  feared  to  make  known  to  the 
junta  of  the  government,  and  to  the 
emperor  himself,  because  I  have  con- 
sidered, that  if  the  J  were  not  listen- 
ed to,  they  would  at  least  be  looked 
upon,  (as  in  reality  they  are,)  as  the 
effect  of  my  love  to  my  country,  and 
to  the  august  family  of  its  kings,  and 
of  my  duty  as  a  counsellor,  the  tem- 
poral title  of  which  is  attached  to 
t^e  episcopacy  of  Spain — and  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  I  consider  them  as  not 
only  useful,  but  necessary  to  the 
true  glory  and  happiness  of  the  illus- 
trious hero,  whom  Europe  admires, 
whom  all  venerate,  and  to  whom  I 
have  the  happiness  of  offering,  on 
this  occasion,  my  respectful,  humble, 
a)id  obsequious  respects. — God  grant 
your  Excellency  the  happy  years 
which  I  wish  you, 

Orenscy  May  29,  1808. 

No.  26. — Declaration  of  War  against 
the  Emperor  of  France^  Napoleon 
Jhe  First. 

France,  under  the  government  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon  the  first,  has 
violated  towards  Spain  the  most  sa- 
cred compacts-r-has  arrested  her 
monarchs— -obliged  them  to  a  forced 
and  manifestly  void  abdication  and 
renunciation ;  has  behaved  with  the 
same  violence  towards  the  Spanish 
nobles  whom  he  keeps  in  his  power 
•—has  declared  that  he  will  elect  a 
king  of  Spain,  the  most  horrible  at- 
tempt that  is  recorded  in  history-— 
has  sent  his  troops  into  Spain,  sei- 
zed her  fortresses  and  her  capital, 
and  scattered  his  troops  throughout 
the  country — has  ^committed  against 
Spain  all  sorts  of  assassinations,  rob- 
beries, and  unheard  of  cruelties ;  and 
this  he  has  done  with  the  most  enor- 
mous ingratitude  to  the  services 
which  the  Spanish  nation  has  ren- 
dered France,  to  the  friendship  it 


has  shewn  her,  thus  treating  it  with 
the  most  dreadful  perfidy,  fraud,  and 
treachery,  such  as  was  never  com- 
mitted against  any  nation,  or  mo-> 
narch,  by  the  most  barbarous  or 
ambitious  king  or  people.    He  has,  < 
in  fine,  declared,  that  he  will  tram- 
ple down  our  monarchy,  our  funda^ 
mental  laws,  and  bring  about  the 
ruin  of  our  holy  catholic  religion.. 
The  only  remedy,  therefore,  for  such 
grievous  ills,  which  are  so  manifest 
to  all  Europe,  is  in  war,  which  we   ^ 
declare  against  him.    In  the  name, 
therefore,  of  our  king,   Ferdinand 
the  seventh,  and  of  all  the  Spanish 
nation,  we  declare  war  by  land  and 
sea  against  the  emperor  Napoleon 
the  first,  and  against  France ;  we 
are  determined  to  throw  off  her  do- 
mination and  tyranny,  and  command 
all  Spaniards  to  act  hostilely  against 
her,  to  do  her  all  possible  damage 
according  to  the  laws  of  war,  to 
place  an  embargo  upon  all  French 
ships  in  our  ports,  and  all  property,- 
and  effects,  in  whatever  part  of  Spain 
they  may  be,  whether  belonging  to 
the  government  or  to  the  individuals 
of  that  nation.    In  the  same  manner 
we   command,  that  no  embarrass- 
ment, nor  molestation,  be  done  to 
the  English  nation,  nor  its  govern- 
ment, nor  its  ships,  property,  or-  ef- 
fects, nor  any  individual  of  that  na- 
tion.   We  declare  that  there  shall 
be  open  and  free    communication 
with  England,  that  we  have  con- 
tracted, and  will  keep  an  armistice 
with  her,  and  that  we  hope  to  con- 
clude a  durable  and  lasting  peace. 
Moreover  we  protest,  we  will  not 
lay  down  our  arms  till  the  emperor 
Napoleon  the  first,  has  restored  to 
Spain  our  king,  Ferdinand  the  se-  ^ 
venth,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily ;  has  respected  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  nation,  which  he  has  violated, 
and  her  liberty,  integrity,  and  iude- 
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pendence.  With  the  ttme  under* 
standing  and  accordance  with  the 
Spanish  nation,  we  command  that 
the  present  solemn  declaration  be 
printed,  posted,  and  circulated,  a- 
mong  all  the  people  and  provinces 
of  Spain  and  America,  that  it  may 
be  known  in  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia : — Given  in  the  royal  palace  of 
Alcazar  at  Seville,  this  6th  of  Juee, 

1808. ^By  order  of  the  supreme 

junta  of  government. 

Manuel  Mabia  Acuilar,  Sec. 

JdAN  Bautista  Pardo,  Sec. 

Instruction  from  the  Supreme  Junta 
of  the  GoDemmentf  to  all  Cities 
tmd  Tommsy  to  be  executed  with  the 
"tUmost  promptitude, 

1.  In  cities  and  towns  consisting 
trf  2000  or  more  householders,  a 
junta  shall  be  established,  which 
shall  superiiitend  all  arrangements, 
and  shall  be  obeyed  by  all  Uie  inha* 
bitants;  and  in  places  of  smaller 
size,  the  ayuntamientos  shall  hold 
tile  place  and  perform  the  functions 
•f  the  juntas. — 2»  It  is  ordered,  that 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  ayunta- 
miento,  clergy,  prelates,  priest,  no- 
bles, and  other  persons,  so  assem* 
bled,  a  junta  of  six  be  formed  to  re- 
•eive  orders  from  the  supreme  jun« 
ta,  and  correspond  therewith,  and 
in  every  particular  act  under  their 
authority;  and  the  inhabitants  and 
the  corregida  are  required  to  obey 
them  in  their  office,  and  eveiy  thing 
thereunto  appertaining. — 3.  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  this  junta  to  enhst  the 
inhabitants  from  the  age  of  16  to  4^, 
first,  such  as  volunteer  their  services, 
and  then  all  the  secular  inhabitants 
•f  the  aforesaid  age,  to  form  them 
in  companies,/ to  assign  them  re- 
spectable persons  for  captains^  lieu- 


tenants, and  ensigns,  with  fiiH  power 
to  name  Serjeants  and  corporals, 
which  they  will  proceed  to  do  with 
all  possible  dispatch.^ — 4h  They  will 
instruct  the  towns  of  their  districts, 
and  even  those  of  the  neighbouring 
districts,  to  submit  to  the  same  re- 
gulations, enlistments,  and  qf^KMut- 
ments,  and  to  advise  thejunta  there- 
of without  deli^«— ^  for  the  pre- 
sent, each  con^any  shall  remain  in 
its  district,  but  the  junta  is  empower- 
ed, if  it  Uiink  fit,  to  call  together 
the  enlisted  eomfMmies  in  the  other 
towns^-^*  The  junta  will  name  a 
confidential  person  -  to  administer, 
under  its  direction,  the  funds  which 
must  meet  the  expences  of  the  pre- 
sent occasion.^— -7.  These  funds  shall 
be  raised  by  orders  of  the  Junta  to 
all  corporations  and  rich  indtividuak, 
and  over  and  above  a  subscription 
shall  be  opened,  that  all  the  inoabi- 
tants  may  contribute  in  proporticm 
to  their  zeal  for  their  king  and  coun- 
try, and  the  urgent  necessity  of  the 
cause. — 8.  To  these  funds  shall  be 
added  patriotic  loans  of  money,  to 
be  afterward  repaid  in  full ;  and  it 
is  expected  from  the  public  spirit  of 
the  inhabitants,  diat  iSiere  will  be  no 
occasion  for  forced  loans,  or  any 
other  proceeding,  which,  though  it 
might  be  violent,  would  still  be  jus- 
tifiable by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
— ^9.  Hiis  prodamation  (bando)  shall 
be  printed  and  published  by  this  su- 
preme junta,  and  shall  be  placarded 
and  circulated  in  all  places.^— 10.  All 
the  magistrates  and  public  function- 
aries are  for  the  present  confinned 
in  their  respective  offices. 

D.  J.  Bautista  Estbllbr^  Sec 

D.  J.  B.  Pardo,  Sec 
5ra2ie,  %m  May^  1800. 
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No.  27. — Precautions  which  mil  he 
proper  to  observe  throughout  the 
d^ereM  provinces  ofSpatn^  in  the 
necessity  to  which  they  have  been 
driven  by  the  French^  of  resisting 
the  unjust  and  violent  possession 
xiohich  their  armies  are  endeavour" 
ing  to  take  of  the  kingdom. 

We  ca&not  doubt  a  moment  of 
the  exertions  which  the  united  pro« 
vinces  of  Spsun  would  make  to  ob- 
struct and  defeat  the  malicious  de- 
signs of  the  French,  and  that  the^ 
wSl  sacrifice  even  their  lives  on  this 
occasion,  the  most  important,  and 
even  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  nation,  both  in  the  thing  itself, 
and  in  the  horrible  means  of  ingra- 
titude and  perfidy  by  which  the 
French  have  undertaken,  pursued, 
and  are  still  endeavouring  to  effect 
our  slavery: — 1.  Let  the  first  object 
be  to  avoid  all  general  actions,  and 
to  convince  ourselves  of  the  very 
great  hazards,  without  any  advan- 
tage, or  even  the  hope  of  it,  to 
which  thev  would  expose  us.  The 
reasons  of  this  resolution  are  many, 
and  such  as  any  one  will  discover 
who  has  the  use  of  liis  understand- 
ing.—-2.  ~A  war  of  partisans  is  the 
system  which  suits  us;  the  embar- 
rassing and  wasting  the  enemy's  ar- 
mjes  by  want  of  provisions,  destroy- 
ing bridges,  throwing  up  entrench- 
ments in  proper  situations,  and  other 
similar  means.  The  situation  of 
Spain,  its  many  mountains,  and  the 
passes  which  they  present,  its  rivers 
and  torrents,  and  even  the  colloca- 
tion of  its  provinces,  invite  us  to 
carry  on  this  species  of  warfare  suc- 
cessfully.^— S.  it  is  indispensible  that 
e^h  province  should  have  its  gene- 
ral, of  known  talents,  and  of  such 
experience  as  our  situation  permits. 


'that  his  heroic  lovalty  should  inspire 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  that  eve- 
ry general  should  have  under  his 
command  officers  of  merit,  particu- 
larly of  artillery  and  engineers^— 
4:.  As  a  combined  union  of  plans  is 
the  soul  of  every  well  concerted  en- 
terprize,  and  that  which  alone  can 
pomise  and  facilitate  a  si^ccessful 
issue,  it  appears  indispensible  that 
there  should  be  three  generalissimos^ 
who  should  act  in  concert  with  each 
other*— one  who  should  command  in 
the  four  kingdoms  of  Andalusia,  in 
Murcia,  and  Lower  Estramadura— * 
another  in  Galicia,  Upper  Estrama- 
dura, Old  and  New  Castile,  and 
Leon— ^another  in  Valencia,  Arra- 
gon,  and  Catalonia ;  a  person  of  tl|e 
greatest  credit  being  appointed  to 
Navarre,  the  Biscayan  Provinces, 
Montanus,  Asturias,  Rinja,  and  the 
North  of  Old  Castile,  for  the  pur- 
poses which  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after.—5.  Each  of  these  generals, 
and  generalissimos  will  form  an  ar^ 
my  of  veterans,  troops  and  peasan- 
try united,  and  put  himself  in  a  si- 
tuation to  undertake  enterprises,  and 
to  succour  the  most  exposed  points, 
keeping  up  always  frequent  commu- 
nication with  the  other  generalissi- 
mos, in  order  that  all  may  act  by 
common  accord,  and  assist  one  ano- 
ther.— 6.  Madrid  and  La  Mancha 
require  an  especial  general,  to  con- 
cert and  execute  the  enterprixes 
which  their  particular  local  situation 
demands— his  only  object  must  be 
to  embarrass  the  enemy's  armies,  to 
take  away  or  cut  off  their  provisions, 
to  attack  them  in  Hank  and  rear,  and 
not  to  leave  them  a  moment  of  re- 
pose. Hie  courage  of  these  inhabi- 
tants, is  well  known,  and  they  will 
eagerly  embrace  such  enterprises  if 
they  are  led  as  they  should  be.    In 
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Ae  succession  war  the  enemy  en- 
tered twice  into  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom^  and  even  as  far  as  its  ca- 
pital, and  this  was  the  cause  of  de- 
feat, their  entire  ruin,  and  their  ut- 
ter failure  of  success. — 7.  The  ge- 
neralissimos of  the  North  and  l^st 
will  block  up  the  entrances  to  the 
provinces  under  their  command,  and 
come  to  the  assistance  of  any  one 
that  may  be  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  all 
inllage,  and  preserve  its  inhabitants 
from  the  desolation  of  war ;  the  ma- 
ny mountains  and  defiles  which  are 
to  the  confines  of  these  provinces 
being  favourable  to  such  projects. — 
8.  'Hie  destination  of  the  general  of 
Navarre,  Biscay  and  the  rest  of  this 
department  is  the  most  important  of 
all,  in*  which  he  will  be  assisted  by 
the  generals  of  the  North  and  East : 
with  the  troops  and  other  succours 
which  he  stands  in  need  of.  His 
whole  business  must  be  to  shut  the 
entrance  of  Spain  against  fresh 
French  troops ;  and  to  harrass  and 
destroy  those  that  return  from  Spain 
to  France  by  this  point.  The  very 
rugged  local  situation  of  these  pro- 
vinces will  be  of  singular  advantage 
in  such  a  design,  and  these  enter- 
prises, if  well  concerted  and  carried 
into  execution,  will  no  doubt  be  suc- 
cessful: and  the  sdme  may  be  un- 
derstood of  the  different  points  by 
which  the  French  troops  which  are 
in  Portugal  may  come  into  Spain, 
or  by  which  French  Croops  may  en- 
ter through  Rolissilloninto  Catalo-' 
nia,  for  there  is  not  much  to  be  ap- 
prehended for  Arragon.  And,  even 
from  Portugal,  it  is  not  thought  that 
they  will  escape,  on  account  of  the 
proclamations  which  have  been  cir- 
culated in  that  kingdom,  and  the 
hatred  which  they  before  bore  to 


the  French  beings  enereased  witkout 
measure  by  the  innumerable  evik 
which  they  have  been  made  to  suf- 
fer, and  the  cruel  oppression  in  which 
they  are  held  by  them— 9.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  very  proper 
that  the  generalissimo  should  pub- 
lish ^d  circulate  frequent  proda^ 
mations  amongst  thr  people,  and 
rouse  their  courage  akdloyal^, shew- 
ing them  that  they  have  every  thing 
to  fear  from  the  horrible  perfidy  wjjtk 
which  the  French  have  dealt  wkh  aQ 
Spain,  and  even  with  their  king  Fer- 
dmand  VII.  and  that  if  they  rule 
over  us  all  is  lost,  kings,  monarchy, 
property,  liberty,  independence,  and 
religion ;  and  tn4t  therefore  it  is  ne* 
cessary  to  sacrifice  our  lives  and  pro- 
perty in  defence  of  the  king,  and  of 
the  country,  and  though  our  lot 
(which  we  hope  will  never  come  to 
pass)  should  destine  us  to  become 
slaves,  let  us  become  so  %hting  and 
dying  like  gallant  men,  not  giving, 
up  ourselves  basely  to  the  yoke  like 
sheep,  as  the  late  infamous  govern-- 
ment  would  have  done,  and  fixing 
upon  Spain  and  her  slavery  eternal 
ignominy^  and  disgrace.  France  has 
never  domineered  over  us,  nor  set 
her  foot  in  our  territory.  We  have 
many  times  mastered  her,  not  by 
deceit,  but  by  force  of  arms;  wc- 
hav^  made  her  kings  prisoners,  and . 
we  have  made  the  nation  tremUe— 
we  are  the  saime  Spaniards;  and 
France,  and  Europe,  and  the  world 
shall  see,  that  we  are  not  less  gal- 
litnt,  nor  less  brave '  than  the  most 
glorious  of  our  ancestors. — 10.  AH 
persons  of  education  in  the  provinces 
should  be  stimulated  to  frame,  print, 
and  publishfirequent  short  discourses, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  publk:  o|M« 
nion,  and  the  ardour  of  the  ni^on, 
confuting  at  the  same  time  the  isfit- 
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mous  diaries  of  Madrid,  which  the 
baseness  of  the  late  gaoemment  has 
permitted,  and  still  permits  to  be 
published  in  Madrid  itself  and  has 
caused  to  be  circulated  abroad,  de* 
tecting  their  falsehoods  and  conti- 
nual contradictions.  Let  them  cover 
with  shame  the  miserable  authors  of 
these  diaries,  and  sometimes  extend 
their  remarks  to  those  charlatans, 
the  French  Gazeteers,  and  even  to 
their  Moniteur:  and  let  them  dis- 
play and  publish  to  Spain,  to  all 
Europe,  their  horrible  falsehoods  and 
venal  praises ;  for  they  afford  abun- 
dant matter  for  such  a  work.  Let 
all  such  perverted  minds  tremble  at 
Spain:  and  let  France  know  that 
Spaniards  have  thoroughly  pene- 
trated their  designs ;  and  therefore 
it  is  that  they  justly  detest  and  abo- 
minate them,  ana  that  they  will 
sooner  lay  down  their  lives  than 
submit  to  their  iniquitous  and  bar- 
barous yoke.— 1 1.  Care  shall  be  taken 
to  explain  to  the  nation,  and  to 
convince  them,  that  when  freed, 
as  we  trust  to  be,  from  this  civil  war, 
to  which  the  French  have  forced  us, 
'  and  when  placed  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity, our  lord  and  king,  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  being  restored  to  the 
throne,  under  him  and  by  him  the 
cartes  mil  he  assembled^  abuses  re* 
formed^  and  such  laws  shall  be  e- 
nacted  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  experience  may  dictate 
for  the  public  good  and  happiness : 
—things  which  we  Spaniards  know 
how  to  do,  which  we  have  done  as 
well  as  other  nations,  without  any  ne- 
cessity that  the  vile  French  should 
come  to  instruct  us,  and,  according 
to  their  custom,  under  die  mask  of 
friendship,  and  wishes  for  our  hap- 
piness, should  contrive,  for  this  alone 
they  are  contriving,  to  plunder  us, 

VOL.  I.  PART  !• 


to  violate  our  womeri,  to  assassinate 
us,  to  deprive  us  of  our  liberty,  our 
laws,  and  our  king,  to  scoff  at  and 
destroy  our  holy  religion,  as  they 
have  hitherto  done,  and  will  always 
continue  to  do,  so  long  as  the  spi- 
rit of  perfidy  and  ambition,  which 
oppresses  and  tyrannises  over  them 
shall  endure. 

**  Juan  Bautista  Pardo,  Sec.'* 
By  order  of  the  Supreme  Junta. 

No.  28. — Speech  delivered  to  the 
Parliament  by  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners^  at  the  Prorogation  of  the 
Parliament^  on  the  ^th  of  Jtdy^ 
1808. 

**  My  Lords  and  (jentlemen, 
*'  We  have  it  in  command  froift 
his  Majesty  to  express  to  you  the 
great  satisfactiop  which  he  derives 
from  being  enabled,  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  present  session  of  parlia- 
ment, to  terminate  the  laborious  at- 
tendance which  the  public  business 
has  required  of  you. — The  measure 
which  you  have  adopted  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  military  force  of 
the  country  promises  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  internal 
defence  eminently  usefrd,  and  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  mcigencies  of 
these  times. — The  sanction  which 
you  have  given  to  those  measures  of 
defensive  retaliation  to  which  vio- 
lent attacks  of  the  enemy,  upon 
the  commerce  and  resources  of  this 
kingdom  compelled  his  Majest}'  to 
resort,  has  been  highly  satisfactory 
to  his  Majesty. — His  Majesty  doubts 
not,  that,  in  the  result,  the  enemy 
will  be  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of 
persevering  in  a  isystem  which  re- 
torts upon  himself,  m  so  much  great- 
er proportion,  those  evils  which  he 
endeavours  to  inflict  upon  this  coun- 
try. 
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"  Gejitlemen  of  the  House  op 
Commons^  We  are  commanded  by 
his  Majesty  to  return  his  hearty  ac- 
knowledgements,  for  the  cheerful- 
ness and  liberality  with  which  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  current 
year  have  been  provided. — His  Ma- 
jesty directs  us  to  assure  you  that 
he  participates  in  the  satisfaction 
with  which  J^ou  must  have  contem- 
plated the  flourisliing  situation  of 
the  revenue  and  credit  of  the  coun- 
try, notwithstanding  the  continued 
pressure  of  the  war ;  and  he  congra- 
tulates you  upon  having  been  ena- 
bled to  provide  for  the  e  sigencies  of 
public  bervice  with  sp  small  an  ad- 
dition to  the  public  burdens. — His 
Majesty  commands  us  to  thank  you 
for  having  enabled  him  to  make  good 
his  engagements  with  his  allies ;  and 
to  express  to  you  the  particular  gra- 
tification which  he  has  derived  from 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  his 
sister,  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick. 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
His  Majesty  has  great  satisfaction  in 
ikiibrming  you,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  formidable  confederacy  uni- 
ted against  Im  ally  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, that  sovereign  perseveres,  with 
unabsted  vigour  and  constancy,  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  indepen- 
dence of  his  crown.  No  effort  has 
been  wanting  on  the  part  of  his  Ma- 
jesty to  support  him  in  the  arduous 
contest  in  which  he  is  engaged. — 
The  recent  transactions  in  ^pain  and 
Italy  have  exhibited  new  and  stri- 
king proots  of  the  unbounded  and 
unprincipled  ambition  which  actu- 
ates the  common  enemy  of  every  es- 
tablished government  and  indepen- 
dent nation  in  the  world. — His  Ma- 
jesty views  with  the  livelit -t  interest 
the  loval  and  determined  spirit  ma- 


nifested by  the  Spanish  nation,  in 
resisting  the  violence  dnd  perfdy 
with  which  their  dearest  rights  have 
been  assailed.  Thus  nobly  strug- 
gling against  the  tyrantiy  dhd  usurp- 
ation of  France,  the  Spanish  nation 
can  no  longer  be  considered  as  the 
enemy  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  re- 
cognized by  his  Majesty  as  a  natu- 
ral friend  and  ally. — VVe  are  com- 
m£Lnded  to  infohn  you,  that  cottlmu- 
nications  have  been  made  to  his 
Majesty,  from  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  soliciting  the  aid  of 
his  Majesty.  The  answer  of  his 
Majesty  to  these  communications 
has  been  received  in  Spain  with 
every  demonstration  of  those  senti- 
ments of  confidence  and  affection 
which  are  congenial  to  the  feelings 
and  true  interest  of  both  nations : 
and  hiib  Majesty  commands  us  to  as- 
sure you,  that  he  will  continue  to 
make  fevery  exertion  in  his  power 
for  the  support  of  the  Spanish  cause; 
guided  in  the  choice  attd  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  exertions  by  the  wishes 
of  those  in  whose  behalf  they  are 
employed. — In  contributing  to  the 
success  of  this  just  and  glorious 
cause,  his  Majesty  has  no  othel*  ob- 
ject than  that  of  preserving  unim- 
paired the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  ihe  Spamsh  monarchy.— 
But  he  trusts  that  the  same  e^rti 
which  are  directed  to  that  gteet  ob- 
ject may,  under  the  blessing  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  lead,  in  their  effects, 
and  by  their  exartaple,  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  liberties  and  peace  of 
Europe. 

No.  29.-^Order  of  CouncU,  dated 
^th  JvHy^  1808. 

His  Majesty  having  takeb  into  his 
consideration  the  glorious  exertions 
of  the  Spanish  nation  for  the  deli- 
verance of  their  couhtry  from  tht 
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tyranny  s^ncl  usurpation  of  France, 
and  the  assurances  which  his  Ma- 
jesty has  received  from  several  of 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  of  their 
friendly  disposition  towards  this 
kingdom^ — his  Majesty  is  j^eased, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy- 
council,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby 
ordered,^^-lirst.  That  all  hostilities 
against  Spain  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty  shall  immediately  cease ; — 
secondly,  That  the  blockade  of  all 
the  ports  of  Spain,  except  such  as 
may  be  still  in  the  possession,  or  un- 
der controul  of  France,  shall  be  forth- 
with raised ; — thirdly,  Tliat  all  ships 
and  vessels  belonging  to  Spain  shall 
have  &ee  admission  into  the  ports  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions,  as  before 
the  present  hostilities  ; — fourthly, 
That  ad  ships  and  vessels  belonging 
to  Spain,  which  shall  be  met  at  sea 
by  his  Majesty's  ships  and  cruizers^ 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ships  of  any  state  in  amity  with 
his  Majesty,  and  shall  be  suffered  to 
carry  on  any  trade  now  considered 
by  his  Majesty  to  be  lawfully  car- 
ried on  by  neutral  ships;— fifthly. 
That  all  vessels  and  goods  belonging 
to  persons  residing  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  which  shall  be  detained  by^ 
any  of  his  Majesty's  cruizers  after 
the  date  hereof,  shall  be  brought  in- 
to port,  and  sh^l  be  carefully  pre- 
8<»rved  in  sale  custody,  to  await  his 
Majesty's  further  pleasure,  until  it 
shall  be  known  whether  the  said  co- 
lonies, or  any  of  them,  in  which  the 
owners  of  such  ships  and  goods  re- 
side, ishall  have  made  common  cause 
with  Spain,  against  the  power  of 
France. — And  tfee  right  honourable 
the  lords  commissioners  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's treasury,  his  Majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  the 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty. 


and  the  judges  of  the  court  of  vice 
admiralty,  are  to  take  such  measures 
herein  as  to  them  may  respectively 
appertain. 

No.  SO.-^  Address  of  General  Morla 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
the  People  of  Cadiz^  lUh  June. 
1808. 

The  French  squadron  has  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  relying  on  the 
humanity  and  generosity  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Cadiz,  as  has  already 
been  made  known.  The  measures 
which  have  been  pursued  have  pre- 
vented our  squadron  from  sustaining 
the  least  damage,  nor  have  tiie  forces 
employed  to  r^ucethe  French  squa- 
dron sustained  any  considerable  lo^s, 
and  the  efiusion  of  blood  has  been 
less  than  in  the  combat  of  two  small 
armed  vessels : — the  loss  in  killed  does 
not  exceed  four  men.  The  French 
ships,  their  arms,  and  warlike  stores, 
remain  at  our  disposal ;  and  the  pri- 
soners taken  will  be  exchanged  for 
our  troops.  Nothing  of  that  kind 
could  liave  been  attguned  hy  red-hot 
balls,  or  similar  means.  Had  no 
measures  of  prevention  been  taken, 
which  require  time,  our  loss  would 
have  been  much  greater.  I  there- 
fore trust  1  have  acquitted  mysejf 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  town,  who  havie  given 
noie  so  many  repeated  proofs  of  their 
confidence  and  respect,  that  I  shall 
at  all  times  entertain  the  highest 
sense  of  the  approbation  with  which 
they  have  honoured  my  can^uct<^-« 
But  now  I  demand,  exact,  and  or»* 
dain,  that  all  disturbances  shall  cease ; 
that  eveiy  thing  shall  return  to-or- 
der ;  that  all  persons,  according  to 
their  different  ranks  and  stations, 
i^atl  submit  to  the  constituted  autl^o- 
rities,  who  all  depend  ffom  >the  (Su- 
preme council  of  government,  at  all 
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tones  fioUdteus  t»  promote  the  pub« 
lie  welfarei  and  to  procure  the  oest 
alliances  and  means  to  secure  a  suc- 
cessful issue  of  6ur  undertaking: 
let  the  laws  reign,  and  all  arbitrary 
proceedings  be  avoided.  The  most 
enlightened  and  civilized  people  up- 
on earth  disgraces  itself  b^  demand- 
ing the  death  of  any  individual  The 
field  of  battle,  where  force  is  repell- 
ed by  force,  authorises  alone  the  ef- 
fiision  of  blood,  which  is  otherwise 
illegal.  Hie  sovereign  himself  is  not 
master  of  the  life  of  an  offender,  un- 
less he  has  forfeited  the  same  by  the 
laws  of  his  country*  These  laws 
prohibit,  in  all  countries,  even  among 
the  most  barbarous  nations,  sedidon, 
and  disturbances  of  every  descrip- 
tion :  we  are  bound  to  obey  and  re- 
spect them.  This  is  the  only  means 
to  secure  a  successful  issue  of  the 
contest  in  which  "we  are  engaged, 
and  not  to  offend  either  against  the 
God  of  Hosts,  or  the  sovereign 
whose  sacred  rights  we  have  sworn 
to  defend.-7-In  order  to  avoid  an 
unnecessary  multiplication  of  publi- 
cations, I  now  address  the  French 
who  reside  in  this  city.  The  su-* 
preme  council  has  used  towards  you 
the  utmost  lenity  and  respect :  Aftei" 
having  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  Spanish  nation,  you  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  this  countiy,  and 
your  property  is  fespected.--r6rate- 
ful  for  this  valuable  blessing,  you 
should  not  be  vipers,  which  destroy 
the  bosom  that  gave  them  shelter. 
On  the  contrary,  you  are  bound  to 
shew  the  utmost  loyalty  and  respect 
for  a  government  which  treats  you 
in  so  generous  a  manner.  By  such 
conduct  you  will  not  only  avoid  the 
odium  of  the  good  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  but  also  obtain  their  love. 
Should  you  act  otherwise,  dread 
their  justice :  they  will  punish  with 


die  utmost  rigour,  and  without  the 
least  mercy,  even  meetings  which 
you  may  hold  among  yourselves, 
and  disloyal  expressions  which  you 
may  malce  use  of,  in  opposition  to 
our  cause.  Should  any  one  of  you 
be  so  far  devmd  of  reason  as  not  to 
respect  it  on  account  of  its  equity 
ana  justice,  he  will  fall  «  victim  of 
his  wickedness  or  pride.  ' 

MORLA. 

Address  of  Gen.  Morla  to  the  People 
qfCadizy  IBth  June,  1808. 

The  commotion,  more  or  less  vio- 
lent, which  has  taken  place  in  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Spain,  has  been 
of  eminent  service  to  rouse  us  from 
the  state  of  lethargy  in  which  we  in- 
dulged, and  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  our  rights,  our  glory,  and  the 
inviolable  duty  which  we  owe  to  our 
holy  religion  and  our  monarch.  We 
wanted  some  electric  stroke  to  rouse 
us  from  our  paralytic  state  of  in- 
activity :  we  stood  in  need  of  a  hur- 
ricane, to  clear  the  atmosphere  of 
the  insalubrious  vapours  with  which 
it  was  loaded.  Fortunately,  the  only 
antidote  which  could  save  us,  has 
proved  efficacious.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  know,  tliat  if  the  use 
of  heroic  remedies  be  continued^ 
after  the  good  effect  wliich  was  ex- 
pected from  them  has  been  obtained, 
they  destroy,  annihilate,  and  kill; 
that  excessive  efforts  bring  on  indi- 
rect debility,  which  i^  worse  than  di- 
rect weakness,  because  the  very 
principle  of  strength  is  emadaled. 
Hence  it  is,  that  although  the  popu- 
lar ferment  which  has  pervaded  all 
the  [Provinces  has  been  of  consider- 
able use,  yet,  if  not  cheeked,  it  will 
produce  a  state  of  putre&ction,  or, 
m  other  words,  prove  extremely  de- 
structive. It  is  necessary  to  return 
to  order,  and  to  have  copfidence  in 
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the .  magistrates,  who,  from   their 
knowledge,  studies,  and  experience, 
are  able  to  deliberate,  combine,  and 
determine,  as  circumstances  shall  di- 
rect.    Without  the  most  intimate 
knowledge,  the  wisest  are  liable  to 
err:  and  how  can  a  mob  possibly  steer 
clear  of  errors,  which  is  mostly  gui- 
ded by  the  cries  of  women  and  boys  ? 
—But  not  restricting  myself  to  this 
xity,  I  really  believe  tlmt  all  these 
observations  are  perfectly  useless, 
because  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
are  more  enlightened  than  any  other, 
on  account  of  their  trade  and  inter- 
course with  other  nations.     There 
are  but  few  idiots  in  this  city,  who 
are  merely  guided,  as  it  were,  by  in- 
stinct ;  and  much  smaller  is  the  num- 
ber of  those  who,  from  their  vicious 
habitSy  can  only  exist  in  confusion 
and  disorder.    These  few  have  been 
joined  by  others  of  the  neighbour- 
ing distncts,  who  neither  enlist  for 
the  honourable  and  glorious  service 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  nw  apply 
themselves  to  reap  the  plentiful  crops 
with  which  FWyvidence  has   been 
pleased  to  bless  us.    These  are  the 
men  who  have  not  looked  for  any 
other  emplojnnent  than  that  of  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  tnmquillity  of 
this  place,  and  of  preventing  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants,  nay,  the  magis- 
tratest  from  performing  their  duty. 
They  ar^e  well  knoWn.   Unless  they 
amend  their  conduct,and  all  foreign- 
ers withdraw  to  their  different  ha- 
bitations, they  will  certainly  be  pu- 
nished.   Weil-disposed  persons  will 
be  obliged  to  take^  i^  arms;  they 
who  are  not  able  to  bear  arms  wiU 
be  emplpyed  for  other  purposes ;  and 
bo3rs  neglected  by  thdr  parents,  and 
women  who  raise  the  hue  and  6ry, 
shall  be  pumshed.    The  troops,  the 
whole  town^  the  sword  of  justice, 
aniy  abeve  all,  God  hftnself;  who  a- 


tenges  the  wrongs  of  those  who  mis- 
use his  mercies,  authorise  and  sup- 
port me.  I  make  this  known,  that 
no  person  may  plead  ignorance.  How- 
ever disposed,  I  shall  always  follow 
the  dictates  of  humanity  and  mercy. 
It  will  never  be  my  wi»i  to  punish, 
but  I  sl^all  at  all  Umes  be  haj^y  to 
correct. 

No.  3l^^^Anstioer  of  General  Morla 
to  a  Letter  tjJiick  Generat  DuponC 
-  sentjrom  Lebrij(u 

Excellentissimo  Senor  General 
Dupont,  I  was  never  capable  ef  bad 
faith  or  dissimulation,  and  hence  I 
wi'ote  to  you  on  the  8th  instant  with 
the  candour  which  is  peculiar  to  me  ; 
and  I  feel  myself  obliged,  in  conse-* 
quence  of  your  yesterday**  reply,  to 
repeat,  in  substance,' what  I  had  then 
the  honour  t&say  to  your  excellency^ 
83  that  which  must  certmnly  be  ad- 
hered to.  Neither  the  capitulation^^ 
nor  the  approbation  of  the  junta,  nor 
the  express  command  of  our  beloved 
king,  can  render  that  possible  which 
is  in  itself  impossible.  We  have  nai* 
ther  vessels  nor  the  means  to  pro^ 
cure  them,  for  the  transportation  of 
your  army.  What  better  proof  is 
necessary,  than  that  we  retain  here 
the  prisoners  of  your  squadron,  be- 
cause we  have  not  the  power  of  tran- 
sporting them  beyond  the  continent? 
When  General  Castanos  promised  to 
obtain  passports  from  the  English 
for  the  passage  of  your  army,  he 
could  only  olxige  himself  earnestly 
to  request  it :  He  has, done  this.  But 
how  could  your  excellency  believe 
that  the  British^  nation  would  accede 
to  this,  ceitain  that  you  would  in^ 
stantly  carry  on  the  war  on  some 
other  point,  or  perhaps  on  the  same? 
I  am  persuaded  thiat  neither  General 
Castanos  nor  your  excellency  ever 
thought  that  the  oapitulatien  w^ttld 
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be  executed.  The  object  of  the  first 
was,  to  relieve  hknself  from  embar- 
'  rassment,  and  that  of  your  excellent 
cy  to  obtain  conditions,  which,  though 
hnpossible,  would  do  honour  to  your 
surrender.  Each  has  obtamed  what 
he  desired,  and  now  the  imperious 
law  of  necessity  must  be  obeyed. 
The  national  character  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  treat  the  French  otherwise 
than  this  law  prescribes.  We  cannot 
use  reprisals. ,  Your  excellency  obli- 
ges me  to  utter  truths  which  cannot 
but  be  bitter.  What  right  has  an  ar- 
my to  demand  the  execution  of  im- 
possible articles  of  capitulation,  which 
entered  Spain  professing  friendship 
and  alliance,  imprisoned  our  king 
and  the  royal  family,  plundered  his 
palaces,  assassinated  and  robbed  his 
•ubjects,  ravaged  his  towns,  and  de- 
prived him  of  his  crown?  if  your 
excellency  is  not  desirous  to  draw 
wpon  you  more  and  more  the  just 
incHgnation  of  the  people,  which  I 
am  labouring  so  much  to  repress, 
cease  to  advance  such  inadmissible 
pretensions,  and  endeavour,  by  sub- 
mission, and  a  suitable  behaviour,  to 
weaken  the  strong  sense  of  tlie  atro- 
cities you  recently  committed  at 
Cordova.  Your  excellency  may  be 
assured  that  my  object  in  making 
this  intimation  to  you  is  no  other 
fhan  your  own  welfare.  The  unre- 
flecting vulgar  only  wish  to  return 
evil  for  evil,  without  weighing  cir- 
cumstances. I  cannot  omit  decla- 
ring your  excellency  answerable  for 
the  fatal  results  which  may  proceed 
from  your  repugnance  to  that  which 
is  inevitable.  The  orders  given  by 
Don  Juan  Creagh,  and  communi- 
cated to  your  excellency,  are  those 
of  the  supreme  junta,  and  are  indis- 
pensible,  under  the  actual  circum- 
stances. To  retard  their  execution 
would  alarm  the  people,  and  occ»- 


sion  inconveniendes.  M.  Creagh 
has  already  informed  me  of  an  oc- 
currence which  makes  me  exceed- 
ingly upon  my  guard.  What  an  ef- 
fect must  it  have  upon  the  people  to 
know  that  a  single  soldier  was  car- 
rying awa>  25S0  livres  ToumoisI 
This  is  what  I  had  to  reply  to  your 
excellency's  note,  and  I  hope  that 
this  will  .be  my  last  answer  to  such 

Soints :  Remaining,  in  other  respects, 
esirous  to  serve  you,  being  your 
sincere  and  obedient  servant. 
Cadiz^  lOth  August,  1808. 

No.  32. — Answer  of  the  Captain  Ge- 
neral of  the  Province  and  Governor 
qfCaaiz^  to  the  Letters  of  General 
Duponty  on  occasion  of  tohat  took 
place  on  the  1  Sth  inst,  at  the  Port 
of  Santa  Maria. 

Excellentissimo  Senor  General 
Dupont,  It  is  with  extreme  surprise 
that  I  received  your  excellency's  let- 
ter of  yesterday,  in  which  you  make 
a  demand  of  the  equipages,  money, 
horses,  and  various  commodities  be- 
longing to  you  and  the  general  wh« 
accompanied  you,  whidi  the  popu- 
lace of  Santa  Maria  plundered  and 
destroyed.  Invoking  the  principles 
of  honour  and  probity  for  the  restiiu- 
tion  of  YOUR  PROPERTY,  the  horri- 
ble excesses  (your  excellency  con- 
tinues) committed  by  this  people  have 
made  me  sighy  zealous  as  I  am  of  the 
glory  of  Spain  J  J  I 

Certainly  I  have  been  hurt  at  their 
conduct ;  not  because  I  thought  the 
action  in  itself  bad,  but  because  it 
implied,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a 
distrust  of  their  government  and 
magistrates ;  because  they  took  the 
adminisiration  of  justice  into  their 
own  hands ;  because  it  might  have 
happened,  that,  when  enraged,  they 
might  assume  the  vile  and  horrid 
employment  of  executioners;  pollu* 
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ting  themselves  with  the  Uood  of 
the  disarmed,  and  throwing  a  ^ads 
over  the  ti:lory  of  their  j^lowrpat 
Iriots,  by  shedding  the  blood  of  those 
tket^  had  pardoned  in  the  field  of 
Mars.< — ^These  are,  in  fact,  the  causes 
efmyconoernanddispleajBuife.  Tbese 
were  the  reasons  which  induced  me 
to  write  to  CoL  Don  Juan>  Greagh« 
to  propose  for  the  sa&ty  of  your  eX'* 
cellency,  and  the  others  who  acv 
isompanied  you,  that  your  equipagie 
ehoiud  be  examined,  and  deposited 
before  you  iefi  Lebrija;  that  your 
eKcelieocy  should  spend  the  night  at 
Xerez ;  and  that  a  regiment  should 
be  put  under  arms  at  Pueirto,  to 
suppress  any  insurrection,  where, 
from  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
or, there  were  no  troops  armed.  I 
therefore  wrote  to  your  excellency, 
tiiat  subiniission  and  a  prudent  de- 
meanour aould  alone  save  you  from 
Che  rage  of  the  pei^le.  But  it  never 
vas  my  intention,  and  still  less  that 
i>f  the  supreme  junta,  that  your  ex- 
cellency and  your  army  should  carry 
out  of  Spain  the  fruit  of  your  rapa- 
city, cruelty,  and  impiety.  How 
could  your  excellency  conceive  this 
^ssible  ?  How  couLd  you  imagine 
us  to  be  so  stupid  and  senseless? 
Can  a  capitulation  which  i^aks 
cmly  of  your  equipage  give  you  a 
property  in  the  treasures  which  your 
anqy  has  accumulated  by  means  of 
assassinations,  cruelty,  and  sacrilege 
of  the  most  horrid  kind,  at  Cordova 
fm4  Other  cities  ?  Is  there  any  rea- 
son or  right  which  requires  that  faith, 
or  even  humanity,  should  be  obser- 
ved towards  an  army  which  entered 
the  kingdom  of  a  friend  and  ally  un- 
der false  and  ridiculous  pretences, 
seizing  perfidiously  its  beloved  and 
innocent  king,  and  all  his  family, 
and  ektorting  from  him  renuncia- 
tions, which  can  never  beexecuted. 


in  ^vour  of  their  monarch;  think- 
ing tbes^-  renunciations  coufi^r  a 
right  to  plunder  the  palaces  j|nd 
towns  of  the  kingdom ;  and  because 
the  nation  ^l  ppt  a^bmit  to  this, 
proceed  tp  profj^np  and  plunder  tli^ 
l^eiuples  of  religion,  a^nd  murder  the 
xninistersof  th^  alt^r,  ravishing  vijfr 
gins,  seizing  eyery.  article  of  valu^ 
they  can  transport,  and  destroying 
what  they  were  forced  to  leave  ber 
hind  ?  Is  it  possible  th^t  they,  when 
deprived  of  the  horrid  fruits  of  thei|r 
iniquity,  should  have  the  impudence 
to  appeal  to  the  principles  of  honour 
and  probity  ?  My  natural  niode^ar 
tion  has  induced  me  to  write  to  youf: 
excellency  hitherto  with  a  certaifi 
respect;  but  in  opposition  to  such 
extraordinary  demapds,  which  are 
equivalent  to  this:  **  Do  you  ^aclli: 
the  temples  and  inhabitapto  of  Ca^i? 
in  order  to  indeo^nify  me  for  th^ 
plunder  of  Cordova  and  other  ^iti«3 
which  the  populace  of  the  port  have 
taken  from  me  ?"  I  could  not  re- 
frain from  drawing  a  slight  ske|x;h 
of  your  conduct.  Your  excellenay 
wid  lay  aside  such  false  expectations, 
and  congratulate  yourself  th^  the 
Spanish  people,  as  I  have  ^Ire^iiy 
saod,  have  so  noble  a  character,  th$i 
they  will  abstain  from  exercising  th^ 
vile  office  of  executioners.  I  shall 
dp.  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  sec^re 
your  personal  security,  and  furnish 
you  with  a  regular  subsistence,  aiid 
4ise  all  dispatch  to  cause  you  to  b^ 
transported  as  soon  as  possible  t<^ 
France.  This  is  what  I  had  to  re- 
ply to  your  excellency,  towards 
whom,  in  other  rei^cts,  I  profew 
esteem,beingyour  humbleservanty— 
I  kiss  your  hands. 

Cadiz,  August  14,  1808. 

No.  S^^^^tLStiikatkn  to  the  Spanish 
Nation  ^th  ^^nti  (fth^  Cap* 
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*  tain-General  of  Andalusia  ttnoards 
Dupont  and  the  other  French  Oe* 
nerah, 

Havins  repeatedly  received  ano- 
nymous Tetters  from  various  cities 
of  Spain,  and  even  from  Madrid, 
insistmg  that  my  honour  and  the  na* 
tional  justice  and  service  required 
the  extermination  of  Dupont  and 
the  other  French  generals;  some 
adding  also,  that  this  bloody  sen- 
tence should  have  been  executed 
upon  all  the  prisoners,-— I  deem  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  avow  the 
reasons  which  led  me  not  to  accede 
to  such  cruel  desires,  and  to  oppose 
vigorously  their  being  carried  into 
.  execution.    I  confess  that  the  first 
of  these  anonymous  letters,  by  their 
bad  writing  and  coarse  style,  appear- 
ed to  me  to  proceed  from  persons 
low,   ignorant,  and  habituated   to 
crimes,  who  delight,  only  in  the  ef- 
fusion of  human  blood ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  elegant  style  and  the 
consistent  reasoning  employed  in  o- 
thers  of  those  letters  convinced  me 
that  those  opinions  were  adopted  by 
persons  not  without  information  and 
education ;  so  that  I  could  not  but 
doubt  the  justness  of  my  own  no- 
tions, being  so  opposite  to  theirs. 
But  I  shall  now  state  them  simply, 
that  they  may  be  duly  appreciated 
by  all.    In  die  first  place,  I  do  not 
execute,  or  desire  to  execute,  the 
supreme  power ;  and  it  was  the  jun- 
ta of  Seville  which,  for  weighty  rea- 
sons, not  fit  for  the  public,  suspend- 
ed the  transportation  of  Dupont  and 
the  other  French  generals.    I  had 
only  to  .obey ;  for  it  is  not  in  my 
character  or  manner  of  thinking  ever 
to  resist  a   constituted   authority, 
which  can  only  occasion  civil  dissen- 
sions—the greatest  evils  a  nation  can 
sufier,  and  which  1  shall  never  spare 
any  sacrifices  to  avoid.    But  inde- 


pendentty  of  this  substantial  reasok 
finr  my  conduct,  how  could  I  ever 
adopt  so  atrocious  a  vengeance,  and 
which  must  draw  after  it  such  me- 
lancholy and  horrible  consequences  I 
li  Murat,  Dupont,  Junot — if  the 
troops  they  command   have  com- 
mitted rapes,  robberies,  and  mur- 
ders, and  nave  violated  the  temples, 
these  acts  have  been  ccMumitted  ei- 
ther with  or  without  the  orders  of 
their  sovereign.    In  the  first  case, 
he  will  punish  them ;  and  in  the  se- 
cond, if  we  punish  them,  not  catch- 
ing the  perjpetrators  in  the  fiict,  and 
punishing  violence  by  violence,  but 
after  they  have  surrendered  their 
arms,  on  the -fiuth  of  a  capitulation, 
granted  by  the  only  legitimate  au- 
,  thority,  in  this  case.  Napoleon  would 
not  faol  to  exercise  the  right  of  re- 
taliation; and,  consequently,all  those 
would  be  the  victims  or  his  rage 
whom  his  base  policy  did  not  wish 
to  preserve.    The  sanguinary  exe- 
cutions which  would  follow  would 
make  the  whole  nation  bitterly  la- 
ment, those  included  who  had  even 
demanded  tlie  punishment  of  Du- 
pont.   Every  one  would  say  then, 
I  have  no  doubt,  '*  You,   Moria^ 
with  your  years,  study,  and  expe- 
rience, ought  to  have  foreseen  the 
melancholy   result   of  our  wishes: 
How  could  you  accede  to  them  ?  Did 
you  not  perceive  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  the  disgusting  aspect  of 
French  atrocities,  and  the  continual 
declamations  of  an  unthinking  popu- 
lace, who  are  upable  to  combine, 
who  see  not  the  tendencies  of  things, 
and  are  always  guided  by  first  im- 
pressions ?    If  you  foresaw  this,  you 
were  a  traitor ;  if  not,  you  were  a 
fooL^'    It  is  this  want  of  combining 
ideas,  this  habit  of  giving  way  to 
first  impressions,  which  occasion  the 
populace,  and,  most  of  all,  the  women, 
to  treat  the  prisoners  ill  in  all  wars: 
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not  being  themselves  exposed  to  re- 
prisals, they  do  not  see  what  the 
enemy  may  inflict  upon  the  brave 
and  honourable  soldier  who  defends 
themw— -But  they  who  are  them- 
selves exposed  to  suffer  the  cruelty 
of  the  enemy,  are  themselves  gene- 
rous and  humane.  Our  champions  of 
Baylen,  who  had  faced  the  most  vi- 
dent  attacks  of  the  enemy — ^who 
saw  their  (companions  dead  before 
them,  or  uttering  their  last  groans — 
who  were  covered  with  their  own 
Mood,  and  had  been  eye-witnesses 
of  the  depravity  and  iniquity  of  the 
enemy,— -no  sooner  had  Dupont  and 
his  army  thrown  down  their  arms, 
than  these  very  men  laid  aside  their 
anger,  furnished  them  with  wag- 
gons, and  mt^nanimously  fed  them 
with  their  own  hands.  This  is  the 
effect  produced  by  the  idea  of  be- 
ing exposed  to  a  similar  situation. 
But,  on  the  contr^,  people  remo- 
ved from  the  seat  of  war — ^they  who 
are  exempt  from  miUtary  duties, 
and  who  avoid  them,  and  fly  from 
them  through  pusillanimity,  they  en- 
deavour to  display  the  valour  which 
they  have  not,  by  bravadoes,  and 
by  canvassing  military  operations, 
giving  it  to  b^  understood,  that  in 
them  are  to  be  found  more  skill  and 
valour.  These'are  they,  who,  feeling 
the  valour  of  a  hangman,  wish  to 
supply  his  place,  by  exterminating 
those  whom  their  generous  country- 
men have  conquered ;  being  eager 
to  execute  those  whom  military  force 
has  vanquished.  These,  too,  are 
the  persons  who,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, have  stripped  the  vanquish- 
,ed;  not  in  the  noble  design  of  fur- 
nishing the  state  witlr  the  means  of 
continuing  the  war,  nor  with  the 
just  intention  of  returning  the  plun- 
der to  the  lawful  owners ;  but  mere- 
ly to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
booty,  m  deflance  of  all  law  and 


probity.  Happily  it  is  oi\ly  the  low- 
est of  the  populace,  who  in  this  re- 
spect, depart  from  the  characteristic 
nobleness  and  generosity  of  the  Spa- 
nish people.  Not  to  insult  the  van- 
quished,- not  to  avenge  injusies  on 
the  feUen,  and  to  forgive  the  pros- 
trate, are  virtues  indelible  on  the 
Spanish  heart.  It  is  only  rooted  vice, 
the  wretchedness  resulting  from  the 
worst  of  education  and  the  grossest 
stupidity,  which  are  able  to  efface 
them.  On  the  contrary,  'since  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  religi- 
on, and  the  civilization  spread  by 
that  luminous  torch  of  divinity  over 
the  select  of  mankind— ^fter  having 
recognised  the  precept,  to  love  our 
enemies^  all  the  natioi;is  which  have 
obeyed  it  have  laid  aside  the  cruel- 
ties and  barbarities  practised  in  war 
before  that  time.  To  be  massacred^ 
mutilated,  or  enslaved,  was  then  the 
common  fate  of  prisoners.  But  who 
would  presume  now,  in  defiance  of 
religion,  humanity,  and  civilization, 
to  re-establish  those  barbarous  prac- 
tices? I  will  never  believe  this  of 
my  countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  I 
hope  that  they  will  rectify  their  ideas, 
and  direct  their  energies  not  to  sl 
low  revenge,  free  from  all  immediate 
danger,  but  to  augment,  by  a  devo- 
tion of  themselves  and  tlieir  property, 
the  means  of  carrying  on  a  vigorous 
and  active  warfare  against  our  ene- 
mies, not  merely  driving  them  from 
our  territory,  but  pursuing  them  in- 
to their  own,  making  them  experi- 
ence, in  the  field  of  battle,  the  whole 
resentment  of  a  noble  nation,  per- 
fidiously deceived,  and  grievously  of- 
fended. ToMAS  De  Morla, 

No.  34. — PROCI4AMATION — Don 
Joseph,by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Spain, 
Majorca,  Minorca,  Gibraltar,  of  the 
Continent  of  A.merica,  the  Islands, 
&c.  Scc.&c.  King,  &c.  &c.. 
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To  the  Vice-Roys,  Captain-Gene- 
ral* Governors,  Corregidors,  and  to 
all  other  ofHcers,  civil  and  military, 
ot*  whatever  denomination,  and  to 
•U  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  do- 
]ninion9  in  the  West  and  East  In- 
liies,  maketh  known,  that. 

By  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  the 
i)th  and  10th  of  May  l^st,  by  which 
Idng  Charles  IV.,  and  the  princes  of 
Ids  house,  have  formally  relinquished 
all  right  and  title  to  the  crown  of 
Spsun,  and  all  the  dominions  belong- 
ing to  it,  in  favour  of  my  dear  and 
august  brother,  Napoleon  the  Fir^t, 
emperor  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy, 
4^c.»  who  hath  been  graciously  plea- 
ded to  confer  the  same  upon  me,  on 
the  4th  of  the  present  month,  my 
wishes  and  my  ambition  have  been 
to  come  to  Spain,  to  take  upon  me 
the  government  of  the  country — ^to 
devote  myself  to  the  happiness  and 
interest  of  the  people  whom  Provi- 
ilence  has  committed  to  my  charge — 
and  to  carry  into  eSect  the  regula- 
,  tions  which  shall  be  made  by  the 
junta  of  the  Representatives  and  No- 
tables of  the  kingdom  ;  which  junta 
is  assembled  at  Bayonne,  and  will  be 
again  called  together  at  that  place  on 
the  15th  instant,  in  order  to  take 
into  consideration  the  means  of  esta- 
blishing a  just  and  permanent  go- 
vernment, and  of  placing  Spain,  with 
all  her  exclusive  dominions,  on  a 
better-footing,  by  securing  her  inde- 
pendence, and  raising  her  to  that 
rank  in  the  scale  of  nations  which 
fi^rmerly  distinguished  her,  and  which 
her  inhabitants  are  still  worthy  to 
possess.  To  accomplish  this  object, 
1  have  accepted  the  crown,  I  has- 
ten to  make  this  declaration  of  my 
paternal  solicitude  for  your  happi- 
ness, and  to  assure  you  that  it  shall 
lie  exerted  equally  for  the  good  of 
the  remotest  parts  of  my  dominions* 

12 


Confiding  in  ray  royal  word,  yon 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  all  your  pri- 
vileges as  good  subjects.  Frosecuta 
your  ordinary  avocations  in  peace. 
Be  obedient  to  your  superiors,  and 

guard  against  the  macninations  of 
lose  who  set  the  laws  at  defiance. 
Justice  must  be  administered  impar- 
tially ;  and  I  strictly  enjoin  all  judges 
and  magistrates  to  comply  with  my 
pleasure  in  this  subject.  Look  up 
to  me  as  your  protector :  I  shall  ever 
have  yoi^  interest  at  heart,  and  will 
double  my  endeavours  to  defend  you 
from  the  attack  which  the  implacable 
enemies  of  Spain  meditate  against 
you. 

I  enjoin  all  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  ministbrs  of  religion,  which  I 
pledge  myself  to  maintain  inviolate, 
to  use  their  infiuence  among  the  peo- 
pel  to  make  them  obedient  to  the 
laws,  and  to  guard  them  against  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  seditioa 
and  treason.  I  repeat  my  declara* 
tion,  that  my  government  shall  be 
founded  on  justice,  and  my  sole  ob* 
ject  be  the  accomplishment  of  your 
happiness.  All  governors,  jud^ei; 
&c.,  are  commanded  to  give  the  ut- 
most publicity  to  this  proclamation* 

I,  THE  KING. 

Gvoen  at  Bayonne^  June  11, 1808* 

By  order  of  the<  king,  our  most 
^acious  sovereign, 

'  M.  Jos.  D'AZANZA. 

No.  35. — Manifesto^  or  Justificato- 
ry Exposition  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Court  of  Portugal  mth  respedt 
to  France^  from  the  Commence^ 
ment  of  the  Revolution  to  the  time 
of  the  Invasion  of  Portugal^  and 
of  the  Motives  wiich  compdled  it 
to  declare  War  against  the  Empe- 
ror  of  the  Frenehy  in  consequence 
of  that  Invadony  and  the  subsequent 
Declaration  qfWar^  made  ^ier  th^ 
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Report  of  the  Minister  ofFore^ 
RAitions, 

The  court  of  Portugal,  afber  ha-* 
ving  kept  a  silence  suitable  to  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  in  which  it  was 
placed,  and  to  the  moment  when  the 
$eat  of  government  was  established, 
conceives  that  it  owes  to  its  dignity 
and  rank  among    other  powers  a 
faithful  and  accurate  exposition  of  its 
conduct,  supported  by  incontestible 
facts,  in  order  that  its  subjects,  im- 
,  partial  Europe,  and  also  the  most 
<listant  posterity,  may  judge  of  the 
purity  of  its  conduct,  and  the  prin- 
ciples it  has  adopted,  as  wellto  avoid 
the  fruitless  efiiision  of  the  blood  of 
its  people,  as  because  it  could  not 
persuade  itself  that  solemn  treaties, 
of  which  it  had  fulfilled  the  burden- 
iiome  conditions  in  favour  of  France, 
could  become  a  despicable,  an  in-, 
fant's  toy,  in  the  eyes  of  a  govern- 
ment whose  immoderate  and  incom- 
mensurate ambition  has  no  limits* 
and  which  has  but  too  much  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  persons  most  preju- 
diced in  its  favour.     It  is  not  in  in- 
vectives, or  in  vain  and  useless  me- 
naces, that  the  court  of  Portugal  will 
raise  its  voice  from  the  miidst  of  the 
new  empire  which  it  is  about  to  cre- 
ate : — it  is  by  true  and  authentic  facts, 
explained  with  the  greatest  simpli- 
city and  moderation,  that  it  will  make 
known  to  Europe,  and  its  subjects, 
all  that  it  has  suffered ;  that  it  will 
excite  the  attention  oi  those  who 
may  still  desire  not  to  be  the  victims 
•f  so  unbounded  an  ambition,  and 
who  may  feel  how  riiuch  the  future 
fate  of  Portugal,  and  the  restitution 
«f  its  states,  invaded  without  a  de- 
^    claration  of  war,  and  in  the  midst  of 
profound  peace,  ought  to  be  of  con- 
sequence to  Europe,  if  Europe  ever 
hopes  te  see  revived  the  security  and 


independence  of  the  powers  wUck 
formerly  composed  a  species  of  re^ 
public  that  l^alanced  itself,  and  main- 
tained an  equilibrium  in  all  its  dif- 
ferent parts, — An  appeal  to  Pirovi- 
dence  is  the  consequence  of  this  ex- 
position ;  and  a  religious  prince  feeJf 
all  the  importance  of  it,  since  guik 
cannot  always  remain  unpunished^ 
and  usurpation  and  violence  enfeeble 
and  consume  themselves  by  the  coii- 
tinual  efforts  they  are  obliged  to  em* 
ploy. 

The  coUrt  of  Portugal,  though  it 
saw  with  regret  the  French  revolu* 
tion  begin,  and  deplored  the  fate  of 
the  virtuous  king  with  whom  it  was 
connected  by  the  closest  ties  of  bloody 
yet  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  war 
which  the  conduct  of  the  madmen 
who  then  reigned  (by  the  confes- 
sion even  of  the  present  government) 
forced  all  governments  to  declare 
against  them :  Even  when  it  sent  suc- 
cours to  Spain  for  the  defence  of  the 
Pyrenees,  it  always  endeavoured  t# 
preserve  the  most  perfect  neutrality* 
In  the  year  1793,  the  French  go- 
vernment sent  an  envoy  to  the  court 
of  Portugal,  who  was  received  with 
the  utmost  respeqt,  but  who  was  not 
acknowledged ;  for  then  neither  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations  nor 
of  public  law,  authorised  govern^ 
ments  to  acknowledge  exU^rdinary 
changes,  unless  they  are  known  im 
be  legitimate ;  and  no  natimi  is,  m 
that  respect,  to  judge  for  anothei; 
whilst  its  independence  exists.    The 
French  government,  without  any  de- 
claration of  war,  or  any  formality^ 
begaii  to  detain  the  Portuguese  mer- 
chant vessels,  and,  after  the  peace 
in  1801 9  demanded  and  obtained  in- 
demnities for  those  which  the  court 
of  Portugal  detained,  to  obtain  a  le- 
gitimate compensation,  witliout  pay- 
ing any  regard  to  the  claims  ana  re- 
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monstrances  of*  tlie  Portuguese  mer- 
chants. The  court  of  Spain,  which 
had  required  succours  irom  Portu- 
gal, and  which,  by  the  confession  of 
file  French  generals,  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  ^ow  useful  and  neces- 
sary they  had  been,  when  it  made 
peace  with  France,  not  only  forgot 
its  ally,  which  it  ought  to  have  cau- 
sed to  be  declared  in  a  state  of  peace 
with  France,  since  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal, in  succouring  its  ally,  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance which  existed  between  the  two 
sovereigns,  had  no  intention  to  make 
war  against  France :  but  what  is  per- 
liaps  unheard  of,  or  at  least  very  rare 
in  the  annals  of  history,  Spain  then 
made  a  common  cause  witn  France, 
to  force  Portugal  to  receive  unjust 
and  humiliating  conditions  of  peace ; 
nor  did  Spain  cease  to  declare  itself 
the  enemy  of  its  ally,  till  the  moment 
when  the  treaties  of  Badajoz  and 
Madrid  were  tiigned ;  employing  even 
the  forces  of  France  to  wrest  from 
Portugal  a  small  extent  of  territory 
of  the  province  of  Alentejo,  on  the 
side  of  Olivenza:  thus  leaving  to 
posterity  an  eternal  monument  of  the 
wretched  recompence  she  bestowed 
on  an  ally,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
ancient  rivalry  of  the  two  nations, 
would  not  fail  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  existed 
between  them. 

The  treaties  of  peace  of  Badajoz  and 
Madrid,  in  1801,  are  likewise  a  new 
proof  of  bad  faith  in  the  enemies  of 
the  court  of  Portugal ;  since  the  treaty 
of  Badajoz  having  been  signed  there 
by  Lucien  Buonaparte,  the  French 
plenipotentiary,  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the 
Portuguese  Plenipotentiary  on  the 
other,  the  French  Government  refu- 
sed to  ratify  it,  and  forced  Portugal 
to  sign  a  new  treaty  at  Madrid,  with 


much  harder  conditions,  without  be- 
ing able  to  assign  any  other  motives 
than  its  caprice  and  ambition.  Thie 
latter  treaty  v^as  signed  almost  at  the 
same  time  with  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
don, between  England  and  France, 
which  moderated  some  conditionSy 
too  oppressive  to  Portugal,  and  fixed 
the  limits  of  the  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica, which  was  confirmed  by  the 
peace  qf  Amiens :  and  this  considera- 
tion of  England  for  its  ancient  allj 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  France,  a*  new 
proof  of  the  servitude  and  bondage 
in  which  the  English  government 
held  that  of  Portugal. 

No  sooner  wa^  Uie  treaty  of  1801 
concluded,  than  the  court  of  Portu- 
gal hastened  to  fulfil  all  its  burden- 
some conditions,  and  to  shew,  by 
the  religious  and  punctual  observa- 
tion of  ^1  its  engagements,  how  much 
it  desired  to  confirm  the  good  un- 
derstanding which  was  re-establish- 
ed between  the  two  governments, 
and  which  ought  to  cause  to  be  for- 
gotten all  the  injuries  it  had  sufiered, 
and  which  certainly  had  never  been 
provoked  on  its  part.  The  conduct 
of  the  French  government  was  very 
different ;  as,  from  the  first  moment 
that  peace  was  re-establi^ied,  it  re- 
quired all  kind  of  unjust  sacrifices, 
on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernment, in  favour  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  unfounded  pretensions 
of  French  subjects.  Europe  ought 
then  to  have  foreseen  that  its  subju- 
gation, from  Lisbon  to  Petersburgh, 
was  determined  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  lliuilleries,  and  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  Conine  to  level  the  Co- 
lossus with  the  ground,  or  submit  to 
be  his  victim. 

After  a  short  interval,  war  broke 
out  anew  beti^een  England  and 
France ;  and  the  court  of  Portugid 
having  made  the  greatest  sacrifices 
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to  avoid  war,  and  the  harsh  and  hu* 
miliating  propositions  of  the  French 
government,  thought  itself  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  conclude,  with  the 
greatest  sacrifices  of  money,  the  trea- 
ty of  18045,  in  which  France  promi- 
sed, in  the  sixth  article,  as  follows : — 

"  The  First  Consul  of  the  French 
repubUc  consents  to  acknowledge 
the  neutrality  of  Portugal  during  the 
present  war,  and  not  to  expose  any 
measures  that  may  be  taken  wiUi 
respect  to  the  belligerent  nations, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  and  ge- 
neral laws  of  neutrality." 

The  French  government  from  that 
time  received  ail  the  advantages  of 
such  a  treaty :  it  never  had  occasion 
to  make  the  smallest  complaint  against 
the  Portuguese  government ;  yet  was 
it  during  the  same  war,  and  afler 
^  such  a  stipulation,  that  it  required  of 
the  court  of  Portugal,  not  only  the 
infraction  of  the. neutrality,  but  the 
declaration  of  war,  in  violation  of  all 
the  treaties  that  had  existed  between 
the  two  countries,  and  in  which,  in 
the  case  of  war  acknowledged  pos- 
sible, it  was  deteimined  how  the 
{Subjects  of  the  two  nations  should 
be  treated ;  and  all  this  without  Por- 
tugal having  any  cause  of  complaint 
againstthe  British  government, which 
had  even  given  it  every  kind  of  sa- 
tisfaction, when  the  commanders  of 
its  ships  of  war  had  failed  in  that  re- 
spect which  was  due  to  a  neutral  flag. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French,  in 
the  mean  time,  caused  one  of  his 
squadrons,  on  board  of  wliich  was 
his  brother^  to  put  to  sea.  It  an- 
chored in  the  bay  of  All-Saints, 
where  it  was  received,  with  every 
kind  of  respect,  and  was  supplied 
with  all  sort  of  refreshment.  Yet 
what  is  worthy  of  attention  is,  that 
at  the  very  time  tlic  French  govern- 
pient  received,  on  the  part  of  that  of 


Portugal,  so  many  marks  of  friend- 
ship and  consideration,  the  squadron 
burned  soma  Portuguese  vessels,  to 
conceal  its  route,  with  a  promise  of 
indemnity  to  the  proprietors ;  which 
promise  was  never  performed.  Eu- 
rope may-  hence  conclude  the  fate 
which  awaits  it,  should  the  French 
government  acquire  an  ascendency 
by  sea  equal  to  th^  it  has  obtained ' 
by  land,  and  may  properly  estimate 
the  foundation  of  the  complaints  it 
so  loudly  utters  against  the  British 
government.  England  never  made 
any  remonstrances  against  the  suc- 
cours granted  to  the  French  squa- 
dron, for  they  were  within  the  ac- 
knowledged limits  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. But  the  minister  of  foreign 
relations  of  France  has  dared  to  as- 
sert, in  the  faoe  of  Europe,  that  Por- 
tugal gave  assistance  to  the  English 
for  the  conquest  of  Monte  Video 
and  Buenos  Ayres ;  while  it  is  a  fact, 
known  by  aU  the  world,  that  that  expe- 
dition, which  sailed  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  received  from  Portugal 
neither  vessels,  money,  nor  me^; 
nor,  in  fine,  any  merchandise  consi- 
dered as  contraband  in  time  of  war ; 
and  that  the  English  squadrons,  du- 
ring this  war,  obtained  nothing  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  the  other  ports 
of  the  Brazils,  except  what  is  not  re- 
fused to  any  nation,  and  which  had 
beensupplied plentifully  to  theFrench 
squadron.  The  court  of  Portugal  de- 
fies the  court  of  France  to  produce 
any  fact  in  contradiction  to  this  as- 
sertion, which  is  founded  in  the  most 
exact  and  impartial  truth. 

France  received  from  Portugal, 
from  1804  to  1807,  all  the  colonial 
commodities  and  raw  materials  for 
her  manufactures.  The  alliance  of 
England  and  Portugal  was  useful  to 
France;  and  \x\  the  depression  suf- 
fered by  the  arts  and  industry,  in 
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consequence  of  a  perpetusil  war  by 
kuid,  and  a  disastrous  war  by  sea, 
in  which  he  only  met  with  defeats, 
it  was  certainiy  a  great  advantage  to 
France,  that  the  commerce  of  Por- 
togal  should  suffer  no  interruption ; 
undoubtedly  it  was  equally  useful  to 
bodi  countries.  By  ravaging  Por- 
tugsd,  by  subjecting  her  to  excessive 
contributions,  in  an  unheard-of  man* 
Her,  without  war,  or  any  resistance 
having  been  made  on  her  part, 
France  has  not  opined  that  aavan« 
tage  which  a  commerce  useful  to 
both  countries  would  have  procured 
to  her. 

Ihe  court  of  Portugal  might  then 
justly,  and  with  every  kind  of  foun- 
dation, flatter  itself  iJiat  that  of  the 
Thuilleries  would  respect  a  neutral- 
ity which  it' had  acknowledged  by  a 
Milemn  treaty,  and  from  whidi  it  de- 
rived such  decided  advant^i^es,  when 
it  was  awaked  from  its  security,  in 
liie  month  of  August,  1*806,  by  a 
formal  declaration  of  the  minister  of 
state  for  foreign  relations,  M«  Tal- 
iejnrand,  to  Lord  Yarmouth,  by  which 
the  former  notified  to  the  latter,  that 
if  England  did  not  make  a  maritime 
peace,  the  French  goverament  would 
declare  war  against  Portugal,  and  or- 
der that  country  to  be  occupied  by 
50,000  men.  It  was  not  with  30,000 
men  that  the  invasion  of  Portugal 
could  be  effected ;  but  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  who  knew  the  secu- 
irity  in  which  Portugal  found  herself, 
in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  neu- 
trality, tnought  he  could  take  her 
by  surprise ;  and  this  was  sufficient 
to  justify  his  proceedings.  The  court 
of  England  was  alarmed  by  the  above 
declaration,  and  proposed  and  offer- 
ed to  that  of  Portugal  all  kind  of 
succour ;  but  France,  which  at  that 
period  had  arranged  every  thing  to 
crush  the  Prussian  court,   (which 


then  alone  bid  defiance  te  the  ffope* 
rior  power  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  while,  a  twelvemonth  bef%>re, 
it  would  not  attack,  and,  peiliaps, 
compel  him  to  receive  the  law,  and 
save  Europe,  jointly  with  Russia  and 
Austria,)  tbund  means  to  pacify  the 
court  of^  Portugal,  which  he  then 
diose  to  spare,  and  could  not  con- 
ceive that  a  similar  perfidy  could  he 
the  attribute  of  a  power  whose  great- 
ness should  keep  )>ace  with  that  in- 
tegrity and  tliose  dignified  sentiments 
which  suit  so  well  an  exalted  rank. 

The  war  which  was  afterwards 
continued  with  Russia,  and  which 
might  yet  perhaps  have  saved  Eu- 
rope, if  the  union  of  the  govern- 
ments which  divide  it  had  been  as 
close  as  it  should  have  been,  still  re- 
tarded the  execution  of  the  views  of 
the  Eo^eror  of  the  French  with  re- 
gard to  the  court  of  Portugal ;  and  it 
was  only  by  concluding  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  ttiat  Uie  court  of  the  Thuilleries, 
in  a  dictatorial  tone,  such  as  might 
have  become  Charlemagne,  address- 
ing the  princes  whose  sovereign  lord 
he  was,  caused  the  strange  demands 
to  be  made  to  the  court  of  Portugal, 
through  the  medium  of  the  French 
charge  d'affaires^  and  by  the  Spanish 
ambassadors — 1st,  To  shut  up  the 
ports  of  Portugal  against  England; 
2d,  To  detain  all  Englishmen  who  re- 
resided  in  Portugal ;  and  3d,  To  con- 
fiscate all  English  property;  or,  in  ease 
of  refusal,  to  expose  itself  to  an  im- 
mediate war  with  France  and  Spain, 
because  the  French  charge  tfaffaireSf 
and  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  had 
orders  to  depart  on  the  1st  Sept, 
about  three  weeks  after  the  said  pro- 
posal was  made,  in  case  the  court  of 
Portugal  should  not  comply  with  all 
the  pretensions  of  the  two  courts. 
The  good  faith  of  the  French  go- 
vernment is  no  less  remarkable  with 
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tifegard  to  the  celerity  with  which, 
kfter  having  itiade  that  declaration, 
and  without  waiting  for  the  answer 
rf  the  court  of  Portugal,  it  ordered 
Ml  Portuguese  merchant-ships  to  be 
detained,  which  were  in  the  ports  of 
France,  and  by  that  measure  actual- 
ly begah  hostilities,  without  any  pre- 
vious declaration  of  wdr,  and  thus 
cArried  a  far  greater  length  all  the 
proceedings  which  formed  its  con- 
tinued topic  of  reproach  against 
England ;  which,  after  such  a  con* 
duct,  will  be  justly  valued. 

iTie  court  of  Portugal  might  then 
well  have  adopted  the  known  maxim 
of  the  Romans,  and,  being  convinced 
that  disgraceful  conditions  frequent- 
ly saved  those  who  refuse  them,  and 
brought  destruction  upon  those  by 
whom  they  were  proposed ;  but,  on 
liie  one  side,  it  could  not  believe  that 
die  court  of  the  Thuilleries  made  in 
earnest  proposals  which  committed 
both  its  honours  and  its  dignity ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  it  hoped  to 
ward  off  the  storm,  desirous  of  spa- 
ling  the  blood  of  its  people ;  and 
placing  implicit  confidence  in  the 
friendship  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
its  old  and  faithful  ally,  it  endeavour- 
led  to  render  the  pretensions  of  the 
French  government  more  moderate, 
by  acceding  to  the  shutting  up  of 
the  ports,  and  refusing  the  two  other 
articles,  as  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  public  law,  and  to  the  trea- 
ties which  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations :  and  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  had  no 
hesitation  to  declare,  that  those  arti- 
cles wounded  equally  his  religion 
and  the  principles  of  morality,  from 
which  he  never  deviates ;  and  which 
are,  perhaps,  the  true  cause  of  the 
unshaken  fidelity  which  he  has  ex- 
perienced on  the  part  of  his  subjects. 
,    The  court  of  Portugal  then  began 


to  adopt  measures  lor  securing  its 
retreat  to  that  part  of  the  Portuguese 
dominions  which  is  not  exposed  to 
any  invasion,  the  consequences  of 
which  might  create  alarm.  For  this 
pin-pose,  it  ordered  all  such  ships  of 
war  as  were  fit  to  keep  the  sea  to 
be  fitted  out,  and  also  directed  all 
the  English  to  leave  its  dominions^ 
fmd  sell  their  property ;  with  an  in- 
tention to  shut  the  ports  against 
England,  in  order  thus  to  avoid  an 
eftusion  of  the  blood  of  its  subjects^ 
which  would  probably  have  proved 
useless,  and  to  endeavour  to  comply 
with  the  views  of  the  Emperor  of  th« 
French,  in  case  he  should  not  allow 
himself  to  be  Softened  down  by  thai 
justice  with  which  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal asserted  the  rights  of  its  inde- 
pendence, aldng  with  those  which 
i-esuhed  from  the  treaty  of  neutrd*" 
ity  concluded  in  1804.  The  court 
of  the  ITiuilleries,  unwilling  to  agree 
to  any  conciliatory  measures,  and 
having  demanded  not  only  the  shut- 
ting up  of  the  ports,  but  also  die  im* 
prisonment  of  all  British  subjects^ 
the  coniiscatioii  of  their  property, 
and  the  dereliction  of  the  project  to 
retreat  to  America,  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugid, 
who  knew,  on  the  one  side,  that  ^ 
Britannic  Majesty,  his  true  wad  old 
ally,  informed  of  all  the  transactionte 
which  were  ^oing  on,  would  consent 
to  the  shuitmg  up  of  the  ports,  in 
order  to  save  Portugal  fi^m  die  in- 
vasion of  the  French,  and  who  was 
<;onvinced,  on  the  other  side,  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  EngHshmam 
in  Portugal  who  was  not  naturalised 
in  that  country,  and  that  all  English 
property  had  been  sold,  and  even  its 
amount  exported,  adopted  the  reso- 
lution to  shut  up  the  ports  against 
England,  and  even  to  comply  with 
the  rest  of  the  demands  and  preten- 
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eions  of  France ;  declaring,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  that,  should  the 
French  troops  enter  Portugal,  his 
royal  highness  was  firmly  resolved 
to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to 
Brazil,  which  formed  the^most  im- 
portant and  best  defended  part  of  his 
dominions.  His  royal  highness  then 
"ordered  the  whole  of  his  army  to 
move  to  the  coast  and  sea-ports;  sup- 
posing that  as  France  had  essen-* 
tially  obtained  all  she  demanded,  she 
had  nothing  more  to  ask ;  confiding 
m  that  good  faith  which  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  fundamental 
principle  in  every  government  which 
has  ceased  to  be  revolutionary  ;  and 
feeling  conscious  that  having  done 
every  thing  in  his  *  power  to  secure 
the  tranquillity  of  his  people,  and 
avoid  an  useless  efFusi,)a  of  blood,  he 
had  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  a  virr 
tuous  prince,  adored  by  his  subjects, 
and  who  to  tlie  Supreme  Being  alone 
has  to  account  for  his  actions. 

The  French  government  there  ob-? 
served  a  litie  of  conduct  towards  his 
royal  highness  and  his  dominions 
which  would  be  unprecedented  in 
history,  were  not  the  invasion  of 
S\%itzerland  by  France,  in  the  time 
of  the  Executive  Directory,  of  a  si- 
milar description.  General  Junot, 
without  any  previous  declaration, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Prince  Rcr 
gent  of  Portugal,  entered  ^he  king- 
dom with  the  vanguard  of  his  army, 
assuring  the  people  of  the  country 
through  which  he  marched  that  he 
was  going  to  succour  his  royal  high- 
ness against  an  invasion  of  the  Eng- 
li&ii,  and  that  he  entered  Portugal  as 
tht^  general  of  a  friendly  and  allied 
power.  He  received,  on  his  journey, 
c(  nvipciiig  proofs  of  the  good  faith 
of  the  Portuguese  government ;  for 
he  witnessed  the  perfect  easiness 
which    prevailed    with   regard    to 


France,  and  that  all  the  Portugoese 
troops  were  near  the  coast.  His 
royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Portu- 
gal, surprised  in  such  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  might  have  rallied 
around  him  the  body  of  troops  which 
were  at  a  small  distance  from  him, 
caused  the  English  fleet  to  enter  the 
port  of  Lisbon,  and  thus  cut  to  pie- 
ces the  smaU  and  miserable  corps 
with  which  General  Junot  was  ad- 
vancing, with  a  degree  of  temerity 
which  would  have  been  ridiculous, 
had  not  General  Junot,  whose  con- 
duct at  Venice  and  I^isbon  has  but 
made  him  too  well  known,  reli- 
ed on  the  feelings  of  a  virtuous 
prinpe,  who  would  never  expose  his 
people  to  the  mpst  dreadfid  of  cala- 
mities by  a  sure  first  success,  which 
only  could  have  .served  to  chastise 
the  audacity  of  a  man,  who,  like 
many  others,  abused  the  power  with 
which  he  was  entrusted,  or  who  acted 
in  pursuance  of  orders  which  cannot 
be  justified. 

His  royal  majesty  the  Prince  Re- 
gent then  adopted  the  only  measure 
which  could  suit  his  situation,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  which  he  had 
constantly  followed,  to  save  the 
blood  of  his  people,  and  in  x>rder  to 
prevent  the  criminal  plan  of  the 
Frepch  government  from  being  car- 
ried into  execution,  which  had  no- 
thing less  in  view  than  to  secure  his 
Toysi  person  and  the  whole  royal 
family,  in  order  to  divide,  at  its  own 
will  and  pleasure,  the  spoils  of  the 
crown  pf  Portugal  and  the  Portu- 
guese dominions.  Providence  se- 
conded the  efibrts  of  a  just  prince ; 
and  the  magnanimous  jresolutioD 
which  his  royal  highness  adopted, 
to  retire,  wiui  his  august  royal  fa- 
mily, to  Brazil,  disconc^ed  at  once 
the  efforts  of  the  French  govem- 
ment|  and  exposed,  in  the  dearest 
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light,  ia  the  face  of  Europe,  the 
criminal  and  treacherous  views  of  a 
government  which  aims  at  the  uni- 
versal domination  of  all  Europe,  and 
of  the  whole  world,  if  the  great  Eu- 
ropean powers,  roused  from  the  le- 
^argic  stupor  into  which  they  are 
sunk,  do  not  make  common  cause 
vigorously  to  oppose  an  ambition  so 
immodelrate  and  excessive. 

Since  his  royal  highness's  ^afe  ar- 
rival in  his  dominions  in  Brazil,  he 
has  learned,  with  horror,-  not  only 
the  usurpation  of  Portugal,  and  the 
pillage^and  plunder  practised  in  that 
country,  but  also  the  shameful  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
who,  as  tlie  true  dictator  of  Europe, 
dares  to  represent  it  as  a  crime  of 
his  royal  highnesses,  that  he  has  re- 
moved his  seat  of  government  to 
Brazil ;  and  in  his  |aitliful  subjects 
who  followed  him,  to  have  accom- 
panied a  prince  whom  all  his  peo- 
ple revere,  still  more  on  account  of 
tiis  virtues  than  of  the  rights  pf  his 
august  royal  family,  which  he  has 
inherited,  and  by  virtue  of  which  he 
reigns ^ver  them.  His  royal  high- 
ness has  witnessed  with  horror  the 
hardihood  with  which  an  attempt 
has  been  made,  in  an  ofRcial  paper, 
to  proscribe  the  rights  of  his  august 
royal  family  to  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gal, with  which  he  will  never  part,; 
and  he  is  entitled  to  demand  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  from  what 
code  of  the  law  of  nations  he  has 
drawn  similar  principles,  and  recei- 
ved such  an  authority ;  claiming  to 
this  subject  the  inost  serious  consi- 
deration of  all  European  powers,  who 
cannot  see  with  indifference  what 
has  here  been  stated,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  government  in  Por- 
tugal, without  his  consent,  as  well 
as  the  raising  of  an  exorbitan^ con- 
tribution, demanded  from  a  country 
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which  opposed  no  kind  of  resistance 
to  the  entry  of  the  French  troops, 
and  which,  on  this  very  ground, 
could  not  consider  itself  as  being  at 
war  with  France. 

The  most  remote  posterity,  as 
well  as  impartial  Europe,  will  see, 
with  grief,  similar  transactions  the 
forerunners  of  ages  of  barbarism  and 
misery,  such  as  those  which  follow- 
ed the  downfal  of  the  Rt)man  em- 
pire, and  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
unless  exertions  be  made  to  restore 
the  equipoise  of  Europe,  by  an  un- 
animous effort,  and  with  a  totahobli- 
vion  of  all  ideas  of  rivalship,  which 
have  hitherto  been  the  .true  causes 
of  the  elevation  of  that  monstrous 
power  which  threatens  to  swallow 
up  all. 

After  this  correct  and  true  state- 
ment, made  by  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  to 
Europe  and  to  his  subjects,  of  every 
thing  which  has  taken  place  between 
the  Portuguese  and  French  govern- 
ment; and,  as  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  has  not  only  invaded  Portu- 
gal, and  laid  that  country  under  the 
most  dreadful  and  almost  incredible 
contributions,  under  the  cloak  of 
friendship,  but  has  also  long  ago 
withdrawn  his  embassy  from  his  roy- 
al highness's  court,  and  even  caused* 
Portuguese  merchant  ships  to  be 
seized,  which  were  in  his  ports, 
without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war,  and  contrary  to  an  express  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  neutrality,  from 
which  he  derived  the  greatest  ad-» 
Vantages ;  and,  lastly,  declared  war 
against  Mm,  according  to  tlie  report 
of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs; 
his  royal  highness,  after  having  re- 
signed his  cause  into  the  hands  of 
the  Almighty,  whom  he  has  every 
right  to  invoke  in  so  just  a  cause, 
thinks  it  due  to  his  rank,  and  to  the 
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dignity  of  his  crowB,  to  make  the 
foSowiog  declaration: — 

His  royal  highness  breaks  off  all 
communicalion  with  France,  recalls 
all  the  members  of  his  embassy,  if 
any  should  yet  remain,  and  author- 
ises his  subjects  to  wage  war,  by  sea 
and  land,  against  die  subjects  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

His  royai  highness  declares  null 
and  void  all  the  treaties  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  compel- 
led him  to  conclude,  and  in. particu- 
lar those  of  Badajoz  and  Madiid,  ii^ 
1801,  and  that  of  neutrality  in  1804-, 
because  he  has  violated,  and  never 
respected  tf^pm. 

His  royal  highness  shall  not  lay 
down  his  arms,  unless  in  concert 
with  his  Britannic  majesty,  his  old 
andfaithful  ally,  and  will  never  agree 
to  a  cession  of  Portugal,  which  forms 
the  most  ancient  part  of  the  inheri- 
tance and  of  the  rights  of  his  august 
royal  family. 

When  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
shall  have  satisfied,  in  every  point, 
the  just  claim  of  his  royal  highx^ss 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and 
shall  have  relinquished  the  dictato- 
rial and  imperious  tone  in  which  he 
lords  it  over  oppressed  Europe ;  and 
when  he  shall  have  restored  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal  all  he  has  invaded 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  without 
the  least  provocation,  his  royal  high- 
ness will  avail  himself  of  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  renew  the  connection 
which  has  always  subsisted  between 
the  two  countries,  and  which  ought  to 
exist  between  nations  which  will  ne- 
ner  be  divided  but  by  the-  principles 
of  an  inordinate  ambition,  which, 
according  to  t|ie  experience  of  ages 
have  also  proved  destructive  to  the 
welfare  and  tranquillity  of  all  nationsi 
by  which  they  were  adopted. 

Rio  Janeiro,  May  1,  1808. 


No.  36.— 12«^ort5  ofilus  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affhir&  relative  to  Portu- 
gal, published  in  the  Monibeur  of 
January  24,  1808. 

First  RepoH,  Oct.  31,  1807— 
^^  There  is  no  sovereign  in  Europe 
who  does  not  acknowledge  that  if  his 
territory,  his  jurisdiction  should  be 
violated,  to  thedetriment  of  yourma- 
jesty,  he  would  be  responsible  for  it. 
If  a  French  ship  were  seized  in  the 
port  of  Trieste  or  Lisbon,  the  go- 
vernment of  Portugal  and  the  sove- 
reign to  whom  Trieste  belongs  would 
have  to  consider  that  violence  and 
damage  done  to  your  majesty's  sub- 
jects as  a  personal  outrage :  they 
could  not  hesitate  to  compel  Eng- 
land, by  fi>rce,  to  respect  their  ter- 
ritory and  their  ports :  if  they  adopt- 
ed a  contrary  Jconduct,  if  they  be- 
came accomplices  of  the  wrong  done 
by  England  to  your  subjects,  they 
would  place  themselves  in  a  state  of 
war  with  your  majesty.  When  the 
Portuguese  govemmant  suffered  its 
ships  to  be  visited  by  English  ships, 
its  independence  was  as  much  vio- 
lated by  its  own  consent,  by  the  out- 
rage done  to  its  flag,  as  it  would 
have  been  had  England  violated  its 
territory  andjts  ports.  The  enemy 
ought  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  in- 
terdict, in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  of 
which  he  pretends  to  reserve  to  him- 
self the  empire.  In  this  position,  all 
the  powers  could,  and  ouglit  to  ex- 
pect fVom  each  other  a  mutual  sup- 
port. And  at  what  moment  did  Por- 
tugal betray  the  cause  of  the  Conti- 
nent ?  Ought  England  to  expect  still 
to  have  an  ally,  wnen,  exercising  her 
violence  on  every  sea,  sh^  menaced 
the  new  world  as  well  tis  the  old ; 
attacked,  without  any  motive  for 
aggression,  the  flag  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  dyed  their  own  shores 
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with  their  blood ;  when,  scandaloui^- 
ly  famous  by  the  di^^ters  of  Co- 
penhagen, which  she  surprised  in 
the  midst  of  peace,  she  sought,  in 
the  pillage  of  her  arsenals,  for  a  few 
sad  and  bloody  spoils.  But  the  scan- 

,  dal  of  this  understanding  between 
the  Portuguese  government  and  Eng- 
land niav  be  traced  to  other  tijnes* 
When  England  meditated,  in  1806, 
the  rekindling^  in  Europe  that  war 
which  your  majesty  has  so  glorious- 
ly terminated,  she  sent  a  fleet  to 
Lisbon.  The  ministers  had  confer- 
ences: time  has  developed  the  ob- 
ject «nd  the  result.  Have  not  the 
English  squadrons,  sent  to  the  river 
Plata,  touched  at  Janeiro  ?  Did  not 
the  troops  sent  to  Buenos  Ay  res  and 
Monte  Video  receive  provisions  from 
the  Brazils  ?  These  distant  succours 
may  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
Europe;  but  she  saw  Portugal  re- 
ceive and  victual  in  Jier  portH  the 
Boglish  ships  destined  to  blockade 
Cadiz,  to  attack  Constantinople  and 
Egypt;  those  which  were  to  land 
troops  in  N^les,  to  stir  up  revolt ; 
those  which  were  to  introduce  Eng- 
lish merchandise  upon  all  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  though  Por- 

ytugal  knew  that  all  the  ports  in  the 
south  were  shut  against  them.  A 
Fre'neh  consul,  whom  Portugal  had 
acknowledged  and  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  his  functions  in  the  port 
of  Faro,  has  been  taken  from 'his 
house  by  the  intendant  of  the  cus- 
toms, sent  to  prison,  taken  out  only 
to  be  exiled;  and  the  Portuguese 
government  refilled  for  three  months 
to  repair  that  outrage.  Protestations 
of  neutrality  ill  concealed  this  hos- 
tile conduct.  The  court  of  Lisbon 
should  have  explained  itself  without 
shuffling.  Your  majesty  proposed 
to  it  to  accede  to  tiie  system  of  the 
Continent^  and  had  it  done  ^^  yc^U 


would  have  forgotten  every  thing. 
Far  from  deferring  to  your  majesty  s 
proposals,  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment had  no  other  solicitude  thaR 
that  of  informing  the  coui't  of  Lon* 
don,  of  tranquillising  England  rela- 
tive to  her  interests,  of  guaranteeing 
the  safety  of  the  English,  anid  of 
their  property  in  Portugal  It  had 
neither  protected  the  French  nor 
their  commerce:  the  persons  and 
trade  ot*  their  enemies  have  conti- 
nued free  and  favoured.  Portugal 
promised  to  join  the  cause  of  the 
Continent,  even  to  declare  war 
against  England ;  but  she  wished  to 
miake  it,  if  1  may  use  the  expression, 
in  concert  with  her,  to  turnish  her, 
under  the  I4>pear^npe  of  hostility, 
with  the  means  of  continuing  her 
trade  with  Portugal,  and  through 
Portugal  with  the  rest  of  Europe ;  a 
kind  of  war  equivalent  to  a  perfidi- 
ous neutrality.  Succours  were  de- 
manded of  England;,  and,  to  gain 
time,  attempts  were  made  to  deceive 
your  majesty  by  vain  declarations: 
scruples  were  alleged  upon  some  of 
the  cdnsequences  of  the  war,  when 
none  were  entertained  upon  war  it- 
self, which  breaks  all  ties.  In  vain 
did  your  majesty,  deigning  to  con- 
descend to  these  pretended  scruples, 
modify  your  first  demands — the  sam^  ' 
refus£ds  were  renewed — Portugal 
made  promises,  but  delayed  the  ex- 
ecution, under  different  p:'etexts.  At 
one  time,  it  was  the  prince  of  Beira, 
a  child  of  twelve  years,  who  was' 
to  be  sent  to  the  Brazils,  to  defend 
that  colony — at  another  time,  it  wa^ 
a  squadron  expected  from  the  Me- 
diterranean, which  it  was  wished  to 
have  in  safety  in  the  Tagus.  Thuft 
Portugal,  embarrassed  by  her  owo 
artifices,  making  with  the  court  of 
London  engagements,  real  and  use- 
ful to  thQ  English — with  Fraia^e, 
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vague  and  pretended  engagements 
— waited  for  succours  and  advice 
from  England,  sought  to  delay  the 
measures  of  the  cabinet,  and,  humi- 
liating herself  before  both,  blindly 
committed  to  the  chance  of  events 
the  interests,  perhaps  the  existence 
of  a  nation  which  unanimously  de- 
sired her  not  to  give  them  up  to  a 
power  so  fatal  to  all  its  allies.  The 
epoch  which  your  majesty  had  fix- 
ed for  the  expected  determination, 
which  you  had  Consented  to  prolong 
for  a  month,  arrived :  Portugal  de- 
cided her  own  fate;  she  broke  off 
her  last  connections  with  the  Conti- 
nent, by  reducing  the  French  and 
Spanish  legations  to  the  necessity  of 
quitting  Lisbon.  Portugal  has  pla- 
ced herself  in  a  state  of  war  with 
France,  notwithstanding  the  benevo- 
lent disposition  of  your  majesty  to- 
wards her.  War  with  Portugal  is 
a  painful  but  necessary  duty.  The 
interest  of  theContinent,  from  whence 
the  English  ought  to  be  excluded, 
forces  your  majesty  to.  declare  it. 
Longer  delay  would  only  place  Lis- 
bon in  the  hands  of  the  English."  ' 

Second  Report ^  Jan.  2,  1808. — 
<<  His  excellency  recalls  to  the  re- 
collection of  his  majesty,  how  ne- 
cessary were  the  active  and  vigilant 
measures  which  have  been  taken, 
and  so  well  seconded,  by  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  march  of  the  French 
troops.  Portugal  only  sequestered 
the  English  goods,  wnen  the  Eng- 
lish were  secure  from  that  measure, 
which  Portugi^  did  not  even  affect 
to  execute.  She  concerted  her  eva- 
sion with  the  English  ;  and,  a  little 
while  before  we  received  the  news 
of  it,  a  courier  had  carried  to  Italy, 
where  the  emperor  then  was,  new 
protestations  of  attachment  to  the 
common  cau^e  of  the  Continent.  He 
announced  the  return  of  M.  de  Le- 


ma,  who  had  quitted  Lisbon,  and' 
the  arrival  of  the  ambassador-extra- 
ordinary, M.  de  Marialva,  probably 
the  dupe,  as  was  the  courier,  of  the 
bad  faith  of  her  court.  Portugal  is 
at  length  delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
England:  your  majesty  occupies  it 
with  your  troops :  it  had  been  lefb 
defenceless  on  the  sea  side,  and  a 
part  of  the  cannon  on  her  coasts  had 
been  spiked.  Thus  England  mena- 
ces her  at  present,  blockades  her 
ports,  and  would  lay  waste  her  shores. 
Spain  has  haS  fears  for  Cadiz — she 
has  had  fears  for  Ceuta.  It  is  against 
that  part  of  the  world  that  the  Eng^ 
list  appear  to  wish  to"  direct  their 
secret  expeditions.  They  have  em- 
barked troops  at  Gibraltar;  they 
have  recalled  from  that  quarter  those 
which  had  been  driven  from  the  Le- 
vant, and  a  part  of  those  which  they 
had  accumulated  in  Sicily.  Their 
cruizers  on  the  coast  of  Spain  be- 
come more  vigilant,  snd  seem  to 
wish  to  revenge  upon  that  kingdom 
the  reverses  they  have  experienced 
in  the  Spanish  colonies.  All  the 
peninsula  deserves  to  fix  particularly 
the  attention  of  your  majesty.** 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  War^  oil , 
the  measures  taken  by  France  on 
the  present  circumstanceSySth  Jctn- 
uary. 

".Your  majesty  ordercid  me  to 
ibrm  the  first  and  second  corps  of 
observation  of  the  Gironde.  The 
first  of  those  corps,  commanded  by 
General  Junot,  has  conquered  Por- 
tugal. The  head  of  the  second  is 
ready  to  follow  the  first,  if  circum- 
stances require  it.  Your  majesty, 
whose  vigilance  is  never  at  fault, 
wished  the  corps  of  observation 
of  the  ocean  confided  to  Marshall 
Moncey,  to  be  in  the  third  h"ne. 
The  necessity  of  shutting  the  ports 
10 
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of  the  Continent  against  our  irrecon- 
cileable  enemy,  and  of  having  upon 
.  every  point  of  attack  considerable 
ineans,  in  order  to  profit  by  any  of 
tlie  fortunatp  circumstances  which 
may  present  themselves,  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  heart  of  England, 
Ireland',  and  the  Indies,  may  render 
the  levy  of  the  conscription  of  1809- 
necessary.  The  party  which  rules 
at  Lopdon  has  proclaimed  the  prin- 
ciple of  eternal  war ;  and  the  expe- 
dition to  Copenhagen  has  revealed 
its  criminal  intentions.  Though  tlie 
indignation  of  all  Europe  has  been 
excited  against  England — ^though  at 
no  period  has  France  had  such  nu- 
merous armies — it  is  not  sufficient : 
it  is  necessary  that  English  influence 
should  be  attacked  every  where 
where  it  exists,  till  the  moment  in 
which  the  sight  of  so  many  dangers 
shall  induce  England  to  drive  from 
her  councils  the  oligarchs  who  di- 
rect them,  and  to  confide  the  ad- 
ministration to  wise  men,  capable  of 
conciliating  tlie  love  and  interest  of 
their  country  with  the  love  and  in- 
terest of  the  human  race.  A  vulgar 
policy  would  have  made  your  ma- 
jesty disarm,  but  such  a  policy  would 
be  a  scourge  to  France,  and  render 
imperfect  the  great  results  you  have 
prepared.  Yes,  sire,  your  majesty, 
far  from  diminishing  your  arms, 
ought  to  augment  them,  till  Eng- 
land shall  have  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  all  powers,  and  re- 
stored to  the  seas  that  tranquillity 
which  your  majesty  has  ensured  to 
the  Continent.  Undoubtedly  your 
majesty  must  suffer  in  requiring  from 
your  people  fresh  sacrifices,  and  in 
imposmg  new  obligations  on  them  ; 
but  you  ought  also  to  yield  to  the  cry 
of  aU  the  French : — "  No  repose  till 
the  sea  be  free,  and  a  just  peace 
shall  have  re-established.  France  in 


the  most  just,  the  most  useful,  and 
the  most  necessary  of  her  rights." 

No.  37. — Just  Memorial  'which  the 
Representatives  t>fthe  Royal  Hoiise 
qfSpain^  Donna  Carlota  Juaquina 
de  Bourbon^  Princess  of  Portugal 
and  Brazilj  and  Don  Pedro  Car- 
los  de  Bourbon  y  Braganza^  In- 
fant  of^paiuj  address  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal^  that  he  may  deign  to  at' 
tend  to,  protect,  and  preserve  the 
sacred  rights  'which  their  August 
House  has  to  the  Throne  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  ;  which  Throne  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  by  means 
of  an  abdication  or  renunciation, 
executed  under  the  most  atrocious 
and  detestable  violence,  has  recently 
torn  from  the  hands  of  the  King, 
Don  Carlos  IV,,  and  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
ana  the  Infants,  Don  Carlos  and 
Don  Antonio, 

"  The  melancholy  accounts  re- 
ceived from  Spain,  respecting  the 
occupation  of  the  capital  and  prin- 
cipal posts  by  the  French,  the  de- 
clared enemies  of  the  Crown  of  Por- 
tugal, and  not  less  hostile  in  their 
conduct  to  that  of  Spain,  deeply 
afflict  us ;  inasmuch  as  we,  at  this 
moment,  foresee  the  slavery  of  the 
faithful  and  generous  Spanish  na- 
tion,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the 
Throne  of  our  ancestors. 

**  The  irregular  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  un- 
juk  proceedings  of  his  generals  and 
other  ministers,  long  since  afforded 
us  abundant  motives  to  manifest 
those  just  feelings  of  resentment, 
which,  at  the  time,  we  thought  pro- 
per to  stifle  in  silence;  considering 
that  the  aid  of  our  voice  was  not 
necessary  to  display  the  reason  and 
justice  of  pur  cause,  outraged  by 
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tiie  despotism  of  an  absolute  and  ar-^ 
bitrary  power;  but  now  that  we  are 
^prised  of  the  perfidy  with  which, 
Under  the  pretext  of  a  friendly  con- 
ference^  the  King,  the  head  of  our 
house,  and  the  branches  of  our  fa- 
mily in  Spain,  were  persuaded  to 
trust  their  persons  in  the  hands  of 
him  who  menaced  their  rights,  ours, 
and  those  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Spain — a  perfidy  by  which 
they  were  forced  to  «ign  formal  acts 
(^abdication  and  renunciation,  and 
individually  carried  out  of  the  king- 
dom, to  be  confined  in  places  already 
stained  with  the  blood  of  other 
branches  Of  our  Royal  Family — ^fill- 
ed with  horror  at  such  proceedings, 
we  th'nk  it  our  duty  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  your  Roya'  Highness, 
as  our  immediate  natural  Guardian 
,  and  Protector ;  intreating  your  as- 
sistance^ against  the  propagation  of 
this  system  of  usurpation,  which 
swallows  up  all  the  States  of  Europe, 
one  after  another;  and  soliciting 
your  Royal  Highness's  interposition 
m  favour  of  our  House,  that  by  your 
power  and  influence  you  may  place 
us  in  a  condition  (as  the  nearest  re- 
latives of  the  King  of  Spain)  to  be 
able  to  preserve  his  rights,  and  stout- 
ly to  secure  our  own,  by  a  junction 
of  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
English  forces,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  French  from  effecting,  by  means 
of  their  armies,  the  same  acts  of 
violence  and  subversion  which  they 
have  committed  over  almost  the  wljole 
extent  of  Europe. 

"  Your  Royal  Highness,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  state  and  condition 
in  which  our  august  Father  and  Un- 
cle, with  the  rest  of  the  family  of 
our  august  House  of  Spain,  cannot 
but  approve  of  this  our  proceeding — 
a  proceeding  grounded  on  the  fun- 
damental prmciples  and  laws  of  the 


Spanil&h  monarchy,  fri^th  which  we 
will  never  detach  ourselves— a  pro- 
ceeding justified  by  the  incontt«ver- 
tible  principles  of  divine  and  natu- 
ral justice ;  and  as  such  we  expefct 
that  it  will  merit  the  approbation  of 
our  beloved  uncle,  the  Iting  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  that  of  his  Royal  Fa- 
mily, and  that  of  all  those  personages 
who  are  chiefly  interested  therein. 
This  proceeding  we  also  consider  as 
a  measure  expected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  our  unhappy  and  unfortimate 
family,  nOw  in  a  state  of  constraint 
and  oppression,  removed  from  their 
kingdom,  and,  what  is  assuredly  the 
most  painfiji,  torn  firom  the  bosom  of 
their  tenderly  beloved  subjects,  the 
faithful,  constant,  and  generous  Spa- 
niards. 

"  Such  is  the  view  of  things  whidi 
our  dearly -beloved  cousins  and  un- 
cle, the  Frince  of  Asturias  and  the 
Infants  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Anto- 
nio, wished  to  convey  to  us,  when, 
after  describing  the  entrance  of  the 
French  troops,  and  their  superiority 
of  numbers,  they  thus  proceed :—  . 

*  In  this  state  of  things,  their  Royal 
Highnesses,  reflecting  on  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  stand,  and  also 
the  delicate  circumstances  wherein 
Spain  is  placed,  considering  that,  in 
a  crisis  of  such  difficulty,  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  people 
to  retrieve  their. rights  would  be 
pregnant  rather  with  ruin  than  ad- 
vantage, and  could  have  no  other  re- 
sult than  that  of  producing  torrentg 
of  bloodshed,  and  occasioning  the 
certain  loss  of  at  least  a  great  part 
of  their  provinces,  and  the  whote  of 
their  transmarine  colonies.' 

"  This  style  of  expression  appears 
to  offer  evidentproofs,  firsts  of  the  vio- 
lence exercised  towards  the  Princes, 
to  make  them  write,  but  without  per- 
iliitting  them  ie  write  all  that  they 
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might  wish,  in  order  to  manifest  their 
real  sentiments ;  secondly,  that,  per- 
haps, if  Spain  were  not  so  circum- 
stanced and  occupied  by  a  hostile 
army,  they  themselves  would  not 
think  it  useless  in  the  inhabitants  to 
make  an  attempt  to  recover  their 
rights  ;  thirdly,  that  if  the  transma- 
rine colonies  were  reduced  to  a  si- 
•  milar  situation,  they  would  be  com- 
pletely lost.  And  in  these  expres- 
sions we  discover  a  tacit,  but  very 
obvious  insmuation,  addressed  by 
them  to  us,  and  their  most  faithful 
countrymen  still  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom, that  we  should  all  of  us,  with 
one  consent,  contribute  to  the  defence 
and  preservation  of  their  rights. 

"  We  are,  therefore,  firmly  per- 
suaded that  this  opinion  will  meet 
with  the  concurrence  of  our  uncles 
in  Sicily,  and  also  that  of  all  the 
other  Members  of  our  Royal  Family, 
and  all  our  fellow-countrymen  who 
are  free,  and  at  a  distance  from  such 
insults  and  oppressions. 

**  Rome,  the  depositary  of  our  holy 
religion,  is  once  more  insulted,  and 
in  subjection  to  this  arbitrary  Power, 
the  common  disturber  of  Europe.  In 
vain  does  his  Holiness  protest  against 
the  exile  of  the  Most  Eminent  the 
Cardinals ;  in  vain  does  he  enjoin 
diem  not  to  stir  until  they  are  com- 
pelled by  violence.  He  has  no  re- 
course but  to  complaints  and  lamen- 
tations, as  we  perceive  from  his  note, 
signed  by  the  most  eminent  the  Car- 
dinal  Ij)oria,  which  says,  *  that  such 
proceedings  are  manifestly  directed 
to  the  subversion  and  destruction  of 
the  power  of  the  church.' 

"  We  are  happy  in  being  on  this 
^ide  of  the  Atlantic,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  neither  subjected,  nor  in  a  con- 
dition of  being  subjected ;  if,  banish- 
ing from  us  all  party-spirit,  we  cul- 
tivate that  perfect  union  and  alliance 


which,  in  proportion  as  they  identify 
our  feelmgs,  will  also  consolidate  our 
resources,  which  are  sufficient  for  the 
formation  ofa  respectable  force,  fully 
adequate  of  itself  to  resist  and  re- 
pel any  invasion,  and  to  secure  ou^ 
interests,  our  liberty,  and  our  lives, 
against  the  ambition  of  France. 

**  We  cannot  for  an  instant  enter- 
tain a  doubt  of  the  loyalty  and  af- 
fection which,  at  all  times,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Americas  have  ma- 
nifested towardsour  august  house,  and 
most  particularly  towards  our  dearly- 
beloved  father,  for  whom  they  have 
so  recently  sacrificed  their  lives  and 
properties,  and  given  the  highest 
proofs  of  their  loyalty. 

"  Under  this  impression,  and  con- 
vinced that  the  misfortunes  of  our 
family  will  afflict  their  hearts  with 
grief,  which  have  ever  taken  an  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  our 
rights,  we  trust,  that,  by  means  of  the 
influence  and  assistance  of  your 
Royal  Highness,  a  perfect  alliance 
may  be  effected  with  the  American 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain,  by 
which  we  shall  easily  be  enabled  to 
secure  ourselves  from  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy ;  while,  by  a  measure  so 
just  and  salutary,  we  shall  also  de- 
stroy the  seeds  of  those  family  quar- 
rels which  incessantly  arise  between 
the  subjects  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
which  always  produce  consequence* 
to  be  lamented. 

"  With  a  view  to  the  realization 
of  our  just  and  salutary  intentions, 
we  are  desirous  of  having  a  secure 
opportunity  to  communicate  them 
to  the  governors,  tribunals,  and  other 
personages,  being  the  lawful  deposi- 
taries of  the  authority  of  our  king 
and  master,  which  we  in  no  respect 
wish  to  alter  or  abridge,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  anxious  to  preserve 
and  defepd  it,  against  the  power  of 
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the  French.  For  this  purpose,  we 
trust  that  your  Royal  Highness  will 
interest  yourself  with  the  admiral  of 
our  great  and  powerful  Ally,  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  that  he  may 
dispose  of  his  force  so,  that,  without 
impairing  the  defence  of  your  Royal 
Highness  on  the  coast  of  the  Bra- 
zils, it  may  also  contribute  to  that 
of  the  coasts  of  the  River  Plate,  and 
the  other  dominions  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, and  that  it  may  in  no  respect 
be  prejudicial  to  the  navigation  and 
commerce  which  the  inhabitants  of 
those  dominions  carry  on  with  this 
and  the  other  ports  of  this  principa- 
lity. This  protection,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  immediately  afibrded 
to  us  by  the  generosity  and  noble 
character  of  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  his. powerful  nation. 

"  We  conclude  with  entreating 
that  your  Royal  Highness  may  be 
pleased  to  place  at  our  disposal  all 
the  pecessary  means  for  communi- 
cating our  intention  to  the  govern- 
ors, civil  and  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, in  whom^resides,  in  full  vigour 
and  force,  the  authority  of  our  august 
King  £^d  Master,  and  to  whose  loy- 
alty are  consigned  the  rights  of  our 
i:oyal  House ;  which  we  are  anxious 
to  preserve  inviolable,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  misfortunes  with 
which  French  ambition  has  oppressed 
our  Royal  Family  of  Spain.  , 

*^  Palace  of  Rio  Janeiro^  Aug,  19, 
1808. 

(Signed) 

"  The  Princess  Donna  Carlota 

JUAQUINA  DE  BoURBON. 

"  The  Infant  Don  Pedro  Carlos 
DE  Bourbon  y  Braganza," 

Reply  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal^  to  the 
above  Memorial. 

**  Your  Royal  Highnesses  do  me 


justice,  in  thinking  me  disposed  t# 
sustain  your  rights,  and  those  of  such 
Spaniards  as  are  faithful  to  theii: 
crown  and  country.  In  the  mani- 
festo which  I  published  on  my  arri- 
val on  this  Continent,  in  which  I 
might  have  expressed  my  just  re- 
sentment for  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  government,  in  allowing  a 
p^age  to  the  French  troops,  and 
joining  with  them  in  the  invasion  of 
Portugal,  I  forebore  doing  so,  and 
was  rather  solicitous  to  do  justice  to 
those  sentiments  of  regret  which  all 
faithful  Spaniards  must  have  neces- 
sarily felt,  on  seeing  themselves  com- 
pelled to  execute  a  measure  so  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  their  Princes 
and  their  own  safety. 

**  I  entertained  the  greater  confi- 
dence that  the  time  would  arrive 
when  we  should  be  able  to  unite  as 
allies,  for  the  purpose,  of  mutual  de- 
fence against  such  enormous  and 
multiplied  aggressions.  v 

"  I  concur  with  your  Royal  High- 
nesses, that  the  time  has  now  arri- 
ved for  entering  into  such  an  union, 
in  order  to  act  against  the  common 
enemy ;  and  I  trust,  that,  in  concert 
with  my  allies,  among  whom  is  to  be 
reckoned  Sicily,  which  must  neces- 
sarily consider  itself  as  such,  we  ^hall 
be  able  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  conquests  which  France 
may  attempt  to  obtain  over  us.  At 
least,  I,  will,  for  my  part,  do  every 
thing  in  ray  power  to  effect  this  salu- 
tary combination  and  alliance,  which 
your  Royal  Highnesses  have  just  pro- 
posed to  me ;  and  I  am  anxious  that 
the  Americans,  satisfied  that  we  are 
agreed  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
protecting  them,  should  unite  their 
means  with  our  forces,  in  order  to 
give  full  and  entire  effect  to  the 
wishes  by  which  I  am  ^tuated,  of 
securing  tQ  them  that  peace  and 
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prosperiW  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible 40111  their  local  situation. 

^*  Given  at  our  Royal  Palace^  in 
the  River  Janeiro^  under  our  Royal 
Seal,  August  19, 1808. 

«  Prince." 

No.  SS^-^Suspension  d^Armes  arretee 
entre  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  Arthur 
WeUesleyy  Lieutenant-General^  et 
Chevalier  de  I*  OrdreduBain,d*une 
part,  et  Monsieur  le  General  de  Di- 
vision KeUermann^  Grand  Officier 
de  la  Legion  d* Honneury  Comman^ 
deur  del^Ordre  de  la  Couronnede 
FeTy  Grand  Croix  de  POrdre  du 
Lion  de  Baviire^  de  V autre  part  j 
ious  deux  charges  de  pouvoirs  des 
Generaux  respectifs  des  Arniees 
Frangaises  et  Anglaises. 

Au  Quartier  General  deVArmee 
Anglaisey  le  22d  A6uty  1808. 

Art.  I.  fi  y  aura  h.  date  de  ce  jour 
une  suspension  d'armes  entre  les  ar- 
i^iees  desa  majest€  Britannique,  et  de 
sa  majeste  imperiale  et  royale  Napo- 
leon I.  k  I'effet  de  traiter  d'une  con- 
vention pour  I'evacuation  du  Portu- 
gal par  Parmee  Franvaise. 

Art  II.  Les  generaux  en  chef  des 
deux  d'armees,  et  monsieur  le  com- 
mandant en  chef  de  la  flotte  Britan- 
nique, a  l*entree  du  Tagc,  prendront 
jour  pour  se  reunir  dans  tel  point  de 
la  cote  qu'ils  jugeront  convenable 
pour  traiter  et  conclure  la  dite  con- 
vention. 

Art.  III.  La  riviere  de  Sizandre 
formera  la  ligne  de  demarcation  eta- 
blie  en t res  les  deux  armies  ;  Torres 
Vedras  ne  sera  occupe  ni  par  Tune 
ni  par  I'autre. 

Art.  IV.  Monsieur  le  general  en 
chef  de  I'armi'e  Anglaise  s'obligera 
ii  comprendre  les  Portugais  arniees 
dans  cette   suspension  d'armes,   et 


pour  eux  la  ligne  de  demarcation  se- 
ra etablie  de  Leira  h,  Thomar. 

Art.  V.  II  est  convenu  provisiore- 
ment  que  Parmee  Fran^aise  ne  pour- 
ra  dans  aucun  cas  etre  considere 
comme  prisonniers  de  guerre,  que 
tons  les.  individus  qui  la  composent 
seront  transportes  en  France  avec 
armes  et  bagages,  leurs  proprietes 
particuliers  quelconques,  dont  il  ne 
pourra  leur  etre  rien  distrait. 

Art.  VI.  Tout  particulier,soit  Por- 
tugais, ^soit  d'une  natioh  sJliee  a  4a 
France,  soit  Fran^ais,  ne  pourra  etre 
recherche  pur  sa  conduite  politique ; 
il  sera  protege,  ses  proprietes  respec- 
tees,  et  il  aura  la  liberte  de  se  reti- 
rer  du  Portugal .  dans  un  terme  fiyii 
avec  se  qu'il  lui  appartient. 

Art.  VII.  La  neuti-alite  du  port 
de  Lisbonne  sera  reconnue  pour  la 
flotte  Russe,  c'est  a  dire,  que  lorsque 
Parmee  ou  la  flotte  Anglaise  seront 
en  possession  de  la  ville  et  du  port ; 
la  dite  flotte  Russe,  ne  pourra  etre 
ni  inquietee  pendant  son  sejour,  ni 
arretee  quand  elle  voudra  sortir,  ni 
poursuivie  lorsqu'elle  sera  sortie, 
qu'apres  les  delais  fix6s  par  les  lois 
.maritimes. 

Art.  VIII.  Tout  Partillerie  du  ca- 
libre Fran^ais,  ainsi  que  les  chevaux 
de  la  cavalerie,  seront  transportes 
en  France. 

Art.  IX.  Cette  suspension  d'armes 
ne  pourra  etre  rompue  qu'oa  ne  se 
soit  prevenu  quarante  huit  heures 
avance. 

Fait  et  arrete  les  generaux  de- 
si^n^s  c*y  dessus,  au  jour  et  an  cy 
dessus. 

(Signee)   Arthur  Welles  ley. 

Kellermann, 

Le  general  de  division. 

Article  additionel. — Les  garrisons 

des  places  ©ccupces    par    Parmee 
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Frangaise  seront  comprises  dans  la 

presente  convention,  si  elle   n*ont 

point  capital^  avant  le  25  du  courant. 

(  Signee )    Arthur  Wellesley. 

Kellermann, 

Le  general  de  division. 

(A  true  copy.)  A.  J.  Dalrymple, 

Capt.  Military  Sec. 

No.  Sd^-^Defimtive  Convention  Jbr 
the  Evacitation  of  Portugal  by  the 
French  army. 

The  generals  commanding  in  chief 
the  British  and  French  armies  in 
Portugal  having  determined  to  ne- 
gociate  and  conclude  a  treaty  for 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the 
French  troops,  on  the  basis  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  on  the  22d 
instant,  for  a  suspensioii  of  hostili- 
ties, have  appointed  the  undermen- 
tioned officers  to  negociate  the  same 
in  their  names,  viz.— ron  the  part  of 
the  general  in  chief  of  the  British 
army,  Lieut.-colonel  Murray,  quar- 
ter-master-general ;  and  on  the  part 
of  the  general  in  chief  of  the 
French  army.  Monsieur  Keller- 
roann,  general  of  division,  to  whom 
they  have  given  authority  to  nego- 
ciate and  conclude  a  convention  to 
that  effect,  subject  to  their  ratifica- 
tion respectively,  and  to  that  of  the 
admiral  commanding  the  British  fleet 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus. 

These  two  officers,  after  exchan- 
ging their  full  powers,  have  agreed 
upon  the  articles  which  follows : — 

Art.  I.  All  the  placec  and  forts  in 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  occupiedby 
th#  French  troojM,  shall  be  delivered 
up  to  the  British  army,  in  the  State 
in  which  they  are  at  the  period  of  the 
signature  of  the  present  convention. 

Art.  II.  The  French  troops  shall 
evacuate  Portugal  with  their  arms 
and  baggage  ;  they  shall  not  be  con- 
uidered  as  prisoners  of  War,  and,  on 


their  arrival  in  France,  they  shi^  bf 
at  liberty  to  serve. 

Art.  III.  The  English  government 
shall  furnish  the  means  of  conveyance 
for  the  French  army,  which  shall  be 
disembarked  in  any  of  the  ports  of 
France  between  Rochefort  and  l*Or- 
icBt  inclusively. 

Art.  IV.  The  French  army  shall 
carry  with  it  all  its  artillery  of  French 
calibre,  with  the  horses  belonging 
to  Jt,  and  the  tumbrils,  supplied  with 
sixty  rounds  per  gun.  All  other  ar- 
tillery, arms,  and  ammunition,  as  al- 
so the  military  and  naval  arsenals, 
shall  be  given  up  to  the  British  ar- 
my and  navy,  in  the  state  in  which 
they  may  be  at  the  period  of  the  ra- 
tification of  the  convention. 

Art.  V.  The  French  army  shall 
carry  with  it  all  its  equipments,  and 
all  ^at  is  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  property  of  the  army ; 
that  is  to  say,  its  military  chest,  and 
carriages  attached  to  the  field  com- 
missariat and  field  hospitals,  or  shall 
be  allowed  to  dispose  of  such  part 
of  the  same,  on  its  account,  as  the 
commander  in  chief  may  judge  it 
unnecessary  to  embark.  In  like 
manner,  all  individuals  of  the  army 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  their 
private  property,  of  every  descxip- 
tion,  with  full  security  hereafter  for 
the  purchasers. 

Art.  VI.  The  cavalry  are  to  em- 
bark their  horses,  as  also  the  gener- 
als and  other  officers  of  all  ranksl  It 
is,  however,  fully  understood  that 
the  means  of  conveyance  for  horses, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  British  com- 
maiiders,  are  very  limited :  some  ad- 
ditional conveyance  may  be  procu- 
red in  the  port  of  Lisbon.  I'he  num- 
ber of  horses  to  be  embarked  by  Ae 
troops  shall  not  exceed  six  hundred, 
and  the  number  embarked  by  the 
staff  shall  not  exceed  tVe  hundred.. 
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At  ftll  events,  every  facility  will  be 
given  to  the  French  army  to  dispose 
of  the  horses  belonging  to  it  which 
cannot  be  embarked. 

Art.  VII.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
embarkation,  it  shall  take  place  in 
three  divisions,  the  last  of  which  will 
be  principally  composed  of  the  gar- 
risons of  tlie  places,  of  the  cavalry, 
the  artillery,  tne  sick,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  the  army. — The  i  first  divi- 
sion shall  embark  within  seven  days 
of  tlie  date  of  the  ratification,  or 
sooner,  if  possible. 

Art.  Vlll.  Tlie  garrison  of  Elvas, 
and  its  forts,  and  of  Peniche  and  Pal- 
mella,  will  be  embarked  at  Lisbon ; 
that  of  Almeida  at  Oporto,  or  the 
nearest  harbour.  They  will  be  ac- 
eompanied  on  their  march  by  Bri- 
tish commissaries,  charged  with  pro- 
viding for  their  subsistence  and  ac- 
commodation. 

Art.  IX.  All  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed who  cannot  be  embarked  with 
the  troops  are  entrusted  to  the  Bri- 
tish army.  They  aie  to  be  taken 
care  of  whilst  they  remain  in  this 
country,  at  the  expence  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  under  the  condi- 
tion of  the  same  being  reimbursed 
by  France  when  the  final  evacua- 
tion is  effected.  The  English  go- 
vernment will  provide  for  their  re- 
turn to  France,  Tdiich  shall  take  place 
by  detachments  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  men 
at  a  time.  A  sufficient  number  of 
French  medical  officers  shall  be  left 
behind  to  attend  them. 

Art.  X.  As  soon  as  the  vessels 
employed  to  carry  the  army  to 
France  shall  have  disembarked  it 
in  the  harbours  specified,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  ports  of  France  to  which 
stress  of  weather  may  force  them, 
every  facility  shall  be  given  them  to 
return  to  England  without    delay. 


and  security  against  capture  until 
their  arrival  in  a  friendly  port. 

Art.  XI.  The  French  army  shall 
be  concentrated  in  Lisbon,  and  with- 
in a  distance  of  about  tw^o  leagues 
from  it.  The  English  army  will  ap- 
proach within  three  leagues  of  the 
capital,  and  will  be  so  placed,  as  to 
leave  about  one  league  between  the 
two  armies. 

Art.  XII.  The  fwts  of  St  Julien, 
the  Bug^,  and  Cascais,  shall  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  British  troops  on  the 
ratification  of  the  convention.  Lis- 
bon and  its  citadel,  together  with  its 
forts  and  batteries,  as  far  as  the  La- 
zaretto or  Trifurio  on  one  side,  and 
Fort  St  Joseph  on  the  other,  inclu- 
sively, shall  be  given  up  on  the  em- 
barkation of  the  second  division,  as 
shall  also  the  harbour,  and  armed 
vessels  in  it,  of  eyeiy  description, 
with  their  rigging,  sails,  stores,  and 
ammunition.  The  fortresses  of  El- 
vas, Almeida,  Peniche,  and  Palmel- 
la,  shall  be  given  up  as  soon  as  the 
British  troops  can  arrive  to  occupy 
them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  gener- 
al in  chief  of  the  British  army  will 
give  notice  of  the  present  conven- 
tion to  the  garrisons  of  those  places, 
as  also  to  the  troops  before  them,  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  all  further  hos- 
tilities. 

Art.  XIII.  Commissaries  shall  be 
named  on  both  sides,  to  regulate  and 
accelerate  the  execution  of  the  ar- 
rangements agreed  on. 

Art  XIV.  Should  there  arise 
doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  ar- 
ticle, it  will  be  explained  favourably 
to  the  French  army. 

Art,  XV.  From  the  date  of  the 
ratification  of  the  present  conven- 
tion, all  arrears  of  contributions,  re- 
quisitions, or  claims  whatever,  of 
tne  French  government,  against  the 
subjects  of  Portugal,  or  any  other 
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individuals  residing  in  this  country, 
founded  on  the  occupation  of  Por- 
tugal by  thjB  French  troops  in  the 
month  of  December,  1807,  which 
may  not  have  been  paid  up,  are  can- 
celled; and  all  sequestrations  laid 
upon  their  property,  moveable  or 
immoveable,  are  removed,  and  the 
free  disposal  of  the  same,  is  restored 
to  the  proper  owners. 

Art.  XVI.  All  subjects  of  France, 
or  of  powers  in  friendship  or  alli- 
ance with  France,  domiciliated  in 
Portugal,  or  accidentally^  in  this 
country,  shall  be  protected ;  their 
property  of  every  kind,  moveable 
and  immoveable,  shall  be  respected ; 
and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  either 
to  accompany  the  French  army,  or 
to  remain  in  Portugal.  In  either 
case,  their  property  is  to  be  guaran- 
teed to  them,  with  the  liberty  of  re- 
taining or  disposing  of  it,  and  pas- 
sing the  produce  of  the  sale  thereof 
into  France,  or  any  other  country 
where  they  may  fix  their  residence, 
the  space  of  one  year  being  allowed 
them  for  that  purpose — ^It  is  fully 
understood  that  shipping  is  except- 
ed from  this  arrangement,  only,  how- 
ever, in  so  far  as  regards  leaving  the 
port,  and  that  none  of  the  stipula- 
tions above-mentioned  can  be  made 
the  pretext  of  any  commercial  spe- 
culation. 

Art.  XVII.  No  native  of  Portugal 
shall  be  rendered  accountable  for 
his  political  conduct  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  occupation  of  this. coun- 
try by  the  French  army;  and  all 
those  who  have  continued  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  employments,  or  who 
have  accepted  situations  under  the 
French  government,  are  placed  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  British  com- 
manders :  they  shall  sustain  no  injury 
in  their  persons  or  property,  it  not 
paving  been  at  their  option  to  be  o- 


bedient,  or  not,  to  the  French  go- 
vernment :  they,  are  also  at  liberty 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  16th  article. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  Spanish  troops 
detained  on  board  ship  in  the  port 
of  Lisbon  shall  be  given  up  to  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  British 
army,  who  engages  to  obtain  of  the 
Spaniards  to  restore  such  French 
subjects,  either  miHtary  or  civil,  as 
may  have  been  detained  in  Spain, 
without  being  taken  in  battle,  or  in 
consequence  of  military  operations, 
but  on  occasion  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  29th  of  last  May,  and  the 
days  immediately  following. 

Art.  XIX.  There  shall  be  an  im- 
mediate exchange  established  for 
all  ranks  of  prisoners  made  in  Por- 
tugal since  the  conunencement  of 
the  present  hostilities. 

Art.  XX.  Hostages,  of  the  rank  of 
field  officers,  shall  be  mutually  fur- 
nished on  the  part  of  the  British  ar- 
ray and  navy,  and  on  that  of  the 
French  army,' for  the  reciprocal  gua- 
rantee of  the  present  convention. 
The  officer  of  the  British  army  shall 
be  restored  on  the  completion  of 
the  articles  which  concern  the  ar- 
my, and  the  officer  of  tlie  navy  on 
the  disembarkation  of  the  French 
troops  in  their  own  country.  Tlie 
like  is  to  take  place  on  the  part  of 
the  French  army. 

Art.  XXL  It  shall  be  allowed  to 
the  general  in  chief  of  the  French 
army  to  send  an  officer  to  France 
with  intelligence  of  the  present  con- 
vention. A  vessel  will  be  furnished 
by  t\\e  British  admiral  to  convey 
him  to  'Bourdeaux  or  Rochefort. 

Art.  XXII.  The  British  admiral 
will  be  invited  to  accommodate  his 
excellency  the  commander  in  chief, 
and  the  other  principal  officers  of 
the  Firench  irmy,  on  board  of  ships 
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^f  war.— Done  and  concluded  at 
Lisbon,  this  30th  day  of  August, 
180§. 

(  Signed )      George  Murray, 
Quarter-master-general . 

Kellermann, 
Le  general  de  division. 

Additional  articles  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  SOth  of  August,  1808. 

Art.  I,  The  individuals  in  the  civil 
employment  of  the  army,  made  pri- 
soners, either  by  the  British  troops 
or  by  the  Portuguese,  in  any  part  of 
Portugal,  will  be  restored,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, without  exchange. — II.  The 
French  army  shall  be  subsisted  from 
its  own  magazines  up  to  the  day  of 
•mbarkation ;  the  garrisons  up  to 
the  evacuation  of  the  fortresses..  The 
remainder  of  the  magazines  shallbe 
delivered  over  in  the  usual  form  to 
the  British  government,  wWch  char- 
ges itself  with  the  subsistence  of  the 
men  and  horses  of  tlie  army  from, 
the  above  mentioned  periods  till 
their  arrival  in  France,  under  the 
condition  of  their  being  reimbursed 
by  the  French  government,  for  the 
excess  of  the  expence  beyond  the 
estimation  to  be  made  by  both  par- 
ties of  the  value  of  the  magazines 
delivered  up  to  the  British  army. 
The  provisions  on  board  the  ships  of 
war  in  possession  of  the  French  ar- 
my will  be  taken  in  account  by  the 
British  government,  in  like  manner 
with  the  magazines  in  the  fortresses. 
—III.  The  general  commanding  tlie 
British  troops  will  take  the  necessa- 
ry measures  for  re-establishing  the 
free  circulation  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence between  the  country  and 
the  capital.— Done '  mid  concluded 
at  Lisbon,  this  50th  day  of  August, 
1B08. 

(Signed)      George  Murray, 
Quarter-master-general. 

^ELLERMANN, 

Le  general  de  division. 


Nous  Due  d'Abrantes,  general  en 
chef  de  Tarmee  Franpaise,  avons  ra- 
tifio  et  ratifions,les,  articles  addition- 
els  il  la  convention  et  contre,  pour 
autre  executes  suivant  leur  forme  et 
teneur.  Le  Due  D'Abrantes. 

(A  true  copy ) 

A.  J.  DalrympI/E, 
Captain,  military  secretary. 

No.  40 — Articles  of  a  Convention 
entered  into  beitjoeen  Vice- Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Cotton,  atid  Vice-Ad- 
miral Siniavin,for  the  surrender  of 
the  Russian  Fleet. 

Art.  I.  The  ships  of  war  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  now  in  the  Ta- 
gus  shall  be  delivered  up  to  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Cotton  immediately, 
with  all  their  stores,  as  they  now  are, 
to  be  sent  to  England,  and  there 
held  as  a  deposit  by  his  Britannic 
majesty,  to  be  restored  to  his  inpper 
r?al  majesty  within  six  months  af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be- 
tween his  Britannic  majesty  and  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 

Art.  II.  Vice-admiral  Siniavin, 
with  the  officers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines under  his  command,  to  return 
to  Russia,  without  any  condition  or 
stipulation  respecting  their  future 
services  ;  to  be  conveyed  thither  in 
men  of  war,  or  proper  vessels,  at 
the  expence  of  his  Britannic  majes- 

Done  and  concluded  on  board  die 
ship  Twerday,  in  the  Tagus,  and  on 
board  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship 
Hibemia,  off  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
the  8d  day  of  September,  1 808. 

(Signed)         DeSiniavin. 

(Signed)  Charles  Cotton. 
(Counter-signed)   by  command  of 

the  admiral,  L.  Sass,  assesseur 
.  de  college. 
(Counter-signed)   by  comntand  of 

the  admiral,  James   Kexnedy, 

secretaW. 
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List  of  the  ships  referred  to  in  the 
Jbregoing  convention, 
Twerday,  Vice-admiral  Siniavin, 
Captain  du  ier  rang  MalayofF,  of  7i 
guns,  and  736  men.  Skorov,  Captaiu 
du  ier  rang  Schelling,  of  60  guns, 
and  524*  men.  St  Helene,  Captain 
du  2d  rang  Bitchenskoy,  of  74  guns, 
and  598  men.  S.  Cofael,  Captain 
du  2d  rang  RoshnofF,  of  74«  guns,  and 
610  men.  Ratvizan,  Captain  du  2d 
rang  RtishchofF,  of '36  guns,  and  5i9 
men.  Silnoy,  Captain-lieutenant  Ma- 
lygruin,  of  74  guns,  and  604?  men. 
Motchnoy,  Captain-lieutenant  Ros- 
Yosoff,  of  74  guns,  and  6j9  men- 
Rafad,  Captain- lieutenant  By  tchen- 
skoy,  of  80  guns,  and  646  men,  Fre- 
^tte  Kilduyn,  Captain- lieutenant 
Doumoff,  of  26  guns,  and  222  men. 
Yarrowslaval,  Captain  du  2d  rang 
MilkoflP,  of  74  guns,  ancl  567  men — 
Total  56S5  men. 

(Signed)  Maltvjeff, 

Capitaine  de  pavilion. 

No.  41.-t-oVertures  from  Russia 

'    AND  FRANCE. 

No.  I. — Letter  from  Count  NicO' 
las  de  Romanzoff^to  Mr  Secretary 
Cannings  datedErfurthy  SOth  Sep. 
{I2th  Oct.)  1808. 

Sir, — I  send  to  your  excellency 
a  letter,  which  the  emperors  -of  itus- 
tia  and  France  write  to  his  majesty 
the  king  of  England.  The  emper- 
or of  Russia  flatters  himself  that 
-England  will  feel  the  grandeur  and  the 
sincerity  of  this  step.  She  will  there 
find  the  most  natural  and  the  most 
simple  answer  to  the  overture  which 
has  been  made  by  Admiral  Sauma- 
rez.  The  union  of  the  two  emper- 
ors is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  change, 
and  the  two  emperors  have  formed 
it  for  peace  as  well  as  for  war. 

His  majesty  has  commanded  me 
fo  make  known  to  your  excellency, 
3 


that  he  has  nomtnated  plenipoten* 
tiaries,  who  will  repair  to  Paria,  where 
they  will  await  the  answer  which 
your  excellency  may  be  pleased  to 
make  to  me.  I  request  you  to  ad- 
dress it  to  the  Russian  ambassador 
at  Paris.  The  plenipotentiaries  na- 
med by  the  emperor  of  Russia  will 
repair  to  that  city  on  the  Continent 
to  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  and  his  allies  shall 
have  been  sent.  In  respect  to  the 
basis  of  the  negociation,  their  impe- 
rial majesties  see  no  difficulty  in 
adopting  all  those  formerly  proposed 
by  EngUmd,  namely,  the  uti  possi- 
cktisy  and  every  other  basis  founded 

Xn  the  reciprocity  and  equality 
ch  ought  to  prevail  between  all 
great  nations — I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  with  sentiments  of  the  high- 
est consideration,  &c. 

Count  N.de  Romanzof^. 

No.  II. — Letter  from  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  Buonaparte^  to  his  Majesty, 
Erfurthy  i2th  Oct.  1808. 

Sire, — The  present  circumstan- 
ces of  Europe  have  brought  us  to- 
gether at  Erfurth,  Our  first  thou^t 
IS  to  yield  to  the  wish  and  wants  of 
every  people,  and  to  seek,  in  a 
speedy  pacification  with  your  toajes- 
ty,  the  most  efficacious  resaedy  for 
the  miseries  which  oppress  all  nations. 
We  make  known  to  your  majestjr 
our  smcere  desire  in  this  respect  bj 
the  present  letter. 

Tne  long  and  bloody  war  which 
has  torn  the  Continent  is  at  anend^ 
without  the  possibility  of  being  re- 
newed. Many  ciiaages  have  takeoi 
place  in  Europe ;  many  states  haare 
been  overthrown.  The  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  state  (^  agiti^ion  and 
misery  in  whidi  the  stagnation  of 
maritune  commerce  has  placed  the 
greatest  nations*  Still  greater  chan- 
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gm  may  yet  take  place,  and  all  of 
them  contrary  to  the  p^icy  of  the 
English  nation.  Peace,  then,  is  at 
once  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  Continent,  as  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain !  ' 

We  unite  in  entreating  your  ma- 
jesty to  listen  to  the  voice  of  hu- 
manity, silencing  that  of  the  pas- 
•ions ;  to  seek,  with  the  intention  of 
arriving  at  that  object,  to  conciliate 
all  interests,  and  by  that  means  to 
preserve  all  the  powers  which  exist, 
and  to  insure  the  happiness  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  this  generation,  at  the 
head  of  which  Providence  has  placed 
us.  Alexander.— Napoleon. 

No.  III. — Letter Jrom  M.  de  Cham-' 
pagny  to  Mr  Secretary  Canning. 
Erjurth,  Oct.  12,  1808. 

StR, — I  have  the  honour  to  trans- 
mit to  your  excellency  a  letter  which 
the  emperor  of  the  French  and  the 
emperor  pf  the  Russias  write  to  his 
Britannic  majesty.  The  grandeur 
and  the,  sincerity  of  this  step  will, 
without  doubt,  be  felt.  That  cannot 
be  attributed  to  weakness  which  is 
the  result  of  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  two  greatest  sovereigns 
of  the  Continent,  united  for  peace 
as  well  as  for  war. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  has  com- 
manded me  to  make  known  to  your 
excellency,  that  he  has  nominated 
plenipotentiaries,  who  will  repair  to 
that  city  on  the  Continent  to  which 
his  majesty  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ajid  his  allies  shall  send  their  ple- 
nipotentiaries. With  respect  to  the 
basis  of  the  negociation,  their  majes- 
ties are  disposed  to  adopt  those  for- 
merly proposed  by  England  herself; 
namely,  the  titi  possi&tiSf  and  any 
other  basis  founded  upon  justice,  and 
the  reciprocity  and  equality  which 
«mght  to  prevail  between  all  great 


nations.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  the  highest  consideration,  &c. 
Champagny. 
No.  IV. — ^This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
(No.  IL)  from  Bonaparte  and  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias to  his  majesty,  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  Russian  minister. 

No.  V. — Letter  from  Mr  Canning 
to  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris* 
Foreign  Office^  Oct.  22. 

Sir, — At  the  desire  o^  Count  Ni- 
colas de  Romanzoff,  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  acknowledge  to  your  excel- 
lency the  receipt  of  the  letter  which 
Count  Romanzoff  has  been  pleased 
to  write  to  me  from  Erfurth,  dated 
the  30th  of  September,  { 12th  Octo- 
ber,) as  well  as  the  letter  annexed  to, 
it,  addressed  to  the  king  my  master. 
I  shall  lose  no  time  in  laymg  these 
two  letters  before  his  majesty,  and 
in  transmitting  the  answers  to  your 
excellency  by  an  English  courier.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

G.  Canning. 

No.  VI. — A  similar  letter  from 
Mr  Canning  to  M.  de  Champagny. 

No.  VII. — Letter  from  Mr  Canning 
to  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Pa-- 
ris.     Oct.  28,  1808. 

Sir,— Having  laid  before  the  kin^ 
my  master  the  two  letters  which  his 
excellency  the  Count  Nicolas  de  Ro^ 
manzofF  has  transmitted  to  me  from 
Erfurtli,  I  have  received  his  inajes- 
ty's  commands  to  reply  to  that  which 
is  addressed  to  him,  by  the  official 
note  which  I  have  the  honour  to  in- 
close to  your  excellency. — However 
desirous  his  majesty  might  be  to  re- 
ply directly  to  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  Russia,  you  cannot  but  feel, 
sir,  that  from  the  unusual  manner  in 
which  tl^e  letters  signed  by  his  impe  • 
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rial  majesty,  were  drawn  up,  and 
which  has  entirely  deprived  them  of 
the  character  of  a  private  and  per-, 
sonal  communication,  his  majesty 
has  found  it  impossible  to  adopt  that 
mark  of  respect  towards  the  emper- 
or Russia,  without  at  the  same  time 
acknowledging  titles  which  his  ma- 
jesty never  has  acknowledged !  I  am 
commanded  to  add  to  the  contents 
of  the  official  note,  that  his  majesty 
will  hasten  to  communicate  to  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  to 
the  existing  government  of  Spain, 
the  proposals  which  have  been  made 
to  hmi.  Your  excellency  will  per- 
ceive that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  his  majesty  sliould  receive  an 
immediate  assurance  that  France 
acknowledges  the  government  of 
Spain  as  part^  to  any  negociation. 
Tiiat  such  is  the  intention  of  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  his  majesty  cannot 
doubt.  Hjs  majesty  recollects  with 
satisfaction  the  lively  interest  which 
his  imperial  majesty  has  always  ma- 
nifested for  the  welfare  and  dignity 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  he 
wants  DO  other  assurance  that  his 
imperial  majesty  cannot  have  been 
induced  to  sanction,  by  his  concur- 
rence or  by  his  approbation,  usur- 
pattons,  the  principle  of  which  is  not 
less  unjust  than  their  example  is 
dangerous  to  all  legitimate  sove- 
reigns. As  soon  as  the  answers  on 
this  point  shall  have  been  received, 
and  as  soon  as  his  majesty  shall  have 
learnt  the  sentiments  of  the  king  of 
Sweden^  and  those  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  I  shall  not  fail  to  re- 
ceive the  commands  of  his  majesty 
for  such  communications  as  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  upon  the  ulte- 
rior of  the  letter  of  Count  Roman - 
zoff. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
George  Canning. 


No.  VIII. — Letter  from  Mr  Canning 
.    to  M.  de  Champagny.     Oct.  28. 

Sir, — Having  laid  before  the  king 
my  master  the  two  letters  which 
your  excellency  transmitted  to  me 
from  Erfurth,  one  of  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  his  majesty,  I  have  recei- 
ved his  majesty's  command  to  re- 
turn in  answer  to  that  letter  the  of- 
ficial note  which  I  have  the  honour 
herewith  to  incloses. 

I  am  commanded  to  add,  that  his 
majesty  will  lose  no  time  in  commu- 
nicating to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
to  the  ^government  of  Spain,  the  pro- 
posals which  have  been  made  to  his 
nmjesty. 

Your  excellency  wiU  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  assurance  being  imme- 
diately afforded  to  his  niajesty  that 
the  admission  of  the  government  of 
Spain  as  a  party  to  the  negociation 
is  understood,  and  agreed  to  by 
France. 

After  the  answer  of  your  excel* 
lency  upon  this  point  shall  have 
been  received,  and  so  soon  as  his 
majesty  shall  be  in  possession  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
and  of  the  govemmefat  of  Spain,  I 
shall  receive  his  majesty's  commands 
to  communicate  with  your  excellen- 
cy on  the  remaining  points  of  your 
letter.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
George  Canning. 

No.  IX.— Official  Note. 

The  king  has  uniformly  declared 
his  readiness  and  desire  to  enter  into 
negociations  for  a  general  peace,  on 
terms  consistent  with  the  honour  of 
his  majesty's  crown,  with  fidelity  to 
his  engagements,  and  with  the  per- 
manent repose  and  security  of  Eu- 
rope. His  majesty  repeats  that  de- 
termination. 
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i  If  the  condition  of  the  continent 
be  one  of  agitation  and  of  wretched- 
ness ;  if  many  states  have  been  over- 
thrown,  and  more  still  menaced  with 
subversion,  it  is  a  consolation  to  the 
king  to  reflect,  that  no  part  of  the 
convulsions  which  have  already  been 
experienced,  or  of  those  which  are 
threatened  for  the  future,  can  be  in 
any  degree  imputable  to  his  majesty. 
The  king  is  most  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  all  such  dreadful  changes 
are  indeed  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain. 

If  the  cause  of  so  much  misery  is 
to  be  found  in  the  stagnation  of  com- 
mercial intercourse — although  his 
majesty  cannot  be  expected  to  hear, 
with  unqualified  regret,^that  the  sys- 
tem devised  for  the  destruction  of 
the  commerce  of  his  subjects  has 
recoiled  upon  its  authors  or  its  in- 
struments—yet is  it  neither  in  the 
disposition  of  his  majesty,  nor  in  the 
character  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  reigns,  to  rejoice  in  the  privations 
and  unhappiness  even  of  the  nations 
which  are  combined  against  him.  His 
majesty  anxiotisly  desires  the  termina- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  the  continent. 

The  war  in  which  his  majesty  is 
engaged  was  entered  into  by  his 
majesty  for  the  immediate  object  of 
national  safety !  It  has  been  prolong- 
ed only  because  no  secure  and  ho- 
nourable means  of  terminating  ft  have 
hitherto  been  afforded  by  his  ene- 
mies. 

But  in  the  progress  of  the  war, 
begun  for  self-defence,  new  obliga- 
tions have  been  imposed  upon  his 
-  majesty,  in  behalf  of  powers  whom 
the  aggressions  of  a  common  enemy 
have  compelled  to  make  common 
cause  with  his  majesty,  or  who  have 
solicited  his  majesty's  assistance  and 
support  in  the  vindication  of  their 
national  independence* 

VOL.  I.   PART  I. 


The  interests  of  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal, and  of  his  Sicilian  majesty, 
are  confided  to  his  majesty's  friend- 
ship and  protection. 

With  the  king  of  Sweden  his  ma- 
jesty is  connected  by  ties  of  the  clo* 
sest  alliance,  and  by  stipulations 
which  unite  their  counsels  for  peace 
as  well  as  for  war. 

To  Spain  his  majesty  is  not  yet 
bound  by  any  formal  instrument; 
but  his  majesty  has,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  contracted  with  that  na* 
tion  engagements  not  less  sacred, 
and  not  less  binding  upon  his  majes- 
ty's mind,  than  the  most  solemn  trea- 
ties. 

His  majesty,  therefore,  assumes 
that,  in  an  overture  made  to  his  ma- 
jesty for  entering  into  negociations 
for  a  general  peace,  the  relations 
subsisting  between  his  majesty  and 
the  Spanish  monarchy  have  been 
distinctly  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  the  government  acting  in 
the  name  of  his  catholic  majesty, 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  is  understood 
to  be  a  party  to  any  negociation  in 
which  his  majesty  is  invited  to  en- 
gage. George  Canning. 

No.  X. — Letter  Jrom  Count  Nicolas 
de  Romanzoff'  to  Mr  Canning* 
Paris,  Slst  Oct.  1808. 

Sir, — The ,  immediate  departure 
of  the  English  courier  who  convey- 
ed to  me  your  excellency's  letter  of 
the  28th  of  this  month  obliges  me 
to  confine  myself  for  the  present  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt.  I 
rejoice  that  my  arrival  at  Paris  has 
enabled  me  to  receive  that  jetter 
myself,  which  was  addressed  to  the 
Russian  ambassador;  and  M.  de 
Tolstoi,  who  held  that  post,  having 
been  recalled  by  the  emperor  my 
master,  in  order  to  his  being  suc- 
ceeded by  the  prince  de  Kourakin, 
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I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  a  situa- 
tion to  correspond  directly  with 
your  excellency — I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  with  sentiments  of  high  con- 
sideration, &c.       I' 

Count  N.  de  Romanzoff. 

No.  XI. — Letter  from  M.  de  Cham' 
pagny  to  Mr  Canning.  Paris^ 
Oct.  31, 1808. 

Sir, — His  majesty  the  emperor, 
my  master,  having  left  Paris,  I  am 
not  willing  to  wait  his  orders  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  letter 
which  your  excellency  did  me  the 
honour  to  write  to  me  on  the  td8th 
of  this  month,  and  which  I  received 
this  morning,  as  also  of  the  official 
Bote  which  was  annexed  to  it.  I 
shall  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  these 
papers  to  his  imperial  majesty ;  and, 
as  soon  as  his  intentions  shall  be 
made  known  to  me,  I  shall  hasten 
to  send  another  courier  to  your  ex- 
cellency.— I  am,  with  the  highest 
consideration,  &c.       Champagny. 

No.  XII. — Letter  from  Count  Nico^ 
las  de  Romanzoff  to  Mr  Canning. 
Paris,  16th  {Sth)  Nov.  1808. 

Sir,— I  transmit  to  your  excellen- 
<By  my  answer  to  the  note  of  the 
28th  October,  which  you  were  plea- 
sed to  address  to  Count  de  Tolstoi ; 
and  I  hasten  to  seizie  this  fresh  op- 
portunity of  renewing  to  your  excel- 
lency the  assurances  of  the  high  con- 
sideration with  which  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be,  &c. 

Count  N.  de  Romanzoff. 

No.  XIII.-riVo^e. 

The  undersigned  minister  for  for- 
eign affairs  of  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias  has  the  ho« 
nour  to  reply  to  the  note  of  the  25th 
of  October,  signed  by  Mr  Canning, 
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secretary  of  state  for  foreign  aibiit 
to  his  majesty  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  addressed  by  his  excel- 
lency to  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
Paris : — 

That  the  admission  of  the  sove- 
reigns in  alliance  with  England  to  a 
congress  cannot  be  a  point  of  any 
difficulty,  and  that  Russia  and  France 
consent  to  it.  But  this  principle  by 
no  means  extends  to  tne  necessity 
of  admitting  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Spanish  insurgents.  The  empe- 
ror of  Russia  cannot  admit  them. 
His  empire,  in  similar  circumstances, 
— and  England  can  recollect  one  par- 
ticular instance, — has  always  been 
true  to  the  same  principle.  More- 
over, he  has  already  acknowledged 
the  king  Joseph  Napoleon.  He  has 
announced  to  his  Britannic  majesty 
that  he  was  united  with  the  emperor 
of  the  French  for  peace  as  well  as  for 
war ; ,  and  his  imperial  majesty  here 
repeats  that  declaration.  He  has 
resolved  not  to  separate  his  interests 
from  those  of  that  monarch ;  but  they 
are  both  ready  to  conclude  a  peace, 
provided  it  be  just,  honourable^  and 
equal  for  all  parties. 

The  undersigned  sees  with  plea- 
sure, that,  in  this  difference  of  opi- 
nion respecting  the  Spaniards,  no- 
thing presents  itself  winch  can  either 
prevent  or  delay  the  opening  of  a 
congress.  He  derives  his  persuasion 
in  this  respect  from  that  which  his 
Britannic  majesty  has  himself  confi« 
ded  to  the  two  emperors,  that  he  is 
bound  to  no  positive  engagement 
with  those  who  have  taken  up  arms 
in  Spain. 

After  fifteen  years  of  war,  Europe 
has  a  right  to  demand  peace.  The 
interest  of  all  the  powers,  including 
that  of  England,  is  to  render  it  ge- 
neral: humanity  commands  it;  and 
such  a  desire,  surely,  cannot  be  fo- 
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reign  to  the  feelings  of  his  Britannic 
majesty.  How  can  it  be  that  he 
alone  can  withdraw  himself  from 
such  an  object,  and  refuse  to  termi- 
nate the  miseries  of  suffering  huma- 
nity! 

The  undersigned  consequently 
renews,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor 
his  august  master,  the  proposal  al- 
ready made,  to  send  plenipotentia- 
ries to  any  city  on  the  continent  which 
his  Britannic  majesty  may  please  to 
point  out ;  to  admit  to  the  congress 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  sove- 
reigns in  alliance  with  Great  Britain; 
to  treat  upon  the  basis  of  the  uti  pos' 
sidetis^  and  upon  that  of  the  respec- 
tive power  of  the  belligerent  parties : 
in  fine,  to  accept  any  basis  which 
may  have  for  its  object  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace  in  which  the  parties 
shall  find  honour,  justice,  and  equa- 
lity. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  renew  to  his  excellency  Mr  Can- 
ning the  assurances  of  his  high  con- 
sideration. Count  de  Romanzoff. 

'So.XlV.'^LetterfromM.de  Cham- 
pagny  to  Mr  Canning,  Paris^ 
'2Sth  Nov.  1808. 

SiR,^-I  have  the  honour  to  trans- 
mit to  your  excellency  the  answer 
which  I  have  been  commanded  to 
make  to  the  note  which  accompa- 
nied your  letter  of  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber last.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  the  highest  consideration,  &c. 
Champagny. 

No.  XV.— Note. 

The  undersigned  has  laid  before 
the  emperor,  his  master,  the  note  of 
his  excellency  Mr  Canning. — If  it 
were  true  that  the  evils  of  war  were 
felt  only  on  the  continent,  certainly 
there  would  be  little  hope  of  attain- 
ing peace. 

Tne  two  emperors  had  flattered 


themselves  that  the  object  of  their 
measure  would  not  have  been  misin- 
terpreted in  London.  Could  the 
English  ministry  have  ascribed  it  to 
weakness  or  to  necessity,  when  every 
impartial  statesman  must  recognize, 
in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  modera- 
tion by  which  it  is  dictated,  the  cha- 
racteristics of  power  and  true  great- 
ness ?  France  and  Russia  can  carry 
on  the  war  so  long  as  the  court  of 
London  shall  not  recur  to  just  and 
equitable  dispositions ;  and  they  are 
resolved  to  do  so ! 

How  is  it  possibly  for  the  French 
government  to  entertain  the  proposal 
which  has  been  made  to  it,  of  admit- 
ting to  the  negociation  the  Spanish 
insurgents  ?  What  would  the  Eng- 
lish government  have  said,  had  it 
been  proposed  to  them  to  admit  the  ca- 
tholic insurgents  of  Ireland?  France, 
without  having  any  treaties  with  them, 
has  been  in  communication  with  them, 
has  made  them  promises,  and  has  fre- 
quently sent  them  succours.  Could 
such  a  proposal  have  found  place  in 
a  note,  the  object  of  which  ought  to 
have  been,  not  to  irritate,  but  to  en- 
deavour to  effect  a  mutual  concilia- 
tion and  good  understanding ! 

England  will  find  herself  under  a 
strange  mistake,  if,  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  the  past,  she  still  en- 
tertains the  idea  of  contending  suc- 
cessfully upon  the  continent  against 
the  armies  of  France.  What  hope 
can  she  now  have,  especially  as 
France  is  irrevocably  united  with 
Russia  ? 

The  undersigned  is  commanded 
to  repeat  the  proposal,  to  admit  to 
the  negociation  all  the  allies  of  the 
king  of  England ;  whether  it  be  the 
king  who  reigns  in  the  Brazils ;  whe- 
ther it  be  the  king  who  reigns  in 
Sweden ;  or  whether  it  be  the  king 
who  reigns  in  Sicily ;  and  to  take  fqr 
the  basis  of  the  negociation  tlie  uii 
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possidetis.  He  16  commanded  to  ex- 
press the  hope,  that,  not  lo«ng  sight 
of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  force 
of  states,  it  will  be  remembered,  that, 
between  great  powers,  there  is  no 
solid  peace  but  that  which  is  at  the 
same  time  equal  and  honourable  for 
all  parties.  The  undersigned  re- 
quests his  excellency  Mr  Canning 
to  accept  the  assurances  of  his  high- 
est consideration.         Champagny. 

No,  XVI. — Letter  from  Mr  Canning 
to  Count  Nicolas  de  Romanzqffi 
Bee.  7,  1808. 

Sir, — I  shall  lose  no  time  in  trans- 
mitting to  your  excellency,  by  an 
English  courier,  the  answer  which 
the  king  my  master  shall  command 
me  to  return  to  the  official  note  annex- 
ed to  the  letter  of  your  excellency, 
dated  the  16-25th  of  last  month,  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt.  I  seize  with  avi- 
dity this  opportunity  of  renewing  to 
your  excellency  the  assurances  of 
the  high  consideration  with  which  I 
baye  tne  honour  to  be,  &c. 

George  Canning. 

No.  XVll.— Official  Note,  Dec.  9. 

The  undersigned,  his  majesty's 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  has  laid  before  the  king, 
his  master,  the  note  transmitted  to 
him  by  his  excellency  the  Count  Ni- 
colas de  Romanzoff,  minister  for  fo- 
reign affairs  of  his  majesty  the  empe- 
ror of  all  the  Russias,  dated  on  the 
16-25th  of  November.  The  king 
learns  with  astonishment  and  regret 
the  expectation  which  appears  to 
have  been  entertained  that  his  ma- 
jesty should  consent  to  commence  a 
negociation  for  a  general  peace  by 
the  previous  abandonment  of  the 
ijause  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  of 


the  legitunate  monarchy  of  Spain,  m 
deference  to  an  usurpation  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  His  majesty  had  hoped  that 
the  participation  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  in  the  overtures  made  to  his 
majesty  woyld  have  afforded  a  se- 
curity to  his  majesty  against  the  pro- 
posal of  a  condition  so  unjust  in  its 
effect,  and  so  fatal  in  its  example. 

Nor  can  his  majesty  conceive  by 
what  obligation  of  duty  or  of  inte- 
rest, or  by  what  principle  of  Russian 
policy,  his  imperial  majesty  can  have 
found  himself  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  rights  assumed  by  France, 
to  depose  and  imprison  friendly  so- 
vereigns, and  forcibly  to  transfer  to 
herself  the  allegiance  of  loyal  and  in» 
dependent  nations. 

If  these  be  indeed  the  principles 
to  vhich  the  emperor  of  Russia  has 
inviolably  attached  himself;  to  which 
his  imperial  majesty  has  pledged  the 
character  and  resources  of  his  em- 
pire; which  he  has  united  himself 
with  France  to  establish  by  war,  and 
to  maintain  in  peace,  deeply  does 
his  majesty  lament  a  determmation 
by  which  the  sufferings  of  Europe 
must  be  aggravated  and  prolonged  : 
but  not  to  his  majesty  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  continuance  of  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  by  the  disappointment  of 
all  hope  of  such  a  peace  as  would  be 
compatible  with  justice  and  with  ho- 
nour. George  Canning. 

No.  X\lll.-^LeUer  from  Mr  Can-- 
ning  to  M.  de  Champagn^,  Dec.  ?• 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  ex- 
cellency's letter  of  the  28th  of  last 
month,  and  of  the  official  note  there- 
in inclosed.  As  soon  as  I  shall  have 
received  the  king's  commands  upon 
the  subject  of  that  note,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  transmit  to  your  excellency^ 
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by  an  English  messenger,  the  answer 
which  his  majesty  may  command  me 
to  return  to  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the 
highest  consideration,  &c 

George  Canning. 

•   No.  XIX.— Official  Note^  Dec.  9. 

The  undersigned,  his^  majesty's 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  has  laid  before  the  king, 
his  master,  the  note  transmitted  to 
him  by  his  excellency  M.  de  Cham- 
pagny,  dated  the  2bth  of  Novem- 
ber. 

He  is  especially  commanded  by 
liis  majesty  to  abstain  from  noticing 
any  of  those  topics  and  expressions 
insulting  to  his  majesty,  to  his  allies, 
and  to  the  Spanish  nation,  with  which 
the  official  note  transmitted  by  M. 
de  Champagny  abounds. 

His  majesty  was  desirous  to  have 
treated  for  a  peace  which  might  have 
arranged  the  respective  interests  of 
all  the  powers  engaged  in  the  war 
on  principles  of  equal  justice ;  and 
his  majesty  sincerely  regrets  that 
this  desire  of  his  majesty  is  disap- 
pointed. 

But  his  majesty  is  determined  not 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  of  the  legitimate  monar- 
chy of  Spain ;  and  the  pretension  of 
France  to  exclude  from  the  negocia- 
tion  the  central  and  supreme  govern- 
ment, acting  in  the  name  oChis  ca- 
tholic majesty,  Ferdinand  VII.,  is  one 
which  his  majesty  could  not  admit, 
without  acquiescing  in  an  usurpation 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.       George  Canning. 

No.  XX. — Letter  from  Count  Nico- 
las de  Romanz^to  Mr  Canning. 
Paris,  1st  {ISth)  Dec. 

Sir,— The  messenger  which  I  had 


dispatched  to  your  excellency  is  re- 
turned to  this  place,  and  has  brought 
me  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  write  to  me  on  the  7th  of 
December.  Some  hours  afterwards, 
the  messenger  whom  your  excellen- 
cy has  sent  to  Paris  delivered  to  me, 
from  your  excellency,  a  letter  with- 
out date,  which  was  accompanied  by 
a  note,  dated  the  9th  of  December, 
I  shall  transmit  the  whole  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  emperor  my  master. 
I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
renew  to  your  excellency  the  assu- 
rances of  the  high  consideration  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
Count  N.  de  Romanzoff. 

No  XXI. — Letter  from  M.  de  Cham- 
pagny  to  Mr  Canning.  Paris,  De- 
cember 13. 

Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  ex- 
cellency's letter  of  the  9th  instant, 
together  with  the  official  note  that  ac- 
companied it.  I  shall  lose  no  time 
in  laying  this  note  before  the  em- 
peror my  master.  I  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  your 
excellency  the  assurances  of  the  high 
consideration  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &c.        Champagny. 

No.  4*2. — Rupture  of-tlie  Negociation 
.  between  England,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia. — Declaration. 

The  overtures  made  to  his  majes- 
ty by  the  governments  of  Russia  and 
of  France  have  not  led  to  negocia- 
tion ;  and  the  intercourse  to  which 
those  overtures  gave  rise  being  ter- 
minated, his  majesty  thinks  it  right 
thus  promptly  and  publicly  to  make 
known  its  termination.  The  conti- 
nued appearance  of  a  negociation, 
when  peace  has  been  found  to  be  ut- 
terly unattainable,  could  be  advan-^ 
tageous  only  to  the*enemy.  It  might 
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enable  France  to  sow  distrust  and 
jealousy  in  the  councils  of  those 
who  are  combined  to  resist  her  op- 
pression :  and  if,  among  the  nations 
which  groan  under  the  tyranny  of 
French  alliance,  or  among  those 
which  maintain  against  France  a 
doubtful  and  precarious  independ- 
ence, there  should  be  any  which  even 
are  balancing  between  the  certain 
ruin  of  a  prolonged  inactivity  and 
the  contingent  dangers  of  an  effort 
tosavethemselvesfrom  that  ruin,— to 
nations  so  situated,  the  delusive  pros- 
pect of  a  peace  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  trance  could  not  fail  to  be 
peculiarly  injurious.  Their  prepa- 
rations might  be  relaxed,  by  the  vain 
hope  of  returning  tranquillity,  or 
their  purpose  shaken,  by  the  appre- 
hension of  being  left  to  contend 
alone.  That  such  was,  in  fact,  the 
main  object  of  France  in  the  propo- 
sals transmitted  to  his  majesty  from 
Erfurth,  his  majesty  entertained  a 
strong  persuasion.  But  at  a  moment 
when  results  so  awful  from  their  im- 
portance, and  so  tremendous  from 
their  uncertainty,  might  be  depend- 
ing upon  the  decision  of  peace  or 
war,  the  king  felt  it  due  to  himself 
to  ascertain,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  the  views  and  intentions  of 
his  enemies. 

It  was  difficult  for  his  majesty  to 
believe  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
had  devoted  himself  so  blindly  and 
fatally  to  the  violence  and  ambition 
of  the  power  with  which  his  imperial 
majesty  had  unfortunately  become 
allied,  as  to  be  prepared  openly  to 
,  abet  the  usurpation  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  to  acknowledge  and 
maintain  the  right  assumed  by 
France  to  depose  and  imprison 
friendly  sovereigns,  and  forcibly  to 
transfer  to  herself  the  allegiance  of 
independent  nations, 


When,  therefore,  it  wai 
his  majesty  to  enter  intot 
for  a  general  peace,  in 
his  majesty's  allies,  and  ' 
ther  on  the  basis  of  the  i 
(heretofore  the  subject  ( 
controversy)  or  on  any 
consistent  with  justice,  " 
equality,  his  majesty  det6 
meet  this  seeming  faimc^s 
deration  with  fairness  and 
tion  on  his  majesty's  part, 
sincere.  The  km^  profl 
readiness  to  enter  into  sucf 
ation  in  concurrence  with  ] 
and  undertook  forthwith  to  I 
nicate  to  them  the  prop 
his  majesty  had  received. 
his  majesty  was  not  connec 
Spain  by  a  formal  treaty  of  I 
his  majesty  thought  it  necesi 
declare  that  the  engagement^ 
he  had  contracted,  in  the  face 
world,  with  that  nation,  were 
dered  by  his  majesty  as  no  le 
cred,  and  no  )ess  binding  up 
majesty,  than  the  most  solemi 
ties;  and  to  express  his  maj 
just  confidence  that  the  gover 
of  Spain,  acting  in  the  name 
catholic  majesty,  Ferdinand  tl 
venth,  was  understood  to  be  a 
to  the  negociation.  The  rep 
turned  by  France  to  this  prop* 
of  his  majesty  casts  off  at  on( 
thin  disguise,  which  had  been 
med  for  a  momentary  purpos 
displays,  with  less  than  ortiins 
serve,  the  arrogance  and  injus 
that  government.  The  un 
Spanish  nation  is  described  I 
degrading  appellation  of  **  th« 
nish  insurgents ;"  and  the  dem^ 
the  admission  of  the  govemm 
Spain  as  a  party  to  any  negoi 
is  rejected,  as  inadmissible  a 
suiting.  With  astonishment,  i 
as  wim  grief,  his  majesty  lu^ 
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vei  from  the  emperor  of  Rus^a  a 
reply  similar  in  effect,  although  less 
indecorous  in  tone  and  manner.  The 
emperor  of  Russia  also  stigmatizes,  as 
"  insurrection"  the  glorious  efforts, 
of  the  Spanish  people  in  behalf  of 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  in  de- 
fence of  the  independence  of  their 
country;  thus  giving  the  sanction  of 
his  imperial  majestys  authority  to  an 
usurpation  which  has  no  paredlel  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  king 
would  reaiiily  have  embraced  an  op- 
portunity of  negociation  which  might 
have  afforded  any  hopes  or  prospect 
ofsL  peace  compatible  with  justice 


and  with  honour.  His  majesty  deep- 
ly laments  an  issue  by  which  the  suf» 
ferings  of  Europe  are  aggravated  and 
prolonged.  But  neither  the  honour 
of  his  majesty,  nor  the  generosity  of 
the  British  nation,  would  admit  of 
his  majesty's  consenting  to  com- 
mence a  negociation  by  the  aban- 
donment of  a  brave  and  loyal  people, 
who  are  contending  for  Uie  preser- 
vation of  all  that  is  dear  to  man,  and 
whose  exertions,  in  a  cause  so  un- 
questionably just,  his  majesty  has  so- 
lemnly pledged  himself  to  sustain. 
Westminster,  Dec.  15,  1808. 
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Edinburgh  : 
Printed  by  Jamei  Ballantyiie  &  C«. 
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